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PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 





In che preparation of this volume of Chrysostom’s Homilies on Acts and Romans, the 
effort nas been to improve the Oxford edition by some changes and corrections, and by the 
addition of critical and explanatory notes. The translation remains substantially unchanged. 
Frequent minor changes have, however, been made in phraseology, where it has seemed to 
me that the sense could thereby be made plainer. Archaic and obsolescent words or 
expressions have often been replaced by more idiomatic modern language. In Biblical 
quotations where the translation was an inaccurate rendering of the original, I have sub- 
stituted either the Revised Version or a translation conformed to the recent critical | 
texts. A considerable number of errors in the English edition have been corrected. The 
imperfect state of the original text of the Homilies on Acts is a serious embarrassment, 
alike to translator and editor, in this part of the work. Often the reports of the discourses 
are in hopeless confusion, and it is impossible to determine confidently the meaning of 
what has been reported, much less of what the preacher originally said. Happily this 
remark applies to only a part of the exposition. 

The notes which I have added are intended to bring modern criticism into relation 
with the statements of Chrysostom upon points of special difficulty or importance. Some- 
times they are added by way of correction to what is stated in the text. More frequently 
however, they are intended to present briefly the opinions of critical interpreters upon 
disputed or doubtful points, and thus to supplement for the modern reader the practical 
expositions of these books of the New Testament. At other times it has seemed desir- 
able to explain matters which are but lightly touched upon in the text or passed over 
without explanation or notice. There is frequent occasion to observe how the spiritual 
insight of the great preacher has led him, in the case of difficult passages, to a right 
discernment of the same sense which critical exegesis discovers. I trust that these brief 
annotations, touching upon a great variety of points, may contribute somewhat to the 
usefulness of the edition. — 

These notes are distinguished from those of the English editors by having appended 
to them the initials, G. B. S. 

The annotations of the English editors which are so copious upon the Homilies on Acts 
have been, with trifling exceptions, retained and the references have been, so far as possible, 
adapted to the American edition. It is obvious, however, that this adaptation could not be 
perfectly made because but few of the volumes of the American edition of the Homilies had 
appeared when this volume was prepared for the press. References to English editions of 
works not yet accessible in an American edition were, of necessity, left unchanged. Some 
small portions of the work of the English editors which seemed to have no present value 
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have been omitted. It is not improbable that still other omissions might well have been 
made, but the editor has been slow to follow his own judgment in this particular in dealing 
with the conscientious and painstaking labors of the Oxford editors. : 

It will be noticed that the English notes to the Homilies on Romans are few and brief. 
These have been retained with such adaptations as could be made, and the American editor 
has added a considerable number of statements of critical opinions, together with such 
explanations of the course of thought and connections of ideas in difficult passages of the 
Epistle, as seemed desirable and useful. In the Homilies on Romans the state of the text is 
such and the work of the translators so well performed, that one is rarely at a loss to 
perceive the author’s meaning; the nature and limitations of his exposition, however, seem 
to call for occasional supplementing and correction. 

The indexes have been carefully revised. ‘Topics which seemed unimportant and texts 
_ which are merely quoted or alluded to, without being explained, have often been omitted. 
By this process of revision the size of the indexes has been considerably reduced. It is 
hoped that they will be found sufficient to guide those who consult the volume to 
what is said upon the main themes which find place in it. 


GEORGE B. STEVENS. 


Yave University, New Haven, March, 1889. 
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PREFACE TO PART I. OF THE OXFORD EDITION. 





THE present volume of St. Chrysostom on the Acts of the Apostles has been delayed for some time by the 
difficulty of fixing the Text. Some farther account of the grounds on which this has been done will be given 
in the Preface to Part II. (vid. zzfra.) It may suffice for the present to say, that these Homilies appear 
to have been less carefully reported than usual, and published without a revision by the Author. The 
printed text was formed for the most part (Erasmus’s Latin Version entirely) from a manuscript, said to be of 

_ the tenth century, in which these Homilies are given in a very different form, evidently the work of a later 
hand, and intended to make them read more smoothly. The earlier text, shown to be such by internal 
evidence, and alone followed in the Catena and all other ancient extracts and compilations, is preserved in 

_ other Mss. and appears to have been in general disregarded by former editors, from its difficulty. The 
Translation was originally made from Savile’s Text, by the Rev. J. WALKER, M.A. of Brasenose College, and 

the Rev. J. SHEPPARD, M.A. of Oriel College, Oxford. The Editors are much indebted to the Rev. H. 
BROWNE, M.A. of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, who has restored the Text and corrected the Translation 
accordingly, the difference being frequently so great as to require a passage to be translated anew. He has 
likewise undertaken to prepare the Greek Text for publication, and to supply the prefatory matter. Many 
passages will still be found imperfect and unsatisfactory, but it has been thought better to leave them evidently 
so, than to resort to uncertain conjectures. A few conjectural emendations, however, have been admitted into 
the Text, and many more suggested. 


C. MARRIOTT. 
OxrorD, Feast of St. James, 1851. 





PREFACE TO PART II. OF THE OXFORD EDITION. 


THE manifestly imperfect condition in which these Homilies have come to us may partly be accounted for 
by the circumstances of the times in which they were preached. It was in the Easter weeks of the third year 
of his residence at Constantinople as Archbishop, that St. Chrysostom began this course of Sermons; and 
during all the remaining part of that year (A.D. 400), the Capital of the East was kept in constant trouble and 
alarm by the revolt of Gainas and the Goths. Moreover, scarcely had the preaching commenced, when the 
complaints from the Churches of Asia Minor were brought (May, 400) before the Metropolitan See, which 
business during many months painfully occupied the Archbishop’s thoughts, and eventually demanded his 
presence at Ephesus. Few of St. Chrysostom’s Sermons were originally prepared in writing: certainly these 
were not: and as certainly the text, drawn up by no skilful hand from notes taken during the preaching, can 
never have been revised by the Preacher himself. This was a serious disadvantage: for these Homilies, if only 
from the novelty of the subject, stood especially in need of revision. Zhe Acts of the Apostles, though read in 
the churches in the season between Easter and Pentecost, were seldom preached upon; and we find St. 
Chrysostom complaining in the opening of these Homilies, as also on an earlier occasion at Antioch, that this 
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portion of the Scriptures was not so much read as it ought to be, nay, that there were “many to whom this 
Book was not even known.” (p. 1 and note 4). Hence it is not surprising, if the Preacher was not always under- 
stood; and, in fact, the attentive reader will not unfrequently see reason to suspect, that the scribe (or 
“reporter,”) from whose notes the text was formed, did not rightly apprehend the sense of what he heard. 
Nor has the transcriber (or “redactor”) remedied the defects, whatever they may have been, of the original 
report. On the contrary, in other ways, of which we shall have to speak presently, he has often perplexed the 
sense, and sometimes entirely misrepresented the Preacher’s meaning. 

The earliest mention of our Homilies is by Cassiodorus (A.D. 514), who relates, that with the assistance of 
friends he caused “ the fifty-five Homilies on the Acts, by St. John, Bishop of Constantinople,” to be translated 
into Latin, Off. t. ii. p. 544. This version unfortunately is lost.* In the Canons of the Fifth and Sixth 
General Councils, St. Chrysostom’s view of the Seven Deacons in the Acts is cited at length from Hom. xiv. 
(p. 91). John of Damascus, de Pid. Orthod. iii. 15, (A.D. 730), cites as from the second of these Homilies a 
passage which appears in the first, being the comment oni.9. Photius has an entry in the Brbliotheca relating 
to them, but by some mistake the number is given as fifty.- Of the Caéea on the Acts, compiled by a certain 
Andreas Presbyter of unknown age and country, but not later than the tenth century (for there is a manuscript 
of that age), a large proportion is taken from St. Chrysostom: and the Commentaries of CEcumenius (990) and 
Theophylact (1077) are in many places formed from the Catena: as also are the Scholia in Mss. of the Acts. 
To these may be added the Morilegium or Ecloge, a compilation the date of which is unknown, but certainly 
not later than the first half of the eleventh century. The Author of this work seems to have resorted to our 
Homilies once only (Hom. xix. p 139): but there, he, as all the rest who have been mentioned, used the text 
which in the notes we call the old text, and from which the present lranslation is made. 

For there is another and a widely different text, by which alone, unfortunately, these Homilies have been 
known in modern times, except by the few who have had access to Manuscripts. In the National Library at 
Paris there is (No. 729) a manuscript (in our notes marked E, in Par. Ben. 2, D), which the Parisian Editor 
describes thus: Qzorum (of six Mss. on the Acts) antiquzssimus, olim Colb. nunc Reg. 729, sec. X., mitide et 
accurate scriptus, desinit in hom. guinquagesima. (This is a mistake; it reaches to the end of the 55th.) Of 
the other Mss. he assigns A. B. C. (No. 725, 6, 7), to the twelfth, fourteenth and thirteenth centuries 
respectively. These, and a copy in the Library of New College (N), contain the o/d text. Two others D, F, 
(728, and 73 suppl.) exhibit a text compiled from old and new,-and with alterations peculiar to itself. Of the 
six Parisian Mss. a full collation was made for “the Library of the Fathers:” of N we have’ at present but a 
partial collation. 

The Ms. E. came into the hands of Erasmus, and from it he made his Latin version, down to the end of 
Hom. liii. and there for some reason which is not explained he goes off to the other text, of which he has 
nowhere taken notice in the preceding Homilies. Of this work he says in an Epistle to Tonstal, Bishop of 
Durham: £x Chrysostomo in Acta verteram homilias tres; cujus opere me penituit, cum nihil hic viderem 
Chrysostomi, Tuo tamen hortatu recept codicem in manum; sed nihil unquam legi indoctius. Ebrius ac 
stertens scriberem meliora. Habet frigidos sensiculos nec eos satis commode potest explicare. In his Preface, 
however, he considerably abates che severity of this censure, and contents himself with hinting a doubt whether 
the work be St. Chrysostom’s: gzod stylus concisum gquiddam et abruptum habeat, id quod a phrasi Chrysostomi 
videtur alienum : si docti tamen censebunt opus Chrysostomo dignum, libenter hoc ego quicquid est suspicionis 
ponam. ‘ 

Of the Greek text, the edztio princeps, that of Commelin, professes to be formed from manuscripts Bzd/ioth. 
Palatine Bavare, Augustane, Pistoriane, of which at present we are unable to give any account. Perhaps 
Commelin’s leading Ms. was of a composite order: such however is his text; for it occasionally deserts E, to 
which, as a general rule, it closely adheres, _ This was. inconsistent, for the circumstances of the two texts are 
such, that one or other ought to be followed throughout. There can be no valid reason for alternating 
between the two: for they are not different reports of the same matter, such that between them one might 
hope to approximate to the truth: the one is a refashionment of the other, and where it differs, it does so, not 
because its framer had a more correct report of the Sermons, but because he wished to improve upon the 
materials which lay before him in the other text. 

Commelin’s text, in substance, is retained in all the subsequent editions. Savile, from the New College 
Ms. has corrected words and phrases here and there, but in the main his text is still that of the editio princeps. 
(He describes it as composed from the New College Ms., another belonging to J. A. de Thou (Thuanus), e¢ 
tertio non ita pridem excuso in Germania.) The edition of Morel (which commonly goes under the name of 
Fronto Duczus) repeats Commelin, but without Savile’s emendations: and the Benedictines (here not Mont- 
faucon), though they profess to have collated the Parisian Mss., have reprinted with but slight improvements, 











* From the same Cassiodorus there is extant a short work on the Acts under the title Complexiones Actuum A postolorum,; 
but this is merely a brief syllabus of the history, and contains nothing in which we could trace a reference to St. Chrysostom’s 
Exposition. 
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and with not a few disimprovements, the text of Morel. In the Parisian reprint of the Benedictine 
Chrysostom (Par. Ben. 2), the Editor has occasionally, but not constantly, recurred to the manuscripts, rarely 
gives the preference to the text of A. B. C., and constantly assumes the inferiority of those copies, in contents 
and authenticity as well as in antiquity, to the manuscript (E), which furnishéd the Latin version of Erasmus, 
and in substance, as we have explained, the printed text of the original. 

Had the Editors collated the manuscript copies of these Homilies—a labor from which they, or those 
whom they employed, seem to have shrunk—they would probably have reversed their estimate of the relative 
value of the two recensions. The general superiority of the other text in point of sense and coherence, not- 
withstanding its frequent abruptness and uncouthness, is too evident to be called in question. Had they also 
collated the Catena, Gicumenius, Theophylact, and the Scholia, they would have found the external testimony 
to be coincident with the internal evidenceto the higher antiquity as well as greater authenticity of the text 
which (for the most part unknown) they rejected. It would have been seen that this, besides being, with all 
its faults, incomparably better, was the older of the two; and that the other could claim no higher antiquity 
than that of the manuscript (said to be of the tenth century) in which it appears: that it is the work of some 
scribe, who, offended by the manifest abruptness and ruggedness of the earlier text, set himself to smooth out 
the difficulties, and to make it read more easily. For this is clearly the true state of the case. With this view, 
the scribe sometimes alters words and phrases, sometimes transposes: often omits, where he found something 
that he did not understand, oftener still amplifies, or rather dilutes: and interpolates matter which sometimes is 
demonstrably borrowed with little disguise from the Catena (see p. 113, note 1; 279, note ®; 280, note 2); or 
which, when it is his own, is little worth. In short, he has thought more of sound than of sense, and if he 
could make a passage run smoothly to the ear, has given himself little concern whether St. Chrysostom was 
likely to have so thought, or so expressed himself. The notes appended to our Translation will abundantly 
substantiate this censure. To have noted all the variations, either of the printed text, or of E alone, would 
have been a task as unprofitable as it was wearisome: perhaps as it is, we have given more than enough to 
vindicate the claims of the older text. If any one desires larger materials for comparison, Erasmus’ Latin 
version, which, except in the two last Homilies, keeps close to E, will show that the text which we represent in 
our Translation is, with all its imperfections, incomparably the better of the two. Even if it were otherwise 
and were the alterations not, as they mostly are, disfigurements, but, considered in themselves, decided improve- 
ments, still our duty was plain: the text which came to us accredited by all the testimony known to be extant, 
we were not at liberty to reject in favor of an alien recension, unknown to the Ancients, and, as far as our 
evidence goes, unheard of before the tenth century. Therefore, in forming the text for this Translation we 
have entirely dismissed E, except where it has preserved readings which came strictly under the description of 
“various readings.” 

But while confining ourselves to that older text, we were not to leave unnoticed its more patent defects 
and errors. We could not but perceive, that we had before us an unrevised report of St. Chrysostom’s 
Sermons, which, especially in the Expositions, was frequently imperfect—sometimes, indeed, little more than a 
set of rough notes thrown together, with, apparently, little or no attempt at arrangement. So far as this imper- 
fection was caused by the reporter’s negligence or incapacity, there was no remedy: and leaving the matter as 
we found it, or, at most, inserting in the text the marks of a /acusa, we have only ventured, in the notes, to 
surmise what may have been the general purport of St. Chrysostom’s remarks. In other places, where the 
defects of our sources seemed to be rather chargeable upon the redactor, we have sought to apply a remedy, 
sometimes, but rarely, by conjectural emendation; very often by inserting portions of sacred text or other 
connecting matter in [ ], and also by transposing parts which had fallen out of their true order. For it seems 
that the original transcript from the reporter’s notes was defective in these two regards. (1) The reporter 
would frequently omit to note in his tablets the ke/wevov or some other text of Scripture, or would indicate it in 
the shortest possible way by a word or two at the beginning and ending of the passage, intending to insert it 
afterwards at his leisure. It appears, however, that in many places this was either not done at all, or done in 
the wrong place. Hence where the text seemed incurably defective or perplexed, we have often been able to 
restore coherency by the simple expedient of inserting texts which were omitted, or else, by removing the texts 
altogether, and redistributing them among the comments. Almost any page of the Translation, especially in 
the Recapitulations, will illustrate this remark. 

(2) It often happens, that the order of the comments both in the first and in the second exposition (or 
recapitulation), does not follow the order of the texts. Of course the Preacher might be supposed to have 
sometimes returned upon his own steps, but it was scarcely conceivable that St. Chrysostom should have 
delivered an Exposition perplexed, as we often found it, by disjointed remarks thrown together without the 
slightest method. It was necessary therefore to consider whether it might not be possible to educe something 
like connected exposition, by assuming that the reporter’s notes had been transcribed from his tablets in a 
wrong order. Where it could be seen that one sentence or portion was given as comment on such a verse, 
another on some other verse, and so on, some clue to the true order was given us in the sequence of the texts 
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themselves. Even so, the difficulties which beset this part of our task were greater than can be readily 
estimated by any one who has not tried it. Sometimes the complication resisted all attempts at disentangle- 
ment. We are far from supposing that we have done all that might have been done in this way: but it is 
hoped that the labor which has been bestowed has not been altogether wasted, and that the restoration will 
carry with it its own evidence. And as in these attempts we have indicated by letters the order in which the 
trajected parts lie in the manuscripts, the reader in every case has the means of forming his own judgment. In 
the first seventeen Homilies, we have only now and then resorted to this method: not because it was less 
needed there, but because we had not then so clearly perceived what was the state of the case, and what was 
practicable in this way. The eighteenth furnishes a remarkable instance, pp. 116-120. Let any one read it in 
the order denoted by the letters, i. e. the six parts marked (a) consecutively, then the seven parts marked (0), 
inserting in the third of the latter (see p. 116, note 8), the comment on v. 25, from page 117, (“ And they when 
they had testified,’’ etc., to “ when the Samaritans believed,”) and he will have the entire ‘“‘recapitulation” or 
second exposition of the history of the Samaritans and Simon Magus as it appears in the Mss.—which he will 
plainly perceive could not have: proceeded in that form from St. Chrysostom. The same matter, read as we 
have arranged it, will be found to form a continuous exposition, not indeed perfect, for the dislocated state 
into which it had fallen seems to have led to further corruptions on the part of the scribes: but at any rate 
coherent, and with the parts fitting into each other. Moreover, if the fourteen parts, as here arranged, be num- 
bered 1. 2. 3. etc., it will be seen that the order in which they lie in the Mss. is 1. 3. 5: 8. 10. 12: 2. 4.6: 14:7. 
g. If. 13., whence it seems that the derangement proceeded by some kind of method. The like was often found 
to be the case in subsequent instances. In p. 229, the trajection is 1. 3. 5. 7. 9. II. 13: 2. 4. 6. 8. 10.12: i.e., 
the transcriber missed the alternate portions, and brought them all together at the end. In p. 229 (before the 
series just noticed), and 260, it is 3. 2. 1.,. and in 170, 4. 3. 2. I., i. e. three, and four, parts read in reverse order. 
In a great number of instances the transposition is only of two parts, 2. 1: sometimes repeated as in 235, 2. I., 
Es 2, 0s 234, 2.1: 1: 2, Lt 2.1: 196, 2.1: 1: 2,12 2: 2.1: 1: 2.1. Al form Of frequent occurrence is 2745 
I. 3,, as in 188, 220, 225, 247; and combined with others as in 213, 2. 4. I. 3. 2.1: m 275, 2.1: 1: 2. 4. I. 3. 
and 183, 2.1: 1: 2.4.1.3: 2.1. There is the like regularity in the scheme 2. 1. 4. 3., p. 125; and 3.1. 4. 2. 
p- 216, 301. In the last Homily, which is extremely confused, the trajection seems to yield this very regular 
scheme, 2. 4. 6. I. 3. 5: I: 5.3.1.6. 4.2. In other instances where the trajection is less regular, or does not 
Seemitofollowa rule, as in 0S, 4.1. 3.20) 152,13. 204. 2: 242.1 4.00: 1. 305. 72 2e Or 250,024 Oe Ol Ome 
and in 298, 316, 321 (on which three see the notes), the transcriber may have gone wrong on other grounds, and 
not, as in the generality of instances, from mistaking the order in which the reporter had set the matter on his 
tablets. The trajections we have attempted to remedy occur mostly in the expository parts. In the £¢hica it 
often appeared to us, that the coherency might be greatly improved by transposition, but the evidence of the 
true order was more precarious here, than where the sequence of the texts furnished a clue; in these parts, 
therefore, we have rarely ventured upon applying this remedy. 

In these ways it is hoped that something has been done towards presenting these Homilies in a form 
nearer to that in which they were delivered, than the form in which they are exhibited in the unadulterated 
manuscripts, much more in the printed editions. The task was arduous, and we are far from supposing that 
our labors have always been successful; but at least we have not spared pains and diligence. The Translation 
was a work only less difficult than the reconstruction of the text. Here again much indulgence is needed on 
the score of the difficulty of producing a version, which, while it represented the original with its roughnesses 
and defects, should not be altogether unreadable. We have attempted, however, to give faithfully, though not 
always literally, the sense, or what seemed to be the sense, of our materials. 

As a commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, this Work stands alone among the writings of the first ten 
centuries. The Expositions of St. Clement of Alexandria (in the Aypotyfoses), of Origen, of Diodorus of 
Tarsus, and St. Chrysostom’s teacher, Theodore of Mopsuestia, as well as of Ammonius and others whose 
materials are used in the Catena, have perished. Those who are acquainted with the characteristic qualities of 
St. Chrysostom’s exegesis, will perceive here also the same excellencies which mark his other expository works 
—especially the clear and full exposition of the historical sense, and the exact appreciation of the rhetorical 
momenta in the discourses of St. Peter, St. Stephen, St. James and St. Paul, as recorded in the Acts. Of the 
Ethica it is perhaps not too much to affirm, that not the most finished work of St. Chrysostom will be found to 
furnish more of instruction and interesting matter (apart from the expression) than will be found in these 
Homilies, on the religious and moral subjects of which they treat: for example, On the delay of Baptism, On 
spiritual indolence and excuses derived from the cessation of Miraculous Grace, On the nature and uses of 
Miracles, On Prayer, On the Study of the Scriptures, On Alms, On Anger and Gentleness, Against Oaths and 
Swearing, and many others. Nor does any work exhibit a livelier portraiture of the character and life of the 
great Preacher and Bishop, and of the manners of the times in which his lot was cast. 


CONTENTS OF THE HOMILIES. 


Homity I.—Acts i.1, 2. The former treatise I made, O Theophilus, concerning all that Jesus began 
both to do and to teach, until the day in which he was received up, after that he had given command- 
ment through the Holy Ghost, unto the Apostles, whom He had chosen : : : é : 

HomiLy IIl.—Acts i. 6. They therefore, when they were come together, asked him, saying, Lord, dost 
thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel? 

Homity III.—Actsi. 12. Thenreturned they unto Jerusalem from the mount called Olivet, which is nigh 
unto Jerusalem a Sabbath day’s journey off 

Homity IV.—Acts ii. 1, 2. And when the day of Pentecost was now come, they were all together in one 
place. And suddenly there came from heavenasound . \. : : : ; é 

Homity V.—Acts ii. 14. Ye men of Judea, and all ye that dwell at Jerusalem, be this known unto you, 
and give ear to my words 

Homity VI.—Acts ii. 22. Ye men of Israel, hear these words ; : ‘ 3 : ; ; 

Homity VII.—Acts ii. 37. And when they heard this, they were pricked in their heart, and said unto 
Peter and the rest of the apostles, Brethren, what shall we do? ; : - 2 5 

Homity VIII.—Acts iii. 1. Now Peter and John were going up into the temple, at the hour of prayer, 
being the ninth hour : ; 4 5 : : : : 

Homity IX.—Acts iii. 12. And when Peter saw it, he answered unto the people, Ye men of Israel, why 
marvel ye at this man, or why fasten ye your eyes on us, as though by our own power or godliness we 
had made himto walk? : : : ; ‘ ; : ; : : é : i ; 

Homity X.—Acts iv. 1. And as they spake unto the people, the priests and the captain of the temple 
and the Sadducees came upon them . : . : : 

Homity XI.—Acts iv. 23. But being let go, they came to their own company, and reported all that the 
chief priests and the elders had said unto them A 0 : 6 5 : 

Homity XII.—Acts iv. 36, 37. And Joseph, who by the Apostles was surnamed Barnabas ete is, hein’ 

. interpreted, Son of exhortation), a Levite, a man of Cyprus by race, nes a field, sold it, and 
brought the money, and laid it at the apostles’ feet 7 . : : 

Homity XIII.—Acts v. 17, 18. But the high-priest rose up, and they that were with him (which is the 
sect of the Sadducees) and they were filled with jealousy and laid hands on the apostles, and put 
' them in public ward : : : 

Homity XIV.—Acts v. 34. But there stood up one in n the council, a Pharisee, named Gamaliel, a doctor 
of the law, had in honor of all the people, and commanded to put the men forth a little while 

Homity XV.—Acts vi. 8. And ee full of grace and power, oe great wonders and signs 
among the people . ; c i : : : 
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*“ The former treatise have I made, O Theophilus, con- 
cerning all things which Jesus began both to do and 
to teach, until the day on which, having given 
charge to the Apostles, whom He had chosen, by 
the Holy Spirit, He was taken up.” 


To many persons this Book is so little 
known, both it and its author, that they are 
not even aware that there is such a book in 
existence.” For this reason especially I have 
taken this narrative for my subject, that I 
may draw to it such as do not know it, and 
not let such a treasure as this remain hidden 
out of sight. For indeed it may profit us no 
less than even the Gospels; so replete is it 
with Christian wisdom and sound doctrine, es- 
pecially in what is said concerning the Holy 
Ghost. Then let us not hastily pass by it, 
but examine it closely. Thus, the predictions 
which in the Gospels Christ utters, here we 
may see these actually come to pass; and 








1 These Sermons were preached at Constantinople, in the 
second or third year of St. Chrysostom’s archiepiscopate: see 
Hom. xliv. ‘Lo, by the grace of God, we also have been 
by the space of three years, not indeed night and day ex- 
horting you, but often every third, or at least every seventh, 
day doing this.’ It appears from Hom. i. that the course 
began during the weeks of Easter: at which season the 
Book of Acts was by long established practice read in other 
Churches (as at Antioch and in Africa), if not at Constanti- 
nople. See St. Chrys. Ho-x. Cur in Pentecoste Acta legan- 
tur, and St. August. Tr. 72 Joann. vi. 18. 

2 St. Chrys. had made the same complaint at Antioch in the 
Homilies (A. D. 387) in Principium Actorum, ete. t. iii. p. 54. 
‘We are about to set before you a strange and new dish... . 
strange, I say, and not strange. Not strange; for it belongs 
to the order of Holy Scripture: and yet strange; because per- 
adventure your ears are not accustomed to such a subject. 
Certainly, there are many to whom this Book is not even 
known (roAAots yodv 7d BiBAiov TodTO ovde yrwpiuov éorr) and 
many again think it so plain, that they slight it: thus to some 

.men their knowledge, to some their ignorance, is the cause of 
their neglect. 7.5. . |. We are to enquire then who wrote it, 
and when, and on what subject: and why it is ordered (vevo- 
w.00érnTar) to be read at this festival. For peradventure you 
do not hear this Book read [at other times] from year’s end to 
year’s end,”’ 





note in the very facts the bright evidence of 
Truth which shines in them, and the mighty 
change which is taking place in the disciples 
now that the Spirit has come upon them. 
For example, they heard Christ say, “ Who- 
so believeth on Me, the works that I do 
shall he do also, and greater works than these 
shall hedo” (John xiv. 12): and again, when 
He foretold to the disciples, that they should 
be brought before rulers and kings, and in 
their synagogues they should scourge them, 
and that they should suffer grievous things, 
and overcome all (Matt. x. 18): and that 
the Gospel should be preached in all the world 
(Ib. xxiv. 14): now all this, how it came to 
pass exactly as it was said, may be seen in 
this Book, and more besides, which He told 
them while yet with them, Here again you 
will see the Apostles themselves, speeding 
their way as on wings over land and sea; and 
those same men, once so timorous and void of 
understanding, on the sudden become quite 
other than they were; men despising wealth, 
and raised .above glory and passion and con- 
cupiscence, and in short all such affec- 
tions: moreover, what unanimity there is 
among them now; nowhere any envying as 
there was before, nor any of the old hanker- 
ing after the preéminence, but all virtue 
brought in them to its last finish, and shining 
through all, with surpassing lustre, that char- 
ity, concerning which the Lord had given so 
many charges saying, ‘In this shall all men 
know that ye are My disciples, if ye love one 
another.” (John xili. 35.) And then, besides, 
there are doctrines to be found here, which 
we could not have known so surely as we now 
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do, if this Book had not existed, but the very 
crowning point of our salvation would be hid- 
den, alike for practice of life and for doctrine. 

The greater part, however, of this work is 
occupied with the acts of Paul, who “laboured 
more abundantly than they all.” (1. Cor. xv. 
ro.) And the reason is, that the author of 
this Book, that is, the blessed Luke, was his 
companion: a man, whose high qualities, suf- 
ficiently visible in many other instances, are 
especially shown in his firm adherence to his 
Teacher, whom he constantly followed.*. Thus 
at a time when all had forsaken him, one gone 
into Galatia, another into Dalmatia, hear 
what he says of this disciple: ‘Only Luke is 
with me.” (2 Tim. iv. ro.) And giving the 
Corinthians a charge concerning him, he says, 
““Whose praise is in the Gospel throughout 
all the Churches.” (2 Cor. viii. 18.) Again, 
when he says, ‘‘ He was seen of Cephas, then 
of the twelve,” and, “according to the Gospel 
miciaye received” (t Cor, xv. 5, x), he 
means the Gospel of this Luke.f So that 
there can be no mistake in attributing this 
work to him: and when I say, to him, I mean, 
to Christ.2 And why then did he not relate 
every thing, seeing he was with Paul to the 
end? We may answer, that what is here 
written, was sufficient for those who would 
attend, and that the sacred writers ever ad- 
dressed themselves to the matter of immediate 
importance, whatever it might be at the time: 
it was no object with them to be writers of 
books: in fact, there are many things which 
they have delivered by unwritten tradition. 
Now while all that is contained in this Book is 
worthy of admiration, so is especially the way 
the Apostles have of coming down to the 
wants of their hearers: a condescension sug- 





* The two reasons which Chrysostom urges for the study of 
the Acts are also the two chief grounds upon which modern 
criticism depends for establishing not! only the general trust- 
worthiness of the book, but also its authorship by Luke. 
They are in substance, (1) The continuity of the history as 
connected with the gospels and, particularly, coincidences of 
style, matter and diction with the third gospel, and (2) The 
remarkable undesigned coincidences of statement between the 
Acts and Pauline Epistles which exclude the possibility of 
inter-dependence. From Col. i. 11, 14; Philem. 24; 2 Tim. 
iv, 11, we learn that Luke was a close companion of Paul. In 
the part of the Book of Acts which treats especially of the 
work of Paul, the writer frequently refers to himself in the 
use of the first person plural as an” associate of the apostle 
(vid. xvi, 10; xx. 6Sq.; xxi. 1$q.; xxvii. 1). These considerations 
demonstrate the fitness of Luke to prepare such a treatise as the 
Acts and render the supposition of his authorship plausible. 
When they are combined with those mentioned under (1) and 
when the dedication of both books toa certain Theophilus is 
ego the argument becomes very cogent and complete. 


+ The reference in the Text of the expression : ‘‘ the Gospel 
which ye received,” (1 Cor. xv.1) to Luke’s “ gospel”’ is, of 
course, groundless. Paul speaks of it as the gospel which he 
preached unto them. It is “his gospel” as in Rom. ii. 16; 
Xvi. 25; Gal. i. 11, etc. The use of evayydArov to denote a book 
is post-apostolic.—G. B. S. 

1 Hon. in Princip. Act. p. 54. ** Kirst we must see who 
wrote the Book. . . . whether a man, or God: and if man, let 
us reject it; for, ‘‘Call no man master upon earth: but if 
God, let us receive it.” 








gested by the Spirit who has so ordered it, 
that the subject on which they chiefly dwell is 
that which pertains to Christ as man. «For so 
it is, that while they discourse so much about 
Christ, they have spoken but little concerning 
His Godhead: it was mostly of the Manhood 
that they discoursed, and of the Passion, and 
the Resurrection, and the Ascension. For the 
thing required in the first instance was this, 
that it should be believed that He was risen, 
and ascended into heaven. As then the point 
on which Christ himself most insisted was, to 
have it known that He was come from the 
Father, so is it this writer’s principal object 
to declare, that Christ was risen from the 
dead, and was received up into Heaven, and 
that He went to God, and came from God. 
For, if the fact of His coming from God were 
not first believed, much more, with the Resur- 
rection and Ascension added thereto, would 
the Jews have found the entire doctrine in- 
credible. Wherefore gently and by degrees 
he leads them on to higher truths. Nay, at 
Athens Paul even calls Him man_ simply, 
without saying more (Acts xvii. 31). For if, 
when Christ Himself spoke of His equality 
with the Father, they often attempted to stone 
Him, and called Him a blasphemer for this 
reason, it was little to be expected that they 
would receive this doctrine from the fisher- 
men, and that too, with the Cross coming be- 
fore ‘it. 

But why speak of the Jews, seeing that 
even the disciples often upon hearing the 
more sublime doctrines were troubled and 
offended? ‘Therefore also He told them, “I 
have many things to say unto you, but ye can- 
not bear them now.” (John xvi, 12.) If 
those could not, who had been so long time 
with Him, and had been admitted to so many 
secrets, and had seen so many wonders, how 
was it to be expected that men, but newly 
dragged away from altars, and idols, and sac- 
rifices, and cats, and crocodiles (for such did 
the Gentiles worship), and from the rest of 
their evil ways, should all at once receive the 
more sublime matters of doctrine? And how 
in particular should Jews, hearing as they did 
every day of their lives, and having it ever 
sounded in their ears, “The Lord thy God is 
one Lord, and beside Him is none other” 
(Deut. vi. 4): who also had seen Him hanging 
nailed on the Cross, nay, had themselves 
crucified and buried Him, and not seen Him 
even risen: when they were told that this 
same person was God and equal with the 
Father, how should they, of all men, be other- 
wise than shocked and revolted?’ Therefore 
it is that gently and little by little they carry 
them on, with much consideration and for- 
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bearance letting themselves. down to their low 
attainments, themselves the while enjoying in 
more plentiful measure the grace of the Spirit, 
and doing greater works in Christ’s name than 
Christ Himself did, that they may at once 
raise them up from their grovelling apprehen- 
sions, and confirm the saying, that Christ was 
raised from the dead. For this, in fact, is 
just what this Book is: a Demonstration of 
the Resurrection :}* this being once believed, 
the rest would come in due course. The sub- 
ject then and entire scope of this Book, in the 
main, is just what I have said. And now let 
us hear the Preface itself. 

“The former treatise have I made, O The- 
ophilus, of all that Jesus began both to do 
and to teach.” (v. 1.) Why does he put him 
in mind of the Gospel? . To intimate how 
strictly he may be depended upon. For at 
the outset of the former work he says, “It 
seemed good to me also, having had perfect 
understanding of all things from the very 
first, to write unto thee in order.” (Luke 1. 3.) 
Neither is he content with his own testimony. 
but refers the whole matter to the Apostles. 
saying, “‘Even as they delivered them unto 
us, which from the beginning were eyewit- 
nesses and ministers of the word.” (Luke, 
i.2.) Having then accredited his account in 
the former instance, he has no need to put 
forth his credentials afresh for this treatise, 
seeing his disciple has been once for all sat- 
isfied, and by the mention of that former 
work he has reminded him of the strict reli- 
ance to be placed in him for the truth. For 
if a person has shown himself competent and 
trustworthy to write of things which he has 
heard, and moreover has obtained our con- 
fidence, much more will he have a right to 
our confidence when he has composed an 
account, not of things which he has received 
from others, but of things which he has seen 
and heard. For thou didst receive what re- 
lates to Christ ; much more wilt thou receive 
what concerns the Apostles. 

What then, (it may be asked), is it a ques- 
tion only of history, with which the Holy 
Spirit has nothing to do? Not so. For, if 
“those delivered it unto us, who from the 





1 Hom. cur in Pentec. Acta legantur, t. iii. p. 89. E. ‘‘The 
demonstration of the Resurrection is, the Apostolic miracles; 
and of the Apostolic miracles this Book is the school.’’ 

* The statement that the Acts isa ‘‘ Demonstration of the 
Resurrection’? has acertain profound truth, but is incorrect 
if intending to assert that such was the conscious purpose of 
the author. The resurrection of Jesusis a prominent theme 
in the Apostolic discourses, but the book is no more designed 
primarily to prove the resurrection than are the Epistles to 
the Romans and Corinthians. The immediate purpose of the 
book is to record the labors and triumphs of the Apostolic 
Church as supplementary to the narrative of the teaching and 
work of Jesus (i. 1, 2). The events narrated presuppose 
the resurrection and would have been impossible without it.— 
G. Bs: 








beginning were eyewitnesses and ministers of 
the word;” then, what he says, is ‘sheds. 
And why did he not say, ‘As they who were 
counted worthy of the Holy Spirit delivered 
them unto us’ but “Those who were eyewit- 
nesses?” Because, in matter of. belief, the 
very thing that gives one a right to be be- 
lieved, is the having learned from eyewit- 
nesses : whereas the other appears to foolish 
persons mere parade and pretension. And 
therefore John, also speaks thus: “I saw, and 
bare record that this is the Son of God.” 
(John i. 34.) And Christ expresses Him- 
self in the same way to Nicodemus, while he 
was dull of apprehension, “We speak that we 
do know, and testify that we have seen; and 
no one receiveth our witness.” (Ib. iii. 11.) 
Accordingly, He gave them leave to rest their 
testimony in many particulars on the fact of 
their having seen them, when He said, “ And 
do ye bear witness concerning Me, because 
ye have been with Me from the beginning.” 
(John xv, 27.) The Apostles themselves also 
often speak in a similar manner; ‘“ We are 
witnesses, and the Holy Spirit which God 
hath given to those that obey Him.” (Acts ii. 
32); and on a subsequent occasion, Peter, 
still giving assurance of the Resurrection, 
said, “Seeing we did eat and drink with 
Him.” (Acts x. 41.) For they more readily 
received the testimony of persons who had 
been His companions, because the notion of 
the Spirit was as yet very much beyond them. 
Therefore John also at that time, in his Gos- 
pel, speaking of the blood and water, said, he 
himself saw z¢, making the fact of his having 
seen it equivalent, for them, to the highest 
testimony, although the witness of the Spirit 
is more certain than the evidence of sight, but 
not so with unbelievers. Now that Luke was 
a partaker of the Spirit, is abundantly clear, 
both from the miracles which even now take 
place; and from the fact that in those times 
even ordinary persons were gifted with the 
Holy Ghost ; and again from the testimony of 
Paul, in these words, ‘“‘ Whose praise is in the 
Gospel” (2 Cor. viii. 18); and from the ap- 
pointment to which he was chosen: for having 
said this, the Apostle adds, “But also ap- 
pointed of the Churches to travel with us with 
this grace which is administered by us.” * 
Now mark how unassuming he is. He 
does not say, The former Gospel which I 
preached, but, “The former treatise have I 
made ;” accounting the title of Gospel to be 
too great for him; -although it is on the score 





* Chrys. states too confidently that ‘tthe brother’’ whose 
praise is referred to in 2 Cor, viii. 18, is Luke. It cannot be 
determined who this ‘‘ brother’? was. See Meyer z# doco. 
Other conjectures are: Barnabas, Mark, Erastus, and an actual 
brother of Titus.—G. B. S. 
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of this that the Apostle, dignifies him: 
“Whose praise,” he says, “is in the Gospel.” 
But he, himself modestly says, ‘The former 
treatise have I made—O Theophilus, of all 
that Jesus began both to do and to teach: ” 
not simply “ of all,” but from the beginning to 
the end; “until the day,” he says, “in which 
He was taken up.” And yet John says, that 
it was not possible to write all: for “were 
they written, I suppose,” says he, “that even 
the world itself could not contain the books 
written.” (John xxi. 25.) How then does the 
Evangelist here say, “Of all?” He does not 
say “all,” but “of all,” as much as to say, “in a 


summary way, and in the gross;” and “of all . 


that is mainly and pressingly important.” 
Then he tells us in what sense he says adi, 
when he adds, “ Which Jesus began both to 
do and to teach;”’ meaning His miracles and 
teaching; and not only so, but implying that 
His‘doing was also a teaching. 

But now consider the benevolent and Apos- 
tolic feelings of the writer: that for the 
sake of a single individual he took such pains 
as to write for him an entire Gospel. ‘That 
thou mightest have,” he says, “the certainty 
of those things, wherein thou hast been in- 
structed.” (Luke i. 4.) In truth, he had 
heard Christ say, “It is not the will of My 
Father that one of these little ones should 
perish.” (Matt. xviii. 14.) And why did he 
not make one book of it, to send to one man 
Theophilus, but has divided it into two sub- 
jects? For clearness, and to give the brother 
a pause for rest. Besides, the two treatises 
are distinct in their subject-matter. 

But consider how Christ accredited his 
words by His deeds. Thus He saith, “Learn 
of Me, for I am meek and lowly in heart.” 
(Ib. xi. 29.) He taught men to be poor,! * 
and exhibited this by His actions: “For the 
Son of Man,” He says, “hath not where to lay 
Hisy-head;”»\ (Ib. ‘vili.. 20.) Again, ‘He 
charged men to love their enemies; and He 
taught the same lesson on the Cross, when 
He prayed for those who were crucifying Him. 
He said, “If any man will sue thee at the law, 
and take away thy coat, let him have thy 
cloak also” (Ib. v. 40): now He not only 
gave His garments, but even His blood. In 





1 Ms. C. has oikxrippovas, merciful; the rest, dxrjmovas, 
without possessions, which is certainly the true reading. Thus 
in the Sermon de future Vite deliciis, where Chrys. dis- 
courses largely on the harmony of Christ’s teaching and ac- 
tions, he says, TldAuv axtnnwoovynvy Tradevwv, dpa mas Sia tov 
Epywv avrnv emdetxvuTar, Aéywv, Al adwmexes, K. T. A, 

* ‘* He taught them to be poor.’? Here we havea tinge of 
asceticism. Even if we suppose that the beatitude of the poor 
refers to literal poverty (Luke vi. 20) as well as to poverty in 
spirit (Matt. v. 3), it is still incorrect to say that Jesus taught 
his disciples that poverty was in itself a virtue. The ascetic 
principle is of heathen, not of Christian origin. It is notice- 
aie ot Chrys. quotes no passage to sustain his statement.— 





this way He bade others teach. Wherefore 
Paul also said, “So as ye have us for an 
ensample.” (Philip. iii. 17.) For nothing is 
more frigid than a teacher who shows his phi- 
losophy only in words: this is to act the part 
not of a teacher, but of a hypocrite. There- 
fore the Apostles first taught by their conduct, 
and then by their words; nay rather they had 
no need of words, when their deeds spoke so 
loud. Nor is it wrong to speak of Christ’s 
Passion as action, for in suffering all He per- 
formed that great and wonderful act, by which 
He destroyed death, and effected all else that 
He did for us. 

“Until the day in which He was taken up, 
after that He,.through the Holy Spirit,, had 
given commandments unto the Apostles whom 
He had chosen. After He had given ‘com- 
mandments through the Spirit” (v. 2); ie. 
they were spiritual words that He spake unto 
them, nothing human; either this is the mean- 
ing, or, that it was by the Spirit that He 
gave them commandments.+ Do you observe 
in what low terms he still speaks of Christ, as 
in fact Christ had spoken of Himself? “ But 
if I by the Spirit of God cast out devils” 
(Matt. xii. 28); for indeed the Holy Ghost 
wrought in that Temple. Well, what did He 
command? ‘Go ye therefore,” He says, 
‘““make disciples of all the nations, baptizing 
them into the Name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you.” (Ib. xxviii. 19, 20.) A high en- 
comium this for the Apostles; to have such 
a charge entrusted to them, I mean, the sal-’ 
vation of the world! words full of the Spirit ! 
And this the writer hints at in the expression, 
“through the Holy Ghost” (and, “the words 
which I spake unto you,” saith the Lord, 
‘are Spirit”) (John vi. 63); thus leading the 
hearer on to a desire of learning what the 
commands were, and establishing the author- 
ity of the Apostles, seeing it is the words of 
the Spirit they are about to speak, and the 
commandments of Christ. ‘ After He had 
given commandments,” he says, “He was 
taken up.” He does not say, ‘ascended ;’ 
he still speaks as concerning a man. It ap- 
pears then that He also taught the Disciples 
after His resurrection, but of this space of 
time no one has related to us the whole in 
detail. St. John indeed, as also does the 
present writer, dwells at greater length on 
this subject than the others; but none has 
clearly related every thing (for they hastened 
to something else); however, we have learnt 
ci Sa a 
(So 


t The latter is doubtless the correct interpretation. 
Cf. Matt. xii. 28; Johniii. 34; Luke iv. 1.— 


Meyer, Hackett). 
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these things through the Apostles, for what 
they heard, that did they tell. “To whom 
also He shewed Himself alive.” Having first 
spoken of the Ascension, he adverts to the 
Resurrection ; for since thou hast been told 
that “ He was taken up,” therefore, lest thou 
shouldest suppose Him to have been taken up 
by others}, he adds, “To whom He shewed 
Himself alive.” For if He shewed Himself in 
the greater, surely He did in thé minor cir- 
cumstance. Seest thou, how casually and un- 
perceived he drops by the way the seeds of 
these great doctrines? * 

“Being seen of them during forty days.” 
He was not always with them now, as He 
was before the Resurrection. For the writer 
does not say “forty days,” but, “ during forty 
days.” He came, and again disappeared ; 
by this leading them on to higher concep- 
tions, and no longer permitting them to stand 
affected towards Him in the same way as be- 
fore, but taking effectual measures to secure 
both these objects, that the fact of His Resur- 
rection should be believed, and that He Him- 
self should be ever after apprehended to be 
greater than man. At the same time, these 
were two opposite things; for in order to the 
belief in His Resurrection, much was to ‘be 
done of a human character, and for the other 
object, just the reverse. Nevertheless, both 
results have been effected, each when the 
fitting time arrived. 

But why did He appear not to all, but to 
the Apostles only? Because to the many it 
would have seemed a mere apparition, inas- 
much as they understood not the secret of the 
mystery. For if the disciples themselves were 
at first incredulous and were troubled, and 
needed the evidence of actual touch with the 
hand, and of His eating with them, how would 
it have fared in all likelihood with the multi- 
tude? For this reason therefore by the mira- 
cles [wrought by the Apostles] He renders 
the evidence of His Resurrection unequivocal, 
so that not only the men of those times—this 
1s what would come of the ocular proof—but 
also all men thereafter, should be certain of 
the fact, that He was risen. Upon this 
ground also we argue with unbelievers. For 


1 1,e. as @icumenius explains zz 7. (va wy Ts vouion €éTépov 
dvvamer ToUTO yevéoOar, lest any should suppose this to have 
been done by the power of another, he adds, to show that it 
was His own act, 7o whom also, etc. 

* It is more than doubtful whether the mention of the 
resurrection is introduced (i. 3 sq.) for the purpose of meet- 
ing sceptical objections. The writer will rather make it the 
point of departure for his subsequent narrative. He has men- 
tioned the ascension; the resurrection is the other great 
event and he will introduce a resumé of the more important 
circumstances which happened during the period between 
these two events and which have an important bearing upon 
the history about to be related.—G. B. S. 

+ Chrys. seems to overlook the appearance “‘ to above five 
hundred brethren at once,” 1 Cor, xv. 6.—G. B.S. 





if He did not rise again, but remains dead, 
how did the Apostles perform miracles in His 
name? But they did not, say you, perform 
miracles? ,How then was our religion (é#voc) 
instituted? For this certainly they will not 
controvert nor impugn what we see with our 
eyes: so that when they say that no miracles 
took place, they inflict a worse stab? upon 
themselves. For this would be the greatest of 
miracles, that without any miracles, the whole 
world should have eagerly come to be taken in 
the nets of twelve poor and illiterate men. 
For not by wealth of money, not by wisdom of 
words, not by any thing else of this kind, did 
the fishermen prevail; so that objectors must 
even against their will acknowledge that there 
was in these men a Divine power, for no hu- 
man strength could ever possibly effect such 
great results. For this He then remained 
forty days on earth, furnishing in this length 
of time the sure evidence of their seeing Him 
in His own proper Person, that they might 
not suppose that what they saw was a phan- 
tom. And not content with this, He added 
also the evidence of eating with them at their 
board: as to signify this, the writer. adds, 
“And being at. table® with them, He com- 
manded.’’* (v. 4.) And this circumstance the 
Apostles themselves always put forth as an in- 
fallible token of the Resurrection; as where 
they say, ‘‘ Who did eat and drink with Him.” 
(Acts x,41.) 

And what did He, when appearing unto 
them those forty days? Why, He conversed 
with them, says the writer, ‘‘concerning the 
kingdom of God.” (v. 3.) For, since the disci- 
ples both had been distressed and troubled at 
the things which already had taken place, and 
were about to go forth to encounter great 
difficulties, He recovered them by His dis- 
courses concerning the future. “He com 
manded them that they should not depart from 
Jerusalem, but wait for the promise of the 
Father.” (v. 4.) First, He led them out to Gali- 
Jee, afraid and trembling, in order that they 
might listen to His words in security. After- 





2 Tepimeipovar, Ms. C. and Cat. (see 1 Tim. vi, 9, prerced them- 
selves through with many sorrows), and in this sense Hom. zz 
Matt. 455 B. 463 A. The word is used as here, ibid. 831 C. 
where several Mss. have mavraxod 9 mAdvy eavTny mepuTeiper, 
for éavty mepimimre. : 

3 Suvadcgouevos. In the margin of E. V. ‘‘ Eating together 
with them, The Catena here and below, had pr. man. the 
other reading, cvvavArgouevos, but corrected in both places. 
St. Chrys. so takes the word, Hom. in Princip. Act. § 11.767 E. 
in Joann. 522 D. CEcumen. in |. explains it, rovréott kowwwvdy 
GAY, Kolwwvev Tpamégys, ‘‘ Partaking of the salt, partaking of 
the table.” ‘ f 3 

* Chrys. here follows the interpretation which derives 
ovvadrcouevos (i. 4) from ovv and das (salt) hence, eating to- 
gether, So several ancient authorities as Vulgate (convesceus) 
and even modern, as Meyer. Rut the preferable derivation is 
from ovv and dAjs (crowded), hence to de assembled, to meet 
with (sc. avtots). So Olshausen, Hackett, Lechler, Thayer’s 
Lex. and most modern authorities.—G. B. S. 
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wards, when they had heard, and had passed 
forty days with Him, ‘He commanded them 
that they should not depart from Jerusalem.” 
Wherefore? Just as when soldiers are to 
charge a multitude, no one thinks of letting 
them issue forth until they have armed them- 
selves, or as horses are not suffered to start 
from the barriers until they have got their 
charioteer; so Christ did not suffer these to 
appear in the field before the descent of the 
Spirit, that they might not be in a condition to 
be easily defeated and taken captive by the 
many. Nor was this the only reason, but 
also there were many in Jerusalem who should 
believe. And then again that it might not be 
‘said, that leaving their own acquaintance, 
they had gone to make a parade among 
strangers, therefore among those very men 
who had put Christ to death do they exhibit 
the proofs of His Resurrection, among those 
who had crucified and buried Him, in the very 
town in which the iniquitous deed had been 
perpetrated; thereby stopping the mouths of 
all foreign objectors. For when those even 
who had crucified Him appear as believers, 
clearly this proved both the fact of the cruci- 
fixion and the iniquity of the deed, and af- 
forded a mighty evidence of the Resurrection. 
Furthermore, lest the Apostles should say, 
How shall it be possible for us to live among 
wicked and bloody men, they so many in num- 
ber, we so few and contemptible, observe how 
He does away their fear and distress, by these 
words, “But wait for the promise of the 
Father, which ye have heard of Me.” (v. 4.) 
You will say, When had they heard this? 
When He said, “It is expedient for you that 1 
go away; for if I go not away, the Comforter 
will not come unto you.” (John xvi. 7.) And 
again, “I will pray the Father, and He shall 
send you another Comforter, that He may 
abide with you.” (ib. xiv. 16.) 

But why did the Holy Ghost come to them, 
not while Christ was present, nor even im- 
mediately after his departure, but, whereas 
Christ ascended on the fortieth day, the Spirit 
descended ‘“‘ when the day of Pentecost,” that 
is, the fiftieth, ‘was fully come?” (Acts ii. 1.) 
And how was it, if the Spirit had not yet 
come, that He said, “ Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost?” (John xx. 22.) In order to render 
them capable and meet for the reception of 
Him. For if Daniel fainted at the sight of an 
Angel (Dan. viii. 17), much more would these 
when about to receive so great a grace. 
Either this then is to be said, or else that 
Christ spoke of what was to come, as if come 
already; as when He said, “Tread ye upon 
serpents and scorpions, and over all the 
power of the devil.” (Luke x. 19.) But 
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why had the Holy Ghost not yet come? It 
was fit that they should first be brought to 
have a longing desire for that event,.and so 
receive the grace. For this reason Christ 
Himself departed, and then the Spirit de- 
scended. For had He Himself been there, 
they would not have expected the Spirit so 
earnestly as they did. On this account neither 
did He come immediately after Christ’s As- 
cension, but after eight or nine days. It is 
the same with us also; for our desires towards 
God are then most raised, when we stand in 
need. Accordingly, John chose that time to 
send his disciples to Christ when they were 
likely to feel their need of Jesus, during his 
own imprisonment. Besides, it was fit that 
our nature should be seen in heaven, and that 
the reconciliation should be perfected, and 
then the Spirit should come, and the joy 
should be unalloyed. For, if the Spirit being 
already come, Christ had then departed, and 
the Spirit remained; the consolation would 
not have been so great as it was. For in fact 
they clung to Him, and could not bear to part 
with Him ; wherefore also to comfort them He 
said, “It is expedient for you that I go 
away.” (John xvi. 7.) On this account He 
also waits during those intermediate days, 
that they might first despond for awhile, and 
be made, as | said, to feel their need of Him. 
and then reap a full and unalloyed delight. 
But if the Spirit were inferior to the Son, the 
consolation would not have been adequate; 
and how could He have said, “ It is expedient 
for you?” For this reason the greater mat- 
ters of teaching were reserved for the Spirit, 
that the disciples might not imagine Him in- 
ferior. 

Consider also how necessary He made it for 
them to abide in Jerusalem, by promising that 
the Spirit should be granted them. For lest 
they should again flee away after His Ascen- 
sion, by this expectation, as by a bond, He 
keeps them to that spot. But having said, 
‘Wait for the promise of the Father, which ye 
have heard of Me,” He then adds, “ For John 
truly baptized with water, but ye shall be bap- 
tized with the Holy Ghost not many days 
hence.” (v. 4, 5.) For now indeed He gives 
them to see the difference there was betwixt 
Him and John, plainly, and not as heretofore 
in obscure hints; for in fact He had spoken 
very obscurely, when He said, “ Notwithstand- 
ing, he that is least in the kingdom of heaven 
is greater than he:” but now He says plainly, 
“John baptized with water, but ye shall be 
baptized with the Holy Ghost.” (Matt. xi. 11.) 
And he no longer uses the testimony, but 
merely adverts to the person of John, remind- 
ing the disciples of what he had said, and 


moments. 
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shows them that they are now become greater 
than John; seeing they too are to baptize 
with the Spirit. Again, He did not say, I 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost, but, “ Ye 
shall be baptized:” teaching us humility. 
For this was plain enough from the testimony 
of John, that it was Christ Himself Who 
should baptize: ‘He it is that shall baptize 
you with the Holy Ghost and with fire ” (Luke 
ili. 16.); wherefore also He made mention of 
John. 

The Gospels, then, are a history of what 
Christ did and said; but the Acts, of what 
that “other Comforter” said and did. Not 
but that the Spirit did many things in the 
Gospels also; even as Christ here in the Acts 
still works in men as He did in the Gospels: 
only then the Spirit wrought through the 
Temple, now through the Apostles: then, He 
came into the Virgin’s womb, and fashioned 
the Temple ; now, into Apostolic souls: then, 
in the likeness of a dove; now, in the likeness 
of fire. And wherefore? Showing there the 
gentleness of the Lord, but here His taking 
vengeance also, He now puts them in mind of 
the judgment likewise. For, when need was 
to forgive, need was there of much gentle- 
ness; but now we have obtained the gift, it is 
henceforth a time for judgment and examina- 
tion. 

‘ But why does Christ say, “Ye shall be 
baptized,” when in fact there was no water in 
the upper room? Because the more essential 
part of Baptism is the Spirit, through Whom 
indeed the water has its operation; in the 
same manner our Lord also is said to be 
anointed, not that He had ever been anointed 
with oil, but because He had received the 
Spirit. Besides, we do in fact find them re- 
ceiving a baptism with water [and a baptism 
with the Spirit], and these at different 
In our case both take place under 


one act, but then they were divided. For in 


“the beginning they were baptized by John; 


since, if harlots and publicans went to that 
baptism, much rather would they who there- 
after were to be baptized by the Holy Ghost. 
Then, that the Apostles might not say, that 
they were always having it held out to them 
in promises (John xiv. 15, 16), (for indeed 
Christ had already discoursed much to them 
concerning the Spirit, that they should not 
imagine It to be an impersonal Energy or 
Operation, (évépyevav avuréorarov) that they 
might not say this, then, He adds, “not many 
days hence.” And He did not explain when, 
that they might always watch: but, that it 





2 So Mss. C. F. D. and the Catena. The others have povov 
avrod, ‘of him (John) alone,” not of his testimony. 











would soon take place, He told them, that 
they might not faint; yet the exact time He 
refrained from adding, that they might always 
be vigilant. Nor does He assure them by 
this alone; I mean, by. the shortness of the 
time, but withal by saying, “The promise 
which ye have heard of Me.” For this is 
not, saith He, the only time I have told you, 
but already I have promised what I shall cer- 
tainly perform. What wonder then that He 
does not signify the day of the final consumma- 
tion, when this day which was so near He did 
not choose to reveal? And with good rea- 
son; to the end they may be ever wakeful, 
and in a state of expectation and earnest 
heed. 

For it cannot, it cannot be, that a man 
should enjoy the benefit of grace except he 
watch. Seest thou not what Elias saith to his 
disciple? “If thou see me when I am taken 
up” (2 Kings ii. 10), this that thou askest 
shall be done for thee. Christ also was ever 
wont to say unto those that came unto Him, 
“ Believest thou?” For if we be not appro- 
priated and made over to the thing given, ? 
neither do we greatly feel the benefit. So it 
was also in the case of Paul; grace did not 
come to him immediately, but three days in- 
tervened, during which he was blind ; purified 
the while, and prepared by fear. For as 
those who dye the purple first season with 
other ingredients the cloth that is to receive 
the dye, that the bloom may not be fleeting; # 
so in this instance God first takes order that 
the soul shall be thoroughly in earnest, and 
then pours forth His grace. On this account 
also, neither did He immediately send the 
Spirit, but on the fiftieth day. Now if any 
one ask, why we also do not baptize at that 
season of Pentecost? we may answer, that 
grace is the same now as then;* but the mind 
becomes more elevated now, by being pre- 
pared through fasting. And the season too 
of Pentecost furnishes a not unlikely reason. 
What may that be? Our fathers held Bap- 





2 "Bay yap un olkerw0auev mpos To dudduevov, Erasm. Visi red 
date addicti fuerimus. 

3 Oi thy aGAovpyiéa Bamrovres. . . . tva my e€itnAov yévynTat TO 
av0os. Comp. Plat. Repudbl. iv. vol. i. p. 289. Stallb. Ovxovdv 
oigba, Hv dS éyw, OTe ol Badets, emerdav BovAnPaar Baar Epa wor’ 
elvar aAovpya, MPMTov ev EkAEyoVTAL EK TOTOVTWY XpwLATWY Mia 
pvc Thy Twv AcUKOY, EwELTA TpoTApagKEVasoVGL OVK OALyN Tapa- 
oKevy Oeparevoartes Orws Sé€eTar OTL MaALTTA TO GVOOS, Kal OVTH 
6y Barrovor. 

4 The question, fully expressed, is, ‘ Why do we baptize, not 
at Pentecost, du¢ oz Easter’ Eve?’ And the answer is, * Be- 
cause the lenten fast forms a meet preparation for the recep- 
tion of baptism. And moreover, there is a reason which 
weighed with our fathers, in respect of this season of the fifty 
days, the time of the Church’s great festivity. The baptism 
newly received would restrain the neophytes from giving 
loose to carnal lusts; having prepared them to keep the feast 
with a holy and awful gladness.’ It should be borne in mind, 
that these Homilies were commenced during the [evrtyxoarn, 
i. e. the period of fifty days between Easter and Pentecost : 
at which season the Book of Acts was usually read in the 
Churches. 
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tism to be just the proper curb upon evil 
concupiscence, and a powerful lesson for 
teaching to be sober-minded even in a time of 
delights. ; : 

As if then we were banquetting with Christ 
Himself, and partaking of His table, let us do 
nothing at random, but let us pass our time in 
fastings, and prayers, and much sobriety of 
mind. For if a man who is destined to enter 
upon some temporal government, prepares 
himself all his life long, and that he may ob- 
tain some dignity, lays out his money, spends 
his time, and submits to endless troubles; 
what shall we deserve, who draw near to. the 
kingdom of heaven with such negligence, and 
both show no earnestness before we have re- 
ceived, and after having received are again 
negligent? Nay, this is the very reason why 
we are negligent after having received, that 
we did not watch before we had received. 
Therefore many, after they have received, im- 
mediately have returned to their former 
vomit, and have become more wicked, and 
drawn upon themselves a more severe punish- 
ment; when having been delivered from their 
former sins, herein they have more grievously 
provoked the Judge, that having been de- 
livered from so great a disease, still they did 
not learn sobriety, but that has happened unto 
them, which Christ threatened to the paralytic 
man, saying, “ Behold thou art made whole: 
sin no more, lest a worse thing come unto 
thee’ (John v. 14): and which He also pre- 
dicted of the Jews, that “the last state shall be 
worse than the first.” (Matt. xii. 45.) For 7, 
saith He, showing that by their ingratitude 
they should bring upon them the worst of 
evils, “if I had not come, and spoken unto 
them, they had not had sin” (John xv, 22); so 
that the guilt of sins committed after these 
benefits is doubled and quadrupled, in that, 
after the honour put upon us, we show our- 
selves ungrateful and wicked. And the Laver 
of Baptism helps not a whit to procure for us 
a milder punishment. And consider: a man 
has gotten grievous sins by committing mur- 
der or adultery, or some other crime: ¢hese 
were remitted through Baptism. For there is 
no sin, no impiety, which does not yield and 
give place to this gift; for the Grace is 
Divine. A man has again committed adultery 
and murder; the former adultery is indeed 
done away, the murder forgiven, and not 
brought up again to his charge, “ for the gifts 
and calling of God are without repentance ” 
(Rom. xi. 29); but for those committed after 
Baptism he suffers a punishment as great as 
he would if both the former sins were brought 
up again, and many worse than these. For 
the guilt is no longer simply equal, but 
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doubled and tripled.* Look: in proof that 
the penalty of these sins is greater, hear what 
St. Paul says: “ He that despised Moses’ law 
died without mercy, under two or three wit- 
nesses: of how. much sorer punishment, sup- 
pose ye, shall he be thought worthy, who hath 
trodden under foot the Son of God, and hath 
counted the blood of the covenant an unholy 
thing, and hath done despite unto the Spirit 
of grace?’ (Heb, x28, 26,) 

Perhaps we have now deterred many from 
receiving baptism. Not however with this 
intention have we so spoken, but on purpose 
that having received it, they may continue in 
temperance and much moderation. ‘But I 
am afraid,’ says one. If thou wert afraid, 
thou wouldest have received and guarded it. 
‘Nay,’ saith he, ‘but this is the very reason 
why I do not receive it,—that I am fright- 
ened.’ And art thou not afraid to depart 
thus? ‘God is merciful,’ saith he. Receive 
baptism then, because He is merciful and 
ready to help. But thou, where to be in ear- 
nest is the thing required, dost not allege this 
mercifulness ; thou thinkest of this only where 
thou hast a mind to do'so. And yet that was 
the time to resort to God’s mercy, and we 
shall then be surest of obtaining it, when we 
do our part. For he that has cast the.whole 
matter upon God, and, after his baptism, sins, 
as being man it is likely, he may, and repents, 
shall obtain mercy; whereas he that prevar- 
icates with God’s mercy, and departs this life 
with no portion in that grace, shall have his 
punishment without a word to be said for him. 
‘But how if he depart,’ say you, ‘after hav- 
ing had the grace vouchsafed to him?’ He 
will depart empty again of all good works. 1 
For it is impossible, yes, it is in my opinion 
impossible, that the man who upon such 
hopes dallied with baptism should have 
effected ought generous and good. And why 





* This view, that baptism cleansed from all sin, and that, 
therefore, sin after baptism was far more heinous and hard to. 
be forgiven, held wide sway in the early church and operated 
as a powerful motive for the delay of baptism. The reception. 
of the grace of baptism involves this increased liability to. 
deadlier sin. For this reason Tertullian had urged its post- 
ponement. ‘‘ And so according to the circumstances and 
disposition, and even age, of each individual, the delay of 
baptism is preferable; principally, however, in the case of 
little. children.” “If any understand the weighty import of 
baptism, they will fear its reception more than its delay,”’ etc. 
De Baptismo, xviii. Chrys. did not carry the idea to this 
length.—G. B. S. 

1 Ti ody dv katakwwbels pnow amedevoeta TAALY KEvos KaTOpOw-- 
“atwr, Cod. C, and so A, but with ameAevoy In the latter re- 
cension this sentence is omitted, and instead of it, we have, 
Té 6€ ravtTa Kata THS TEavTOD GwTypias mpoBAAAy ; ‘ But why dost 
thou put forth such pretences against thine own salvation?’ 
Chrys. had just said, dweA@wv auorpos THs xapitos amatpaitntoy- 
eeu Thy Texwpiov. The objector (with the usual prevaricating 
formula, ti ody éav 70 Kai 76; Hom. 7n Matt. 229 D.) says: TL 
oty dv katatwels, sc. THs XapiTos améAOy ; to which Chrys. an- 
swers: ‘AmeAevoetat maALv Kevds KaTopOwpnatwv . He will depart 
as empty of good works as he was before his baptism : adding,,. 
For it is, 1 think, utterly impossible that such an one [though 
he should live ever so long after baptism] would have: 
wrought out his own salvation. 
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dost thou harbor such fear, and presume 
upon the uncertain chance of the future? 
Why not convert this fear into labor and 
earnestness, and thou shalt be great and ad- 
mirable? Which is best, to fear or to 
labor? Suppose some one to have placed 
thee, having nothing to do, in a tottering 
house, saying, Look for the decaying roof to 
fall upon thy head: for perhaps it will fall, 
perhaps not; but if thou hadst rather it 
should not, then work and inhabit the more 
secure apartment: which wouldest thou have 
rather chosen, that idle condition accompanied 
with fear, or this labor with confidence? 
Why then, act now in the same way. For the 
uncertain future is like a decayed house, ever 
threatening to fall; but this work, laborious 
though it be, ensures safety. 

Now God forbid. that it should happen to us 
to fall into so great straits as to sin after bap- 
tism. However, even if aught such should 
happen, God is merciful, and has given us 
many ways of obtaining remission even after 
this. But just as those who sin after baptism 
are punished for this reason more severely 
than the Catechumens, so again, those who 
know that there are medicines in repentance, 
and yet will not make use of them, will 
undergo a more grievous chastisement. For 
by how much the mercy ‘of God is enlarged, 
by so much does the punishment increase, if 
we do not duly profit by that mercy. What 
sayest thou, O man? When thou wast full of 
such grievous evils, and given over, suddenly 
thou becamest a friend, and wast exalted to 
the highest honor, not by labors of thine 
own, but by the gift of God: thou didst again 
return to thy former misconduct; and though 
thou didst deserve to be sorely punished, 
nevertheless, God did not turn away, but gave 
unnumbered opportunities of salvation, where- 
by thou mayest yet become a friend: yet for 
all this, thou hast not the will to labor. 


- What forgiveness canst thou deserve hence- 


forth? Will not the Gentiles with good 
reason deride thee as a worthless drone? 
For if there be power in that doctrine of 
yours, say they, what means this multitude of 
uninitiated persons? Ifthe mysteries be ex- 
cellent and desirable, let none receive bap- 
tism at his last gasp. For that is not the 
time for giving of mysteries but for making of 
wills; the time for mysteries is in health of 
mind and soundness of soul. For, if a man 
would not prefer to make his will in such a 
condition ; and if he does so make it, he gives 
a handle for subsequent litigation (and this 
is the reason why testators premise these 
words: “Alive, in my senses, and in health, 
I make this disposal of my property: ”), how 











should it be possible for a person who is no 
longer master of his senses to go through the 
right course of preparation for the — sacred 
mysteries?+ For if in the affairs of this life, 
the laws of the world would not permit a man 
who was not perfectly sound in mind to make 
a will, although it be in his own affairs that 
he would lay down the law; how, when thou 
art receiving instruction concerning the king- 
dom of heaven, and the unspeakable riches of 
that world, shall it be possible for thee to 
learn all clearly, when very likely too thou art 
beside thyself through the violence of thy 
malady? And when wilt thou say those 
words? to Christ, in the act of being buried 
with Him when at the point to depart hence? 
For indeed both by works and by words must 
we show our good will towards Him. (Rom. 
vi. 4.) Now what thou art doing is all one, 
as ifa man should want to be enlisted as a 
soldier, when the war is just about to break 
up; or to strip for the contest in the arena, 
just when the spectators have risen from their 
seats. For thou hast thine arms given thee, 
not that thou shouldest straightway depart 
hence, but that being equipped therewith, 
thou mayest raise a trophy over the enemy. 
Let no one think that it is out of season to 
discourse on this subject, because it is not 
Lent now. Nay, this it is that vexes me, that 
ye look to a set time in such matters. 
Whereas that Eunuch, barbarian as he was 
and ona journey, yeaon the very highway, 
he did not seek for a set time (Acts viil. 27); 
no, nor the jailer, though he was in the midst 
of a set of prisoners, and the teacher he saw 
before him was aman scourged and in 
chains, and whom he was. still to have in 
his custody. (ib. xvi. 29.) But here, not 
being inmates of a jail, nor out on a journey, 
many are putting off their baptism even to 
their last breath. 

Now if thou still questionest that Christ is 
God, stand away from the Church: be not 
here, even as a hearer of the Divine Word, 
and as one of the catechumens :* but if thou 
art sure of this, and knowest clearly this truth, 


1 Mera axpiBetas pvotaywyetobar, alluding to the xcaryxnors 
pvoTaywytKy, i, e, the course of instruction by which the cate- 
chumens were prepared for baptism. See the Catecheticai 
Discourses of St, Cyril of Jerusalem. ‘ 

2 Ta pyuata éxetva: i. e. not (as Ben seems to interpret) 
‘Buried with Christ; ’ as if this were part of the form of 
words put into the mouth of the person to be baptized; but 
the words, ‘‘I renounce thee, O Satan, and all thy angels, 
and all thy service, and all thy pomp: and I enlist myself with 
Thee, O Christ.” St. Chrysost. Serm. ad pop. Antioch, xxi. p. 
244. The words, ‘‘buried with Him,’’ serve to show more 
clearly the absurdity of such delay: ‘we are ‘buried with 
Christ in His death,’ that we may rise again to newness of 
life, not that we should pass at once from the spiritual burial 
to the literal.” 

3 The catechumens were allowed to be present at the first 
part of the service (Missa catechumenorum); and were dis- 
missed after the Sermon, before the proper Prayers of the 
Church, or Missa Fidelium. 
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why delay? Why shrink back and hesitate ? 
For fear, say you, lest I should sin, But dost 
thou not fear what is worse, to depart for the 
next world with such a heavy burden? For 
it is not equally excusable, not to have gotten 
a grace set before you, andto have failed in 
attempting to live uprightly. If thou be 
called to account, Why didst thou not come 
for it? what wilt thou answer? In the other 
case thou mayest allege the burden of thy 
passions, and the difficulty of a virtuous life: 
but nothing of the kind here. For here is 
grace, freely conveying liberty. But thou 
fearest lest thou shouldest sin? Let this be 
thy language after Baptism: and then enter- 
tain this fear, in order to hold fast the liberty 
thou hast received; not now, to prevent thy 
receiving such a gift. Whereas now thou art 
wary before baptism, and negligent after it. 
But thou art waiting for Lent: and why? 
Has that season any advantage? Nay, it was 
not at the Passover that the Apostles re- 
ceived! the grace, but at another season ; and 
then three thousand (Luke says,) and five 
thousand were baptized: (ch. ii. 41; iv. 4, 
and ch. x.) and again Cornelius. Let us then 
not wait for a set time, lest by hesitating and 
putting off we depart empty, and destitute of 
so great gifts. What do you suppose is my 
anguish when I hear that any person has been 
taken away unbaptized, while I reflect upon 
the intolerable punishments of that life, the 
inexorable doom! Again, how I am grieved 
to behold others drawing near to their last 
gasp, and not brought to their right mind 
even then. Hence too it is that scenes take 
place quite unworthy of this gift. For 
whereas there ought to be joy, and dancing, 
-and exultation, and wearing of garlands, when 
another is christened; the wife of the sick 
man has no sooner heard that the physician 
has ordered this, than she is overcome 
with grief, as if it were some dire calamity; 
she sets up the greatest lamentation, and 
nothing is heard all over the house but crying 
and wailing, just as it is when condemned 
criminals are led away to their doom. The 
sick man again is then more sorely grieved ; 
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and if he recovers from his illness, is as vexed 
as if some great harm had been done to him. 
For since he had not been prepared for a vir- 
tuous life, he has no heart for the conflicts 
which are to follow, and shrinks at the 
thought of them. Do you see what devices 
the devil contrives, what shame, what ridi- 
cule? Let us rid ourselves of this disgrace ; 
let us live as Christ has enjoined. He gave 
us Baptism, not that we should receive and 
depart, but that we should show the fruits of 
it in our after life. How can one say to him 
who is departing and broken down, Bear 
fruit? Hast thou not heard that “the fruit of 
the Spirit is love, joy, peace?” (Gal. v. 22.) 
How comes it then that the very contrary 
takes place here? For the wife stands there 
mourning, when she ought to rejoice; the 
children weeping, when they ought to be glad 
together; the sick man himself-lies there in 
darkness, and surrounded by noise and tumult, 
when he ought to be keeping high festival ; 
full of exceeding despondency at the thought 
of leaving his children orphans, his wife a 
widow, his house desolate. Is this a state in 
which to draw near unto mysteries? answer 
me; is this a state in which to approach the 
sacred table?? Are such scenes to be toler- 
ated? Should the Emperor send letters and 
release the prisoners in the jails, there is joy 
and gladness: God sends down the Holy 
Ghost from Heaven to remit not arrears 
of money, but a whole mass of sins, and 
do ye all bewail and lament? Why, how 
grossly unsuitable is this! Not to men- 
tion that sometimes it is upon the dead that 
the water has been poured, and holy mys- 
teries flung upon the ground. However, 
not we are to blame for this, but men who 
are so perverse. I exhort you then to leave 
all, and turn and draw near to Baptism with 
all alacrity, that having given proof of great 
earnestness at this present time, we may ob- 
tain confidence for that which is to come; 
whereunto that we may attain, may it be 
granted unto us all by the grace and mercy of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, to Whom be glory and 
power for ever and ever. Amen. 





1 KarnéwOnoar THs xapitos, as above, p. 8, note 1, ri ody av 
Katatindeds ; 





2 The Holy Communion, administered immediately after 
baptism, : 
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ACTS I. 6. 


“When they therefore were come together, they asked 
of Him, saying, Lord, wilt Thou at this time re- 
store again the kingdom to Israel ?”’ 


WHEN the disciples intend to ask anything, 
they approach Him together, that by dint of 
numbers they may abash Him into compli- 
ance. They well knew that in what He had 
said previously, ‘ Of that day knoweth no man” 
(Matt. xxiv. 36), He had merely declined 
telling them: therefore they again drew near, 
and put the question. 
put it had they been truly satisfied with that 
answer. For having heard that they were 
about to receive the Holy Ghost, they, as 
being now worthy of instruction, desired to 
learn. Also they were quite ready for free- 
dom: for they had no mind to address them- 
selves to danger; what they wished was to 
breathe freely again; for they were no light 
matters that had happened to them, but the 
utmost peril had impended over them. And 
without saying any thing to Him of the Holy 
Ghost, they put this question: “ Lord, wilt 
Thou at this time restore the kingdom to 
Israel?” They did not ask, when? but 
whether “at this time.” So eager were they 
for that day. Indeed, to me it appears that 
they had not any clear notion of the nature of 
that kingdom; for the Spirit had not yet in- 
structed them.* And they do not say, When 
shall these things be? but they approach Him 
with greater honour, saying, “Wilt Thou at 
this time restore again the kingdom,” as being 
now already fallen. For there they were still 
affected towards sensible objects, seeing they 
were not yet become better than those who 
were before them; here they have henceforth 
high conceptions concerning Christ. Since 
then their minds are elevated, He also speaks 
to them in a higher strain. For He no longer 
tells them, “ Of that day not even the Son of 
Man knoweth ” (Mark xiii. 32); but He says, 
“Tt is not for you to know the times or the 





* The emphatic position of év 76 xpovw TovTw as well as the | 
answer of Jesus shows that the disciples’ earnest hope and ex- | 


pectation were that their Lord should, during their life-time, 
personally organize a kingdom on the basis of the Jewish 
theocracy. Chrys. is explicit in pointing out their incorrect 
conception of the kingdom of Christ, but does not here explain 
the specifically Jewish character of that conception. In the 
early disciples we behold the constant struggle of the Chris- 
tian spirit to break away from the forms o 

ism,—-G. B.S. 
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seasons. which the Father hath put in His 
own power” (Acts i. 7.) Ye ask things 
greater than your capacity, He would say. 
And yet even now they learned things that 
were much greater than this. And that you” 
may see that this is strictly the case, look how 
many things I shall enumerate. What, I pray 
you, was greater than their having learned 
what they did learn? Thus, they learned that 
there is a Son of God, and that God has a Son 
equal with Himself in dignity (John v. 17-20) ; 
they learned that there will be a resurrection 
(Matt. xvil.g); that when He ascended He 
sat on the right hand of God (Luke xxii. 69) ; 
and what is still more stupendous, that Flesh 
is seated in heaven, and adored by Angels, 
and that He will come again (Mark xvi. 19) ; 
they learned what is to take place in the judg- 
ment (Matt. xvi. 27); learned that they shall 
then sit and judge the twelve tribes of Israel 
(Luke xxi. 27); learned that the Jews would 
be cast out, and in their stead the Gentiles 
should come in (Matt. xix. 28). For, tell me, 
which is greater? to learn that a person will 
reign, or to learn the time when? (Luke xxi. 
24). Paul learned “things which it is not . 
lawful for a man to utter” (2 Cor. xii. 4); 
things that were before the world was made, 
he learned them all. Which is the more diffi- 
cult, the beginning or the end? Clearly to 
learn the beginning. This, Moses learned, 
and the time when, and how long ago: and 
he enumerates the years. And! the wise 
Solomon saith, “I will make mention of things 
from the beginning of the world.” And that 
the time is at hand, they do know: as Paul 
saith, “The Lord is at hand, be careful for 
nothing.” (Phil. iv. 5). These things they 
knew not [then], and yet He mentions many 
signs (Matt. ch. xxiv). But, as He has just 
said, “Not many days hence,” wishing them 
to be vigilant, and did not openly declare 
the precise moment, so is it here also. How- 
ever, it is not about the general Consumma- 
tion that they now ask Him, but, “ Wilt Thou 
at this time,” say they, “restore the kingdom 
to Israel?” And not even this did He re- 








1 Cod. C. omits this sentence here, and inserts it below (p. 
12), where it is evidently out of place. The passage referred 
to seems to be Ecclus. 51, 8. 
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veal to them. They also asked this [about 
the end of the world] béfore: and as on that 
occasion He answered by leading them away 
from thinking that their deliverance was near, 
and, on the contrary, cast them into the 
midst of perils, so likewise on this occasion, 
but more mildly. For, that they may not 
imagine themselves to be wronged, and these 
things to be mere pretences, hear what He 
says: He immediately gives them that at 
which they rejoiced: for He adds: “ But ye 
shall receive power, after that the Holy Ghost 
is come upon you; and ye shall be witnesses 
unto Me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, 
and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part 
of the earth.” (Acts i. 8.) Then, that they 
may make no more enquiries, straightway 
He was received up. Thus, just as on the 
former occasion He had darkened their minds 
by awe, and by saying, “I know not ;’’ here 
also He does so by being taken up. For 
great was their eagerness on the subject, and 
they would not have desisted; and yet it was 
very necessary that they should not learn this. 
For tell me,’ which do the Gentiles most dis- 
believe? that there will be a consummation of 
the world, or that God is become man, and 
issued from the Virgin?? But I am ashamed 
of dwelling on this point, as if it were about 
some difficult matter. Then again, that the 
disciples might not say, Why dost thou leave 
the matter in suspense? He adds, ‘ Which 
the Father hath put in His own power.” 
And yet He declared the Father’s power and 
His to be one: as in the saying, “ For as the 
Father raiseth up the dead and quickeneth 
them, even so the Son quickeneth whom He 
will.” (John v. 21.) If where need is to work, 
Thou actest with the same power as the 
Father; where it behooves to know, dost Thou 
not know with the same power? Yet cer- 
tainly to raise up the dead is much greater 
than to learn the day. If the greater be with 
power, much more the other. 

But just as when we see a child crying, and 
pertinaciously wishing to get something from 
us that is not expedient for him, we hide the 
thing, and show him our empty hands, and 
say, “See, we have it not:” the like has 
Christ here done with the Apostles. But as 
the child, even when we show ® him [our empty 
hands], persists with his crying, conscious he 
has been deceived, and then we leave him, 
and depart, saying, “ Such an one calls me:” 





1 The connection must be supplied: e. g. It was not that 
this point of knowledge was too high for them; for, as has 
been shown, they knew already, or were soon to know, things 
much higher than this, and which their hearers would find 
much harder to believe. For tell me, etc. 

2 Here C. has the sentence: ‘* Also the wise Solomon saith, 
etc.” p. rz, note }. 

§ Kai derxvivtwy yuav, C. the modern text has py. 





and we give him something else instead, in 
order to divert him from his desire, telling 
him it is a much finer thing than the other, 
and then hasten away; in like manner Christ 
acted.* The disciples: asked to have some- 
thing, and He said He had it not. And on 
the first occasion he frightened them. Then 
again they asked to have it now: He said He 
had it not; and He did not frighten them 
now, but after having shown‘ [the empty 
hands], He has done this, and gives them a 
plausible reason:° “ Which the Father,” He 
says, ‘‘ hath put in his own power.” What? 
Thou not know the things of the Father! 
Thou knowest Him, and not what belongs to 
Him! And yet Thou hast said, “ None 
knoweth the Father but the Son” (Luke x. 
25); and, “The Spirit searcheth all things, 
yea, the deep things of God” (a Cor. ii. 10); 
and Thou not know this! But they feared to 
ask Him again, lest they should hear Him 
say, ‘“ Are ye also without understanding? ” 
(Matt. xv. 26.) For they feared Him now 
much more than before. “But ye shall re- 
ceive power, after that the Holy Ghost is 
come upon you.” As in the former instance 
He had not answered their question (for it is 
the part of a teacher to teach not what the 
disciple chooses, but what is expedient for 
him to Jearn), so in this, He tells them be- 
forehand, for this reason, what they ought to 
know, that they may not be troubled. In 
truth, they were yet weak. But to inspire 
them with confidence, He raised up their 
souls, and concealed what was grievous. 





* These illustrations, which seem to admit a half deceptive 
element in our Lord’s conversations, are as little justified by 
the passage in hand as by the character of Jesus. hat Jesus 
promises, viz.: the Holy Spirit, is not promised in order to 
*‘ divert’ the disciples from their desire, but to assure to them 
a greater blessing than they then knew how toanticipate. The 
disciples wish a temporal kingdom with personal prerogatives: 
Jesus promises them the Spirit of Truth and opens before 
them the life of spiritual growth and usefulness. The illus- 
tration would have been more appropriate, had Chrys, said: 
“The child persists in his crying, but Jesus quiets him by 
giving him something far better than he had asked.”’—G. B. S. 

4 "AAAG peta Td SerEar (as above, Kai SecxvivTwr Huwy, sc. 
yuVas Tas XEtpas), TOUTO TETOLnKEV, SC. oBet. The Mss. except 
C and A, and the Edd. have 6 before memoinxev, which gives 
no sense. 

° Chrys. therefore explains these sayings of our Lord (po- 
lemically against the Arians) as oixovomia: i, e. the thing said 
is not objectively true, but the morality of all actions depends 
on the subjective condition of the mpoatpeots or purpose (rapa 
THY TOV XPwMEVOV Tpoaipediy yryveTar PavAov H Kaddv, de Sacer- 
dot. 1. 8.), so that where this is right and good, a deception is 
lawful. This lax view of the morality of Truth was very gen- 
eral in the Greek Church: not so in the early Latin Church. See 
the two Treatises of St. Augustine, De Mendacio (‘ Lib. of Fa- 
thers,” Seventeen Short Treatises of St. A ug.) The stricter doc~ 
trine however is maintained by St. Basil, who in his shorter Mo- 
nastic Rule peremptorily condemns all oixovouia, and pious. 
fraud (offictosum mendacium) of every description, on the 
ground that all falsehood is from Satan, John v. 44. and that 
our Lord has made no distinction between one sort of lying and 
another. Again, the monk Johannes of Lycopolis in Egypt : 
*“ All falsehood is foreign from Christ and Christian men, be it 
in a smallor in a great matter; yea, though a good end be 
served by it, it is never to be allowed, for the Saviour hath 
declared, that all lying is from the Wicked One.” Pallad, 
ffist. Laustacin Bibl. Paty. t. xiii. Pp. 965. 
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Since he was about to leave them very 
shortly, therefore in this discourse He says 
nothing painful. But how? He extols as 
great the things which would be painful: all 
but saying, “‘ Fear not’: for ye shall receive 
|. power, after that the Holy Ghost is come 
upon you; and ye shall be witnesses unto Me 
both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in 
Samaria.” For since he had said, ‘Go not 
into the way of the Gentiles, and into any city 
of the Samaritans enter ye not”? (Matt. x. s), 
what there He left unsaid, He here adds, 
“And to the uttermost part of the earth; ” 
and having spoken this, which was more 
fearful than all the rest, then that they may 
not again question Him, He held His peace. 
“And having this said, while they beheld, 
He was taken up; and a cloud received 
Him out of their sight” (v. 9). Seest thou 
that they did preach and fulfil the Gospel ? 
-For great was the gift He had bestowed on 
them. In the very place, He says, where ye 
are afraid, that is, in Jerusalem, there preach 
ye first, and afterwards unto the uttermost 
part of the earth. Then for assurance of 
what He had said, “While they beheld, He 
was taken up.” No: “while they beheld ” 
did He rise from the dead, but “ while they 
beheld, He was taken up.” Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as the sight of their eyes even here was 
not all-sufficient ; for in the Resurrection they 
saw the end, but not the beginning, and in 
the Ascension they saw the beginning, but 
not the end: because in the former it had 
been superfluous to have seen the beginning, 
_the Lord Himself Who spake these things 
being present, and the sepulchre showing 
clearly that He is not there; but in the 
latter, they needed to be informed of the 
sequel by word of others: inasmuch then as 
their eyes do not suffice to show them the 
height above, nor to inform them whether He 
is actually gone up into heaven, or only seem- 
ingly into heaven, see then what follows. 
That it was Jesus Himself they knew from 
the fact that He had been conversing with 
them (for had they seen only from a distance, 
they could not have recognized Him by 
sight),* but that He is taken up into Heaven 
the Angels themselves inform them. Observe 
how it is ordered, that not all is done by the 
Spirit, but the eyes also do their part. But 
why did “a cloud receive Him?” This too 
was a sure sign that He went up to Heaven. 
Not fire, as in the case of Elijah, nor fiery 


1 Tldppw0ev yap ove éviy iddvras yvavat ; i. e. had they but seen 
the Ascension from a distance, and not been conversing with 
the Lord at the moment of His Assumption. Cod. E. trans- 
poses the clause to the end of the sentence ; meaning that they 
could not by mere sight have been cognizant of the fact of His 
ascension zzto heaven. 








chariot, but “a cloud received Him;” which 
was a symbol of Heaven, as the Prophet 
says; ‘‘Who maketh the clouds His chariot” 
(Ps. civ. 3); it is of the Father Himself that 
this is said. Therefore he says, “on a 
cloud ;” in the symbol, he would say, of the 
Divine power, for no other Power is seen to 
appear on a cloud. For hear again what 
another Prophet says: ‘The Lord sitteth 
upon a light cloud” (Is. xix. 1). For’ it was 
while they were listening with great attention 
to what He was saying, and this in answer to 
a very interesting question, and with their 
minds fully aroused and quite awake, that this 
thing took place. Also on the mount [Sinai] 
the cloud was because of Him: since Moses 
also entered into the darkness, but the cloud 
there was not because of Moses. And He 
did not merely say, ‘‘I go,” lest they should 
again grieve, but He said, “I send the Spirit” 
(John xvi. 5, 7); and that He was going away 
into heaven they saw with their eyes. O 
what a sight they were granted! “And while 
they looked stedfastly,” it is said, ‘“ toward 
heaven, as he went up, behold, two men stood 
by them in white apparel; which also said, 
Ye men of, Galilee, why stand ye gazing up 
into heaven? This same Jesus, which is 
taken up from you into heaven ’”’—they used 
the expression ‘‘ This” demonstratively, say- 
ing, “this Jesus, which is taken up from you 
into heaven, shall thus”—demonstratively, 
“in this way ’—“ come in like manner as ye 
have seen Him going into heaven.” (v. 10, 
11.) Again, the outward appearance is cheer- 
ing [“‘in white apparel”’]. They were Angels, 
in the form of men. And they say, “Ye men 
of Galilee:” they showed themselves to be 
trusted by the disciples, by saying, “Ye men 
of Galilee.” For this was the meaning: else, 
what needed they to be told of their country, 
who knew it well enough? By their appear- 
ance also they attracted their regard, and 
shewed that they were from heaven. But 
wherefore does not Christ Himself tell them 
these things, instead of the Angels? He 
had beforehand told them all things ; [‘ What 
if ye shall see the Son of Man] going up 
where He was before?” (John vi. 62). 
Moreover the Angels did not say, ‘whom 
you have seen taken up,’ but, “going into 





heaven :” ascension is the word, not assump- 
2 Ps. civ. 3. 6 Tels vedher Thy ériBacy avrov - ‘‘ Who maketh 
on a cloud ie stepping,”’ or, ‘ going.”’ ! 


3 At first sight it looks as if this sentence were out of place 
here. But the connection may be thus explained : this circum- 
stance, of the cloud, is not idle, but very significant ; and the 
minds of the disciples were alive to its import, as betokening 
His Godhead. True, might it not also besaid of Moses on the 
mount Sinai, that a cloud received him out of their sight ? For 
‘‘ Moses entered into the darkness,” Exod. xx. 21. But the 
cloud there was because of Him, ‘t where God was,” not be- 
cause of Moses. 
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tion; the expression “taken up,”’ belongs to 
the flesh. For the same reason they say, 
“ He which is taken up from you shall thus 
come,” not, ‘shall be sent,” but, ‘‘ shall come. 
He that ascended, the same is he also that 
descended ” (Eph. iv. 10). So again the ex- 
pression, “a cloud received Him:” for He 
Himself mounted upon the cloud. Of the ex- 
pressions, some are adapted to the concep- 
tions of the disciples, some agreeable with the 
Divine Majesty. Now, as they behold, their 
conceptions are elevated : He has given them 
no slight hint of the nature of His second 
coming. For this, “Shall ¢zws come,” means, 
with the body; which thing they desired to 
hear; and, that he shall come again to judg- 
ment “thus”? upon a cloud. ‘ And, behold, 
two men stood by them.” Why is it said, 
“men?” Because they had fashioned them- 
selves completely as such, that the beholders 
might not be overpowered. ‘“ Which also 
said:” their words moreover were calculated 
for soothing: “ Why stand ye gazing up into 
heaven?” They would not let them any 
longer wait there for Him. Here again, these 
tell what is greater, and leave the less unsaid. 
That “ He will thus come,” they say, and that 
“ye must look for Him from heaven.” For 
the rest, they called them off from that spec- 
tacle to their saying, that they might not, be- 
cause they could not see Him, imagine that 
He was not ascended, but even while they are 
conversing, would be present ere they were 
aware. For if they said on a former occa- 
sion, ‘ Whither goest Thou?” (John xiii, 36) 
much more would they have said it now. 2 
“Wilt Thou at this time,” say they, “ re- 
store the kingdom to Israel?” (Recapitula- 
tion). They so well knew his mildness, that 
after His Passion also they ask Him, “ Wilt 
thou restore?” And yet He had before said 
to them, “ Ye shall hear of wars and rumors 
of wars, but the end is not yet,” nor shall 
Jerusalem be taken. But now they ask Him 
about the kingdom, not about the end. And 
besides, He does not speak at great length 
with them after the Resurrection. They ad- 





1 i.e. the Angels had before used the phrase of assumption: 
but this does not express the whole matter ; therefore, to show 
that it is the act of His own Divine power, they now say, 
going. and afterwards express it that He wd? come, not that 
He will be sent. He ascended, as He descended, by His own 
Divine pews: So again it is said, ‘‘ A cloud received Him:”’ 
but in this He was not passive. as God He stepped upon the 
cloud: émé8y alluding to the expression in the Psalm above 
cited, TBels Thy émriBacwy. 

2 All the Editions and the Latin Versions connect with this 
the following sentence: ‘‘Much more would they have said 
now, Dost Thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israei? ” 
But itis evident, that at this point begins the recapitulation, 
or renewed exposition. It is in fact a peculiarity of these 
Discourses, that Chrys. having gone through the exposition of 
the text, often, as here, goes over the same ground again, 
usually with some such formula as, ‘‘ But let us look through 
what has been said from the beginning,” 








dress then this question, as thinking that they 
themselves would be in high honor, if this 
should come to pass. But He (for: as touch- 
ing this restoration, that it was not to be, He 
did not openly declare; for what needed they 
to learn this? hence they do not again ask, 
“What is the sign of Thy coming, and of the 
end of the world?” for they are afraid to say 
that: but, “Wilt Thou restore the kingdom to 
Israel?” for they thought there was such a 
kingdom), but He, I say, both in parables had 
shown that the time was not near,* and here 
where they asked, and He answered thereto, 
‘Ye shall receive power,” says He, “ when the 
Holy Ghost is come upon you. Is come upon 
you,” not, “is sent,” [to shew the Spirit’s 
coequal Majesty. How then darest thou, O 
opponent of the Spirit, to call Him a 
creature® ?] “And ye shall be witnesses to 
Me.” He hinted at the Ascension. [ And 
when he had spoken these things.4] Which 
they had heard before, and He now reminds 
them of. [‘ He was taken up.”] Already it 
has been shown, that He went up into heaven. 
[“ And a cloud, etc.”’] “ Clouds and darkness 
are under His feet,” (Ps. xviii. 9; xcvii. 2) 
saith the Scripture: for this is declared 
by the expression, “And a cloud received 
Him:” the Lord of heaven, it means. 


For as a king is shown by the royal chariot, | 


so was the royal chariot sent for Him. 
[“ Behold, two men, etc.] That they may vent 
no sorrowful exclamations, and that it might 
not be with them as it was with Elisha, 
(2 Kings ii. 12) who, when his master was 
taken up, rent his mantle. And*what say they? 
‘This Jesus, which is taken up from you into 
heaven, shall thus come.” And, “ Behold, 
two men stood by them.” (Matt. xviii. 16.) 
With good reason: for “in the mouth of two 
witnesses shall every word be established ” 
(Deut. xvii. 6): and these utter the same things. 
And it is said, that they were “in white 
apparel,” In the same manner as they had 
already seen an Angel at the sepulchre, who 
had even told them their own thoughts; so 
here also an Angel is the preacher of His 
Ascension ; although indeed the Prophets had 
frequently foretold it, as well as the Resurrec- 
tion. 5 





* The reference here must be to such parables as: ‘t The 
Sower,” ‘‘ The Leaven,” ‘‘ The Grain of Mustard Seed.” (Matt. 
xiii, 1-43), and the parable of the Growing Seed (Mark iv. 26- 
29), all of which seem to represent the progress of his truth as 
a long and slow development. To these might be added such 
expressions as éws Tijs guvredeias Tod ai@vos (Matt. xxviii. 20) 
and éws éoxarov tis ys (Acts i. 8).—G. B.S. 

8 This sentence is from the later recension. 

* The text of these Homilies is often greatly confused by 
the omission, especially in the recapitulations, of the Words on 
which Chrys. is commenting, : 

® Here Erasmus has followed another reading (of E.), the 
very reverse in sense; ‘‘ And if indeed the Prophets did not 
foretell this, be not astonished, for it was superfluous to say 
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Everywhere it is Angels: as at the Nativ- 
ity, “for that which is conceived in her,” saith 
one, “is by the Holy Ghost” (Matt. i. 20): 
and again to Mary, “ Fear not, Mary.” (Luke 
i. 30.) And at the Resurrection: “ He is not 
here; He is risen, and goeth before you.” 
(ib. xxiv. 6.) “ Come, and see!” (Matt. xxviii. 
6.) And atthe Second Coming. For that they 
may not be utterly in amaze, therefore it is 
added, “Shall thus come.” (ib. .xxv. 31.) 
They recover their breath a little; if indeed 
He shall come again, if also thus come, and 
not be unapproachable! And that expression 
also, that it is “from them” He is taken up, 
is not idly added.1_ And of the Resurrection 
indeed Christ Himself bears witness (be- 
cause of all things this is, next to the Nativity, 
nay even above the Nativity, the most won- 
derful: His raising Himself to life again): 
for, “‘ Destroy,” He says, ‘this Temple, and 
in three days I? will raise it up.” (John ii. 19.) 
If any there- 
fore desires to see Christ; if any grieves that 
he has not seen Him: having this heard, let 
him show forth an admirable life, and cer- 
tainly he shall see Him, and shall not be dis- 
appointed. For Christ will come with greater 
glory, though “thus,” in this manner, with a 
body*; and much more wondrous will it be, 
to see Him descending from heaven. But for 
what He will come, they do not add. 

[“‘ Shall thus come,” etc.] This is a con- 
firmation of the Resurrection; for if he was 
taken up with a body, much rather must He 
have risen again with a body. Where are 
those who disbelieve the Resurrection? Who 
are they, I pray? Are they Gentiles, or 
Christians? for I am ignorant. But no, I 
know well: they are Gentiles, who also dis- 
believe the work of Creation. For the two 
denials go together: the denial that God cre- 
ates any thing from nothing, and the denial 
that He raises up what has been buried. 
But then, being ashamed to be thought such 
as ‘know not the power of God ” (Matt. xxii. 
29), that we may not impute this to them, they 
allege: We do not say it with this meaning, 
but because there is no need of the body. 
Truly it may be seasonably said, “ The fool 
will speak foolishness.” (Is. xxxii. 6.) Are 


any thing individually about this, being necessarily involved 
in the idea of the resurrection, (tH avacrace: gvvvoouperns). 

1 In the later recension it is added: ‘‘but is declaratory of 
His love towards them, and of their election, and that He will 
not leave those whom He has chosen.” 

2 John ii. 19; €y@ éyep® avrov, Chrys. adding the pronoun for 
emphasis. - 

* The emphasis of the ovvws and ov tpézmov is better preserved 
if we interpret them to mean vzszbZy, or with the accompani- 
ment of a cloud, in reference to the vepéAn (9), rather than 
merely (as Chrys.) ‘‘with a body.” They had not raised the 
question as to his coming with or without abody. What they 
wanted to know was whether he was coming in such a way 
that they could recognize him,—G. B. S. 
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create from nothing? If he creates from 
matter already existing, wherein does He 
differ from men? But whence, you de- 
mand, are evils? Though you should not 
know whence, ought you for that to introduce 
another evil in the knowledge of evils? 
Hereupon two absurdities follow. For if you 
do not grant, that from things which are not, 
God made the things which are, much more 
shall you be ignorant whence are evils: and 
then, again, you introduce another evil, the 
affirming that Evil (rj xaxiavy) is uncreated. 
Consider now what a thing it is, when you 
wish to find the source of evils, to be both 
ignorant of it, and to add another to it. 
Search after the origin of evils, and do not 
blaspheme God. And how do I blaspheme? 
says he. When you make out that evils have 
a power equal to God’s; a power uncreated. 
For, observe what Paul says; “For the invis- 
ible things of Him from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made.” (Rom. i. 20.) 
But the devil would have both to be of matter, 
that there may be nothing left from which we 
may come to the knowledge of God. For tell 
me, whether is harder: to’ take that which is 
by nature evil (if indeed there be ought such; 
for I speak upon your principles, since there 
is no such thing as evil by nature), and make 
it either good, or even coefficent of good? or, 
to make of nothing? Whether is easier (I 
speak of quality); to induce the. non-existent 
quality; or to take the existing quality, and 
change it into its contrary? where there 
is no house, to make the house; or where it is 
utterly destroyed, to make it identically exist 
again? Why, as this is impossible, so is that : 
to make a thing into its opposite. Teli me, 
whether is harder; to make a perfume, or to, 
make filth have the effect of perfume? Say, 
whether of these is easier (Since we subject 
God to our reasonings: nay, not we, but ye); 
to form eyes, or to make a blind man to see 
continuing blind, and yet more sharp-sighted, 
than one who does see? To make blindness 
into sight, and deafness into hearing? To 
me the other seems easier. Say then do 


3 The text in both classes of manuscripts, and in the Edd., 
needs reformation. The argument is, If good and evil be, as 
the Manichzans say, both self-subsistent, then evil must sub- 
sist for ever. For if, as they affirm, God cannot create out of 
nothing, neither can He change a thing into its opposite ; nay, 
much less, for this is harder than that. In E. (the text of the 
Edd.) the reading is, ro d¥ceu Kakov kaddy mornoat (El ye TL EoTe 
Kad’ vas yap Aéyw: dice yap ovdev EoTe TOLHTAL KaKoV KaAOd 
guvepyov) } 70 e& ove bytwv- which as usual in this Ms. is an 
attempt to explain the meaning, but is not what the context 
requires, in C, A. (the original text) ro gvce. kaxdy Tornoar (et 

ei €oT Kad’ duds yap Adyw* pice. yap ovsev EoTL ToLHTaL KaKOV 
i kaddv Kat Kahod ovvepyov) H To [ovK. A.] e& ovK OVTMY, | Read, 
Td dice Kaxov (El ye Ti EoTL’ KAO UMas yap Aéyws hice. yap ovdEév 
€oTL KaKOV) TOLnTAL H KaAOV H Kal KaAOU GUVEpYor. 
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you grant God that which is harder, and 
not grant the easier? But souls also they 
affirm to be of His substance. Do you see 
what a number of impieties and absurdities 
are here! In the first place, wishing to show 
that evils are from God, they bring in another 
thing more impious than this, that they are 
equal with Him in majesty, and God prior in 
existence to none of them, assigning this 
great prerogative evento them! In the next 
place, they affirm evil to be indestructible: 
for if that which is uncreated can be de- 
stroyed, ye see the blasphémy! So that it 
comes to this, either! that nothing is of God, 
if not these; or that these are God! Thirdly, 
what I have before spoken of, in this point 
they defeat themselves, and prepare against 
themselves fresh indignation. 
affirm unordered matter to possess such inhe- 
rent (émirjdevéryta) power. Fifthly, that evil is 
the cause of the goodness of God, and that 
without this the Good had not been good. 
Sixthly, they bar against us the ways of 
attaining unto the knowledge of God. 
Seventhly, they bring God down into men, 
yea plants and logs. For if our soul be of 
the substance of God, but the process of its 
transmigration into new bodies brings it at 
last into cucumbers, and melons, and onions, 
why then the substance of God will pass into 
cucumbers! And if we say, that the Holy 
Ghost fashioned the Temple [of our Lord’s 
body] in the Virgin, they laugh us to 
scorn: and if, that He dwelt in that spiritual 
Temple, again they laugh; while they them- 
selves are not ashamed to bring down God’s 
substance into cucumbers, and melons, and 
flies, and caterpillars, and asses, thus excog- 
itating a new fashion of idolatry: for let it not 
be as the Egyptians have it, “The onion is 
God;” but let it be, ““God in the onion”! 
Why dost thou shrink from the notion of 
God’s entering into a body?? ‘It is shock- 
ing,’ says he. Why then this is much more 
shocking. But,*® forsooth, it is not shocking 


1 “Oare avayrn H wndév Tod Oeod civar ci wy Taira’ H kai @edv 
elvat, For so it seems the passage should be read, for which 
the Mss. have 7 et «47 TavtTa, and then in the older text, } Kai 
@cov eivat, for which the modern recension, D. E. F. and Edd. 
have 7 kal @edy wy elvar. 

2 thy évowpnatworv ToD @eod. Edd, petevownatwoww. But the 
Manichees affirmed a metevowudrworv of the particle of the 
Divine Substance, the human soul; viz. the more polluted soul 
transmigrates into other men, and animals (Archelaz et Manet. 
Disput. §. ix. Routh, Re?/, Sacc. iv. 161.), but in the last stage 
of the process of its purgation, into vegetable substances less 
attached to the earth by roots, such as gourds, etc. in which 
the Divine particle is self-conscious and intelligent (see the 
following note), whereas in animal substances it is brutified. 
In this sense it is said above, 7 metevo. exBaiver els otxvous 
xk. tT. 4, What they denied was, an evowudrwors @eod by In- 
carnation. 

3°AAXN’ ovK aicxpdrv; mBs ydp; dmep (om. A.) dv eis Huds 

évytat To Se gdv ovTws aiaypov. Edd. add ovK aicxypov; mas; 
omep yap av eis Nuas yévynTat OvTws aicxpov. Hrasmus; An non 
hoc turpe est? Quomodo non turpe sit in Deum, quod,'si no- 
bix contingat, revera turpe futurum sit ? Ben. Quandoguidem 





Fourthly, they 


—how should it be ?—this same thing which is 
so, if it be into us! ‘ But thy notion is indeed 
shocking.’ Do ye see the filthiness of their 
impiety ?>—But why do they not wish the body 
to be raised? And why do they say the 
body is evil? By what then, tell me, dost 
thou know God? by what hast thou the 
knowledge of existing things? The phi- 
losopher too: by means of what is he a philos- 
opher, if the body does nothing towards it? 
Deaden the senses, and then learn something 
of the things one needs to know! What 
would be more foolish than a soui, if from the 
first it had the senses deadened? If the 
deadening of but a single part, I mean of the 
brain, becomes a marring of it altogether; if 
all the rest should be dcadened, what would 
it be good for? Show me a soul without a 
body. Do you not hear physicians say, 
The presence of disease sadly enfeebles the 
soul? How long will ye put off hanging 
yourselves? Is the body material? tell “me. 
““To be sure, it is.” Then you ought to hate 
it. Why do you feed, why cherish it? You 
ought to get quit of this prison. But besides: 
“God cannot overcome matter, unless he 
(cyurraxi) implicate himself with it: for he 
cannot issue orders to it (O feebleness !) 
until he close with it, and (cra#j) take his 
stand (say you) through the whole of it!” 
And aking indeed does all by commanding ; 
but Gdd, not by commanding the evil! In 
short, if it were unparticipant of all good, it 
could not subsist at all. For Evil cannot sub- 
sist, unless it lay hold upon somewhat of the 
accidents of Virtue: so that if it had been 
heretofore all unmixed with virtue, it would 
have perished long ago: for such is the con- 
dition of evils. Let there be a profligate 
man, let him put upon himself no restraint 
whatever, will he live ten days? Let there be 








st in nobis fiat, vere turpe est. i. e. For, that same which, if 
it take place in us, is indeed shocking [how should it not be so 
in God?]. The exclamation, Eidere cuppetov aveBetas! seems 
to imply either that 6vtws aigxypov is part of the Manichzean’s 
reply, or that something is omitted. Perhaps the reporter 
wrote, 7d 5é 0. dvTws aicxpov, meaning c@ma, ‘‘ But the body, 
etc.’”’ “Av els nuas yevytac can hardly be, as taken by Erasm., 
guod si nobis contingat, i.e. that our substance should migrate 
into plants, etc. but rather, if it be into us that this (embodying 
of the Divine Substance) takes place. -For illustration of the 
Manichzean tenets here alluded to, comp. Euod. de Frd. adv. 
Manich. § 35. (Off. St. Augustin., Append. t. viii. Ben.) Moz 
Deus Manichei luctum pateretur de partis sue abscissione vel 
amissione ; quam partemt dicunt gquum in fructibus vel in her- 
bis fuerit, id est, in melone.vel beta, vel talibus rebus, et 
princtpium suum et medietatem et jinem nosse, cum autem ad 
carnem venerit ontnem intelligentiam amittere,; ut propterea 
magister hominibus missus sit, guia stultain illis facta est 
pars Dez, etc. “Then the God of the Manichzan would not 
suffer grief in consequence of the cutting off or loss of part of 
his substance ; which part, they say, if it be in fruits or in herbs, 
as in the melon or beet or such-like, knows its beginning and 
middle and cnd; but when it comes to flesh, loses all intelli- 
gence: so that the reason why the Teacher was sent to men 
was, because in them the particle of God was stultified, etc.”’ 
And Commonitor, de recip. Mantich. Att. 3. (ibid.) ut credatur 
pars Det polluta tenert in cucumeribus et melonibus et radicu~ 
tis et porris et quibusque vilissimis herbulis, etc. 
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a robber, and devoid of all conscience in his 
dealings with every one, let him be such even 
to his fellow-robbers, will he be able to live? 
Let there be a thief, void of all shame, who 
knows not what blushing is, but steals openly 
in public. It is not in the nature of evils to 
subsist, unless they get some small share at 
least in good. So that hereupon, according 
to these men, God gave them their subsistence. 
Let there be a city of wicked men; will it 
stand? But let them be wicked, not only 
with regard to the good, but towards each 
other. Why, it is impossible such a city 
should stand. Truly, “ professing themselves 
to be wise, they became fools.” (Rom. i. 
22.) If bodily substance be evil, then all 
things visible exist idly, and in vain, both 





water and earth, and sun, and air; for air is 
also body, though not solid. It is in point 
then to say, “ The wicked have told me fool- 
ish things.” (Ps. cxix. 85.) But let not us 
endure them, let us block up our ears against 
them. For there is, yea, there is, a resurrec- 
tion of bodies. This the sepulchre which is at 
Jerusalem declares, this the pillar® to which 
He was bound, when He was scourged. For, 
“We did eat and drink with Him,” it is said. 
Let us then believe in the Resurrection, and 
do things worthy of it, that we may attain to 
the good things which are to come, through 
Christ Jesus our Lord, with Whom to the 
Father, and the Holy Ghost together, be 
power, honor, now and for ever, world with- 
out end. Amen, 





HOMILY Iii. 


ACMSels 3123 


“Then returned they unto Jerusalem from the mount 
called Olivet, which is from Jerusalem a sabbath 
day’s journey. 


“THEN returned they,” it is said : namely, 
when they had heard. For they could not 
have borne it, if the angel had not (izepéfero) 
referred them to another Coming. It seems 
to me, that it was also on a sabbath-day ? that 
these things took place; for he would not 
thus have specified the distance, saying, 
-“from the mount called Olivet, which is from 
Jerusalem a sabbath day’s journey,” un- 
less they were then going on the sabbath- 
day a certain definite distance. ‘And when 
they were come in,” it says, “they went up 
into an upper room, where they were making 
their abode:” so they then remained in Jeru- 
salem after the Resurrection: “both Peter, 
and James, and John:” no longer is only the 
latter together with his brother mentioned, ? 
but together with Peter the two: “and 
Andrew, and Philip, and Thomas, Barthol- 
omew, and Matthew, and James (the son) of 
Alphzus, and Simon Zelotes, and Judas, (the 
brother) of James.” * (v.13.) He has done 


1 This must be taken asa hasty remark, unless (which 1s not 
likely) a sabbath extraordinary is meant. 

2 The meaning seems to be, ‘“‘he is not content to mention 
only James and John with Peter, but gives the full list of the 
Apostles. 

* The meaning ot ‘lovédas ‘Iaxwov (1, 13, cf. Luke vi. 16) 1s a 
disputed point. Whether the genitive denotes the relation of 
brother or son has never been decided. The interpretation ot 


2 





well to mention the disciples: for since one 
had betrayed Christ, and another had been 
unbelieving, he thereby shows that, except 
the first, all of them were preserved. 

“These were all continuing with one accord 
in prayer together with the women.” (v. 14.) 
For this is a powerful weapon in temptations ; 
and to this they had been trained. [Con- 
tinuing with one accord.”] Good.  (xadéc). 
Besides, the present temptation directed 
them to this: for they exceedingly feared the 
Jews. “With the women,” it is said: for he 
had said that they had followed Him: “and 
with Mary the mother of Jesus.” (Luke xxiii. 
55.) How then [is it said, that “that disciple ”] 
took her to his own home” (John xix. 26), at 
that time? But then the Lord had brought 
them together again, and so returned. “ And 


the English translators is allowed to stand because it is, prob- 
ably, the more common one and has many able modern exe- 
getes in its favor among whom are Buttmann, Gram. N. T. 
Gk. (Eng. Trans.) p. 94. and, more doubtfully, Winer, N. T. 
Gram. (Eng. Trans., p. 190. It is, however, certain that usage 
is strongly in favor, of supplying ws. The former view iden- 
tifies this Judas with the author of the Epistle (Jud. i. 1) and is 
that of our older English Trans. The latter understands this | 
Judas to be the son of an unknown James and is favored by 
Thayer’s Lex., Meyer and the Revised Vs. Tome this view 
seems probably correct.—G. B. S. 

3 7d EVAov EvOa mpowedéOyn Kai euactiydOy, The ‘ Pillar of 
Flagellation * is exhibited in the Latin Choir of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. 

4 Tladiy 6€ cvvayaywv avrods ovtTws KaTtnAGev. So the older 
text: i. e. When they were scattered every man to his own 
home, that disciple had taken her eis ra tdva. But after the 
Resurrection Christ had gathered them together, and so (with 
all assembled) had returned to the usual place or mode of 
living. 
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with His brethren.” (John xvii. 5.) ‘These 
also were before unbelieving. 

“And in those days,” it says, ‘‘ Peter stood 
up in the midst of the disciples, and said,” 
(v. 15.) Both as being ardent, and as having 
been put in ‘trust by Christ with the flock, 
and as having precedence in honor,’ he 
always begins the discourse. (“ The number 
of the names together were about an hundred 
and twenty.) Men and brethren,” he says, 
“this Scripture must needs have been ful- 
filled, which the Holy Ghost spake before,” ? 
[etc.] (v. 16.) Why did he nét ask Christ 
to give him some one in the room of 
iedast | fc°1s better as it “is. YFor\in the 
first place, they were engaged in other 
things; secondly, of Christ’s presence with 
them, the greatest proof that could be given 
was this: as He had chosen when He was 
among them, so did He now being absent. 
Now this was no small matter for their conso- 
lation. But observe how Peter does every- 
thing with the common consent; nothing 
imperiously. And he does not speak thus 
without a meaning. But observe how he con- 
soles them concerning what had passed. In 
fact, what had happened had caused them no 
small consternation. For if there are many 
now who canvass this circumstance, what 
may we suppose they had to say then? 

“Men and brethren,” says Peter. For if 
the Lord called them brethren, much more 


may he. [“ Men,” he says]: they all being 
present. See the dignity of the Church, the 
angelic condition! No distinction there, 


“neither male nor female.” I would that the 
Churches were such now! None there had 
his mind full of some worldly matter, none 
was anxiously thinking about household con- 
cerns. Such a benefit. are temptations, such 
the advantage of afflictions ! 

“This Scripture,” says he, “must needs 
have been fulfilled, which the Holy Ghost 
spake before.” Always he comforts them by 
the prophecies. So does Christ on all occa- 





1 Iportmorepos, B. C.: mpotemmmevos A. and Catena: Tod xopod 
mpatos, B.D. F, Comp. Hom. in Matt. liv. t. ii. 107. ‘* What 
then saith the mouth of the Apostles, Peter? He, the ever 
ardent, the coryphzeus of the choir of the Apostles.’* 

2 Chrys. seems to have read on to the end of the chapter. 
The rest of the citation being omitted in the Mss. the remod- 
eller of the text makes alterations, and adds matter of his own, 
to make the exposition run smoother. ‘* Why did he not ask 
Christ, alone, to give him some one in the place of Judas? 
And why of their own selves do they not make the election?” 
Then instead of BéAtvov yéyove Aovrov mpHroy wéev yap, K. T. A. he 
has, BeAtiwy Aotrov jv yeyovws 6 Iletpos avros éavtod, x. T. A. 
““ Peter has now become a better man than he was. So much 
for this point. But as to their request to have their body filled 
up not simply, but by revelation, we will mention two reasons; 
first, etc. 

3 Edd. ‘Wherefore he uses this address, they all being 
present.’’ But the old text has simply révtwv mapdvtwy, i. e. 
all, both men and women. Chrys. is commenting on the 
address avépes adeApot as including the women also who were 
before said to be present. Comp. Hom. in Matt. xxiii. p. 712, 
B. on the separation of men and women in the Churches, 











sions. In the very same way, he shows here 
that no strange thing had happened, but 
what had already been foretold, “This 
Scripture must needs have been fulfilled,” he 
says, “which the Holy Ghost by the mouth 
of David spake before.” He does not say, 
David, but the Spirit through him. See what 
kind of doctrine the writer has at the very 
outset of the book. Do you see, that it was 
not for nothing that I said in the beginning 
of this work, that this book is the Polity of 
the Holy Spirit? ‘Which the Holy Ghost 
spake before by the mouth of David.” 
Observe how he appropriates (oixecovra:) him ; ~ 
and that it is an advantage to them, that this 
was spoken by David, and not by some other 
Prophet. “Concerning Judas,” he _ says, 
“which was guide.” Here again mark the 
philosophical temper of the man: how he does 
not mention him with scorn, nor say, “ that 
wretch,” “that miscreant:” but simply states 
the fact; and does not even say, “who 
betrayed Him,” but does what he can to 
transfer the guilt to others: nor does he 
animadvert severely even on these: “ Which 
was guide,” he says, ‘‘to them that took 
Jesus.” Furthermore, before he declares 
where David had spoken, he relates what had 
been the case with Judas, that from the 
things present he may fetch assurance of the 
things future, and show that this man had 
already .recewwed’ Dis due, “For hesawas 
numbered,” says he, “with us, and had 
obtained part of this ministry. Now this 
man acquired a field out of the reward of 
iniquity.” (v.17, 18.) He gives his discourse a 
moral turn, and covertly mentions the cause 
of the wickedness, because it carried reproof. 
with it. And he does not say, The Jews, 
but, ‘this man, acquired” it. | For since the 
minds of weak persons do not attend to 
things future, as they do to things present, he 
discourses of the immediate punishment 
inflicted. ‘And falling headlong, he burst 
asunder in the midst.” He does well to 
dilate not upon the sin, but upon the punish. 
ment. “And,” he says, “alll ns bowels 
gushed out.” This brought them consola- 
tion? “And it was known unto all the 
dwellers at Jerusalem ; insomuch as that field 
is calied in their proper tongue Aceldama, that 





1 AavGavovtTws Aéyer THY aitiay, madevTiKHY odcay: i. e. “in 
speaking of the wages of Judas, he indicates, that the Jews, by 
whom he was hired, were the authors of the wickedness: but 
because this carried reproof, he does it covertly, by implica- 
tion.’ In the next sentence, he goes on to another point of 
the exposition, Kat od Ayer, x. r. A. i. e. ““ And observe also, 
that with the same wise forbearance, he says it not of the 
Jews, but of Judas, that a piece of ground was all that was 
gotten by this wickedness: now, in fact, not Judas earned 
this, but the Jews.’’ The modern text has ov A€yec yap. 

2 TovTo rapapvOiay éxetvors épepe. Something seems to be 
omitted here, 
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is to say, the field of blood.” (v. 19). Now the | 


Jews! gave it this name, not on this account, 
but because of Judas; here, however, Peter 
makes it to have this reference, and when he 
brings forward the adversaries as witnesses, 
both by the fact that they named it, and by 
saying, “in their proper tongue,” this is what 
he means. 

Then after the event, he appositely brings 
in the Prophet, saying, “‘ For it is written in 
the Book of Psalms, Let his habitation be 
desolate, and let no man dwell therein” 


. (v. 20) (Ps. Ixix. 25): this is said of the field 


and the dwelling: “And his bishopric let 
another take; that is, his office, his priesthood. 


‘So that this, he says, is not my counsel, but 


His who hath foretold these things. For, 
that he may not seem to be undertaking 


.a great thing, and just such as Christ had 


done, he adduces the Prophet as a witness. 
“Wherefore it behooves of these men which 
have companied with us all the time.” (v. 21.) 
Why does he make it their business too? 
That the matter mght not become an object 
of strife, and they might not fall into conten- 
tion about it. For if the Apostles them- 
selves once did this, much more might those. 


This he ever avoids. Wherefore at the 
beginning he said, ‘Men and brethren. It 
behooves ” to choose from among you.” He 


defers the decision to the whole body, thereby 
both making the elected objects of reverence 
and himself keeping clear of all invidiousness 
with regard to the rest. For such occasions 
always give rise to great evils. Now that 
some one must needs be appointed, 
adduces the prophet as witness: but from 
among what persons: “Of these,” he says, 
“ which have companied with us all the time.” 
To have said, the worthy must present them- 
selves, would have been to insult the others ; 
but now he refers the matter to length of 
time; for he says not simply, “ These who 
have companied with us,” but, “all the time 
that the Lord Jesus went in and out among 
us, beginning from the baptism of John unto 
that same day that He was taken up from us, 
must one be ordained to be a witness with us 
of His resurrection” (v.22): that their 
college (6 yopdc) might not be left mutilated. 
Then why did it not rest with Peter to make 
the election himself: what was the motive? 
This; that he might not seem to bestow it 
of favor. And besides, he was not yet 





1 Here also Chrys. seems to be imperfectly reported. His 
meaning may be gathered from what is said further on, in the 
recapitulation : i, e. in giving the field that name, ‘‘ because it 
was the price of blood”’ (Matt. xxvii. 8), they unconsciously 
prophesied ; for indeed the reward of thezr iniquity was this, 
that their place became an Aceldama, a aco 

2 So A. B. C. andthe Catena. The other text has é& nuav, 


which 1s less apposite. 





he | 





endowed with the spirit. “And they 
appointed two, Joseph called Barsabus, who 
was surnamed Justus, and Matthias.” (v. 23.) 
Not he appointed them: but it was he that 
introduced the proposition to that effect, at 
the same time pointing out that even this 
was not his own, but from old time by 
prophecy ; so that he acted as expositor, not 
as preceptor. “Joseph called Barsabus, who 
was surnamed Justus.” Perhaps both names 
are given, because there were others of the 
same name, for among the Apostles also 
there were several names alike; as James, 
and James (the son) of Alpheus; Simon 
Peter, and Simon Zelotes; Judas (the 
brother) of James, and Judas Iscariot. The 
appellation, however, may have arisen from a 
change of ljfe, and very likely also of the 
moral character.* ‘They appointed two,” it 
is said, “ Joseph called Barsabus, who was 
surnamed, Justus, and Matthias. And they 
prayed, and said, Thou, Lord, which knowest 
the hearts of all men, show whether of these 
two thou hast chosen, that he may take part 
of this ministry and Apostleship, from which 
Judas by transgression fell, that he might go 
to his own place.” (v. 24, 25.) They do well 
to mention the sin of Judas, thereby showing 
that it is a witness they ask to have; not 
increasing the number, but not suffering it to 
be diminished. ‘And they gave forth their 
lots’ (for ‘the spirit was not yet sent), “and 
the lot fell upon Matthias: and he was 
numbered with the eleven Apostles.” (v. 26.) 


“Then,” it says, “returned they unto Jeru- 
salem from the mount called Olivet (Recapit- 
ulation), [“ which‘ is nigh to Jerusalem, at the 
distance of a sabbath-day’s journey :”] so that 
there was no long way to go, to be a cause of 
alarm to them while yet trembling and fearful. 
‘¢ And when they were come in, they went up 
into an upper room.” They durst not appear 
in the town. ‘They also did well to go up into 
an upper room, as it became less easy’ to 
arrest them at once. “And they continued,” 
it is said, ‘“‘with one accord in prayer.” Do 


. 3 "AdAws Sé Kai pwetaBorjs Biov, tows Sé Kat mpoaipévews Fv 
dvouacia, i. e. St. Luke gives both the names Joseph (or Joses) 
and Justus, perhaps for the sake of distinction. The name (as 
Latin) may have been given in consequence of a change of 
life (viz. of circumstances), and (as meaning ‘the Just ’) per- 
haps also from a change of character (mpoatpects.)—Or, ™pcat- 
peots (Biov) may be opposed to meraBodAy Biov and then the 
meaning would be, that the name may have related to a 
change, i.e. reformation of life, or perhaps to his original 
choice or moral purpose of life. But tows dé cat seems best to 
suit the former explanation. , ; 

4 This clause of the text is added, though wanting in our 
Mss. The comment is, Hore unde waxpav Badigovery ob0v PdoBov 
Twa yeverOar tpemovory ere Kat deSorxdorv avrois. i. e. “so that 
not being a long way for them walking, it was zof, etc.,’’ which 
construction being somewhat obscure, the modern text has, 
T0076 dmawv, iva detEy OT. paxpav ov Badigovaw odov, ws PdBov 
Twa bn yeverar Tpemovory Ere Kar SeSouKdaww avTots. 
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you see how watchful they were? ‘“ Continu- 
ing in prayer,” and “with one accord,” as it 
were with one soul, continuing therein: two 
things reported in their praise. [‘ Where * 
they were abiding,” etc., to, “And Mary the 
Mother of Jesus and His brethren.”] Now 
Joseph perhaps was dead: for it is not to be 
supposed that when the brethren had become 
believers, Joseph believed not; he who in 
fact had believed before any. Certain it is 
that we nowhere find him looking upon 
Christ as man merely. As where His mother 
said, [“ Thy father and I did seek thee sorrow- 
ing.” (Luke ii. 48.) And upon another 
occasion, it was said,] “Thy mother? and thy 
brethren seek thee.” (Matt. xiii. 47.) So 
that Joseph knew this before all others. And 
to them [the brethren] Christ-said, “The 
world cannot hate you, but Me it hateth. 
(John vii. 7.) 

Again, consider the moderation of James. 
He it was who received the Bishopric of Jeru- 
salem, and here he says nothing. Mark also 
the great moderation of the other Apostles, 
how they concede the throne to him, and no 
longer dispute with each other. For that 
Church was as it were in heaven: having 
nothing to do with this world’s affairs: and 
resplendent not with walls, no, nor with num- 
bers, but with the zeal of them that formed 
the assembly. They were “about an hun- 
dred and twenty,” it says. The seventy per- 
haps whom Christ Himself had chosen, and 
other of the more earnest-minded disciples, as 
Joseph and Matthias. (v. 14.) There were 
women, he says, many, who followed Him. 
(Mark xv. 41.) [The number of the names 
together.] Together °” they were on all occa- 
sions, 2 

[‘‘Men and brethren,” etc.] Here is fore- 





1 Here again, as usual, in the renewed exposition, the text 1s 
omitted. 

2 ‘H pytyp cov kat oi adeAhol cov é¢ntovméev oe, A. C. 6 
matyp covr, T.A.B, For egnr. we must read ¢nrovow. The 
pees referred to is Matt. xiii. 47, where however it is not 

ary that speaks, but ‘“‘A certain person said unto Him, Be- 
hold, Thy mother and Thy brethren stand without seeking to 
speak with Thee. In the Homily on that passage, Chrys. in- 
terprets that Mary presented herself on that occasion ovdév 
ovdérw mepi avtov peya phavragouery, ‘having as yet no high 
idea of His Person,’ and that both she and His brethren, as 
avOpirw mpocetxov WiA@ “looked upon Him as mere man.”’ In 
the same way he adverts to that incident here, for contrast 
with the higher faith of Joseph; but as the statement, ‘‘ His 
mother said,’’ is not accurate, the modern text sxédstztutes the 
passage, Luke ii. 48, and reads, » mytyp édAeyev, "Ey Kal 
6 TaTHp gov duvwevor ECnTovmEev oe. It seems that Chrys. cited 
this passage also (hence our Mss. have e¢yntodmer for ¢ntodar), 
meaning, that it was not Joseph who said this, but Mary,— 
(Ecumenius, however, Rives a different turn to this passage 
of St. Chrys. ‘‘And if Joseph had been alive, he too would 
have been present ; especially as he never, ike his sons (oi é& 
avrod. viz. the adeAgot), entertained a doubt of the mystery of 
the Incarnation. But it is manifest that he was long dead ; 
since 2ven on the occasion when, as Jesus was teaching, His 
kinsfolk demanded to see Him, Joseph was not present. For 
what says the Gospel? ‘‘Thy mother and thy brethren with- 
out see~ thee ;’’ but not also, Thy father. 

3 ’Em ro avTo. a comment on Vv. 15. 








thought for providing a teacher; here was the 
first who ordained a teacher. He did not 
say, ‘We are sufficient.’ So far was he be- 
yond all vain-glory, and he looked to one 
thing alone. And yet he had the same power 
to ordain as they all collectively. But well 
might these things be done in this fashion, 
through the noble spirit of the man, and be- 
cause prelacy then was not an affair of dig- 
nity, but of provident care for the governed. 
This neither made the elected to become 
elated, for it was to dangers that they were 
called, nor those not elected to make a-griey- 
ance of it, as if they were disgraced. But 
things are not done in this fashion now; nay, 
quite the contrary.—For observe, they were 
an hundred arid twenty, and he asks for one 
out of the whole body: with good right, as 
having been put in charge of them: for to. 
him had Christ said, “And when thou art 
converted, strengthen thy brethren.” (Luke 
Xxi.. 32, Ben.) 

“For he was numbered with us,” (xpéroc rot 
rpiyuatoc abfevrei absent from A. B. C.) says 
Peter. On this account it behooves to pro- 
pose another; to be a witness in his place. 
And see how he imitates his Master, ever 
discoursing from the Scriptures, and saying 
nothing as yet concerning Christ; namely, 
that He had frequently predicted this Him- 
self. Nor does he mention where the Scrip- 
ture speaks of the treachery of Judas; for 
instance, “The mouth of the wicked and the 
mouth of the deceitful are opened against 
me” (Ps, cix. 1.); but where it speaks only 
of his-punishment; for this was most to 
their advantage. It shows again the benevo- 
lence of the Lord: “For he was numbered 
with us” (rovro yap aitode uddAuora OdéAer- Actkvvot 
réaw A. B. C.), he says, “‘and obtained his lot 
of this ministry.” He calls it everywhere 
“lot,” showing that the whole is from God’s 
grace and election, and reminding them of the 
old times, inasmuch as God chose him into 
His own lot or portion, as of old He took the 
Levites. He also dwells upon the circum- 
stances respecting Judas, showing that the 
reward of the treachery was made itself the 
herald of the punishment. For he “ac- 
quired,” he says, “‘a field out of the reward of 
the iniquity.” Observe the divine economy 





_ 4 Kairovye todtumov amacu eixe Thy KaTaoTactv, Which Erasm, 
justly renders, Ouanguam habebat jus constituendi por onnt- 
dus: i, e. the ordination by St. Peter singly, would have been 
as valid as the ordination by the whole body. D. F. have 
kairo. ovdé, i. e, and yet he possessed a power of ordaining, in 
which they were not all upon a par with him: which reading 
is accepted by Morel. Sav. and Ben., and is rendered by the 
last, Quanguam non pari forma apud omnes ejus vigebat 
auctoritas. This reading originated in a mistake as to the 
meaning of the other, as if that asserted only that St. Peter 
had the same power of ordaining as any of the rest. 
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in the event. “Of the iniquity,” he says. 
For there are many iniquities, but never was 
anything more iniquitous than this: so that 
the affair was one of iniquity. Now not only 
to those who were present did the event be- 
come known, but to all thereafter, so that 
‘without meaning or knowing what they were 
about, they gave it a name; just as Calaphas 
had prophesied unconsciously. God com- 
pelled them to call the field in Hebréw “ Acel- 
dama,” (Matt. xxvi. 24.) By this also the 
evils which were to come upon the Jews were 
declared: and Peter shows the prophecy to 
have been so far in part fulfilled, which says, 
“Tt had been good for that man if he had not 
been born.” We may with. propriety apply 
this same to the Jews likewise; for if he who 
was guide suffered thus, much more they. 
Thus far however Peter says nothing of this. 
Then, showing that the term, “Aceldama,” 
might well be applied to his fate, he intro- 
_ duces the prophet, saying, “‘ Let his habitation 
be desolate.” For what can be worse desola- 
tion than to become a place of burial? And 
the field may well be called Azs. For he who 
cast down the price, although others were the 
buyers, has a right to be himself reckoned 
owner of a great desolation.1 This desolation 
was the prelude to that of the Jews, as will 
appear on looking closely into the facts. For 
indeed they destroyed themselves by famine, 
and killed many, and the city became a burial- 
place of strangers, of soldiers,” for as to those, 
they would not even have let them be buried, 
for in fact they were not deemed worthy of 
sepulture. 

“Wherefore of these men which have com- 
panied with us,” continues Peter. Observe 
how desirous he is they should be eye-wit- 
nesses. It is true indeed that the Spirit 
would shortly come; and yet great care is 
shown with regard to this circumstance. “Of 
these men,” he says, “which have companied 
with us, all the time that the Lord Jesus went 
in and out among us.” He shows that they 
had dwelt with Christ, not simply been pres- 
ent as disciples. In fact, from the very be- 
ginning there were many that then followed 





1 «¥ptos épyudcews weydAns. Something perhaps is wanting 
between «vp. and ép. w. Indeed the text seems to consist of 
little more than.a few rough notes. 

2 Tddos yéyovey 4 mAs Ta ~évwv, TOY oTpaTwTay. In the 
defective state of the text it is not easy to conjecture’what this 
can mean. Perhaps, alluding to the words in St. Matthew, “‘a 
place to bury s¢vazgers in.”” St. Chrys. may have explained, 
that the strangers were not heathen (éxetvous yap ovd’ av clacay 
tapjvar, they would not have allowed such to be buried in or 
by the Holy City, much less have provided a place of burial 
for them), but foreign Jews: and if in tapos yéeyover 7 modus he 
alludes to the description in Josephus, B. J. v. 12. 3. and 13. 7. 
this explanation of the term “ strangers’? would be the more 
apposite, as the myriads who perished in the siege were assem 
bled from all parts of the world. The ‘soldiers’ seem to be 
the mercenaries on the side of the Jews: five thousand Idu- 
means are mentioned, B. J. v. 6. 1. 











Him. Observe, for instance, how this ap- 
pears in these words: ‘“ One of the two which 
heard John speak, and followed Jesus.—All 
the time,” he says, “ that the Lord Jesus went 
in and out among us, beginning from the bap- 
tism of John.” (Johni. 40.) True! for no 
one knew what preceded that event, though 
they did learn it by the Spirit. “Unto that 
same day that He was taken up from us, must 
one be ordained to be a witness with us of 
His resurrection.” * He said not, a witness of 
the rest of his actions, but a witness of 
the resurrection alone. For indeed that wit- 
ness had a better right to be believed, who 
was able to declare, that He Who ate and 
drank, and was crucified, the same rose again. 
Wherefore it was needed thatthe should be a 
witness, not only of the time preceding this 
event, nor only of what followed it, and of the 
miracles; the thing required was, the resur- 
rection. For the other matters were manifest 
and acknowledged, but the resurrection took 
place in secret, and was manifest to these 
only. And they do not say, Angels have told 
us; but, We have seen.’ For this it was that 
was most needful at that time: that they 
should be men having a right to be believed, 
because they had seen. 

“And they appointed two,” it is said.f 
Why not many? ‘That the feeling of disap- 
pointment might not reach further, extending 
to many. Again, it is not without reason 
that he puts Matthias last; he would show, 
that frequently he that is honourable among 
men, is inferior before God. And they all 
pray in common saying, “ Thou, Lord, which 
knowest the hearts of all men, show. Thou,” 
not “ We.” And very seasonably they use the 
epithet, “heart-knowing :” for by Him Who 
is this > must the choice be made. So confi- 
dent were they, that assuredly one, of them 
must be appointed, They said not, Choose, 
but, “Show the chosen one;” knowing that 
all things were forcordained of God; ‘“‘ Whom 


* The requirement for the apostolic office 1s here clearly 
indicated. The candidate must have associated with Christ 
and his apostles during the period from John’s baptism to the 
Lord’s ascension, i. e. during His public ministry, The char- 
acter of the apostolate is also significantly implied in the term 
maprus Ths avactagews avtov. The resurrection was the great 
central theme of apostolic teaching and preaching (vid. Acts 
iv. 2, 333 xvii. 18, 32).—G. B. S. 

3 Here the Edd. have nets: ro0ev SHAov; ef Ov Oavparoupyov- 
wev. “ourselves: how is this proved? by the miracles we 
work.” CC, has not these words, which are not needed, but 
rather disturb the sense. 

+ The words of the text (v. 23) Kat éorycay Sv0 are better 
rendered ‘‘ put forward ” (Rev. Vs.) than ‘‘appointed.” (A.Y.) 
The meaning is that the company chose two persons as candi~ 
dates, leaving the decision between them to the lot.—G. B. S. 

4 Ody amAas 58 mpooribnow éxeivoy, D. and E. have ovx adds 
$8 ov mpori@now éxetvov, according to which the sense would be 
the same: “ Not without reason does he avoid putting Mat- 
thias first.” 

5 Here the Edd. add, ovxi trav cEwev, ‘not b 
out:’? but these words are not found in our 
text, nor in the Catena. 


those with- 
ss. of either 
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Thou didst choose: one of these two,” say 
they, “to have his lot in this ministry and 
apostleship.” For there was besides another 
ministry (dcaxovia). ‘ And they gave them their 
lots.” For they did not yet consider them- 
selves to be worthy to be informed by some 
sign.1 And besides, if in a case where neither 
prayer was made, nor men of worth were the 
agents, the casting of lots so much availed, 
because it was done of a right intention, I 
mean in the case of Jonah (Jonah i. 7); 
much more did it here. Thus,? did he, the 
designated, fill up the company, complete the 
order: but the other candidate was not 
annoyed ; for the apostolic writers would not 
have concealed [that or any other] failings of 
their own, seeing they have told of the very 
chief Apostles, that on other occasions they 
had indignation (Matt. xx. 24; xxvi. 8), and 
this not once only, but again and again. 
Let us then also imitate them. And now I 
address no longer every one, but those who 
aim at preferment. If thou believest that the 
election is with God, be not displeased. 
(Mark x. 14, 21; xiv. 4.) For it is with Him 
thou art displeased, and with Him thou art 
exasperated: it is He who has made the 
choice ; thou doest the very thing that Cain 
did; because, forsooth, his brother’s sacrifice 
was preferred, he was indignant, when he 
ought to have felt compunction. However, 
that is not what I mean here; but this, that 
God knows how to dispense things for the 
best. In many cases, thou art in point 
of disposition more estimable than the other, 
but not the fit person. Besides, on the 
other hand, thy life is irreproachable, and thy 
habits those of a well-nurtured man, but in 
the Church this is not all that is wanted. 
Moreover, one man is adapted for one thing, 
another for another. Do you not observe, 
how much discourse the holy Scripture has 
made on this matter? But let me say why it 
is that the thing has become a subject of com- 
petition : it is because we come to the Epis- 
copate not as unto a work of governing and 
superintending the brethren, but as to a post 
of dignity and repose. Did you but know 
that a Bishop is bound to belong to all, to 
bear the burden of all; that others, if they 
are angry, are pardoned, but he never; that 
others, if they sin, have excuses made for 
them, he has none; you would not be eager 








1 So, except E. all our Mss. and the Catena: and Morel. 
Ben. But Sav. and Par. ‘‘they did not yet think themselves 
worthy to make the election by themselves: wherefore they 
desire to be informed by some sign.’’ An unnecessary altera- 
tion; for the So 
CG cumen. 

2 Mss. and Edd. moAA@ paddov éevtaiOa émAjpwoe Tov xopdv, 
annptice Thy TaEww. The Catena adds 6 dvadexGeis (avaderxeis), 
which we have adopted. 


sign means some miraculous token, 











for the dignity, would not run after it. So it 
is, the Bishop is exposed to the tongues of all, 
to the criticism of all, whether they be wise 
or fools. He is harassed with cares every 
day, nay, every night. He has many to hate 
him, many to envy him. Talk not to me of 
those who curry favor with all, of those who 
desire to sleep, of those who advance to this 
office as for repose. We have nothing to do 
with these ; we speak of those who watch 
for your souls, who consider the safety and 
welfare of those under them before their own. 
Tell me now: suppose a man has ten chil- 
dren, always living with him, and constantly 
under his control; yet is he solicitous about 
them ; and a.bishop, who has such numbers, 
not living under the same roof with him, but 
owing obedience to his authority—what does 
he not need to be! But he-is honored, you 
will say. "With what sort of honor, indeed ! 
Why, the paupers and beggars abuse him 
openly in the market-place. And why does 
he not stop their mouths then? Yes, very 
proper work, this, for a bishop, is it not ?% 
Then again, if he do not give to all, the idle 
and the industrious alike, lo! a thousand 
complaints on all sides. None is afraid to 
accuse him, and speak evil of him.’ In the 
case of civil governors, fear steps in; with 
bishops, nothing of the kind. As for the fear 
of God, it does not influence people, as re- 
gards them, in the least degree. Why speak 
of the anxiety connected with the word and 
doctrine ? the painful work in Ordinations? © 
Either, perhaps, I am a poor wretched incom- 
petent creature, or else, the case is as I say. 
The soul of a Bishop is for all the world like 
a vessel in a storm: lashed from every side, 
by friends, by foes, by one’s own people, by 
strangers. Does not the Emperor rule the 
whole world, the Bishop a single city? Yet 
a Bishop’s anxieties are as much beyond those 
of the emperor, as the waters of a river simply 
moved by the wind are surpassed in agitation 
by the swelling and raging sea. And why? 
because in the one case there are many to 
lend a hand, for all goes on by law and by 
rule ; but in the other there is none of this, 
nor is there authority to command; but if 
one be greatly moved, then he is harsh; if 
the contrary, then he is cold! And in him 
these opposites must meet, that he’ may 
neither be despised, nor be hated. Besides, 
the very demands of business preoccupy him : 
how many is he obliged to offend, whether 
he will or not! How many to be severe 
with! I speak not otherwise than it is, but as 





o Edd. Idvu ye. Ov yap émurxdmov Aé€yers Epyov. Read Mayu 
YE (OU yap;) Emon, A€y. Epyov. 
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I find it in my own actual experience. I do 
not think there are many among Bishops that 
wil) be saved, but many more that perish: 
and the reason is, that it is an affair that 
requires a great mind. Many are the 
exigencies which throw a man out of his nat- 
ural temper; and he had need have a thou- 
sand eyes on all sides. Do you not see what 
a number of qualifications the Bishop must 
have? to be apt to teach, patient, holding fast 
the faithful word in doctrine (see 1 Tim. 
lii. 2-9. Tit. i. 7-9). 
does this require! And then, others do 
wrong, and he bears all the blame. To pass 
over every thing else: if one soul depart un- 
baptized, does not this subvert all his own 
prospect of salvation? The loss of one soul 
carries with it a penalty which no language can 
represent. For ifthe salvation of that soul was 
of such value, that the Son of God became 
man, and suffered so much, think how sore a 
punishment must the losing of it bring! And 
if inthis present life he who is cause of an- 
other’s destruction is worthy of death, much 
more in the next world. Do not tell me, that 
the presbyter is in fault, or the deacon. The 
guilt of all these comes perforce upon the 
head of those who ordained them. Let me 
mention another instance. It chances, that a 
bishop has inherited from his predecessor a 
set of persons of indifferent character.’ What 
measures is it proper to take in respect of 
bygone transgressions (for here are two 
precipices) so as not to let the offender go 
unpunished, and not to cause scandal to the 
rest? Must one’s first step be to cut him off? 
There is no actual present ground for that. 
But is it right to let him go unmarked? Yes, 
say you; for the fault rests with the bishop 
who ordained him. Well then? must one 
refuse to ordain him again, and to raise him 
to a higher degree of the ministry? That 
would be to publish it to all men, that he is a 
person of indifferent character, and so again 
one would cause scandal in a different way. 
But is one to promote him to a higher degree ? 
That is much worse. 

If then there were only the responsibility of 
the office itself for people to run after in the 
episcopate, none would be so quick to accept 


a 





1 SuuBatver tid KAnpov diadcEacGar avdp@y poxOypov. The 
expression below, ot. woxOnpds tus éo7e shows that the avd. 
yox9., ‘ill-conditioned men,’ are clerks. The offences meant 
seem to have been before ordination: and the difficulty is, 
How to deal with a clerk who ought not to have been ordained 
at all? You cannot cut him off from the order of clergy, there 
being no present actual delinquency to justify such a step. 
Then suppose you do not call him to account for the past, on 
the ground that the bishop who ordained him must be answer- 
able: what are you to do, when this man should in the regular 
course be advanced to a higher order of the ministry? To re- 
fuse to ordain him, would be to publish his unworthiness, and 
call attention to the scandal of his having been ordained in the 
first instance: to advance him, would be even worse. 


What.trouble and pains 





it. But as things go, we run after this, just as 
we do after the dignities of the world. That 
we may have glory with men, we lose our- 
selves with God. What profit in such honor? 
How self-evident its nothingness is! When 
you covet the episcopal rank,? put in the other 
scale, the account to be rendered after this 
life. Weigh against it, the happiness of a life 
free from toil, take into account the different 
measure of the punishment. I mean, that 
even if you have sinned, but in your own 
person merely, you will have no such great 
punishment, nothing like it: but if you have 
sinned as bishop, you are lost. Remember 
what Moses endured, what wisdom he dis- 
played, what good deeds he exhibited: but, 
for committing one sin only,® he was bitterly 
punished; and with good reason; for this 
fault was attended with injury to the rest, 
Not in regard that the sin was public, but be. 
cause it was the sin of a spiritual Ruler (iepéwe) 
cf. S.); for in truth we do not pay the same 
penalty for public and for hidden faults. (Aug 
in Ps. xcix. 6.) The sin may be the same, but 
not the (¢yjuia) harm of it; nay, not the sin it- 
self; for it is not the same thing to sin in 
secret and unseen, and to sin openly. But 
the bishop cannot sin unobserved. Wel, for 
him if he escape reproach, though he sin not; 
much less can he think to escape notice, if he 
do-sin. Let him be angry, let him laugh, or let 
him but dream of a moment’s relaxation, many 
are they that scoff, many that are offended, many 
that lay down the law, many that bring to mind 
the former bishops, and abuse the present 
one; not that they wish to sound the praise 
of those; no, it is only to carp at him that 
they bring up the mention of fellow-bishops, 
of presbyters. Sweet, says the proverb, is 
war to the inexperienced; but* it may rather 





2 Here the Edd. add avtiornoov thy yéevvar, ‘put in the 
other balance—hell:’’ which, however, is not found in any of 
our Mss, 

3 iva év qudapty auapTnwa movov, éxoAdceTo mukpas. On this pe- 
culiar construction, see Field, Aduotat. in Hom. zn Matt. p. 
404. E.—In the next sentence St. Chrys. in applying the term 
iepevs to Moses, does not mean that Moses was a Priest, but 
that he held a station similar in some regards to that of Bish- 
ops afterwards. Aaron was properly the High Priest, but 
Moses was a type of Christian Bishops, considered as Chief 
Pastors and Rulers. 

4 MaAdAov 6€ viv ode peta Td ExBHvat SHAOsS Tots moAAOis* Ov 
yap eat avTots TOAgKOS* GAAG KaTa TOUS TOiMEVas ExElVOUS, K. T. A, 
Perhaps Chrys. is not fully reported here. The meaning seems 
to be: ‘The proverb, yAvkis 0 méAen.05 ametpots, may well be 
applied here; it is a fine thing to be a bishop, to those who have 
not tried it. Little do people think what this war is, before 
they have entered intoit. But in our times, not only mpd rob 
éuByvar, but even pera 7d exByvac, after a good bishop has gone 
through with it. the generality of people do not see that there 
has been any war in the case. We bishops, in their view, are 
like Ezekiel’s shepherds. And no marvel, for many among us 
are such.” The author of the modern text has given a differ- 
ent turn to the sentiment. Here itis: ‘* The same may well 
be said in the present case ; or rather, we do say it before we 
have entered into the contest ; but after we have embarked in 
it, we become not even visible to the generality. For to us 
now there is no war, against those who oppress the poor, nor 
do we endure to battle in defence of the flock; but like those 


shepherds, etc.” 
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be said now, that even after one has come out 
of it, people in general have seen nothing of 
it: for in their eyes it is not war, but like 
those shepherds in Ezekiel, we slay and de- 
vour. (Ezek. xxxiv. 2.) Which of us has it in 
his power to show that he has taken as much 
care for the flocks of Christ, as Jacob did for 
‘Laban’s? (Gen. xxxi. 40.) Which of us can 
tell of the frost of the mght? For talk not to 
me of vigils, and all that parade.’ The contrary 
plainly is the fact. Prefects, and governors 
(irapyor kat tordpya) Of provinces, do not enjoy 
such honour as he that governs the Church. 
If he enter the palace, who but he is first? 
If he go to see ladies, or visit the houses of 
the great, none is preferréd to him. The 
whole state of things is ruined and corrupt. 
I do not speak thus as wishing to put us 
bishops to shame, but to repress your hanker- 
ing after the office. For with what con- 
science,? (even should you succeed in becom- 
ing a bishop, having made interest for it either 
in person or by another), with what eyes will 
you look the man in the face who worked with 
you to that end? What will you have to 
plead for your excuse? For he that unwill- 
ingly, by compulsion and not with. his own 
consent, was raised to the office, may have 
something to say for himself, though for the 
most part even such an one has no pardon to 
expect, ® and yet truly he so far has something 
to plead in excuse. Think how it fared with 
Simon Magus. Whatsignifies it that you give 
not money, if, in place of money, you pay 
court, you lay many plans, you set engines to 
work? “Thy money perish with thee!” 
(Acts viii. 20.) Thus was it said to him, and 
thus will it be said to these: your canvassing 
perish with you, because you have thought to 
purchase the gift of God by human intrigue! 
But there is none such here? And God for- 
bid there should be! For it is not that I 
wish any thing of what I have been saying to 
be applicable to you: but just now the con- 
nexion has led us on to these topics. In like 
manner when we talk against covetousness, 
we are not preaching at you, no, nor against 
any one man personally. God grant it may 
be the case, that these remedies were pre- 
pared by us without necessity. The wish of 
the physician is, that after all his pains, his 
drugs may be thrown away because not 


1 Vigils were celebrated in C.’s time with much pomp. A 
grand ceremonial of this kind was held in the first year of his 
episcopate, at the translation of the relics. 

2 Tloiw yap cuverdore av (1. kav) yévn omovdacas }, kK. T. A. The 
meaning is strangely mistaken by the Lat. transl. Erasm. has, 
Quent enti consctum adibis si vel, etc. Ben. Quo uteris 
conscio si antbias vel, etc. The motos of@ddmors following 
might have shown the meaning, not to mention the un- 
grammatical rendering of av yevy omoviacas, 

3 See de Sacerdot. lib. iv. in the opening, where this ques- 
tion is considered at length. 











wanted: and this is just what we desire, that 
our words may not have been needed, and so 
have been spoken to the wind, so as, to be but 
words. I am ready to submit to anything, 
rather than be reduced to the necessity of 
using this language. But if you like, we are 
ready to leave off; only let our silence be 
without bad effects. No one, I imagine, 
though he were ever so vainglorious, would 
wish to make a display of severity, when there 
is nothing to call for it. I will leave the 
teaching to you: for that is the best teaching, 
which teaches by actions.* For indeed the 
best physicians, although the sickness of their 
patients brings them in fees, would rather 
their friends were well. And so we too wish 
all to be well.* (2 Cor. xiii. 7.) It is not that 
we desire to be approved, and you reproved. 
I would gladly manifest, if it were possible, 
with my very eyes, the love which I bear to 
you: for then no one would be able to re- 
proach me, though my language were ever so 
rough. “For speech of friends, yea, were it 
insult, can be borne;”® more “faithful are 
the wounds of a friend, rather than the ready 
kisses of an,enemy. (Prov. xxvii. 6.) There 
nothing I love more than you, no, not even 
light itself. I would gladly have my eyes put 
out ten thousand, times over, if it were possible 
by this means to convert your souls; so much 
is your salvation dearér to me than light itself. 
For what profit to me in the rays of the sun, 
when despondency on your account makes it 
all thick darkness before -my eyes? Light is 
good when it shines in cheerfulness, to a sor- 
rowful heart it seems even to be a trouble. 
How true this is, may you never learn by ex- 
perience! However, if it happen to any of 
you to fall into sin, just stand by my bedside, 
when I am laid down to rest and should be 
asleep; see® whether I am not like a palsied 
man, like one beside himself, and, in the 
language of the prophet, “the light of mine 
eyes, it also is gone from me. (Ps. xxxviii. 10). 
For where is our hope, if you do not make 
progress? where our despondency, if you do 
excellently? I seem to have wings, when I 
hear any thing good of you. “Fulfil ye my 
joy.” (Phil. ii. 2.) This one thing is the 
burden of my prayers, that I long for -your 
advancement. But that in which I strive with 
all is this, that I love you, that I am wrapped 
up in you, that you are my all, father, mother, 
brethren, children. Think not then that any 





4 Tlapaxwpyow ris Sidackadias vpiv: I will cede the teaching 
to you ; let it be yours to teach by your actions, which is the 
more potent teaching. 

5 Ta yap mapa didav Acyoneva, Kav UBpis #, hopyta. 
ently a quotation, 

8 Edd. amvaoiuny ei my: 
our Mss. have this word. 
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““ May I perish if, etc.’’ but none of 
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thing that has been said was said in a hostile 
spirit, nay, it is for your amendment. It is 
written, ‘ A brother assisted by his brother is as 
astrong city.” (Prov. xviii. 19.) Then do not 
take it in disdain: for neither do I undervalue 
what you have to say. 


HOMILY 


ACTS 


“And when the day of Pentecost was fully come, 
they were all with one accord in one place. And 
suddenly there came a sound from heaven.” 


Dost thou perceive the type? What is 
this Pentecost? The time when the sickle 
was to be put to the harvest, and the ingather- 
ing was made. See now the reality, when the 
time was come to put in the sickle of the 
word: for here, as the sickle, keen-edged, 
came the Spirit down. For hear the words 
of Christ: “Lift up your eyes,” He said, “ and 
look on the fields, for they are white already 
to harvest.” (John iv. 35.) And again, 
“The harvest truly is great, but the laborers 
are few.” (Matt. ix. 38.) But as the first- 
fruits of this harvest, He himself took [our 
nature], and bore it up on high. Himself 
first put in the sickle. Therefore’ also He 
calls the Word the Seed. “When,” it says, 
“the day of Pentecost was fully come” 
(Luke viii. 5, 11): that is, when at the Pente- 
cost, while about it, in short.? For it was 
essential that the present events likewise 
should take place during the feast, that those 
who had witnessed the crucifixion of Christ, 
might also behold these. ‘And suddenly 
there came a sound from heaven.” (v. 2.) 
Why did this not come to pass without sensi- 
‘ble tokens? For this reason. If even when 
the fact was such, men said, “They are full 
of new wine,” what would they not have said, 
had it been otherwise? And it is not merely, 
“there came a sound,” but, “from heaven.” 
And the suddenness also startled them, and® 


1 ij, e. in reference to the harvest. The modern text has, 
‘*therefore He calls this the harvest:’’ missing the author’s 
meaning, i. e. the allusion to the parable of the sower. _ 

2 rovTéoTL, Mpds TH TEVTHKOOTH TEpl avTHY ws eimecv, LTIpods, as 
in the phrase, elvat v. yiverO@a mpds tivr. Hom. in Matt. 289. 
B. Field, not. and similarly mepi as in elvac mepi 7. Only Ccu- 
men. has preserved the true reading, in his comment zpos r7 
m.3 mept avryv non THY éopryv. A. B.C. read, mpo ris mevtnKoo- 
THs wept avTnv ws cimetv. so Cat, but with mepi for mpo. The 
others, ov mpd THs 7., GAAG Tepi avTHY, ws cimety. 

3 In the Mss. and Edd. the order of the following sentences 
is confused. It is here restored by bringing the clause, xat 
mavras éxet ovviyayev into what appears to be its proper con- 
nection, and supplying the text to the comment moAAnvy Hv 
pvenv Aéyer Tov Ivevparos, 


be set right by you. For all (Edd. ‘all we”) 
ye are brethren, and One is our Master: yet 
even among brothers it is for one to direct, 
while the others obey. Then disdain it not, 
but let us do all to the glory of God, for to 


I should wish even to | Him belongs glory for ever and ever. Amen. 





LN 
Wheat, ee 


brought all together to the spot. “As ofa 
rushing mighty wind:” this betokens the 
exceeding vehemence of the Spirit. “ And it 
filled all the house:” insomuch that those 
present both believed, and (Edd. robrove) in 
this manner were shown to be worthy. Nor 
is this all; but what is more awful still, “ And 
there appeared unto them,” it says, “cloven 
tongues like as of fire.” (v.3.) Observe how 
it is always, “like as;” and rightly: that you 
may have no gross sensible notions of the 
Spirit. Also, ‘as it were of a blast :” therefore 
it was nota wind. “Like as of fire.” For 
when the Spirit was to be made known to 
John, then it came upon the head of Christ 
as in the form of a dove: but now, when a 
whole multitude was to be converted, it is 
“like as of fire. And it sat upon each of 
them.” This means, that it remained and 
rested upon them.” For the sitting is signifi- 
cant of settledness and continuance. 

Was it upon the twelve that it came? 
Not so ; but upon the hundred and twenty. 
For Peter would not have quoted to no pur- 
pose the testimony of the prophet, saying, 
“And it shall come to pass in the last days, 
saith the Lord God, I will pour out of My 
spirit upon all flesh: and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy, and your young 
men shall see visions, and your old men shall 
dream dreams.” (Joel ii. 28.) © “And they 
were all filled with the Holy Ghost.” (v. 
4.) For, that the effect may not be to 
frighten only, therefore is it both “with the 
Holy Ghost, and with fire. And began to 
speak with other tongues, as the Spirit 
gave them utterance.” (Matt. iii. 11.) They 
receive no other sign, but this first; for it was 
new to them, and there was no need of any 
other sign. ‘“‘ And it sat upon each of them,” 
says the writer. Observe now, how there is 
no longer any occasion for that person to 
grieve, who was not elected as was Matthias. 
“And they were all filled,” he says; not 
merely received the grace of the Spirit, but 
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“ were filled. And began to speak with other 
tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance.” 
It would not have been said, 4//, the Apos- 
tles also being there present, unless the rest 
also were partakers. For were it not so, 
having above made mention of the Apostles 
distinctively and by name, he would not now 
have put them all in one with the rest. For 
if, where it was only to be mentioned that 
they were present, he makes mention of the 
Apostles apart, much more would he have 
done so in the case here supposed.t' Observe, 
how when one is continuing in prayer, when 
one is in charity, then it is that the Spirit 
draws near. It put them in mind also of 
another vision : for as fire did He appear also 
in the bush. “As the Spirit gave them 
utterance, arodOéyyeo0u.” (Exod. ili. 2.) For 
the things spoken by them were drodbéyuara, 
profound utterances. ‘‘ And,” it says, “ there 
were dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, devout 
men.” (v. 5.) The fact of their dwelling 
there was a sign of piety: that being of so 
many nations they should have left country, 
and home, and relations, and be abiding 
there. For, it says, ‘‘There were dwelling at 
Jerusalem Jews, devout men, out of every 
nation under heaven. Now when this was 
noised abroad, the multitude came together, 
and were confounded. (v. 6.) Since the 
event had taken place in a house, of course 
they came together from without. The multi- 
tude was confounded: was all in commotion. 
They marvelled; “Because that every man 
heard them speak in his own language. And 
they were amazed,” it says, “‘and marvelled, 
saying one to another, Behold, are not all 
these which speak Galileans?”  (v. 7-13.) 
They immediately turned their eyes towards 
the Apostles. ‘And how” (it follows) “ hear 
we every man in our own tongue, wherein we 
were born? Parthians, and Medes, and Elam- 
ites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and 
in Judea, and Cappadocia, in Pontus, and 
Asia, Phrygia, and Pamphylia, in Egypt, and 
inthe parts of Libya about Cyrene:” mark 
how they run from east to west:2 “and 
strangers of Rome, Jews and proselytes, Cretes 
and Arabians, we do hear them speak in our 
tongues the wonderful works of God. And 
they were all amazed, and were in doubt, 





1 j. e, if the gift descended only upon the Twelve, there 
would have been specific and distinctive mention of them in 
this narrative, as there was in the former chapter; and with 
much more reason here than there. The writer would not 
have said merely, They were a/Z together: it sat upon each 
one of them: they were a// filled: if he had meant that the 
Spirit came only upon the Apostles. 

2 i. e. Mark how the enumeration, ‘‘ Parthians, and Medes,” 
etc., goes from east to west. This comment having been trans 
posed to the end of v. 12, was misunderstood : and FE, has in 
stead of it, ‘‘Do you see how it was, that, as if they had 
wings, they sped their way through the whole world ?”’ 








saying one to another, What meaneth this? 
Others mocking said, These men are full of 
new wine.” O the excessive folly! O the 
excessive malignity! Why it was not even 
the season for that; for it was Pentecost. 
For this was what made it. worse: that when 
those were confessing—men that were Jews, 
that were Romans, that were proselytes, yea 
perhaps that had crucified Him—yet these, 
after so great signs, say, “ They are full of 
new wine!” 

But let us look over what has been said 
from the beginning. (Recapitulation.) “And 
when the day of Pentecost,” etc. ‘It filled,” 
he says, “the house.” That wind rvoy was a 
very pool of water. This betokened the copious. 
ness, as the fire did the vehemence. ‘This 
nowhere happened in the case of the Prophets : 
for to uninebriated souls such accesses are not 
attended with much disturbance; but ‘‘ when 
they have well drunken,” then indeed it is as 
here, but with the Prophets it is otherwise.* 
(Ez, iii. 3.) The roll of a book is given him, 
and Ezekiel ate what he was about to utter. 
“ And it became in his mouth,” is is said, ‘as 
honey for sweetness.” (And® again the hand 
of God touches the tongue of another Prophet ; 
but here it is the Holy Ghost Himself: (Jer. 
i. 9) so equal is He in honor with the Father 
and the Son.) And again, on the other hand, 
Ezekiel calls it “ Lamentations, and mourn- 
ing, and woe.” (Ez, ii. ro.) To them it 
might well be in the form of a book; for they 
still needed similitudes. Those had to deal 
with only one nation, and with their own peo- 
ple ; but these with the whole world, and with 
men whom they never knew. Also Elisha 





§ Ta yap TovavTa vypoveay péev Wuxav TpooTintovTa, Ov TOAD 
éxet Tov OdpvBov: oTav SE weOVaworr TOTE Lev OVTWS, TOLS TmpOhy. 
tats 5é erépws. In the modern text, which here also is followed 
by Erasm. and Edd. it is, aAAa tore ev oTws Exeivous, TOLS 
mpopytats dé érépws. ‘But here indeed it is on this wise with 
them (the disciples), but with the Prophets otherwise.’’—The 
expression ‘‘ uninebriated ’’ relates to the Old Testament : no 
such fire there, no mighty rushing wind, no vehement commo+ 
tion : this comes of ‘tthe new wine”’ of the Spirit ; 6rav pebvo- 
wow, with allusion to John ii, 10. 

4 So de Sancta Pentecoste, Hom. i. t. ii, 465. ‘* Why does 
Ezekiel receive the gift of prophecy not by the likeness of 
fire, but by a book, while the Apostles receive the gifts by 
fire? For concerning him we read, that one gave him in his 
mouth a roll of a book, etc.; but concerning the Apostles not 
so, but ‘‘ there appeared unto them tongues as of fire.” Why is 
it a book and writing there, here tongue and fire? Because 
there the Prophet went his way to accuse sins, and to bewail 
Jewish calamities : whereas these went forth to consume the 
sins of the whole world: therefore he received a writing, to 
call to mind the coming calamities ; these fire, to burn up the 
sins of the world, and utterly abolish them. Foras fire falling 
among thorns will with ease destroy them, even so the grace 
of the Spirit consumed the sins of men.”’ 

5 This, which we have marked as parenthesis, seems to be 
out of its place: it interrupts what is said about Ezekiel, 
and besides is not relevant to the matter immediately in hand, 
‘Evravda Sé avrd 7d Hy. 7o°A. x. r. A. would come in more suit- 
ably after the mention of the fire in the bush, in which God 
appeared to Moses. And so Cicumenius seems to have taken 
it. “But it is in the likeness of tire, because the Spirit also is 
God, and to prove by this also that the Spirit is of one Nature 
(ovopves) with the Father, Who appears in this manner to 
Moses at the bush.”” 
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receives the grace through the medium of a 
mantle (2 Kings xiii.); another by oil, as 
David (1 Sam. xvi. 13); and Moses by fire, as 
we read of him at the bush. (Exod. iii. 2.) 
But in the present case it is not so; for the 
fire itself sat upon them. (But wherefore did 
the fire not appear so as to fill the house? 
Because they would have been terrified.) But 
the story shows, that it is the same here as 
there. For you are not to stop at*this, that 
“there appeared unto them cloven tongues,” 
but note that they were “of fire.” Such a 
fire as this is able to kindle infinite fuel. 
Also, it is well said, C/oven, for they were 
from one root; that you may learn, that it 
was an operation sent-from the Comforter.* 
But observe how those men also were first 
shown to be worthy, and then received the 
Spirit as worthy. Thus, for instance, David :? 
what he did among the sheepfolds, the same 
he did after his victory and trophy, that it 
might be shown how simple and absolute was 
his faith. Again, see Moses despising royalty, 
and forsaking all, and after forty years taking 
the lead of the people (Exod. ii. 11); and Sam- 
uel occupied there in the temple (1 Sam. iii. 3) ; 
Elisha leaving all (1 Kings xix. 21); Ezekiel 
again, made manifest by what happened 
thereafter. In this manner, you see, did 
these also leave all that they had. They 
learnt also what human infirmity is, by what 
they suffered; they learnt that it was not in 
vain they had done these good works. (1 Sam. 
ix.and xi.6.) Even Saul, having first obtained 
witness that he was good, thereafter received 
the Spirit. But in the same manner as here 





1 “Ore TovTO éxetvd eote i.e. The Spirit here given to» the 
disciples, is the same that was given to those : but more intense 
in operation; therefore it appears not merely under the em- 
blem of cloven tongues, but as tongues of fire. 

* Chrys. seems to understand by dramepigdmevor (v. 3), di- 
vided, distributed among the members of the company, rather 
than of acloven form, a forked appearance, as indicating the 
shape of the fire-like tongues. The former is the preferable 
interpretation. (So the Rev. Vers. vs. A. V.). The latter 
lg oa explain the singular verb which follows, éxa@ucev. 

2 Wva derxOy avtov yuuvy y miotts. Not, ut palam fieret 
fides ejus, Ben. but, guo ipsius nuda simplexque fides 
declararetur,”’ Erasm. The meaning seems tobe: David after 
the victory over Goliath, when the hearts of the people were 
turned to him, and he might have taken possession of the 
kingdom to which he was anointed, yet did not seek worldly 
greatness, but chose rather to suffer persecutions, etc.: as de- 
veloped in the Homilies de Davide et Saude, t. iv. 752. Below, 
for avatpeddmevov ( Samuel brought wp in the temple,”) A. 
has avaotpepdpmevov, which we have adopted. d 

3 So C. and Cat. B. transposes Elisha and Ezekiel, A. omits 
the clause. Chrys. elsewhere makes it a special praise of 
Ezekiel, that he chose rather to accompany his people into 
captivity, than to remain in his own land : Interp. in Isai. i. t. 
1. 2. and ad Stagyr. ii. t. ii. 228. In this manner then (he 
avould say here), Ez. ‘‘left all,’ and having thus given proof 
of his worth, received the gift of prophecy. The modern text 
reads: ‘‘ Ezekiel again. And that the case was thus, is mani- 
fest from what followed. For indeed these also forsook all 
that they had. Therefore they then received the Spirit, when 
they had given proof of their own virtue.’’—By fhese (odro) 
we must understand the Old Test. saints just mentioned. It 
should rather have been éxetvor, but Chrys. is negligent in the 
use of these pronouns. See //om. zx Matt. Field. Adnot. p. 


709, B. 











did none of them receive. Thus Moses was 
the greatest of the Prophets, yet he, when 
others were to receive the Spirit, himself 
suffered diminution. But here it is not so: 
but just as fire kindles as many flames as it 
will, so here the largeness of the Spirit was 
shown, in that each one received a fountain 
of the Spirit; as indeed He Himself had fore- 
told, that those who believe in Him, should 
have “a well of water springing up into ever- 
lasting life.” (Johniv. 14.) And good reason 
that it should be so. For they did not go 
forth to argue with Pharaoh, but to wrestle 
with the devil, But the wonder is this, that 
when sent they made no objections; they 
said not, they were “ weak in voice, and of a 
slow tongue.” (Exod. iv. 10.) For Moses had 
taught them better. They said not, they 
were too young. (Jer.i. 6.) Jeremiah had 
made them wise. And yet they had heard of 
many fearful things, and much greater than 
were theirs of old time; but they feared to 
object.—And because they were angels of 
light, and ministers of things above [‘‘ Sud- 
denly there came from heaven,” etc.] To 
them of old, no one “ from heaven” appears, 
while they as yet follow after a vocation on 
earth; but now that Man has gone up on 
high,. the Spirit also descends mightily from 
on high, “As it were a rushing mighty 
wind ;”” making it manifest by this, that noth- 
ing shall be able to withstand them, but they 
shall blow away all adversaries like a heap of 
dust. ‘And it filled all the house.” The 
house also was a symbol of the world, ‘“ And 
it sat upon each of them,” [etc.] and “the 
multitude came together, and were con- 
founded.” Observe their piety; they pro- 
nounce no hasty judgment, but are perplexed : 
whereas those reckless ones pronounce at 
once, saying, ‘‘These men are full of new 
wine.” Now it was in order that they might 
have it in their power,’ in compliance with the 
Law, to appear thrice in the year in the 
Temple, that they dwelt there, these “ devout 
men from all nations.” Observe here, the 
writer has no intention of flattering them. 
For he does not say that they pronounced any 
opinion: but what? ‘Now when this was 
noised abroad, the multitude came together, 
and were confounded.” And well they might 
be; for they supposed the matter was now 
coming to an issue against them, on account 
of the outrage committed against Christ. 





4 ’HAarrodro. Alluding to Numb. x1, 17. “I will take of the 
Spirit that is upon thee, and will put it upon them.” 

5 “Iva dé é&j. (Cat. va deién.) CEcumen. iva éxwor, ** that 
they may have it in their power, according to the law of their 
fathers, to appear thrice in the year, etc.’’ The modern text 
has, émel é&qv. . . dua TodTo. ‘* Because it was permitted... 


therefore.” 
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Conscience also agitated their souls, the very 
blood being yet upon their hands, and every 
thing alarmed them. ‘‘ Behold, are not all 
these which speak Galileans?” For indeed 
this was confessed. [‘ And how hear we”] 
so much did the sound alarm them. [“* Every 
man in our own tongue,” etc.] for it found 
the greater part of the world assembled there. 
[‘“‘ Parthians and Medes,” etc.] This nerved 
the Apostles: for, what it was to speak in the 
Parthian tongue, they knew not but now 
learnt from what those said. Here is mention 
made of nations that were hostile to them, 
Cretans, Arabians, Egyptians, Persians: and 
that they would conquer them all was here 
made manifest. But as to their being in 
those countries, they were there in captivity, 
many of them: or else, the doctrines of the 
Law had become disseminated [among] the 
Gentiles in those countries.1_ So then the 
testimony comes from all quarters: from 
citizens, from foreigners, from proselytes. 
“We do hear them speak in our tongues the 
wonderful works of God.” For it was not 
only that they spoke (in their tongues), but 
the things they spoke were wonderful.* Well 
then might they be in doubt: for never had 
the like occurred. Observe the ingenuousness 
of these men. They were amazed and were 
in doubt, saying, “What meaneth this?” 
But “others mocking said, ‘These men are 
full of new wine’ ”’ (John viii. 48), and there- 
fore mocked. O the effrontery! And what 








1°Exet 6€ év aixpadwaoig yoav TodAoi fH Kat exec Sueomapto TA 
€6vn TA THY SoymaTwr. B.C. N. As7a tov 6 taken as appo- 
sition to Ta €6vn yields no satisfactory sense, we adopt from the 
modern text mpds before ra €6vy, and make, as there, Ta rap 6, 
the nom, to éduvéomapro, And as in the next sentence Chrys. 
distinguishes citizens, foreign (Jews), and Jroselytes, and there 
is no mention of the last, unless it be in the clause 7} cat éxet 
Sveormapto, we infer that ra tov 6. means the Law of Moses, 
‘“*Or also in those countries (Parthia, Media, etc. in conse- 
quence of the dispersion of the Jews) the Law and its religion 
had been disseminated among the Gentiles. So that from all 
quarters, etc.’’ Thus it is explained how there came to be 
present at Jerusalem ‘‘ devout men” from Parthia and those 
other countries ; there were many Jews there in captivity, and 
also proselytes of the Law from among the Gentiles.—In the 
modern text the passage is thus altered: ‘‘ But, inasmuch as 
the Jews were in captivity, it is likely that there were then 
present with them many of the Gen¢zles: 7) Ort Kai mpos Ta EO 
Ta Tov SoymaTay Hon KatéomapTo, Kai Sua TodTO moAAOL Kal e& 
avTav mapnoay éxel. Or, because Ta tov 6. had become dissem- 
inated among the Gentiles also, and therefore many also of 
them were there present, cata mrynuny ov ynKovoav, Here ra 
Tav doywatwy is taken to mean ‘ the doctrines of the Christian 
Faith :’ as Erasmus renders the passage, Sive guod ad gentes 
guoqgue fidet dogmata seminata fuerint, et hanc 0b causam 
couplures ex tis aderant ut memorarent que audierant, It 
can hardly be supposed that St. Chrysostom meant to repre- 
sent that some of these Parthians, Medes, etc. were Gentiles 
who had heard in their own country the tidings of the Faith 
of Christ, and therefore were present at Jerusalem : yet this is 
what he is made to say in this text. 

* It is impossible to gain from this language any clear view 
of the author’s opinion of the giftof tongues, The uncertainty 
of the text here still further embarrasses the subject. That 
the narrative means that they received at Pentecost a miracu- 
lous gift of speaking foreign languages, is now almost unani- 
mously maintained by modern scholars. The difficult ques- 
tion as to the gift of tongues as referred to in x Cor, xiv. 
should not lead to a weakening or explaining away of such 
unmistakable expressions as érépats yAwooats (4), nuMeTEpars yAwo- 
cats (11) and 77 udig SvadéeTw (6,8), Cf. Mark xvi. GBS. 








wonder is it? Since even of the Lord Him- 
self, when casting out devils, they said that 
He had a devil! For so it is; wherever 
impudent assurance exists, it has but one 
object in view, to speak at all hazards, it cares 
not what; not that the man should say some- 
thing real and relevant to the matter of dis- 
course, but that he should speak no matter 
what. [They are full of new wine.”] Quite 
a thing of course (is not it ?),* that men in the 
midst of such dangers, and dreading the 
worst, and in such despondency, have the 
courage to utter such things! And observe: 
since this was unlikely ; because they would 
not have been drinking much [at that early 
hour], they ascribe the whole matter to the 
quality (of the wine), and say, “They are 
full” of it. “But Peter, standing up with the 
eleven, lifted up his voice, and said unto 
them.” In a former place * you saw his prov- 
ident forethought, here you see his manly 
courage. For if they were astonished and 
amazed, was it not as wonderful that he 
should be able in the midst of such a multi- 
tude to find language, he, an unlettered and 
ignorant man? If a man is troubled when he 
speaks among friends, much more might he 
be troubled among enemies and bloodthirsty 
men. ‘That they are not drunken, he shows 
immediately by his very voice, that they are 
not beside themselves, as the soothsayers : 
and this too, that they were not constrained 
by some compulsory force. What is meant 
by, “with the eleven?” They expressed 
themselves through one common voice, and 
he was the mouth of all. The eleven stood by 
as witnesses to what he said. “ He lifted up 
his voice,” it is said. That is, he spoke with 
great confidence, that they might perceive the 
grace of the Spirit. He who had not endured 
the questioning of a poor girl, now in the 
midst of the people, all breathing murder, 
discourses with such confidence, that this 
very thing becomes an unquestionable proof 
of the Resurrection; in the midst of men who 
could deride and make a joke of such things 
as these! What effrontery, think you, must 
go to that! what impiety, what shameless- 





2 Tlavy ye (ov ydp;) av@pwrouk. t. A. See above, P- 47, note 
u. and 66, notec. The modern text has, Idvv yer dre dvOpwrot 
«.7.A, Below, ‘‘ Since this was improbable, therefore, to im- 
pose upon the hearers, and show that the men are drunken, 
they ascribe, etc.’” But in the old text it is, 6ru ov« dv éucbv- 
a@ncav, meaning, ‘‘ because [so early in the day] they would 
not have been drinking much,” (this is the force of the tense 
KebvoGnvax as in John ii. 10) ‘therefore they ascribe all to the 
quality (of the wine);" because as (2cumen. says, explaining 
this remark of Chrys., the fumes of yAed«os mount more quick— 
ly to the brain, etc. Erasmus, seemingly referring this to 
MéepeoTMmeévor, translates hebetudinz crapuleque rem totam 
ascribunt >” Ben. even more strangely, ‘ agendi et loguendi 
modo totum ascribunt. 

8 °Exet. referring to ch. i. as expounded in Hom. iii. So 
C£cumen, in loc. "Avw mév Thy kndemoviav émidecnvutat, ev ols TE 
mAnGer emitpémer THY eKAOyHV K. T. A, ; 
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ness!* For wherever the Holy Spirit is 
present, He makes men of gold out of men 
of clay. Look, I pray you, at Peter now: 
examine well that timid one, and devoid of 
understanding ; as Christ said, “ Are ye also 
yet without understanding ?”’ (Matt. xv. 16) 
the man, who after that marvellous confession 
was called “ Satan.” (Ib. xvi. 23.) Consider 
also the unanimity of the Apostles. They 
themselves ceded to him the office of speak- 
ing ; for it was not necessary that all should 
speak. ‘And he lifted up his voice,” and 
spoke out to them with great boldness. Such 
a thing it is to bea spiritual man! Only let 
us also bring ourselves into a state meet for 
the grace from above, and all becomes easy. 
For as a man of fire falling into the midst of 
straw would take no harm, but do it to others; 
not he could take any harm, but they, in assail- 
ing him, destroy themselves. For the case 
here was just as if one carrying hay should 
attack one bearing fire: even so did the 
Apostles encounter these their adversaries 
with great boldness. 

For what did it harm them, though they 
were so great a multitude? Did they not 
spend all their rage? did they not turn the 
distress upon themselves? Of all mankind, 
were ever any so possessed with both rage and 
terror, as those became possessed? Were 
they not in an agony, and were dismayed, and 
trembled? For hear what they say, ‘‘Do ye 
wish to bring this man’s blood upon us ?” (Acts 
v. 28.) Did they? (the Apostles) not fight 
against poverty and hunger : against ignominy 
and infamy (for they were accounted de- 
ceivers): did they not fights against ridicule 
and wrath and mockery ?—for in their case 
the contraries met: some laughed at them, 
others punished them ;—were they not made a 
mark for the wrathful passions, and for the 
merriment,* of whole cities? exposed to fac- 


1 Here the modern text (Edd.) enlarges by the additions 
“to account the wonder of the tongues the work of drunken- 
ness? But not a whit did this annoy the Apostles; nor did it 


And then, *“‘ What? I pray you; did they not exhaust, 
Clearly the other is the original order. It is shown, 
first; how the /ews were utterly worsted, and how awfully the 
whole posture of affairs was reversed for them; and then, how 
victoriously the preachers of the new Faith maintained their 
ground against the whole world. 

3 Edd. *‘ Were they not subjected to the ridicule and mock- 
ery of those present? For in their case both these befel to- 
gether: for some derided them, others mocked.”” Which is 
weak enough; but the original text could not be retained, be- 
cause on the supposition that all this relates to the Jews then 
present, the mention of ‘* wrath” and ‘‘ punishment’ would be 
irrelevant. ; 

4 Evduuiats, i. e. “bursts of self-complacent mirth” (e. g. at 
Athens), opposed to Ovmots, ‘‘explosions of wrath,” Ben. 











tions and conspiracies : to fire, and sword, and 
wild beasts? Did not war beset them from 
every quarter, in ten thousand forms? And 
were they any more affected in their minds by 
all these things, than they would have been at 
seeing them in a dream or in a picture?® 
With bare body they took the field against all 
the armed, though against them all men had 
arbitrary power [against them, were]: terrors 
of rulers, force of arms, in cities and strong 
walls:° without experience, without skill of 
the tongue, and in the condition of quite ordi- 
nary men, matched against juggling conjurors, 
against impostors, against the whole throng 
of sophists, of rhetoricians, of philosophers 
grown mouldy in the Academy and the walks 
of the Peripatetics, against all these they 
fought the battle out. And the man whose 
occupation had been about lakes, so mastered 
them, as if*it cost him not so much ado as 
even a contest with dumb fishes: for just as 
if the opponents he had to outwit were indeed 
more mute than fishes, so easily did he get 
the better of them! And Plato, that talkeda 
deal of nonsense in his day, is silent now, 
while this man utters his voice everywhere ; 
not among his own countrymen alone, but 
also among Parthians, and Medes, and Elam- 
ites, and in India, and in every part of the 
earth, and to the extremities of the world. 
Where now is Greece, with her big preten- 
tions? Where the name of Athens? Where 
the ravings of the philosophers? He of 
Galilee, he of Bethsaida, he, the uncouth 
rustic, has overcome them all. Are you not 
ashamed—confess it—at the very name of the 
country of him who has defeated you? But 
if you hear his own name too, and learn that 
he was called Cephas, much more will you 
hide your faces. This, this has undone you 
quite: because you esteem this a reproach, 
and account glibness of tongue a praise, and 
want of glibness a disgrace. You have not 
followed the road you ought to have chosen, 
but leaving the royal road, so easy, so smooth, 
you have trodden one rough, and steep, and 
laborious. And therefore you have not at- 
tained unto the kingdom of heaven. 

Why then, it is asked, did not Christ exer- 
cise His influence upon Plato, and upon 
Pythagoras? Because the mind of Peter was 





without specifying the authority, notes a various reading, 
a6vutiacs, which is found in none of the Paris copies, and is 
quite unmeaning. Edd. paviacs. 

5 Ben, interprets: ‘‘So unlooked for were these trials, that 
the Apostles seemed to themselves to be dreaming or beholding 
these things in a picture.’’ But when the true order of the 
text is restored, no such far-fetched comment is needed. 

6 The text is defective here, apxdvtwy PdBor, orAwy iaxvs: 
moAeat kai Tetxeowv Oxvpois. The text of the Edd. has: ‘* And 
the wonder is, that with bare body they took the field against 
armed men, against rulers having power over them: without 
experience,”’ etc. 
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much more philosophical? than their minds. 
They were in truth children shifted about on 
all sides by vain glory; but this man was a 
philosopher, one apt to receive grace. If you 
laugh at these words, it is no wonder; for 
those aforetime laughed, and said, the men 
were full of new wine. But afterwards, when 
they suffered those bitter calamities, exceed- 
ing all others in misery; when they saw their 
city falling in ruins, and the fire blazing, and 
the walls hurled to the ground, and those mani- 
fold frantic horrors, which no one can find 
words to express, they did not laugh then. 
And you will laugh then, if you have the mind 
to Jaugh, when the time of hell is close at 
hand, when the fire is kindled for your souls. 
But why do I speak of the future? Shall I 
show you, what Peter is, and what Plato, the 
philosopher? Let us for the present examine 
their respectve habits, let us see*what were 
the pursuits of each. The one wasted his 
time about a set of idle and useless dogmas, 
and philosophical, as he says,* that we may 
learn that the soul of our philosopher be- 
comes a fly.* Most truly said, a fly! not 
:ndeed changed into one, but a fly must have 
entered upon possession of the soul which 
dwelt in Plato ; for what but a fly is worthy of 
such ideas! The man was full of irony, and 
of jealous feelings against every one else, as 
if he made it his ambition to introduce -noth- 
ing useful, either out of his own head or other 
people’s. Thus he adopted the metempsy- 
chosis from another, and from himself pro- 
duced the Republic, in which he enacted 
those laws full of gross turpitude. Let the 
women, he says, be in common, and let the 
virgins go naked, and let them wrestle before 
the eyes of their lovers, and let there also be 
common fathers, and let the children begotten 





1 St. Chrysostom’s habitual use of the term philosophy is 
thus explained in the index of Mr, Field’s edition of the Com. 
on St. Matt. ‘‘ Philosophy, according to the custom of Chrys. 
is not Christian piety, not the exercise of any virtue, not a 

- pious and chaste life, not virtue in general, but that part of 
virtue, which consists in subduing the carnal appetites and 
affections. Thus to Christian philosophy are to be referred: 
forbearance and long suffering ; humblemindedness ; contempt 
of wealth; an austere and monastic life; every other mortifi- 
cation (ama@eva). Its contraries are: emulation (¢yAotumia, see 
below), envy and vainglory, and all other passions.” 

2 kat pirocopa, Pyaiv, iva. “ And * philosophical,’ forsooth:” 
but perhaps it should be kai éprdocodycer iva; ‘this was the 
upshot of his philosophizing.”” ‘H rov didocddov yyy: “the 

soul of the philosopher himself (A tov éu8ackdAov), viz. equally 

with the souls of other men, becomes, for instance, a fly,”’ etc. 

Comp. zzfra- ‘‘our soul passes into flies and dogs,” etc. 

and Hom. in Ev. Joann. t. viii. 8. D. “‘ they say that the souls 
of men become flies, gnats, shrubs.’”’—Edd. ‘‘For what is the 
benefit from learning that the soul of the philosopher,” etc. 

The next sentence (ovrws puta—ove« eis pviav jerémumter (sc: 7 

Wuxn), addr” emeBatve (sc. wvia TH év TAar, oixdven) Wuvxy seems 

to mean, ‘ He talks of the soul becoming a fly: and truly the 
soulin Plato might be claimed by a fly:” éweB. 77 W. as e. g. is 
émiBaivery TH émapxia to step into possession of, etc. Toas yap 

TavTa ov puias; Edd. warasodoyias; adding, Iddev 8) rovavta 

Anpetv émeBadeto ; *‘ What could put it into his head to rave in 

this fashion? 
* The author’s depreciation of Plato contrasts unfavorably 
with the more generous estimates of a long line of Church 

Fathers from Justin to Augustin.—G, B. S. 





be common. But with us, not nature makes 
common fathers, but the philosophy of Peter 
does this; as for that other, it made away 
with all paternity.? For Plato’s system only 
tended to make the real father next to un- 
known, while the false one was introduced. 
It plunged the soul into a kind of intoxication 
and filthy wallowing. Let all, he says, have 
intercourse with the women without fear, The 
reason why I do not examine the maxims of 
poets, is, that I may not be charged with rip- 
ping up fables. And yet I am speaking of 
fables much more ridiculous than even those. 
Where have the poets devised aught so por- 
tentous as this? But (not to enter into the 
discussion of his other maxims), what say you 
to these—when he equips the females with 
arms, and helmets, and greaves, and says that 
the human race has no occasion to differ from 
the canine! Since dogs, he says, the female 
and the male, do just the same things in com- 
mon, so let the women do the same works as 
the men, and let all be turned upside down. 
For the devil has always endeavored by their 
means‘ to show that our race is not more 
honorable than that of brutes; and, in fact, 
some have gone to such a pitch of (xevodogiac) 
absurdity, as to affirm that the irrational 
creatures are endued with reason. And see 
in how many various ways he has run riot in 
the minds of those men! For whereas their 
leading men affirmed that our soul passes 
into flies, and dogs, and brute creatures ; 
those who came after thems being ashamed of 
this, fell into another kind of turpitude, and 
invested the brute creatures with all rational 
science, and made out that the creatures— 
which were called into existence on our ac- 
count—are in all respects more honorable 
than we! They even attribute to them fore- 
knowledge and piety. The crow, they say, 
knows God, and the raven likewise, and they 
possess gifts of prophecy, and foretell the 
future ; there is justice among them, and 
polity, and laws. Perhaps you do not credit 
the things I am telling you. And well may 
you not, nurtured as you have been with 
sound doctrine; since also, if a man were fed 
with this fare, he would never believe that 
there exists a human being who finds pleasure 
in eating dung. The dog® also among them 





3’Emei exelvd ye kai avppe. Erasmus translates, Ouvando- 
quidem et tllud guod Plato docuit, sustulit: whence Ben. 
Nam illud Platonis hic (Petrus) sustulit: i. e. for Peter’s 
doctrine (of chastity) has made an end of that lewd dogma of 
Plato’s. But the following sentence rather implies that the 
Meaning is as above given. 

4 Av abrav, Ben. fer illas, which they seem to refer to 
yuvatkes. Erasm. per 7d/os, which is doubtless right: by 
means of the philosophers, as below, év tais éxeivwy Wuxats. 

Kat ¢ndot map avrots 0 kiwv kara Adtwva. Edd. have this 


after “ polity and laws,” where it is clearly out of place, what- 
ever it means, 2 
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is jealous, according to Plato. 
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But when we 


_tell them that these things are fables, and are 


full of absurdity, ‘ You do not enter (évopcare) 


into the higher meaning,’ say they. No, we 


do not enter into this your surpassing non- 


_ sense, and may we never do so: for it requires 
(of course!') an excessively profound mind, 
_to inform me, what all this impiety and confu- 


children, even 


sion would be at. Are you talking, senseless 
men, in the language of crows, as the-children 
are wont (in play)? For you are in very deed 
as they. But Peter never 
thought of saying any of these things: he 
uttered a voice, like a great light shining out 
in the dark, a voice which scattered the mist 
and darkness of the whole world. Again, his 
deportment, how gentle it was, how consider- 
ate (évexic); how far above all vainglory ; 
how he looked towards heaven without all 
self-elation, and this, even when raising up 
the dead! But if it had come to be in the 
power of any one of those senseless people (in 
mere fantasy of course) to do anything like it, 
would he not straightway have looked for an 
altar and a temple to be reared to him, and 
have wanted to be equal with the gods? since 
in fact when no such sign is forthcoming, they 
are forever indulging such fantastic conceits. 
And what, pray you, is that Minerva of theirs, 
and Apollo, and Juno? They are different 
kinds of demons among them. And there is 
a king of theirs, who thinks fit to die for the 
mere purpose of being accounted equal with 
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the gods. But not so the men here: no, just 
the contrary. Hear how they speak on the 
occasion of the lame man’s cure. “Ye men 
of Israel, why look ye so earnestly on us, as 
though by our own power or holiness we had 
made him to walk? (ch. iti. 12.) We also 
are men of like passions with you. (Ibid. xiv. 
14.) But with those, great is the self-elation, 
great the bragging; all for the sake of men’s 
honors, nothing for the pure love of truth and 
virtue. (Aocogiag évexev.) For where an action 
is done for glory, all is worthless, For 
though a man possess all, yet if he have not 
the mastery over this (lust), he forfeits all 
claim to true philosophy, he is in bondage to 
the more tyrannical and shameful passion. 
Contempt of glory; this it is that is sufficient 
to teach all that is good, and to banish 
from the soul every pernicious passion. 
I exhort you therefore to use the most strenu- 
ous endeavors to pluck out this passion by 
the very roots; by no other means can you 
have good esteem with God, and draw down 
upon you the benevolent regard of that Eye 
which never sleepeth. Wherefore, let us use 
all earnestness to obtain the enjoyment of 
that heavenly influence, and thus both escape 
the trial of present evils, and attain unto the 
future blessings, through the grace and loving- 
kindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with 
Whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost be 
glory, power, honor, now and ever, and to all 
ages. Amen. 


HOMILY. Vv 


ACTS 


“Ye men of Judea, and all ye that dwell at Jerusalem, be 
this known unto you, and hearken to my words.” 
[Ye men of Judea, and all ye that dwell 
at Jerusalem,”] whom the writer above de- 
scribed as strangers. Here he directs his dis- 
course to those others, the mockers,? and 
while he seems to reason with those, he sets 
these right. For indeed it was divinely or- 


IT 14. 


dered that “some mocked,” that he might . 
have a starting-point for his defence, and by 
means of that defence, might teach. [‘ And 
all ye that dwell in Jerusalem.”] It seems 
they accounted it a high encomium to dwell in 
Jerusalem too.’ “Be this,” says he, “known 
unto you, and hearken unto my words.” In 
the first instance he made them more disposed 











1 Edd. =hddpa ye: ov yap dpevos Babeias. Read Spddpa ye (ov 
yep) ; op. B. as above, p. 22, note !, and 28, note }. 

The éxetvor, if the old text be correct, are the mockers, but 
these are not ‘“‘the devout men out of every nation under 
heaven,” therefore ots gévous cirev avwtépw can hardly be 
meant to refer to the following clause, évrat@a mpos éxetvous x. T. 
A. The omission of the text-words, and the seeming antithesis 
of avwrépw and évravéa, caused a confusion which the modern 
text attempts to remedy by transposing Tovs dvaxA, to the place 
of tovrovs. ‘“‘Whom the writer above called strangers, to 
those Peter here directs his speech, and he seems indeed to 
discourse with those, but corrects the mockers.’’ This just 





inverts Chrysostom’s meaning, which is clear enough from the 
following context. He says: ‘‘ The ‘dwellers in Jerusalem 
are especially the devout men out of every nation mentioned 
above, and to instruct these (rovrovs) is the real aim of the dis- 
course, which however is addressed in the first instance to the 
others (éxetvous), whose mockery gave occasion to it. St. 
Peter stands up apparently for the purpose of defending him- 
self and his brethren: but this is in fact quite a secondary 
object, and the apology becomes a sermon of doctrine.” _ 

3 Kai rd év ‘I, oixecv. Below he explains avdpes “Iovdator to 
mean, ‘‘dwellers in Judea:”’ therefore the cai seems to mean, 
“to be not only such, but dwellers in Jerusalem also.” 
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to attend to him. “For not as ye! suppose,” 
says he, “are these drunken.” Do you ob- 
serve the mildness of his defence? 
Although having the greater part of the peo- 
ple on his side, he reasons with those others 
gently ; first he removes the evil surmise, and 
then he establishes his apology. On this ac- 
count, therefore, he does not say, “as ye 
mock,” or, “as ye deride,” but, “as ye. sup- 
pose ;” wishing to make it appear that they 
had not said this in earnest, and for the pres- 
ent taxing them with ignorance rather than 
with malice. “ For these are not drunken, as 
ye suppose, seeing it is but the third hour of 
the day.” And why this? Is it not possible 
at the third hour to be drunken? But he did 
not insist upon this to the letter; for there 
was nothing of the kind about them; the 
others said it only in mockery.* Hence we 
learn that on unessential points one must not 
spend many words. And besides, the sequel 
is enough to bear him out on this point: so 
now the discourse is for allincommon. “ But 
this is that which was spoken by the prophet 
Joel, And it shall come to pass in the last 
days, saith the Lord God. (v. 16. 17. Joel ii. 
28.) Nowhere as yet the name of Christ, nor 
His promise: but the promise is that of the 
Father. Observe the wisdom: observe the 
considerate forbearance. (ovyxaréBacw.) He 
did not pass on to speak at once of the things 
relating to Christ; that He had promised this 
after His Crucifixion ; truly that would have 
been to upset all. And yet, you will say, here 
was sufficient to prove His divinity. ‘True, it 
was, if believed (and the very point was that 
it should be believed); but if not believed, it 
would have caused them to be stoned. ‘And 
I will pour out of My Spirit upon all flesh.” 
He offers even to them excellent hopes, if 
they would have them. And so far, he does 
not leave it to be regarded as the exclusive 
advantage of himself and his company; which 
would have made them be looked upon with 
an evil eye; thus cutting off all envious feel- 
‘ing. ‘And your sons shall prophesy.” And 
yet, he says, not yours this achievement, this 
distinction ; the gift has passed over to your 
children. Himself and his company he calls 


1 Here our leading Ms. after ov yap ws bmets, has amomAnpov- 
Tat, Pyol, Kai VrodawBaverar Ort peAVovorv. ‘ For not as ye.’’— 
It is fulfilled (he says) and it is supposed that. they are 
drunken!”’’ which may have been said by Chrys., but cer- 
tainly not in this place. 

* There is no reason to doubt that the company who wit- 
nessed the scenes at Pentecost really supposed the Christians 
to be intoxicated. To this opinion they were, of course, the 
more readily inclined because of their prejudice against the new 
sect. The force of Peter’s refutation of the charge of 
drunkenness: ‘‘Seeing it is but the third hour, etc.,” lies 
partly in the fact that 9 a.m. was too early for any such gen- 
eral intoxication, and still more in the fact that the third hour 
was the first hour of prayer, at which time it would have been 
sacrilege to drink to excess.—G, B. S. 
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their sons, and those [whom he is addressing] 
he calls his and their fathers. ‘And your 
oung men shall see visions, and your old men 
shall dream dreams; and on My servants and 
on My handmaidens I will pour out in those 
days of My Spirit; and they shall prophesy.” 
So far he shows that he and his have found 
favor, in that they had received (xaragwévrac) 
[the Spirit]; not so they whom he is address- 
ing; for that they had crucified [the Lord]. 
So Christ also, willing to mitigate their wrath, 
said, “By whom do your sons cast out dev- 
ils?” (Matt. xii. 27.) He did not say, My 
disciples ; for indeed it seemed a flattering 
mode of expression. And so Peter also did 
not say, ‘They are not drunk, but speak 2 by 
the Spirit:” but he takes refuge with the 
prophet, and under shelter of him, so speaks. 
As for the accusation [of drunkenness], he 
cleared himself of that by his own assertion ; 
but for the grace, he fetches the prophet as 
witness. “I will pour out of My Spirit upon 
all flesh.” [‘ And your sons,” etc.] To some 
the grace was imparted through dreams, to 
others it was openly poured forth. For indeed 
by dreams the prophets saw, and received rev- 
elations. 

Then he goes on with the prophecy, which 
has in it also something terrible. ‘“ And I will 
show wonders in heaven above, and signs” 
[“in the earth beneath”]. (v. 19.) In these 
words he speaks both of the judgment to come, 
and of the taking of Jerusalem. ‘ Blood and 
fire, and vapor of smoke.” Observe how he de- 
scribes the capture. ‘“ The sun shall be turned 
into darkness, and the moon into blood.” 
(v. 20.) This results from the (d:a6éoewe) inter- 
nal affection of the sufferers. It is said, in- 
deed, that many such phenomena actually did 
occur‘in the sky, as Josephus attests. At the 
same time the Apostle strikes fear into them, 
by reminding them of the darkness which had 


lately occurred, and leading them to expect 


things to come. “ Before that great and not- 
able day of the Lord come.” For be not con- 
fident, he means to say, because at present 
you sin with impunity. For these things are 
the prelude of a certain great and dreadful 
day. Do you see how he made their souls to 
quake and melt within them, and turned their 
laughter into pleading for acquittal?® For if 
these things are the prelude of that day, it fol- 
lows that the extreme of danger is impending. 
But what next? He again lets them take 


2 Here the innovator, again mistaking his author’s meaning, 
as if it were—Peter did not say, ‘‘ These are not drunk,” but 
what he did say was, “They speak by the Spirit’’—tinds it 
necessary to add, Kat ovx amdA@s, And not merely so, but, 
etc. 

3 amodoyiavy, as in 2 Cor. vii. 11. 


“Yea, what clearing of 
yourselves,”’ 
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breath, adding, “And it shall come to pass, 
that whosoever shall call upon the name of 
the Lord, shall be saved.” (Rom. x. 13.) 
This is said concerning Christ, as Paul af- 
firms, but Peter does not venture as yet to 
reveal this. 


Well, let us look over again what has been 
said. It is well managed, that as against 
men laughing and mocking, he starts up and 
begins with, “Be this known unto you all 
and hearken unto my words.” But he begins 
by saying, “‘ Ye men of Judea.” By the ex- 
pression "Iovdain, I take him to mean ‘those 
that lived in Judea.—And, if you please, let 
us compare those expressions in the Gospel, 
that you may learn what a sudden change has 
taken place in Peter. “A damsel,” it is writ- 
ten, “came out unto him, saying, Thou also 
wast with Jesus of Nazareth.” And, says he, 
_“T know not the Man.” And being again 
questioned, ‘“‘ he began to curse and to swear.” 
(Matt. xxvi. 69-72.) But see here his bold- 
ness, and his great freedom of speech.—He 
did not praise those who had said, “We do 
hear them speak in our tongues the wonderful 
works of God;” but by his severity towards 
those others, he made these more earnest, and 
at the same time his address is clear from all 
appearance of adulation. And it is well to 
remark, on all occasions, however the Apos- 
tles may condescend to the level of their hear- 
ers (cvyxaréBacic), their language is clear from 
all appearance both of adulation and of inso- 
lence : which is a difficult point to manage. 

Now that these things should have occurred 
at “the third hour,” was not without cause. 
For? the brightness of this fire is shown at the 
very time when people are not engaged in 
their works, nor at dinner; when it is bright 
day, when all are in the market-place. Do 
you observe also the freedom which fills his 
speech? “And hearken to my words.” And 
he added nothing, but, “ This,” says he, “ is 
that which was spoken by the prophet Joel; 
And it shall come to pass in the last days.” 
He shows, in fact, that the consummation is 
nigh at hand, and the words, “In the last 
days,” have a kind of emphasis. [“I will 
pour out,” etc.] And then, that he may not 





1 j, e. The brightness of the miraculous fire appears at a 
time when there would be many to see it, people not being en- 
gaged in their works, nor within their houses at their noon- 
tide meal. Ccumenius evidently had the old text before him, 
for he gives the same sense with the slightest verbal altera- 
tions. fs the Catena the sense is altered by omission of the 
negatives. “ When people are about their work, when about 
their dinner, etc. The innovator (followed by Edd.) makes it 
‘‘ For when the brightness of the light is shown, then men are 
not occupied in the business of dinner (ov epi epya . . . Ta mept 
dp.orov), then the day is cheerful (favdpa, the brisk and stirring 
time of day), then all are in the market.’’ By 1d Aapmpov tov 
datos he seems to mean bright daylight. 











seem to limit the privilege to the sons only, he 
subjoins, “And your old men shall dream 
dreams.” Mark the sequence. First sons; 
Just as David said, “Instead of thy fathers, 
were begotten thy sons.” (Ps. xlv. 17.) And 
again Malachi; “They shall turn the hearts 
of the fathers to the children. And on my 
handmaidens, and on my servants.” (Mal. iv. 
6.) This also is a token of excellence, for we 
have become His servants, by being freed 
from sin, And great is the gift, since the 
grace passes over to the other sex also, not as 
of old, it was limited to just one or two indi- 
viduals, as Deborah and Huldah.2 He did 
not say that it was the Holy Ghost, neither 
did he expound the words of the prophet ; but 
he merely brings in the prophecy to fight its 
own battle. As yet also he has said nothing 
about Judas ; and yet it was known to all what 
a doom and punishment he had undergone; 
for nothing was more forcible than to argue 
with them from prophecy: this was more for- 
cible even than facts. For when Christ per- 
formed miracles, they often contradicted Him. 
But when Christ brought forward the prophet, 
saying, ‘The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit 
Thou on my right hand,” they were silent, and 
“no man,” we read, “ was able to answer Him 
a word.” (Ps. xc. 1.) Andon all occasions 
He Himself also appealed to the Scriptures ; 
for instance, “If he called them gods to whom 
the word of God came.” (John x. 35.) And 
in many places one may find this. On this 
account here also Peter says, “‘ I will pour out 
of my spirit upon all flesh ;’’ that is, upon the 
Gentiles also. But he does not yet reveal 
this, nor give interpretations; indeed, ® it was 
better not to do so: (as also this obscure say- 
ing, “I will show wonders in heaven above,” 
put them the more in fear because it was ob- 
scure.) And it would have been more an of- 
fence, had it been interpreted from the very 
first. Then besides, even as plain, he passes 
over it, wishing to make them regard it as 
such. But after all, he does interpret to them 
anon, when he discourses to them upon the 
resurrection, and after he has paved the way 
by his discourse. (é/fra v. 39.) For# since 
the good things were not sufficient to allure 
them, [it is added, “ And I will show wonders, 


2 Here, after eis Sevrépay, C. has OASav (marg. yp. kat AoBvav. 
olov AcB. kai AoBvav. B. after AcB. kat ’OASav adds 7 AoBvav) 
It does not appear who is meant by this Lobna, unless it orig- 
inates in some strange misconception of 2 Kings xxiii. 31, 
“daughter of Jeremiah of Libnah,’” LXX. ©, ‘I, ex AoBva. 
Clem. Alex. Str. i. §..136. has no such name in his list of Old 
Testament prophetesses. ; 

3 Edd. “For it was not expedient, because this also was 
obscure. I will show, etc. For it frightened them more, be- 
ing obscure. But if he had interpreted, it would even have 
offended them more.” 

4 What follows in the edited text is obscure and perplexed. 
The original text seems to labor under some defects, besides 
the omission of the passages commented upon. 
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etc.”]. Yet+ this has never been fulfilled. 
For none escaped then [in that former judg- 
ment], but now the faithful did escape, in 
Vespasian’s time. And this it is that the Lord 
speaks of, “ Except those days had been 
shortened, not all flesh should be saved.”— 
[“ Blood, and fire, and vapor of smoke.” ] 
(Matt. xxiv. 22.) The worst to come first; 
namely, the inhabitants to be taken, and then 
the city to be razed and burnt. Then he 
dwelt upon the metaphor, bringing before the 
eyes of the hearers the overthrow and the tak- 
ing. ‘The sun shall be turned into darkness, 
and the moon into blood,”, What means, the 
moon turned into blood? It denotes the 
excess of the slaughter. The language is 
fraught with helpless dismay. (supra p. 32.) 
‘“‘And it shall come to pass, every one who 
shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be 
saved. Every one,” he says: though he be 
priest (but he does not yet reveal the mean- 
ing), though bond, though free. For? there is 
no male nor female in Christ Jesus, no bond, 
no free. (Gal. ili. 28.) Well may it be so, 
for all these are but shadow. For if in king’s 
palaces there is no high-born. nor low-born, 
but each appears according to his deeds; and 
in art, each is shown by his works; much 
more in that school of wisdom (¢uAocodia). 
“‘Every one who shall invoke.” Invoke: not 
any how, for it is written, “ Not every one that 
saith unto Me, Lord, Lord:” but with (daéé- 
ewe) inward earnest affection, with a life more 
than commonly good, with the confidence 
which is meet. Thus far, however, he makes 
the discourse light, by introducing that which 
relates to faith, and that terrible which relates 
to the punishment.* For in the invocation is 
the salvation. 

What, I pray you, is this you say? Do you 
talk of salvation for them after the Cross? 
Bear with me a little. Great is the mercy of 
God. And this very fact does, no less than 
the resurrection, prove him to be God, yea, no 
less than His miracles—the fact that He calls 
these to Him. For surpassing goodness is, 
above all things, peculiarly God’s own. There- 


/ 





1 Something seems wanting here: e. g. as above, ‘‘ There 
were signs in heaven, as Josephus relates. This however, in 
the full sense, has never been fulfilled.’”” And then,a reference 
to the Babylonian compared with the Roman judgment. 

2 First blood, i. e. the taking and slaughter of the inhab- 
itants: then, fire, etc., i. e, the burning of the city. 

3 As B. has this sentence, which is in fact necessary to the 
sense, the omission of it in C, A. may be referred to the 
homeceoteleuton, éAcevOepos. 

4 kat (=Kalmep, or et kat?) hoBepdy 7d THs KoAdcews. i. e. he 
alleviates the severity of his discourse by speaking of the 
effects of faith, at the same time that he shows the fearfulness 
of the punishment, Edd. kat ov of. kpimtwv 7d THs KoAdgEws, 
i. e. light ... and not fearful, by withdrawing out of sight 
what relates to the punishment: which however Ben. renders 
as if it were ov 70 go8, And not concealing the fearfulness, 
etc. 
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fore also He says, ‘‘ None is good save one, 
that is, God.” (Luke xviii. 19.) Only let us 
not take this goodness for an occasion of 
negligence. For He also punishes as God. 
In fact, the very punishments here spoken of, 
He brought them to pass, even He who said, 
“‘ Every one who shall call on the name of the 
Lord, shall be saved.” I speak of the fate-of 
Jerusalem ;* that intolerable punishment: of 
which I will tell you some few of the partic- 
ulars, useful to us in our contest, both with 
the Marcionites and many other heretics. 
For, since they distinguish between Christ a 
good God, and that evil God [of the Old Tes- 
tament], let us see who it was that effected 
these things. The evil God, taking ven- 
geance for Christ? or not so? How then alien 
to Him? But was itthe good God? Nay, 
but it is demonstrated that both the Father 
and the Son did these things. The Father 
in many places; for instance, when He says 
in the parable of the vineyard,® [“He will 
miserably destroy those wicked husbandmen ” 
(Matt. xxi. 41); again in the parable of the 
marriage feast, the King is said] to send His 
armies (ib. xxil. 7): and the Son, when He 
says, “‘ But those Mine enemies, which would 
not that I should reign over them, bring 
hither, and slay them before Me.” (Luke 
xix,i2y.) i * * 4% 8 slAndthey«sentisayimpe 
We will not have Thee to reign over us. 
Would you like then to hear the things which 
actually came to pass? Moreover, Christ 
Himself also speaks of the future tribulations, 
than which never any thing more dreadful 
came to pass; never any thing more ruthless, 
my beloved, than the deeds then done!? 
And He Himself declared it. For what 
could you wish to see more grievous than 
these?) * * *—probed them with their dag- 





* It is extremely doubtful if Peter understood by “ the great 
and terrible day of the Lord”? (20) the destruction of Jerusalem. 
(Chrys.) It probably refers to the Parousia which is thought 
of as imminent. The “last days”? then would be the days 
pret the Messianic age which is to begin at the Parousia.. 

his view harmonizes with the Jewish conception and with 
the Christian expectation that the then existing period (atwy 
ovTos) Was soon to pass into a new age (aiwy meAdAwv), The 
scenes of Pentecost were theught to be the harbingers of this 
consummation and were so significant both of the joys and 
woes of the impending crisis, that the bold imagery of the 
prophet Joel is applied to them. Cf. the prophetic terms in 
which the destruction of Jerusalem is foretold—an event 
closely associated with the personal return of our Lord in 
Matt. xxiv.—G. B. S. 

5 Os Orav Aéyy ev TO AGuMEAaVL TEeuTELY TA OTPaTEvMaTA avTOD. 
Chrys. is misreported here, for the sending forth of the armies 
belongs to the parable of the marriage of the king’s son. 

6 Something must have been omitted here: viz. a brief ex- 
position of the parable here referred to. The innovator en- 
deavors to mend the text, by leaving out the following sen- 
tence. 

T*Qv ovdév wudtepov yéyovev, ayamyTol, TY TOTE TETPAyLEVOV 
mpaynatwv, This may be explained as a negligent construc- 
tion, but perhaps some words are omitted. The next sentence, 
Kai avtos amepyvaro (which phrase is repeated below), refers 
to Matt. xxiv. 2x, “There shall be great tribulation, such 


as has not been from the beginning of the world to this 
time,’ 
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gers!1—* * * But shall I relate to you the 
shocking case of the woman, that tragic tale ? 
* * * (Joseph, B. J.:vi.-3. 4. Did not the 
actual events cast all misery into the shade? 
But shall I tell you of famines and _pesti- 
lences? One might speak of horrors without 
number : nature was unknown; law unknown; 
they outdid wild beasts in ferocity. True, 
these miseries came by the fate of wars; but 
because God, because Christ so willed it to 
be. These facts will apply both against the 
Marcionites and against those who do. not 
believe that there is a hell: for they are 
sufficient to silence their impudence. Are 
not these calamities more severe than the 
Babylonian?? Are not these sufferings more 
grievous than the famines of that time? Yes, 
for [“‘never was the like from the beginning 
of the world” “no, nor ever shall be such.” 
(Matt. xxiv. 21.) And this was Christ’s own 
declaration. In what sense then, think ye, is 
it said that Christ remitted them their sin? 
Perhaps it seems a commonplace question: 
but do ye solve it.—It is not possible to show 
anywhere, even in fiction, any thing like what 
the reality was here. And had it been a 
Christian that wrote this history, the matter 
might be regarded with suspicion: but if he 
was a Jew, and a Jewish zealot, and after the 
Gospel, how can the meaning of the facts be 
otherwise than palpable to all men? For you 
will see the man, how, everywhere, he- always 
extols the concerns of the Jews.—There is 





1 "OBeyioxors (dagger-blades, or spear-heads, or spits) 
avtous duemerpav, In Hom. vi. p. 43. 7xfra, we have the phrase 
tives OBeAtoKoL TeTUpwmévot Stémecpavy cHua. It is evident that 
something is omitted, and no more probable supposition pre- 
sents itself, than that Chrys. here read out from Josephus or 
Eusebius the description of the famine among the besieged 
(which the reporter of the sermon omitted at the time, intend- 
ing to insert it at his leisure); and that the short sentence in 
the text is the preacher’s own parenthetical explanation of 
some part of the description. Thus, B. J. vi. 3. 3. speaking of 
the cruelties practised upon dying wretches suspected of hav- 
ing food concealed about their persons, Josephus says: ’AAAa 
Kal TOUS exmvéovTas ol Anata SinpevywY, “ATLS VT KOATOY ExwV 
Tpobyy oxymto.to Tov Gavatov avT@. Perhaps oBeAiokors avrovs 
Sérerpay is C.’s comment upon diypevywv.—Or, in like manner, 
it may refer to the description in B, J. v. 12. 3. how the Ayorat, 
after ransacking the bodies of the dead, tried the edges of their 
swords upon them, etc. Tas re axuas tov Ervpav edoxiudcov ev 
Tols TTwpPacl, Kat TWAS TOY éppimmevwY ETL GavTas SijAavYOY emt 
meipa Tov aidypov. Perhaps, however, the expression may be 
taken in a metaphorical sense as in the phrase above cited: 
‘*they pierced themselves (éavtovs for avrovs) as with spits or 
lancets.”’ 

2 Against the Marcionites, he says: You say that the God of 
the Old Testament is a cruel God ; whereas Christ, the good 
God, is all mildness. Yet was not the Roman judgment upon 
the Jews inflicted by Him? And was it not beyond compar- 
ison more ruthless (@udTepov, above) than the Babylonian or 
any former judgment, inflicted, as you say, by the God of the 
Old Testament ? 

3 las otv daré dyaiv,i. e. as it is said in the text, ‘‘ Every 
one that calleth on the name of the Lord shall be saved.’”’ The 
question is the same as was put in the beginning of this sec- 
tion: ‘‘ What? do you speak of salvation for them after cruci- 
fying the Lord? “And this, when you have shown us how 
fearfully that sia was visited?’’ This question, as a very sim- 
ple one, he leaves the hearers to answer for themselves, by 
distinguishing between believers and unbelievers, the penitent 
and the hardened._The innovator quite alters the sense; 
“How then say some that Christ remitted them their sin?” 
which makes the next sentence idle. 
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therefore a hell, O man! and God is good.— 
Aye, did you shudder at hearing these horrors ? 
But these, which take place here, are nothing 
in comparison with what shall be in that 
world. Once more I am compelled to seem 
harsh, disagreeable, stern. But what can I 
do? Iam set to this: just as a severe school- 
master is set to be hated by his scholars: so 
are we. For would it not be strange indeed, 
that, while those who have a certain post . 
assigned them by kings do that which is 
appointed them, however disagreeable the 
task may be, we, for fear of your censure, 
should leave our appointed task undone? 
Another has a different work. Of you, many 
have it for their work, to show mercy, to act 
humanely, to be pleasant and agreeable to the 
persons to whom you are benefactors. But 
to those to whom we do good, we seem stern 
and severe, troublesome and disagreeable. 
For we do good, not by the pleasure we give, 
but by the pain we inflict. So it is also with 
the physician : though he indeed is not exces- 
sively disagreeable, for the benefit afforded by 
his art is had immediately; ours hereafter. 
So again the magistrate is odious to the dis- 
orderly and seditious; so the legislator is 
vexatious to them for whom he makes laws. 
But not so he that invites to enjoyment, not 
so he that prepares public festivities and enter- 
tainments, and puts all the people in garlands : 
no, these are men that win acceptance, feasting, 
as they do, whole cities with all sorts of spec- 
tacles; contributing largely, bearing all the 
cost. And therefore those whom they have 
treated, requite them for these enjoyments 
with words of welcome and benediction, with 
hanging (apareracuara) of tapestries, and a 
blaze of lamps, and with wreaths, and boughs, 
and brilliant garments. Whereas, at the 
sight of the physician, the .sick become sad 
and downcast : at sight of the magistrate, the 
rioters become subdued: no running riot then, 
no gambolling, except when he also goes over 
into their ranks.*. Let us see, then, which 
render the best service to their cities; those 
who provide these festivities, and banquetings, 
and expensive entertainments, and manifold 
rejoicings; or those who restrain all those 
doings, bearing before them stocks, scourges, 
executioners, dreaded soldiers, and a voice 
fraught with much terror: and issuing orders, 





4 TIAnv Orav Kaketvos eis éxeivyy petaoty Thy Tag. The 
meaning is obscure: for it may be either, that he is displaced 
from office (wetagTivat, wetaoTacis are common in this sense), 
and makes one of the orac.dgovtes; or, that he lays aside the 
magistrate and demeans himself to take part in their excesses. 
(Tdéts is the expression for the attendants of any high official, 
and may perhaps be taken in that sense here). Erasmus goes 
wide of the text: xec exultznt eo quod et ille ad hoc opus 
ordinatus est: and so Montf. nec exultantes quod ille ad hoc 
officiune sit constitutus, 
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and making men hang down their heads, and 
with the rod dispersing the idlers in the market- 
place. Let us see, I say; these are the dis- 
agreeable, those the beloved : let us see where 
the gain rests. (A#de.) What comes then of 
your pleasure-givers? A kind of frigid enjoy- 
ment, lasting till the evening, and to-morrow 
vanished ; mirth ungoverned, words unseemly 
and dissolute. And what of these? Awe, 
sobriety, subdued thoughts ; reasonableness 
of mind, an end of idleness; a curb on the 
passions within; a wall of defence, next to 
God, 1 against assailants from without. It is 
by means of these we have each our property 
but by those ruinous festivities we dissipate it. 
Robbers indeed have not invaded it, but 
vainglory together with pleasure acts the part 
of robber. Each sees the robber carrying off 
everything before his eyes, and is delighted 
at it! A new fashion of robbery, this, to 
induce people to be glad when one is plunder- 
ing them! On the other part, there is nothing 
of the kind: but God, as the common Father, 
has secured us as by a wall against all [depre- 
dators], both seen and unseen.? For, “‘ Take 
heed,” saith He, “that ye do not your alms 
before men.” (Matt. vi. 1.) The soul learns 
from the one, [excess ;* from the other] to 
flee injustice. For injustice consists not 
merely in grasping at more wealth than be- 
longs to us, but in giving to the belly more 
than its needful sustenance, in carrying mirth 
beyond its proper bounds, and causing it to 
run into frantic excesses. From the one, it 
learns sobriety; from the other, unchastity. 
For it is unchastity, not merely to have carnal 
intercourse with women, but even to look upon 
a woman with unchaste eyes. From the one, 
it learns modesty ; from the other, conceited 
self-importance. For, “ All things,” says the 
Apostle, “are lawful for me, but not all things 
expedient.” (1 Cor. vi. 12.) From the one, 
decent behavior; from the other unseemliness. 
For, as to the doings in the theatres, I pass 
these. But to let yousee that it is not even a 
pleasure either, but a grief, show me, but a 


1 weTa Tov @edv, omitted in the modern text, 

2 Hom. in Matt. 1xxi. p. 699. C. Chrys. describes xevodoéia 
(vainglory) in almsgiving, as the thief that runs away with the 
treasure laid up in heaven. And something of this sort seems 
to have been in his thoughts here, where however his meaning 
is evidently very imperfectly expressed. The texts cited show 
that éxet, éxecOev, refer to something more than, as above, good 
laws and government in general; for here he speaks of the 
Gospel discipline of the inner man, ‘‘ Where this restraint is, 
no dissipation of our temporal or spiritual wealth has. place: 
for God, as common Father, has raised a wall to keep out all 
robbers both seen and unseen, from all our possessions: from 
the former He guards us, by law and good government; from 
the latter, by the Gospel prohibition of all vainglory: ‘‘ Take 
heed that ye do not your alms,” etc. 

3 MavOdver Wuxn evTevOev, opp. to éxetOev as in the following 
sentences: éxelev cwhpoovvnv pavOaver, évtevOev axoAaciav—éex. 
émeikerav, vt, TOPOV—EK, KOTMLOTHTA, EVT. acxnmooVYyY. There- 
fore either something is wanting: e. g. mAcovegiav: éxeiOev, or 
for évr. we must read éxecber. 








single day after the festival, both those who 
spent their money in giving it, and those who 
were feasted with spectacles : and you shall see 
them all looking dejected enough, but most 
of all him, your (ékeivov) famous man that has 
spent his money for it. And this is but fair > 
for, the day before, he delighted the common 
man, and the common man indeed was in high 
good humor and enjoyment, and rejoiced in- 
deed in the splendid garment, but then not 
having the use of it, and seeing himself stripped 
of it, he was grieved and annoyed; and 
wanted to be the great man, seeing even his 
own enjoyment to be small compared with 
his.* Therefore, the day efter, they change 
places, and now he, the great man, gets the 
larger share in the dejection. 

Now if in worldly matters, amusements are 
attended with such dissatisfaction, while dis- 
agreeable things are so beneficial, much more 
does this hold in things spiritual. Why is it 
that no one quarrels with the laws, but on the 
contrary all account that matter a common 
benefit? For indeed not strangers from some 
other quarter, nor enemies of those for whom 
the laws are made, came and made these 
orders, but the citizens themselves, their 
patrons, their benefactors: and this very 
thing, the making of laws, is a token of 
beneficence and good-will. And yet the laws 
are full of punishment and restraint, and there 
is no such thing as law without penalty and 
coercion. ‘Then is it not unreasonable, that 
while the expositors of those Jaws are called 
deliverers, benefactors, and patrons, we are 
considered troublesome and vexatious if we 
speak of the laws of God? When we dis- 
course about hell, then we bring forward 
those laws: just as in the affairs of the world, 
people urge the laws of murder, highway rob- 
bery, and the like, so do we the penal laws: 
laws, which not man enacted, but the Only- 
Begotten Son of God Himself. Let him that 
hath no mercy, He says, be punished (Matt. 


4 The old text cai éBovAeTo éxetvos 6 avadiokwy Kal THY oikeiav 
evmpayiay mixpay Opav mpods Thy éxecvov, evidently requires cor- 
rection, and the emendation assumed in the translation is, cat 
éB. éxeivos evar (0 avad. may perhaps be rejected as a gloss) «ac 
Thy otkelay evmp, m. Opwav m. T. execvov. Thus the whole passage, 
from kai 6 wey idwris, refers to the i6. or person feasted, and 
éxeivos throughout is the entertainer. The edited text has: 
*Exetvos 6€6 avad, Kal Thy oikeiay evmp. wiKpay opav eddxer 7. T. 
éxeivov. of which Erasm. makes, ///e autem gut sumptus im- 
pendit et suam felicitatem parvam cum ea quam ex sumptu 
habebat conspicere putabat. But even if this sense lay in the 
words, it is not easy to see the connection of the following sen- 
tence, Avda tovro, etc., Montf. translates, Quz vero sumptus 
Sectt, suam pre illius felicitate parvam putabat, as if éxetvos 
and éxetvov in the same sentence referred to two different and 
contrasted persons. The meaning of the passage is, As, on the 
day before, the entertainer had 70 mAgov tis evOupias, it is but 
fair that on the following day ro wAéov 77s a@vuias should be 
transferred to him. This is expressed by Ata rodro TH vor. 
avrdiddacw adAHAOLS- Which however, Erasmus renders, /dez7-co 
seguenti die reddunt sibi vestes iterum: Montt. redduntur 
vestes, (Perhaps there is an allusion to the legal phrase 
avridoats, v. Isocrat. wept avt.d), 
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xviii. 23); for such is the import of the parable. 
Let him that remembereth injuries, pay the 
last penalty. Let him that is angry without 
cause, be cast into the fire. Let him that 
reviles, receive his due in hell. If you think 
these laws which you hear strange, be: not 
amazed. For if Christ was not intended to 
make new laws, why did He come? Those 
other laws are manifest to us; we know that 
the murderer and adulterer ought to be pun- 
ished. If then we were meant only to be 
told the same things over again, where was 
the need of a heavenly Teacher? ‘Therefore 
He does not say, Let the adulterer be pun- 
ished, but, whoso looketh on with unchaste 
eyes. And where, and when, the man will 
receive punishment, He there tells us. And 
not in fine public monuments, nor yet some- 
where out of sight,’ did He deposit His laws; 
not pillars of brass did He raise up, and en- 
grave letters thereon, but twelve souls raised 
He up for us, the souls of the Apostles, and 
in their minds has He by the Spirit inscribed 
this writing. This cite we to you. If this 
was authorized to Jews, that none might take 
refuge in the plea of ignorance, much more is 
it tous. But should any say, “I do not hear, 
therefore have no guilt,” on this very score he 
is most liable to punishment. For, were 
there no teacher, it would be possible to take 
refuge in this plea; but if there be, it is no 





longer possible. Thus see how, speaking of 
Jews, the Lord deprives them of all excuse; 
“If I had not come and spoken unto them, 
they had not had sin:” (John xv. 22): and 
Paul again, “ But I say, have they not heard ? 
Nay, but into all the earth went forth their 
sound.” (Rom. x. 18.) For then there is ex- 
cuse, when there is none to tell the man; but 
when the watchman sits there, having this as 
the business of his life, there is excuse no 
longer. Nay, rather, it was the will of Christ, 


not that we should look only upon these written 


pillars, but that we should ourselves be such. 
But since we have made ourselves unworthy of 
the writing, at least let us look to those. For 
just as the pillars threaten others, but are not 
themselves obnoxious to punishment, nor yet 
the laws, even so the blessed Apostles. And 
observe; not in one place only stands this 
pillar, but its writing is carried round about in 
all the world. Whether you go among the 
Indians, you shall hear this: whether into 
Spain, or to the very ends of the earth, there 
is none without the hearing, except it be of 
his own neglect, Then be not offended, but 
give heed to the things spoken, that ye may 
be able to lay hold upon the works of virtue, 
and attain unto the eternal blessings in Christ 
Jesus our Lord, with Whom to the Father and 
Holy Ghost together be glory, power, honor, 
now and ever, world without end. Amen. 
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“ Ye men of Israel, hear these my words.” 


[Ye men of Isracl”]: it is not for flattery 
that he uses this term; but, as he has borne 
hard upon them, he relaxes a little, and puts 
them in mind of their great ancestor? [Israel]. 
Here again he begins with an introduction, 
that they may not become excited, now that 
he is going to make express mention to them 
of Jesus: for in what preceded, there was no 





1 Eis ava0juata ovdé eis xpvBdnv. The modern text has eis 
afovas ovdé eis, kipBes, alluding to the peculiar form of tables 
on which the laws of Athens were written, On critical 
grounds we retain the reading of the old text, which, as being 
the more difficult one, is not likely to have been substituted for 
the other. Ovk cis ava6yjuarta; ‘‘not on public monuments for 
display.”” Laws of an Emperor, for instance, engraved on 
handsome monuments, may be called avaOjuata. Ovde eis 
xpuBénv, (also an unusual expression), ‘nor yet where no one 
would see them.’ 

2 tov mpomaropos, A. C. F. D. and Cat. but tov Aaviéd evxaipws, 
B. E, Edd, C£cumenius fell into the same mistake and has 
tov mpomatopos Aavid. But it is evident that Chrys. is com- 
menting on the address "Avdpes “Iopandtrar. 
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reason why they should be excited, while the 
Prophet was the subject of discourse : but the 
name of Jesus would have given offence at 
the very outset.—And he does not say, “ Do 
as I bid you,’”” but, Hear; as being not at all 
exacting. And observe how he forbears to 
speak of the high matters, and begins with 
the very low: “Jesus,” he says: and then 
straightway mentions the place He belonged 
to, being one which was held in mean estima- 
tion: ‘Jesus of Nazareth”: and does not say 
anything great about Him, nor even such as 
one would say about a Prophet, so far: 
“Jesus,” he says, “ of Nazareth, a man proved 
(to be) from God among you.”” Observe ; what 
great matter was this, to say that He was 
sent from God?* For this was the point 


3 “Opa, molov jv TovTo péya, Td cimetv K. T. A. i. e. ‘He says 
as yet ovdév wéya, nothing great, concerning Christ: nothing 
even that would be great if said of an ordinary Prophet. For, 
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which on all occasions both He and John and 
the Apostles were studious to show. ‘Thus, 
hear John saying: “The same said unto me, 
On whom thou shalt see the Spirit descend- 
ing, and abiding on him, this is He.” (John 
i. 33.) But Christ Himself does this to an 
extreme; Of Myself I am not come, He sent 
Me. (ib. vii. 28.) And everywhere in the 
Scriptures this seems the point most studi- 
ously insisted upon. Therefore also this holy 
leader of the blessed company, the lover of 
Christ, the good shepherd, the man put in 
trust with the keys of heaven, the man who 
received the Spiritual Wisdom, when he has 
first subdued the Jews by fear; and has shown 
what great things have been vouchsafed to 
the disciples, and what a right they have to 
be believed, then first proceeds to speak con- 
cerning Him. Only think what boldness it 
was to say it, in the midst of the murderers— 
that He is risen! And yet he does not all at 
once say, He is risen; but what?—‘“ He 
came,” says he, “from God: this is manifest 
by the signs which ”—he does not yet say, 
Jesus Himself wrought: but what?—‘“which 
God wrought by Him in the midst of you.” 
He calls themselves as witnesses. ‘A man 
proved (to be sent) from God among you, by 
miracles and wonders and signs, which God 
wrought by him in the midst of you, as also 
- ye yourselves know.” Then, having fallen 
upon the mention of that their sacrilegious 
outrage, observe how he endeavors to quit 
them of the crime: “ Him,” he says, “ being 
by the determinate counsel and foreknowl- 
edge of God delivered up”: (v. 23) [adding 
however,] “ye have taken, and by wicked 
hands have crucified and slain:” for though 
it was predetermined, still they were mur- 
derers.1 [‘“ By the determinate counsel and 





observe: wotov péya, what sort of great thing was it, to say 
that Christ was sent from God?’ In the following sentences 
Chrys, seems to have been scarcely understood by his re- 

orter. His meaning may be thus represented: ‘t And yet, so 
it is: everywhere in the Scriptures we find examples of this 
remarkable meiwors. ‘‘ Christ was sent from God,’”’ seems to be 
the point most studiously inculcated (rd gmrovdagémevor): nay, 
we find it carried to the utmost (we@’ vrepBodys) in some of 
Christ’s own expressions. And so here: when Peter stands up 
—he, the leader of the Apostles, the lover of Christ, the good 
shepherd, the man entrusted with the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven. the man who has received the deposit of the Wisdom 
of the Spirit—after he has subdued the audience by the 
terrors of the coming judgments, has shown that he and his 
company have received wonderful gifts as foretold by the 
Prophet, and has made it felt that they have a right to be 
believed: you may well expect after all this that his first word 
about Christ will be something great ; that he will certainly 
launch out boldly into the declaration, He is risen! Only 
think, though, what boldness to say this in the midst-of the 
murderers !—Nothing of the kind. He begins with, ‘Jesus 
the Nazarene, aman proved to be from God unto you by 
signs, etc. which—(He did? no, but) God did by Him, etc. 
Wait awhile, however: the Orator will say all that needs to be 
said in due time.”’ 

1 El ydp cai wpropévov jv, bnoiv, duws avdpoddva joav. B.C. 
after amaAA. Tov éykAnwaros, and before the text. As the sen- 
tence so placed seemed to make Chrys. contradict himself, the 
other Mss. and Edd, before Ben. omit it. Something is want- 





foreknowledge of God:”] all but using the 
same words as Joseph did; just as he said to 
his brethren; “Be not angry one+ with an- 
other by the way.: God sent me hither.” (Gen. 
xlv. 5,24.) It is God’s doing. “What of us, 
then?” (it might be said,) “it was even well 
done on our part.” That they may not say 
this, therefore it is that he adds, “‘ By wicked 
hands ye have. crucified and slain.”* Here 
then he hints at Judas; while at the same time 
he shows them that it was not from any 
strength of theirs, and would not have been, 
if He had not Himself permitted it: it was 
God that delivered Him up. He has trans- 
ferred the evil entire upon the head of Judas, 
now already parted from them; for he it was 
that delivered Him over to them by the kiss. 
Or, “ By wicked hands,” refers to the sol- 
diers: for neither is it simply, © Ye thaye 
slain,” but, By wicked men ye have done this.” 
And observe how everywhere they make it of 
great importance that the Passion should first 
be confessed. Wom Gop RAISED UP (Vv. 24), 
says he. This was the great thing; and 
observe how he sets it in the middle of his 
discourse: for the former matters had been 
confessed; both the miracles and the signs 
and the slaying—‘‘Whom God,’ says he, 
“raised up, having loosed the pains of death, 
because it was not possible that He should be 
kept in its power.” It is something great 
and sublime that he has hinted at here. For 
the expression, ‘It was not possible,” even 
itself is that of one assigning something.? It 





ing, which perhaps may be supplied from CEecumen. ‘AAdAa 
kal amad\Aaoowyv ovK adbino. avTo’s mavTn TOD eyKAHpaTOS. 
*Erayet yap, ort dua YelpOv avonwv avetdete, 

* In v. 23, the preferable reading is dia yerpds” avouwv, 
“through the hand of lawless men,’’ instead of 81a xecpov 
avouwv of the Text. Recep. So A,B,C, D, Tisch. W. and H., 
Lach. Treg. R. V. This reading is also to be preferred in 
accordance with Bengel’s first rule of text-criticism—Lectzo 
adifiicilior principatum tenet.—G. B.S. 

2 The confusion may be cleared up by supposing that Chrys. 
here commented upon the words 61a xevp@v dvéuwv as admitting 
of a double connection: viz.: with €xédorov AaBdvtes and with 
mpoom, avetAete, In the former, it refers to Judas: while at 
the same time, it is shown that of themselves they had no 
power against Him. He was delivered up by the predestina- 
tion and will of God, by means of the wicked hands of Judas; 
upon whom (already gone to his doom) the evil is shifted en- 
tire. But again, as exdorov is not put simply and without 
addition (amAGs), so neither (o0v6é) is aveiAere: but “* by wicked 
hands ye slew.”’ i. e. by the soldiers. 

3 The text seems to be corrupt: kat avrd Si86vto0s éorw Ti: 
Seixvuow Oot. B. omits éoru ti. Perhaps kai avro is derived 
from an abbreviation of xpateio@ar avrov. and d:ddvtos éotw Tu 
may be, ‘‘ is (the expression) of one assigning something. i. e. 
some special prerogative to Him:’’ or, possibly, “For the 
expression, Ka@ér: ovx jv dvvarov even of itself implies the 
granting of something (in His case):’’ viz. as a postulate. E. 
kai avrov dddvTa éuaiver KaTagyxeiv: Kat ort, i.e. “that it was 
even He that gave death the power to hold Him ;”’ this, which 
is adopted by Edd. is, however, not a various reading, but 
only an attempt to restore the passage. C®cumen. gives no 
assistance: he has only, Sa 8€ rod, Kaori ovK Hy Suv. avTov Kpar., 
TO meyadeloy avtod mapiaTyat, kai Ort ovKéTe aToOvHgKeL. In the 
next sentence E. and Edd. have: ‘‘ For by ‘ pains of death’ 
Scripture is everywhere wont to express ‘danger:’” but 
Ccumen. and Cat. agree with the old reading, 7 MaaAaia. 
Possibly the meaning of the whole passage may be somewhat 
as follows, “It is something great and sublime that Peter has 
darkly hinted in saying, ‘it was not possible that Hr should 
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shows that death itself in holding Him had 
pangs as in travail, and was sore bestead :* 
whereas, by fazms, or, travail-pangs, of death, 
the Old Testament means danger and disaster : 
and that He so rose as never more to die. 
For the assertion, “‘ Seeing that it was not 
possible that He should be holden of it,” 
means this, that As rising was not common 
to the rest. Then, however, before their 
thoughts can enter at all into his meaning, he 
brings David upon them, an authority which 
sets aside all human reasoning. ‘“ For David 
saith (with reference) to Him.” (v. 25.) And 
observe how, once more, the testimony is 
lowly. For therefore he begins the citation 
further up, with the matters of lowlier import : 
therefore’ was death not in the number of 
grievous things [because], says he, “I foresaw 
the Lord always before my face, that He is on 
my right hand that I should not be moved: ” 
(v. 25-27) and, “ that Thou wilt not leave my 
soul in hell.” Then, having finished the cita- 
tion from the Prophet, he adds; ‘“ Men and 
brethren.” (v. 29.) When he is about to say 
anything great, he uses this opening address, 
to rouse and to conciliate them. ‘“‘ Let me be 
allowed,” he says, ‘‘ to speak freely to you of 
the patriarch David.” Remarkable lowliness, 
in a case where he was giving no_ hurt, 
nor was there any reason why the hearers 
should be angry. For he did not say, This 
is not said concerning David, but concern- 
ing the Christ. But in another point of view: 





be holden of it.’ And the very expression xa@o7t implies that 
there is something to be thought of (comp. Caten. in 1). 
Then, in the Old. Test., the expression adives Oavarov means 

ains in which death is the agent; but here they are the pangs 
inflicted upon death itself, travailing in birth with Christ 
‘the first-begotten from the dead.’ It shows then both that 
death could not endure to hold Him, and, that Christ being 
raised from the dead diethno more. For the assertion, etc. 
But then, without giving them time to ponder upon the mean- 
ing of what he has darkly hinted, he goes off to the Prophet,” 
etc.—On the expression divas Avew Mr. Field, /xdex to Home. 
in Matz. s. v., remarks, that “it is said sometimes of the child- 
bearing woman herself, as p. 118, B., sometimes of the child 
born, as p. 375. A., sometimes of the person aiding in the 
delivery, as Job xxxix, 2. Hence the obscure passage Acts ii, 
34 is to be explained. See Theophylact in 1.”’ 

* It is noteworthy that this interpretation of divas rod 
@avdrov (24) is exactly that of Meyer who explains thus: 
“Death travailed in birth-throes even until the dead was 
raised again. With this event these pangs ceased, they were 
loosed; and because God had made Christ alive, God has 
loosed the pangs of death.’”’ Other interpretations are: (x) 
The sxares or bands of death, on the, ground that wives is 
used in the Ixx. to translate the Hebrew Dan(e. g. Ps. xviil. 5), 
which has this meaning. So Olsh. (2) That the pains of Jesus 
‘connected with the whole experience of death are meant. He 
is popularly conceived as enduring these pains until the res- 
urrection when God loosed them, the conception being that he 
was under their power and constraint. We prefer this view. 
So Lechler, Gloag, Hackett.—G. B. S. 

1 j, e, The former part of the passage cited, down to, ““ Thou 
wilt not leave my soul in hell,’ as far as the words go, is no 
more than David might say in reference to himself, or any 
other saint: viz. he set God always before his face, etc. there- 
fore (61a tovro, referring to v. 26. did rodTo evpp.) death was 
not in the number of things that cause grief. And St. Peter 
instead of going at once to that in the prophecy which is pe- 
culiar to Christ, with wise management begins with what is 
less exaited, dre eicaywyicwrépwv Adywy Seonevors, cumen,— 
For 61a ro0T0 ov Tav AvmovvTwy 6 Oavaros, E. and Edd. have iva 
Seen, 67 ov . . . ‘to show that death,” etc. 
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by his reverential expression towards the 
blessed David, he awed them; speaking of an 
acknowledged fact as if it were a bold thing to 
say, and therefore begging them to pardon 
him for saying it. And thereupon his ex- 
pression is not simply “concerning David,” 
but “ concerning the patriarch David, that he 
is both dead and buried:” he does not also 
say, “and is not risen again,” but in another 
way (though this too would have been no 
great thing to say), “And his sepulchre is 
with us unto this day,” he has said what 
comes to the same thing. Then—and even 
so he does not come to the mention of Christ, 
but what next ?—he goes on with his enco- 
mium upon David, “ Being therefore a prophet, 
and knowing that with an oath God had sworn 
unto him.” (v. 30.) But this he says, that 
were it but on account of the honor shown 
to David, and the descent from him, they may | 
accept what is said concerning Christ’s resur- 
rection, as seeing that it would be an injury to 
the prophecy, and a derogating from (ric ei¢ 
avrove tye) their honor, if this were not the 
fact. ‘“ And knowing,” he says, “that with 
an oath God had sworn unto him”—he does 
not say simply “promised ””—“ of the fruit of 
his loins after the flesh to raise up Christ, to 
seat Him upon his throne.”” Observe how he 
has again only hinted at what is sublime. For 
now that he has soothed them with his expres- 
sion, he confidently adds this: The prophet 
[saith it] “of His resurrection, that neither 
was His soul left in hell, nor did His flesh see 
corruption.” (v.31.) This again is wonderful: | 
it shows that His resurrection was not like that 
of other men. For though death laid hold on 
Hin, yet it did not its own work then.—And, 
as regards the sin, he has spoken of that, 
covertly and darkly; of the punishment, he 
forbore to add anything; but that they had 
slain Him, this he has spoken out; for the 
rest he now comes to the sign given by God. 
And when it is once proved, that He, the slain, 
was just, was dear to God, then, though thou 
be silent of the punishmnet, be sure that he 
which did the sin will condemn himself more 
than ever thou canst condemn him. So then, 
that he refers all to the Father, is in order 
that they may receive what is said: and that 
assertion, “ Not possible,” he fetches in from 
the prophecy. Well then, let us again look 
over what has been said. 

“Jesus of Nazareth, a man proved (to be 
sent) from God unto you.” (Recapitulation 
of v. 22-31): one, of whom, by reason of His 
works, there can be no doubt; but who, on 
the contrary, is demonstrated. Thus also 
Nicodemus said, “No man can do these 
miracles which Thou doest-—By miracles, and 
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wonders, and signs which God wrought by 
Him in the midst of you” (John iii. 2): not 
secretly. Setting out from facts notorious to 
those whom he was addressing, he then comes 
to things hidden. Thereupon [in saying, 
“By the determinate counsel and foreknowl- 
edge of God,’’] (v. 23) he shows that it was 
not because they had the power to do it, and 
that there was a wisdom and a Divine arrange- 
ment in the event, seeing it was from God. 
He rapidly passes over the unpleasant part, 
[adding, “‘Whom God raised up,” etc.] (v. 24). 
For it is always a point of great importance 
with them to show that He was once dead. 
Though ye should deny it, says he, (éeivoc) 
those (present) will bear witness to the fact. 
[‘‘ Having loosed the pangs of death.”] He 
that gives Death trouble, may much more 
give trouble to them that crucified Him: how- 
ever, nothing of the kind is here said, as that 
He had power to slay you. Meanwhile,? let 
us also learn thus to hold. For one that is in 
pain like a woman in travail, does not hold 
the thing held, and is not active but passive ; 
and makes haste te cast it off. And it is well 
said: “For David saith in reference to him” 
(v.25); that you may not refer that saying to 
the Prophet.—[‘ Therefore being a Prophet, 
and knowing,” etc.] (v. 30, 31.) Do you 
observe how he now interprets the prophecy, 
and does not? give it bare of comment? How 
did He “seat Him upon ” David’s “ throne ?” 
For the kingdom after the Spirit is in heaven. 
Observe how, along with the resurrection, he 
has also declared the kingdom in the fact of 
His rising again. He shows that the Prophet 
was under constraint: for the prophecy was 
concerning Him. Why does he say, not, Con- 
cerning His kingdom (it was a great matter), 
but “Concerning His resurrection?” And 
how did He seat Him upon his (David’s) 
throne? Why, He reigns as King over Jews 
also, yea, what is much more, over them that 
crucified Him, “For His. flesh saw no cor- 
ruption.” This seems to be less than resur- 
rection, but it is the same thing. 

“This Jesus ’—observe how he does not 
call Him otherwise—“hath God raised up; 





1 réws pavOavwpev Kal nets OUTH Katéxev, As the text stands, 
this can only mean, ‘‘ And here by the bye let us also learn 
how to hold fast Christ ; not to. hold Him with pain, like one 
in travail-pangs, who therefore cannot hold fast, but is in 
haste to be delivered,” etc. But this can hardly have been St. 
Chrysostom’s meaning. Something seems to be omitted after 
kai ymets Or ovTw.—Edd. téws S€ wavOdavomev cai Hueis dca TOV 
cipymevey Ti éort 7d Katéxe. If this is: ‘‘ What is the meaning 
of the expression xaréxew, the emphatic «al ymets is superflu- 
ous; and besides, the word xaréyeww does not occur in the text 
commented upon. Cécum., and the Catena give no help. 

2 Edd. kat yupvny tiOnor dyA@v mas. ‘‘ And gives it bare (of 
comment), showing.’ Montf, mistranslates yuuviv 710, xu- 
dam exponat, and notices the old reading (A. B. C.) with 
the remark, Unus Codex mpop. ob yupviv. Minus recte, 
But Chrys. is now commenting on v. 30, 31. ‘* Above, St. 
Peter gave the prophecy by itself: now he adds his own expo- 
' sition and reasoning, ‘‘ Being therefore a Prophet.”’ etc. 








whereof all we are witnesses. Being there- 
fore by the right hand of God exalted” 
(v. 33, 34): again he takes refuge with the 
Father, and yet it had been enough to say 
what precedes: but he knows what a great 
point this is. Here he has hinted at the 
Ascension also, and that Christ is in heaven : 
but neither does he say this openly. ‘ And 
having received,” says he, ‘the promise of 
the Holy Ghost.” Observe how, in the 
beginning of his discourse, he does not say 
that Jesus Himself had sent It, but 
the Father: now, however, that he has men- 
tioned His signs and the things done to Him 
by the Jews, and has spoken of His resurrec- 
tion, he boldly mtroduces what he has to say 
about these matters, again adducing them- 
selves as witnesses by both senses: [‘ He 
hath shed forth this, which ye do see and 
hear,”|] And of the resurrection he has made 
continual mention, but of their outrageous 
deed he has spoken once for all. ‘“ And 
having received the promise of the Holy 
Ghost,” This again is great. ‘The 
promise,” he says ; because [promised] before 
His Passion. Observe how he now makes it 
all His [‘‘He hath poured forth this ’’], 
covertly making a great point. For if it was 
He that poured it forth, it is of Him that the 
Prophet has spoken above, “In the last days 
I will pour forth of My Spirit on My Ser- 
vants, and on Mine handmaids, and I will do 
wonders in the heaven above. (sufra, v. 17.) 
Observe what he secretly puts into it! But 
then, because it was a great thing, he again 
veils it with the expression of “ His having 
received of the Father.” He has spoken of 
the good things fulfilled, of the signs; has. 
said, that He is king, the point that touched 
them ; has said, that it is He that gives the 
Spirit. “Carish, Wher, 1. 93.) (For, however 
much a person may say, if it does not issue 
in something advantageous, he speaks to no 
purpose.) Just as John: “The same,” says 
he, “shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost.’” 
(Matt. ili. rr.) And it shows that the Cross. 
not only did not make Him less, but rendered 
Him even more illustrious, seeing that of old 
God promised it to Him, but now has given 
it. Or [it may be], “the promise ” which He 
promised to us. He so foreknew it about 
to be, and has given it to us greater after the 
resurrection. And, “hath poured it out,” he 
Says; not* requiring worthiness: and not 
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3 "Egéxee, pnotv, ove afiopwa SnTOv, Kal ovx amas. 
g. “Evtavda 7d afiwpa eudaiver, Kat dte OvX amAws, 
intimates the dignity: and that,” etc. But the 
‘He poured it forth, not requiring merit: i, e. not giving 
poe a es to the ers Cane: but as the phrase im— 

, with unsparing liberality,’ a f 
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simply gave, but with abundance. Whence! 
does this appear? Henceforth after the 
mention of His giving the Spirit, he con- 
fidently speaks also of His ascension into 
heaven; and not only so, but again adducing 
the witness, and reminding them of that 
Person concerning Whom Christ once spake. 
(Matt. xxii. 43) “ For not David,” says he “as- 
cended into the heavens. (v. 34.) Here he no 
longer speaks in lowly phrase,? “having the 
confidence which results from the things said ; 
nor does he say, “Be it permitted me to 
speak,” or the like: “ But he saith himself ; The 
Lord said unto my Lord, Sit Thou on My 
right hand, until I make Thine enemies Thy 
Now if He be David’s Lord, 
much more shall they not disdain Him. 
“ Sit thou on My right hand;” he has set the 
whole matter here; “until I make Thine 
enemies Thy footstool:’ here also he has 
brought upon them a great terror, just as in 
the beginning he showed what He does to 
His friends, what to his enemies. And again, 
as to the act of subjugation, not to provoke 
unbelief, he ascribes it to the Father. Since 
then these are great things that he has 
uttered, he again brings his discourse down to 
lowly matters. ‘ Let therefore,” he says, “ the 
whole house of Israel know assuredly: i. e. 
question ye not, nor doubt ye: then also in 
the tone of command it follows; ‘‘that God 
hath made Him both Lord—” this he says 
from David—“ and Christ,” (v. 36), this from 
the Psalm:*® For when it would have been 
rightly concluded, ‘‘ Let therefore the whole 
house of Israel know assuredly that” He 
sitteth on the right hand of God, this, which 
would have been great, he forbears, and 
brings in a different matter which is much 
more humble, and the expression “ Hath 
made;” i. e. hath ordained: so that there is 
nothing about (oiciwoc) communication of 
substance here, but the expression relates to 
this which has been mentioned. “ Even this 
Jesus, Whom ye crucified.” He does well to 
end with this, thereby agitating their minds. 
For when he has shown how great it is, he 
has then exposed their daring deed, so as to 
show it to be greater, and to possess them 
with terror, For men are not so much 





1 760ev Todro; Edd. ‘‘ Wherefore also to prove this very 
thing, he adds what follows.” The connection is, ‘‘ He has 
shed forth. How so? It must be He; for not David as- 
cended,”’ etc. i : 

2 Here five of our Mss. have ue@’ drepBodjs, *‘ hyperbolically 
but the reading of E. je6” vrooroAjs is attested by Gécumen, 
and the Catena. : : pen 

$ i. e. the expression “‘ Lord”’ is derived from David’s, “ My 
Lord:” the expression ‘‘ Christ,” or rather cai Xpiorov o @eds 
émoing ev, is from the Psalm: meaning oe the second 
Psalm. Edd. have, ‘‘this he says from David and from the 
Psalm,” after the text. 
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attracted by 
fear,* 

But the admirable and great ones, and 
beloved of God, need none of these motives : 
men, such as was Paul: not of the kingdom, 
not of hell, made he account. For this is 
indeed to love Christ, this to be no hireling, 
nor to reckon it a matter of trafficking and 
trading, but to be indeed virtuous, and to 
do all for the love of God. (Rom. ix. 3.) Then 
what tears does it not deserve, when, owing 
so large a measure, we do not even like 
traders seek the kingdom of heaven! He 
promises us so great things, and not even so 
is He worthy to be heard? What can come 
up to this enmity!* And yet, they are mad 
aiter money-making, though it be with 
enemies, though it be with slaves, though it 
be with persons most hostile to them, that 
they come in contact, though it be with 
persons utterly evil, if only they expect that 
they shall be enabled by their means to make 
money, they will do everything, will flatter, 
and be obsequious, and make themselves 
slaves, and will esteem them more to be 
revered than all men, to get some advantage 
out of them: for the hope of money does not 
allow them to give a thought to any such con- 
siderations as these. But the Kingdom is not 
so powerful as money is; nay, rather, not in 
the smallest proportion as powerful. For® it 
is no ordinary Being that promises: but this 
is greater than even the Kingdom itself that 
we receive itfrom such a Giver! But now the 
case is the same as if a king, wishing, after 
ten thousand other benefits, to make us his 
heirs and coheirs with his son [should be 
despised]: while some captain of a band of 
robbers, who has done ten thousand wrongs 
to us and to our parents, and is himself 
fraught with ten thousand wickednesses, and 
has utterly marred our honor and our wel- 
fare, should, on presenting a single penny, 


benefits as they are chastened by 








* The two Old Test. pp. (Joel ii. 28-32; Ps. xvi. 8-11) which 
occur in this chapter are quoted from the Ixx., the former 
freely, the latter with great exactness. The following pecul- 
iarities of phraseology are noticeable in the first passage. (1) 
‘“In the last days,’’ more definite expression for the Heb. and 
lxx. ““afterward.’’ (2) The partitive expression: ‘‘I will pour 
out of my Spirit,’ is after the lxx. vs. the original which 
reads: ‘‘I will pour out my spirit.’’ (3) The phrases: ‘saith 
God” and ‘‘ they shall prophesy ” (17, 18) are added to both 
Heb. and Ixx. (4) ‘‘ Vapor” is from ]xx. for Heb. ‘‘ columns.” 
(5) If we read xai émupavy at the end of v. zo (as Mey., W. and 
H.) it is from the Ixx. an inaccurate trans. of Hebrew for 
“ fearful,’ occasioned by misunderstanding on the part of the 
Seventy of the derivation of the Heb. word. The second pp. 
follows the Ixx. exactly and in several deviations from the 
original.—G. B. S. : m 

4 Alluding to the Psalm above cited, ‘‘ Until I make Thine 
enemies Thy footstool.” ; 

5 In the modern text the connection is supplied, and the 
thought expanded. ‘And yet neither is it any ordinary being 
that promises it: but One who is beyond comparison greater 
than the Kingdom itself. Now when the promise isa King- 
dom, and God the Giver thereof, it isa great thing, the very 
receiving from such a Giver. 
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receive our worship, God promises a King- 
dom, and is despised: the Devil helps us to 
hell, and he is honored! Here God, there 
Devil. But let us see the difference of the 
tasks enjoined. For if there were none of 
these considerations in the case: if it were 
not, here God, there Devil; not, here one 
helping to a kingdom, there to a hell: the 
nature itself of the tasks enjoined were suff- 
cient to induce us to comply with the former. 
For what does each enjoin? The one,? the 
things which make glorious; the other, 
the things which put to shame: one, the 
things which involve in ten thousand 
calamities and disgraces; the other, the 
things which have with them abundant 
refreshment. For look: the one _ saith, 
“Learn ye of Me, for I am meek and lowly of 
heart, and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls.” (Matt. xi..29): the other saith, Be 
thou savage, and ungentle, and passionate, 
and wrathful, and more a wild beast than a 
man. Let us see which is more useful, which, 
I pray you, more profitable. “Speak not of 
this,” say you.? y But consider that 
he is the devil: above all indeed, if that be 
shown: there is need also to undergo toils, 
and, on the other hand, the prize of victory 
will be greater. For not he that enjoins easy 
tasks is the kind (xydewav) benefactor, but he 
that enjoins what is for our good. Since 
fathers also enjoin disagreeable tasks; but 
for this® they are fathers: and so again do 
masters to slaves: but kidnappers and 
destroyers (Avueévec) on the other hand, do 





1 In the original the pronouns are éxetvos (God), ofros (the 
Devil; for which however our Mss. have ov ra and avré): then 
inversely, éxetvos (the Devil), oftos (God). The modern text 
reduces the antithesis to regularity by transposing the first 
and second clause, with éxevvos, obros, in each member. Mr. 
Field, however, Hom. in Matt. 709 B. not. has remarked, that 
St. Chrys. is negligent in his use of these pronouns, and this 
passage may be added to those cited. 

2 “Tdwpev to xpnoimsdtepov, ti Sai (88, A. N.) ddedtudrepor. 
(Here N. adds: My roiro Sper ri xpyouudtepov: Ti d8 wpedcmus- 
tepov;) My Tovto pyaiv eimps: GAA’ éevydynoov St. buaBoAds eatiy: 
fadtoTa wey av éxervo SerxOn Set Kat mévous brocrHvar Kal TAALY, 
«.7.A, The addition in N. is perhaps the result of uninten- 
tional repetition. If meant for emendation, it supposes an 
antithesis of xpyo. and apedAtudrepov - “let us grant which is 
more serviceable (to others): but (the question is) which is 
more profitable (to one’s self).’’ This, however, is not what the 
context requires. Rather it seems that something is omitted 
after eimps: e. g. add’ idwmev ti evKoAdrepov, ‘But let us see 
which is more easy.’’ In the following sentence, it is not 
clear whether wadAcora wév belongs to Set cai 7. v. “of course, 
if the former appear to be the case, it is necessary,” etc. or, to 
the preceding clause, as in the translation: ‘‘above all (con- 
sider that it is the devil who gives the bidding), if that appear 
to be the case (i. e, that it is the easier of the two): it is need- 
ful,” etc.—Edd. ‘* But not only this, but bethink you that he 
indeed is the devil: for above all if that be shown, again the 
prize of victory shall be greater.”’ 

61a TovTO, i, e. by enjoining Ta cvypépovra, although doprixd, 
are fathers and masters shown to be truly such, whereas kid- 
nappers who steal away children, seduce them by promising 
pleasure, and AvjweOves, masters who ruin their servants, let 
them have their own way.—Morel., Ben. ’Exeivor 58 avSpam. kai 
Aum. Kai mavra 7a évavtia - “ but the others are kidnappers and 
destroyers, and all that is contrary (to fathers and masters).”’ 
Savil. as above. 











just the reverse. And‘ yet that the commands 
of Christ are attended with a pleasure, is 
manifest from that saying. For to what sort 
do you take the passionate man to belong, 
and to what the forbearing and meek? Does 
not the soul of the (éeivov) one ®° seem to be 
in a kind of solitary retreat, enjoying exceed- 
ing quiet; while that of (robrov) the other is 
like a market-place and tumult and the midst 
of cities, where great is the clamor of those 
going out, the noise of camels, mules, asses: 
of men shouting loud to those that meet them, 
that they may not be trodden under foot: 
and again, of silver-beaters, of braziers, of 
men thrusting and pushing this way and that 
and some overborne, some overbearing? But 
the soul of (rotrov) the former is like some 
mountain-top, with its delicate air, its pure 
sunshine, its limpid gushing fountains, its 
multitude of charming flowers, while the 
vernal meads and gardens put on their 
plumage of shrubs and flowers, and glance 
with rilling waters: and if any sound is heard 
there, it is sweet, and calculated to affect the 
ear with a sense of much delight. For either 
the warbling birds perch on the outermost 
spray of the branching trees, and cicadas, 
nightingales and swallows, blended in one 
harmony, perform a kind of concerted music; 
or the zephyr gently stirring the leaves, draws 
whistling tones from pines and firs, resem- 
bling oft the notes of the swan: and roses, 
violets, and other flowers, gently swayed, 
and (xvavifovra) dark-dimpling, show like a sea 
just rippled over with gentle undulations. 
Nay, many are the images one might find. 
Thus, when one looks at the roses, one shall 
fancy that he beholds in them the rainbow: 
in the violets a waving sea; in the lilies, the 
sky. But® not by the spectacle alone, and 
the beholding, does such an one then cause 
delight: but also in the very body of him 
that looks to the meadow, rather it refreshes 
him, and causes him to breathe freely, so that: 
he thinks himself more in heaven than on 





4 TIAhy Ste Kai ndovyv éxet, SHAov exetOev, 
ed Spec! in oe 
saying, ome unto Me,” etc. D. has évredOev : i.e. “j 
ifest from, the following consideration.” TES Se 

® Here is another instance of the negligent use 
nouns éxevvos and obros noticed above (note 1) 
text this is altered, besides other : 
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earth. There is withal a sound of a different 
_ kind, when water from the mountain-steep, 
_ borne by its own force through . ravines, 
_ gently plashes over its pebbly bed with lulling 
noise, and so relaxes our frame with the 
_ pleasurable sensations, as quickly to draw 
over our eyes the soft languor of slumber. 
You have heard the description with pleas- 


ure: perhaps also it has made you enamored. 


of solitude. But sweeter far than this soli- 

tude is the soul * * of the long-suffering. 

For it was not for the sake of describing a 

meadow, nor for the sake of making a display 
_ of language, that we have broached this simili- 
tude: but the object was, that, seeing how 
great is the delight of the long suffering, and 
how, by converse with a long suffering man, 
one would be far- more both delighted and 

benefited, than by frequenting such spots, 
ye may follow after such men. For when not 
even a breath of violence proceeds from such 
asoul, but mild and engaging words, then 
indeed does that gentle softness of the zephyr 
find its counterpart: entreaties also, devoid 
of all arrogance, but forming the resemblance 
_ to those winged warblers,—how is not this 
far better? For not the body is fanned by 
the soft breeze of speech; no, it refreshes 
our soulsi heated.and glowing. A _physi- 
cian, by ever so great attention, could not so 
speedily rid a man of the fever, as a patient 
man would cool, by the breath of his own 
words, a person who was passionate and burn- 
ing with wrath. And why do I speak of a phy- 
sician? Not even iron, made red-hot and 
dipped into water, so quickly parts with its 
heat, as does the passionate man when he 
comes in contact with the soul of the long- 
suffering. But as, if it chance that singing 
birds find their way into the market, they 
go for nothing there, just so is it with our 
precepts when they light upon souls addicted 
to wrathful passions. Assuredly, sweeter is 
gentleness than bitterness and frowardness. 
—Well, but the one was God’s bidding, the 
other the devil’s. Do you see that it was 
not for nothing that I said, even if there 
were no devil or God in the case, the 
things enjoined would be enough in them- 
selves to (droorfoa) revolt us? For the one 
is both agreeable to himself, and serviceable 
to others, the other displeasing to himself, 
and hurtful to others. Nothing is more un- 
pleasant than a man in a passion, nothing 
more noisome, more odious, more shocking, 


® 





1 GAAa Wuxas avinow Oepparvouern Kat gouge. (Oéovea A.) 
The latter words, ‘“‘heated and glowing,” as manifestly un- 
suitable to atpa are omitted in the modern text. They seem fo 
be a fragment of a sentence describing the heat of fever, or o 
passion. 








as also nothing more pleasing than one who 
knows not what it is to be in a passion. 
Better dwell with a wild beast than with a 
passionate man. For the beast, when once 
tamed, abides by its law; but the man, no 
matter how often you have tamed him, again 
turns wild, unless? however he should of 
himself settle down into some such habit (of 
gentleness). For as a bright sunny day and 
winter with all its gloom, so are the soul of 
the angry and that of the gentle. However, 
let us at present look not to the mischievous 
consequences resulting to. others, but to 
those which affect the persons themselves : 
though indeed it is also no slight mischief (to 
one’s self) to cause ill to another: for the 
present, however, let that be the considera- 
tion. What executioner with his lash can so 
lacerate the ribs, what red-hot lancets (6BeAicxor) 
ever so pierced the body, what madness can 
so dispossess a man of his natural reason, as 
anger and rage do? I know many instances 
of persons engendering diseases by giving 
loose to anger: and the worst of fevers are 
precisely these. But if they so injure the 
body, think of the soul! For do not argue 
that you do not see the mischief, but rather 
consider, if that which is the recipient of the 
malignant passion is so hurt, what must be 
the hurt sustained by that which engenders it ! 
Many have lost their eyes, many have fallen 
into most grievous disease. Yet he that 
bears bravely, shal] endure all things easily. 
But, however, both such are the troublesome 
tasks the devil enjoins, and the wages he 
assigns us for these is hell. He is both devil 
and foe to our salvation, and we rather do his 
bidding than Christ’s, Saviour as He is, and 
Benefactor and Defender, and speaking as 
He does such words, which are both sweeter, 
and more reverend, and more profitable and 
beneficial, and are both to ourselves and 
to those who live in our company the greatest 
of blessings. Nothing worse than anger, my 
beloved, nothing worse than unseasonable 
wrath. It will not have any long delay; it is 
a quick, sharp passion. Many a time has a 
mere word been blurted out in anger, which 
needs for its curing a whole lifetime, and a 
deed been done which was the ruin of the 
man for life. For the worst of it is this, that 
in a little moment, and by one act, and bya 
single word, full oft has it cast us out from 
the possession of eternal good, and brought 





2 wAHv et uy els ky cavTdv Tia ToLav’Tny KatacTHoes, Edd. 
dmaké cis Ew... . Kataotyoas. “having settled himself 
down into some such habit’’” But the old reading is prefera- 
ble. ‘“ You may pacify him again and again, but the fit is sub- 
dued for the time, not the temper changed. There will bea 
fresh outbreak by and bye, unless indeed by self-discipline 
(éaurbv xar.) he bring himself into a habit,” etc. 
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to nought a world of pains. Wherefore I 
beseech you to do all you can to curb this 
savage beast. Thus far, however, I have 
spoken concerning meekness and wrath; if 
one should take in hand to treat of other 
opposites, as covetousness and the mad 
passion for glory, contrasted with contempt of 
wealth and of glory; intemperance with 
sobriety; envy with benevolence; and _ to 
marshal them each against its opposite, then 
one would know how great the difference. 





Behold how from the very things enjoined it 
is plainly shown, that the one master 1s God, 
the other the devil! Why then, let us do 
God’s bidding, and not cast ourselves into 
bottomless pits; but while there is time, let 
us wash off all that defiles the soul, that we 
may attain unto the eternal blessings, through 
the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
with Whom to the Father and Holy Ghost 
together be glory, power, honor, now and 
ever, and world without end. Amen. 





HOMILY VII. 


ACTS 


“ Now when they heard these words (E. V. ‘this,’) they 
were pricked in their heart, and said unto Peter 
and to the rest of the Apostles, Men and brethren, 
what shall we do?” 


Do you see what a great thing gentleness 
is? More than any vehemence, it pricks our 
hearts, inflicts a keener wound. For as in the 
case of bodies which have become callous, 
the man that strikes upon them does not 
affect the sense so powerfully, but if he first 
mollify them and make them tender, then he 
pierces them effectually; so in this instance 
also, it is necessary first to mollify. But that 
which softens, is not wrath, not vehement ac- 
cusation, not personal abuse ; it is gentleness. 
The former indeed rather aggravate the cal- 
lousness, this last alone removes it. If then 
you are desirous to reprove any delinquent, 
approach him with all possible mildness. For 
see here; he gently reminds them of the out- 
rages they have committed, adding no com- 
ment ; he declares the gift of God, he goes on 
to speak of the grace which bore testimony to 
the event, and so draws out his discourse to a 
still greater length. So they stood in awe of 
the gentleness of Peter, in that he, speaking 
to men who had crucified his Master, and 
breathed murder against himself and his com- 
panions, discoursed to them in the character of 
an affectionate father and teacher. Not merely 
were they persuaded; they even condemned 
themselves, they came to a sense of their past 
behavior. For he gave no room for their an- 
ger to be roused, and darken their judgment, 
but by means of humility he dispersed, as it 
were, the mist and darkness of their indigna- 
tion, and then pointed out to them the daring 
outrage they had committed. For so it is; 
when we say of ourselves that we are injured, 
the opposite party endeavor to prove that they 


De372 


have not done the injury; but when we say, 
we have not been injured, but have rather 
done the wrong; the others take the contrary 
line. If, therefore, you wish to place your 
enemy (cic dyova) in the wrong, beware of ac- 
cusing him; nay (ayévoa), plead for him, he 
will be sure to find himself guilty. There isa 
natural spirit of opposition in man. Such was 
the conduct of Peter. He did not accuse 
them harshly; on the contrary, he almost en- 
deavored to plead for them, as far as was 
possible. And this was the very reason that 
he penetrated into their souls. You will ask, 
where is the proof that they were pricked? In 
their own words; for what say they? “Men 
and brethren, what shall we do?”? Whom 
they had called deceivers, they call “ breth- 
ren:” not that hereby they put themselves 
on an equality with them, but rather by way 
of attracting their brotherly affection and 
kindness: and besides, 1 because the Apostles 
had deigned to call them by this title. And, 
say they, “What shall we do?” They did 
not straightway say, Well then, we repent; 
but they surrendered themselves to the disci- 
ples. Just as a person on the point of ship- 
wreck, upon seeing the pilot, or in sickness 
the physician, would put all into his hands, 
and do his bidding in everything; so have 
these also confessed that they are in extreme 
peril, and destitute of all hope of salvation. 
They did not say, How shall we be saved? 
but, “What shallwe do?” Here again Peter 
though the question is put to all, is the man to 
answer. ‘‘ Repent,” says he, “and be bap- 
a eee 

1 This is Strangely rendered by Ben. Az alioguin, post- 
ustightig ate dignati fuerant, et dixerant. ” Bras- 
Pipes ema it bag illi eos primum tta appellare 
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tized every one of you, in the name of Jesus 


Christ.” (v. 38.) He does not yet say, Be- 


lieve, but, “ Be baptized every one of you.” 
For! this they received in baptism. Then he 
speaks of the gain; “ For the remission of 


sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 


Ghost.” If you are to receive a gift, if bap- 
tism conveys remission, why delay? He next 
gives a persuasive turn to his address, adding, 
“For the promise is unto you” (v. 39): 
for. he had spoken of a promise above. 
“And to your children,” he says: the gift is 
greater, when these are to be heirs of the 
blessings. “And to all,” he continues, “that 
are afar off: ” if to those that are afar off, 
much more to you that are near: “even as 
many as the Lord our God shall call.” Ob- 
serve the time he takes for saying, ‘To those 
that are afar off.” It is when he finds them 
conciliated and self-accusing. For when the 
soul pronounces sentence against itself, no 
longer can it feel envy. ‘And with many 
other words did he testify, and exhort, say- 
ing.” (v. 40.) Observe how, throughout, the 
writer studies brevity, and how free he is from 
ambition and display. “He testified and ex- 
horted, saying.’ This is the perfection of 
teaching, comprising something of fear and 
something of love. ‘Save yourselves from 
this untoward generation.” He says nothing 
of the future, all is about the present, by 
which indeed men are chiefly swayed; he 
shows that the Gospel releases from present? 
evils as well. ‘Then they that gladly re- 
ceived his word were baptized ; and the same 
day there were added unto them about three 
thousand souls.” (v. 41.) Think you not this 
cheered the Apostles more than the miracle? 
“ And they continued steadfastly and with one 
accord in the Apostles’ doctrine and fellow- 
ship.” * (v. 42.) Here are two virtues, per- 
severance and concord. “In the Apostles’ 
doctrine,” he says: for they again taught 





1 Todro yap év To Bamticouate mapédaBov. St. Chrysostom 
cannot mean to say that they received the gift of faith in bap- 
tism, not having it before: (see Mark xvi. 16, Acts vili. 37.) 
But the meaning seems to be, with allusion to the tradttio 
symboiz in baptism, ‘‘ He does not as yet say, ‘* Believe: ” the 
question, ‘‘ Dost thou believe ?’’ would be put to them in their 
baptism, when the Creed was delivered to them. So that the 
injunction “Believe” is in fact included in the ‘‘Be bap- 
tiz2d.”’ ; 

2 We adopt the reading of A. N. The other Mss. have kat 
Tay TapévTwy Kal TOY weddA6VTWY aTAAAGTTEL KAKWY, ‘both from 
present and from future evils.” Below, v. 42, 6p0bvuador, 
which Chrys. seems to have had in his copy, was probably de- 
rived into this verse after mpooxapr. from mpooxapr. 0100. v. 46. 

* The exact force of xo.vwvia here has been much disputed. 
By many it is thought to mean communication (to the needy) 
in the having all things common (kowva), Ols., Lechler, et al. 
By others it is understood to refer to the Lord’s Supper, but 
against this view is the fact that Kowwvria did not become a 
name for the sacrament until the third or fourth century. 
Others render: /e/lowship understanding either the participa- 
tion in common meals (aydmat) or the enjoyment of mutual 
sympathy, helpfulness and encouragement—the fellowship of 
Christian friendship. So Bengel, Mey., Hack., Gloag, ‘This 
view is the preferable one.—G. B. S. 











them; ‘‘and fellowship, and in breaking of 
bread, and in prayer.” All in common, all 
with perseverance. “And fear came upon 
every soul” (v. 43): of those that believed. 
For they did not despise the Apostles, like 
common men, nor did they fix their regard on 
that which was visible merely. Verily, their 
thoughts were kindled into a glow.? And as 
Peter had before spoken much, and declared 
the promises, and the things to come, well 
might they be beside themselves with fear. 
The wonders also bore witness to the words : 
““Many wonders and signs were done by the 
Apostles.”” As was the case with Christ; first 
there were signs, then teaching, then wonders ; 
so was it now. “And all that believed were 
together, and had all things common.” (v. 44.) 
Consider what an advance was here immedi- 
ately! For the fellowship was not only in 
prayers, nor in doctrine alone, but also in 
(xodureia) social relations. ‘And sold their 
possessions and goods, and parted them to all 
men, as every man had need.” See what 
fear was wrought inthem! ‘And they parted 
them,” he says, showing the (78 oixovouixdv) wise 
management: “As every man had need.” 
Not recklessly, like some philosophers among 
the Greeks, of whom some gave up their land, 
others cast into the sea great quantities of 
money; but this was no contempt of riches, 
but only folly and madness. For universally 
the devil has made it his endeavor to dispar- 
age the creatures of God, as if it were impossi- 
ble to make good use of riches. ‘And con- 
tinuing daily with one accord in the temple ” 
(v. 46), they enjoyed the benefit of teaching. 
Consider how these Jews did nothing else 
great or small, than assiduously attend at the 
temple. For, as having become more earnest, 
they had increased devotion also to the place. 
For the Apostles did not for the present pluck 
them away from this object, for fear of injur- 
ing them. ‘“ And breaking bread from house 
to house, did take their portion of food with 
gladness and singleness of heart, praising 
God, and having favor with all the people.” 
(v. 47.) It seems to me that in mentioning 
“bread,” he here signifies fasting and hard 
life; for they “took their portion of food,” 
not of dainty fare. ‘With gladness,” he says. 
Seest thou that not the dainty fare, but the 
(rpodie ob tpveyc) food made the enjoyment. 
For they that fare daintily are under punish- 
ment and pain; but not so these. Do you see 
that the words of Peter contain this also, 
namely, the regulation of life? [‘ And single- 





3 Of our Mss. N. E. have the true reading, mervpwro, which 
is attested by the Catena: the rest, memwpwro *‘ were hard- 
ened,”’ 
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ness of heart.”] For no gladness can exist 
where there is no simplicity. How had they 
“favor with all the people?”’ On account of 
their almsdeeds. For do not look to the fact, 
that the chief priests for envy and spite rose 
up against them, but rather consider that 
“they had favor with the people.”’—‘ And 
the Lord added to the Church daily (é7? 70 airé) 
[together] such as should be saved.—And? all 
that believed were together.” Once more, 
the unanimity, the charity, which is the cause 
of all good things !* 

[““ Now when they heard this,” etc. ‘“ Then 
Peter said unto them,” etc.] (Recapitulation, 
v. 37.) What had been said was not enough. 
For those sayings indeed were sufficient to 
bring them to faith ; but these are to show 
what things the believer behooves to do. And 
he said not, In the Cross, but, “In the name 
of Jesus Christ let every one of you be bap- 
tized.” (v. 38.) And he does not put them 
continually in mind of the Cross, that he may 
not seem to reproach them, but he says sim- 
ply, ‘Repent: and why? That we may be 
punished? No: “And let each of you be 
baptized in the name of Jesus Christ, for the 
remission of sins.” And yet quite other is the 
law of this world’s tribunals: but in the case 
of the Gospel proclamation (kpbyuaroc) ; when 
the delinquent has confessed, then is he 
saved! Observe how Peter does not instantly 
hurry over this, but he specifies also the con- 
ditions, and adds, “ Ye shall receive the gift 
of the Holy Ghost; ” an assertion accredited 
by the fact, that the Apostles themselves had 
received that gift. [‘ For the promise,” etc. ] 
(¥.139:) “Lhe promise,” i, €,) the gift of the 
Holy Ghost.? So far, he speaks of the easy 


1 This citation from v. 44. is not misplaced: it refers to the 
words émi 70 avrTd with which in Chrysostom’s copy and many 
considerable authorities, this verse ended. (‘(O Kuptos mpoge. 7. 
ows. Ka’ nucpav emi Td avTd, Ilérpos Sé kat “I. avéBarvov kc. 7. A. 
Lachm.)—In the opening of the next paragraph, the modern 
text has: ‘‘ And with many other words he testified. This he 
says, showing that what had been said,”’ etc. But it is evident 
that the recapitulation begins here, with v. 37. and Ta Aex Evra, 
and éxetva, mean the preceding discourse, v. 14-36. ; Tava, not 
ae many other words,” v. 40. but, ‘‘ Repent and be bap- 
tized. 

* The main lines of the picture which Luke here draws of 

’the Apostolic community are: (1) Constant teaching and ex- 
hortation on the part of the Apostles. (2) Christian fellowship, 
with prayer and the regular observance of the Lord’s Supper. 
(3) The doing of miracles. (4) The contribution of all to the 
common fund—not all at once, but gradually and as occasion 
required—as the imperfects and xa@6ru av tis xpetav érxyev (Vv. 44) 
show. (5) The confident hope and exultant joy with which 
the work of the new kingdom was carried forward in the con- 
viction that the gospel was for all (v. 39). The maouwv rots eis 
paxpav must, we think, refer to the heathen (Calv., Beng., Lech., 
De W., Lange, Alf., Hack., Gl.) and not merely to distant mem- 
bers of the Jewish nation (Baumg., Mey.).—G. B. S. 

2 In the old text (Mss. and Catena) after tay FAcidvwv Adywv 
7d kebddavov comes the clause tovTd eat, pyciv, 7 dwped Tod 
‘A, Iv. where it is clearly misplaced; for 70 ev«odoy x. 7. A. is, 
‘* Be baptized, and ye shall receive,” etc., and Tore émt rov Biov 
aye. refers to v. 40.: ‘‘ And with many other words,”’ of which 
TActovwy Adywv the Kkebddacov is, ‘‘ Save yourselves,” etc. 
Hence the clause must belong to v. 39. and accordingly the 
Catena gives the whole passage from “Aéuématos 6 Adyos to emt 
To Bart, e&épxovrar, as the comment on v. 38, 39. We have re- 














part, and that which has with it a great gift; 
and then he leads them to practice : for it will 
be to them a ground of earnestness, to have 
tasted already of those so great blessings 
(‘and with many other words did he testify,” 
etc.] (v. 40). Since, however, the hearer 
would desire to learn what was the sum and, 
substance of these further words, he tells us 
this: [‘Saying, save yourselves from this 
untoward generation.”] [“ They then, that 
gladly received his words,” etc.] (v. 41) they 
approved of what had been said, although 
fraught with terror, and after their assent 
given, proceed at once to baptism ‘ And 
they continued” it is written, “ steadfastly in 
the doctrine” (or, “teaching ”’) “ of the Apos- 
tles” (v. 42): for it was not for one day, no 
nor for two or three days that they were 
under teaching as being persons’ who had 
gone over to a different course of life.4 
[‘‘ And they continued with one accord in the 
Apostles’ doctrine,” etc.] The expression is 
not, duos “together,” but duobpyaddr, ‘with 
one accord ;” (“and daily,” he says [after- 
wards], “they were continuing with one ac- 
cord in the temple,’’) fe. with onesoul.® And 
here again in his conciseness, he does not relate 
the teaching given ; for as young children, the 
Apostles nourished them with spiritual food. 
“And fear came upon every soul” (v. 43): 
clearly, of those, as well, who did not believe ; 
namely, upon seeing so great a change all at 
once effected, and besides in consequence of 
the miracles. [And all that believed were to- 
gether, and had all things in common,” etc.] 
(v. 44.) They are all become angels ona sud- 
den ; all of them continuing in prayer and hear- 
ing, they saw that spiritual things are common, 
and no one there has more than other, and 
they speedily came together (éri 70 aird), to the 
same thing in common, even to the imparting 
toall.° “ Andall the believing ” (v. 44), it says, 








stored the proper order, and supplied the omitted citations.— 


The modern text after To kepadAatov, has kai todTo TpooTlOnor 
decxvds, OTL) Swped rod ‘A. Iv, ‘Since the hearer, etc. this 
also he adds, showing that it is the gift of the Holy Ghost,””— 
But the ‘‘hearer” is the person hearing or reading the narra 
tive. 
onan E; pttadgely. dagerls the formula of recapitulation 
tdwnev avwbev Ta Aeydmeva.: received b t 
bracketted by Morel. : Ye 

‘ Here the Mss, have: “‘ And fear came,” etc., v. 43, with its 
comment, which we have restored to its proper place, 

5 Ovxt omod dé, GAN’ Onobvpaddy Foav: “Kad? nuepav te byoiv 
TpookapT. onobup. év TH iepw@,’’ TovTégTL, pea Wuxn. B.C. F. D. 
St. Chrys. here returns to v. 42. in which he read in his copy 
the word ouodvpadov. Commenting on that expression, he 
refers to v. 46 (as his remark on that verse above was that they 
were taught, THs SudacKkadias amédavov, in the Temple). Or 
perhaps this clause may have been added by the scribe, be- 
cause he did not find mpookapr. 6408. in v, 42, but did find it in 
v. 46.—E. “ But he says not 600, but 6406 since it is possible 
to be ouod yet not o”06., when people are divided in opinion 
And with words he exhorted. And here again,” etc. So Edd. 

8 *Emt TovT0, emi TO Tat peTadodvar B. C. D. F. N. Cat. on v. 
46, but on v. 45, Cat. has émi 73 airs, which is doubtless the 
true reading ; for which the innovator, not understanding it 
has emt 7d 7a avT@v maou Stadodvar. On émi 7d adrd com aie th : 
comment on ch. iv. 32. in Hom. xi. §. 1. “ . 


they bound together. 
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were éxi r6 airo: and to see that this does not 
mean that they were together in place, observe 
what follows [‘‘ And had all things common’’], 
“All,” it says: not one with the exception of 
another. This was an angelic common- 
wealth, not to call anything of theirs their 
own. Forthwith the root of evils was cut out. 
By what they did, they showed what they had 
heard: this was that which he said, “Save 
yourselves from this untoward generation.”— 
“‘ And daily continuing with one accord in the 
temple.” (v. 46.) Since they are become 
three thousand, they take them abroad now: 
and’ withal, the boldness imparted by the 
Spirit being great: and daily they went up as 
to asacred place, as frequently we find Peter 
aud John doing this: for at present they dis- 
turbed none of the Jewish observances. And 
this honor too passed over to the place; the 
eating in the house. In what house? In the 
Temple.’ Observe the increase of piety. They 
cast away their riches, and rejoiced, and had 
great gladness, for greater were the riches 
they received without labor (drova Cat. al. 
ayasé). None reproached, none envied, none 
grudged; no pride, no contempt was there. 
As children they did indeed account them- 
selves to be under teaching: as new born 
babes, such was their disposition. Yet why 
use this faint image? If you remember how 
it was when God shook our city with an earth- 
quake, how subdued all men were. (/n/ra, 
Hom. xli. § 2.) Such was the case then with 
those converts. No knavery, no villany 
then : such is the effect of fear, of affliction! 
Mo mtalk of “mine” and: “thine” then. 
Hence gladness waited at their table; no one 
seemed to eat of his own, or of another’s ;— 
I grant this may seem a riddle. Neither did they 
consider their brethren’s property foreign to 
themselves; it was‘ the property of a Master ; 
nor again deemed they aught their own, all 
was the brethren’s. The poor man knew no 
shame, the rich no haughtiness. This is glad- 
ness. The latter deemed himself the obliged 
and. fortunate party; the others felt them- 
selves as honored herein, and closely were 
For indeed, because 





1 gua THs TovTwv (N. and Cat. tov Lvevmaros) mappycias 
iosuelas B) TOAARS ovaTS, KAO’ Hucpav Te K, T.A. B. CD. EN: 
Cat. We have adopted the reading preserved by N. and the 
Catena.—E. and Edd. ‘‘ Who also with boldness, seeing there 
was great boldness now, daily went up and continued in the 
eae Gi 6 is Tov témov SiéBawe TO ev TH OlKw 
kai avty (1. avTn 5é 7H TuLH Els TOV TOTO ; p OlKG 

éa Bie: ie tea LiKe ae iep@ B. C. D. F. Cat. This “ eating 
in the house’’ refers to the clause KA@vTes Te KaT OlKOV apTov. 
If the passage be sound, Chrys. here represents that the Tem- 
ple was honored by the breaking of bread (the Holy Eu- 
charist ?), there—Edd. from E. kai avr dé 7 ets Tov Tomov TLMy 
SiéBawve mpos Tov TG icpod Acomdrnv: ‘And the honor, itself 
paid to the place passed over to the Lord of the Temple. 

3 Edd. add, 7d Wuxpov paua, ‘‘ That cold expression. 

4 Acomortka, i. e. of Christ their common Master. 
Erasm. Erant enim ut dominorum, and so Ben, 
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when people make doles of money, there are 
apt to be insults, pride, grudging; therefore 
Says the Apostle, “Not grudgingly, or of 
necessity.”—(2 Cor. ix. 7.) [‘ With gladness 
and simplicity of heart,” etc.] See of how 
many things he bears witness tothem! Gen- 
uine faith, upright conduct, perseverance in 
hearing, in prayers, in singleness, in cheerful- 
ness. [‘ Praising God.”] (v. 47.) Two 
things there were which might deject them; 
their abstemious living, and the loss of their 
property. Yet on both these accounts did 
they rejoice. [“ And having favor with all 
the people.”] For who but must love men of 
this character, as common fathers? They 
conceived no malice toward each other; they 
committed all to the grace of God. [* With 
all the people.”] Fear there was none; yea, 
though they had taken their position in the 
midst of dangers. By scugZeness, however, he 
denotes their entire virtue, far surpassing 
their contempt of riches, their abstinence, and 
their preseverance in prayer. For thus also 
they offered pure praise to God: this is to 
praise God. But observe also here how they 
immediately obtain their reward. “ Having 
favor with all the people.” They were en- 
gaging, and highly beloved. For who would 
not prize and admire their simplicity of char- 
acter; who would not be linked to one in 
whom was nothing underhand? To whom 
too does salvation belong, but to these? To 
whom those great marvels? Was it not to 
shepherds that the Gospel was first preached ? 
and to Joseph, 6 being a man of simple mind, 
insomuch that he did not let a suspicion of 
adultery frighten him into doing wrong? 
Did not God elect rustics, those artless men? 
For it is written, “‘ Blessed is every simple 
soul.” (Prov. xi. 25.) And again, “ He that 
walketh simply, walketh surely.” (Prov. x. 
g.) “True,” you will say, “but prudence also 
is needed.” Why, what is simplicity, I pray 
you, but prudence? For when you suspect 
no evil, neither can you fabricate any: when 
you have no annoyances, neither can you re- 
member injuries. Has any one insulted you ? 
You were not pained. Has any one reviled 
you? You were nothinghurt. Has he envied 
you? Still you had no hurt. Simplicity is a 
high road to true philosophy. None so beau- 
tiful in soul as the simple. For as in regard 
of personal appearance, he that is sullen, and 
downcast, and reserved (civvouc), even if he 


5 cal TadtTa év pmécots KivdUvots éuBeBAnKoTwY a’Tov, Erasm, 
omits the two last words: Ben. in media pericula conjectis. 
The meaning is; *‘ Not even in the midst of dangers, which 
they themselves had boldly charged, or, invaded.” 

6 Although he speaks below of Joseph the 


Patriarch, it 
seems that the husband of Mary is meant here. 
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be good-looking, loses much of his beauty ; 
while he that relaxes his countenance, and 
gently smiles, enhances his good looks ; so in 
respect of the soul, he that is reserved, if he 
have ten thousand good points, disfigures 
them; but the frank and simple, just the re- 
verse. A’'man of this last description may be 
safely made a friend, and when at variance 


easily reconciled. No need of guards and 


outposts, no need of chains and fetters with 
such an one; but great is his own freedom, 
and that of those who associate with him. 
But what, you will say, will such aman do if 
he fall among wicked people? God, Who 
has commanded us to be simple-minded, will 
stretch out His hand. What was more guile- 
less than David? What more wicked than 
Saul? Yet who triumphed? Again, in 
Joseph’s case; did not he in simplicity ap- 
proach his master’s wife, she him with wicked 
art? Yet what, I pray, was he the worse? 
Furthermore, what more simple than was 
Abel? what more malicious than Cain? And 
Joseph again, had he not dealt artlessly with 
his brethren? Was not this the cause of his 
eminence, that he spoke out unsuspiciously, 
while they received his word sin malice? He 
declared once and again his dreams unreserv- 
edly ; and then again he set off to them carry- 
ing provisions ; he used no caution ; he com- 
mitted all to God: nay, the more they held 
him in the light of an enemy, the more did he 
treat them as brothers. God had power not 
to have suffered him to fall into their hands ; 
but that the wonder might be made manifest, 
how, though they do their worst, he shall be 
higher than they: though the blow do come 
upon him, it comes from another, not from 
himself. On the contrary, the wicked man 
strikes himself first, and none other than him- 
self. “For? alone,” it is said, “shall he 
bear his troubles.” (Prov. ix. 12.) Ever in 
him the soul is full of dejection, his thoughts 
being ever entangled: whether he must hear 
aught or say aught, he does all with com- 
plaints, with accusation. Far, very far from 
such do friendship and harmony make their 
abode: but fightings are there, and enmities, 
and all unpleasantness. They that are such 
suspect even themselves. To these not even 
sleep is sweet, nor anything else. And have 
they a wife also, lo, they are enemies and at 
war with all: what endless jealousies, what 
unceasing fear! Aye, the wicked, rovnpic 
has his name from zoveiv, “to have trouble.” 
And, indeed, thus the Scripture is ever calling 
“wickedness” by the name of labor; as, for 





1 Mévos yap, pyoiv, avtAjoe: 7a kaka. A. omits this and the 
next clause: E. substitutes, ‘‘so is he even to himself an en- 
emy. Ofsuch an one the soul is,’’ etc. so Edd, 








instance, “Under his tongue is toil and 
labor;” and again, “In the midst of them 
is toil and/labor.” | (Ps. x17; xe; “10 ;0and 
Ivica.) ; 
Now if any one should wonder, whence 
those who had at first been of this last class, 
nowsare so different, let him learn that afflic- 
tion was the cause, affliction, that school- 
mistress of heavenly wisdom, that mother of 
piety. When riches were done away with, 
wickedness also disappeared. True, say 
you, for this is the very thing I am asking 
about; but whence comes all the wickedness 
there is now? How is it that it came into 
the minds of those three thousand and five 
thousand straightway, to choose virtue, and 
that they simultaneously became Christian 
philosophers, whereas now hardly one is to be 
found? how was it that they then were in such 
harmony? What was it, that made them res- 
olute and active?. What was it that so sud- 
denly inflamed them? ‘The reason is, that 
they drew near with much piety; that honors 
were not so sought after as they are now; that 
they transferred their thoughts to things 
future, and looked for nothing of things pres- 


ent. This is the sign of an ardent mind, to 
encounter perils; this was their idea of 
Christianity. We take a different view, we 


seek our comfort here. The result is, that 
we shall not even obtain this, when the time 
iscome. ‘What are we to do?” asked those 
men. We, just the contrary—“ What. shall 
we do?” What behooved to be done, they 
did. We, quite the reverse,2 Those men 
condemned themselves, despaired of saving 
themselves. This is what made them such as 
they were. They knew what a gift they had 
received. But how can you become like them, 
when you do everything in an opposite spirit ? 
They heard, and were forthwith baptized. 
They did not speak those cold words which 
we do now, nor did they contrive delays 
(p. 47, note 3); and yet they had heard all 
the requirements: but that word, “Save 
yourselves from this generation,” made them 
to be not sluggish; rather they welcomed the 
exhortation; and that they did welcome it, 
they proved by their deeds, they showed what 
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2 We adopt the reading preserved by A. N i 
contained in the modern text with eAdGone wee pars 
nation.) “ Té TOLTwmeEY 5” HpwTwv exeivor, “Hwels 88 Td evavtiov: 
Te moujoowev ; “Amep eer yevérOar éroiovr. “Hyets Se rovvavtiov 
The modern text, after np. éxelvor, inserts amoywaaKovres 
eavTay: despairing of themselves:” and, after the second 
question, A€yomev, emiderevdpevor mpds Tovs ‘papévras Kal péya 
dpovodvtes eb cavTois: ‘‘ Say (we), showing off ourselves to 
those present, and thinking great things of ourselves.” B Cc 
omit, perhaps by oversight, the clauses between, Ti TONG OED 
(B. Tt roryoomev); and, ‘ Amep éSe.. In the following sentences. 
the force of the verbs kaTéyvwoav, améyvwcar, éyvwoav might 
be rendered thus: ‘‘ They knew themselves guilty, knew that 


in them was no power to save ; i 
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manner of men they were. They entered at 
once the lists, and took off the coat; whereas 
we do enter, but we intend to fight with our 
coat on. This is the cause that our antag- 
onist has so little trouble, for we get entangled 
in our own movements, and are continually 
thrown down. We do precisely the*same 
thing as he who, having’ to cope with a man 
frantic, breathing fire; and seeing him, a 
professed wrestler, covered with dust, tawny, 
Stripped, clotted with dirt from the sand and 
sun, and running down with sweat and oil and 
dirt; himself, smelling of perfumes, should 
put on his silken garments, and his gold 
shoes, and his robe hanging down to his heels, 
and his golden trinkets on the head, and so 
descend into the arena, and grapple with him. 
Such a one will not only be impeded, but 
being taken up with the sole idea of not 
staining or rending his fine clothes, will 
tumble at the very first onset, and withal will 
suffer that which he chiefly dreaded, the 
damage of those his fond delights. The time 
for the contest is come, and say, are you 
putting on your silks? It is the time of 
exercise, the hour of the race, and are you 
adorning yourself as for a procession? Look 
not to outward things, but to the inward. 
For by the thoughts about these things the 
soul is hampered on all sides, as if by strong 
cords, so that she cannot let you raise a hand, 
or contend against the adversary ; and makes 
you soft and effeminate. One may think him- 
self, even when released from all these ties, 
well off, to be enabled to conquer that impure 
power. And on this account Christ too did 
not allow the: parting with riches alone to 
suffice, but what saith He? “Sell whatso- 
ever thou hast, and give to the poor, and come 
and follow Me.” (Mark x. 21.) Now if, 
even when we cast away our riches, ‘we are 
not yet in a safe position, but stand still in 
need of some further art and close practice ; 
much more, if we retain them, shall we fail 
to achieve great things, and, instead thereof, 
become a laughing-stock to the spectators, 
and to the evil one himself. For even though 
there were no devil, though there were none 
to wrestle with us, yet ten thousand roads on 
all sides lead the lover of money to hell. 
Where now are they who ask why the devil 
was made (dari 6 0. yéyovev;)? Behold here the 
devil has no hand in the work, we do it all our- 
selves. Of a truth they of the hills might have 
a right to speak thus, who after they had given 
proof of their temperance, their contempt of 
wealth and disregard of all such things, have 





1 mpos dvSpa paivomevov Exwv, TUp MvEovTA. E. F, D. and Edd. 
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infinitely preferred to abandon father, and 
houses, and lands, and wife, and children. Yet, 
they are the last to speak so: but the men who 
at no time ought to say it, these do say it. 
Those are indeed wrestlings with the devil; 
these he does not think worth entering into, 
You will say, But it is the devil who instils 
this same covetousness. Well, flee from it, do 
not harbor it, O man. Suppose now, you 
see one flinging out filth from some upper 
story, and at the same time a person seeing it 
thrown out, yet standing there and receiving it 
all on his head : you not only do not pity him, 
but you are angry, and tell him it serves him 
right ; and, “‘ Do not be a fool,” everyone cries 
out to him, and lays the blame not so much 
on the other for shooting out the filth, as on 
him for letting it come on him, But now, you 
know that covetousness is of the devil; you 
know that it is the cause of ten thousand evils; 
you see him flinging out, like filth, his noisome 
imaginations ; and do you not see that you 
are receiving on your bare head his nastiness, 
when it needed but to turn aside a little to 
escape it altogether? Just as our man by 
shifting his position would have escaped; so, 
do you refuse to admit such imaginations, 
ward off the lust. And how am I to do this? 
you will ask. Were you a Gentile, and had 
eyes for things present alone, the matter per- 
haps might be one of considerable difficulty, 
and yet even the Gentiles have achieved as 
much; but you—a man in expectation of 
heaven and heavenly bliss—and you to ask, 
“ How am I to repel bad thoughts?” Were I 
saying the contrary, then you might doubt: 
did I say, covet riches, ‘‘ How shall I covet 
riches,’ you might answer, ‘seeing such 
things as I do?” Tell. me, if gold and 
precious stones were set before you, and I 
were to say, Desire lead, would there not be 
reason for hesitation? For you would say, 
How can I? But if I said, Do not desire it; 
this had been plainer to understand. I do 
not marvel at those who despise, but at those 
who despise not riches. ‘This is the character 
of a soul exceeding full of stupidity, no 
better than flies and gnats, a soul crawling 
upon the earth, wallowing in filth, destitute of 
all highideas. What is ityou say? Are you 
destined to inherit eternal life; and do you 
say, how shall I despise the present life for 
the future? What, can the things be put in 
competition ?? You are to receive a royal 
vest ; and say you, How shall I despise these 
rags? You are going to be led into the king’s 





2 uy yap aupypiora Ta mpayuaro; Erasm, negligently, xox 
sunt aque amabiles tlle res: Ben, num ves sunt ntutuo com- 
parabiles ? 
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palace; and do you say, How shall I despise 
this present hovel? Of a truth, we ourselves 
are to blame in every point, we who do not 
choose to let ourselves be stirred up ever so 
little. For the willing have succeeded, and 
that with great zeal and facility. Would that 
you might be persuaded by our exhortation, 
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and succeed too, and become imitators of 
those who have been successful, through the 
grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
with Whom to the Father and the Holy 
Ghost together be glory, and power, and 
honor, now and ever, and world without end. 
Amen: 





HOMILY VIII. 


ACTS 


“Now Peter and John went up together into the tem- 
ple, at the hour of prayer, being the ninth hour.” 


EVERYWHERE we find these two Apostles in 
great harmony together. ‘To him Simon 
Peter beckoned.” (John xiii. 24.) These two 
also “‘came together to the sepulchre. (Ib. 
xx. 3 ef seg.) And concerning John, Peter 
said unto Christ, “And what shall this man 
do?” (Ib. xxi. 21.) Now as for the other 
miracles, the writer of this book omits them ; 
but he mentions the miracle by which they 
were all? put in commotion. Observe again 
that they do not come to them purposely ; so 
clear were they of ambition, so closely did 
they imitate their Master. Why now did they 
go up to the temple? Did they still live as 
Jews? No, but for expediency (ypyciuwc).* A 
miraculous sign again takes place, which both 
confirms the converts, and draws over the rest ; 
and such, as they were a sign for having 
wrought.” The disease was in the nature of 
the man, and baffled the art of medicine. 
He had been forty years lame (ch. iv. 20), 
as the writer says afterwards, and no one 
during all that time had cured him. And the 
most obstinate diseases are those which are 
born with men. It was a great calamity, 
insomuch that even to provide for himself his 
necessary sustenance was impossible for him. 








1 Gcumen, has preserved the true reading: ad’ od mavtes 
éx.vyOyoav. Mss. and Cat. ékivyoev. (N. in the margin, by a 
later hand, evicnoe.) E, and Edd. 6 6€ roAAny eixe thy exmdnéiy 
Kal mavtas efévice, TOUTO A€yer. 

* There is no evidence that Peter and John attended upon 
the Jewish worship simply ‘‘ for expediency.” There is much 
to the contrary. The early Christians had no idea of ceasing 
to be Jews. Peter at this time supposed it to be necessary for 
the Gentile converts to be circumcised (Gal. ii.). It was inci- 
dent to the gradual separation of Christianity from Judaism 
that those who had been zealous adherents of the latter should 
suppose that its forms were still to be the moulds of the new 
system. They were not for this reason less honestly and gen- 
uinely Christian, but had not yet apprehended the principle of 
Christian liberty as Paul afterward expounded it. The point 
of difficulty was not so much the entrance of the Gentiles into 
the Kingdom of God as the question whether they should 
enter through the gate of Judaism —G., B. S. 

2 cat oloy onmetov joav morjoavtes, E, ‘‘ And a miracle such 
as they had not yet wrought.’’ So Edd. 
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The man was conspicuous both from the 
place, and from his malady. Hear how the 
matter is related. ‘And acertain man, lame 
from his mother’s womb, was carried, whom 
they laid daily at the gate of the temple which 
is called Beautiful, to ask alms of them that 
entered into the temple.’” (v. 2.) He sought 
to receive alms, and he did not know who the 
men were. ‘Who seeing Peter and John 
about to go into the temple, asked an alms. 
And Peter, fastening his eyes upon him, with 
John, said, Look on us.” (v. 3, 4.) Yet, not 
even so were the man’s thoughts elevated, but 
he persisted in his importunity. For such is 
poverty; upon a refusal, it compels people 
still to persist. Let this put us to shame who 
fall back in our prayers. But observe, I pray 
you, Peter’s gentleness: for he said, “ Look 
on us.” So truly did their very bearing, of 
itself, betoken their character, ‘And he 
gave heed unto them, expecting to receive some- 
thing of them. Then Petersaid, Silver and gold 
have I’none ; but such as I have I give thee.” 
(v. 5, 6.) He did not say, I give thee some- 
thing much better than silver or gold: but 
what? “In the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth, rise up and walk. And he took 
him by the right hand, and lifted him up.” 
(v. 7.) Such was also the way of Christ. 
Often He healed by word, often by an act, often 
also He stretched forth the hand, where men 
were somewhat weak in faith, that the cure 
might not appear to be spontaneous. “ And 
he took him by the right hand, and lifted him 
up.” This act made manifest the Resurrec- 
tion, for it was an image of the Resurrection. 
“ And linet es his feet and ankle bones 
received strength. And he leaping up stood 
and walked.” (v. 8.) Perhaps yee way 
of trying himself that he put it thus to further 
proof, whether perchance the thing done 
might not be to no purpose. His feet were 
weak; it was not that he had lost them. 
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Some say that he did not even know how to 
walk.* “And entered with them into the 
temple.” Of a truth it was marvellous. The 


_ Apostles do not urge him ; but of his own ac- 


cord he follows, by the act of following point- 
ing out his benefactors. “And leaping and 
praising God;” not admiring them, but God 
that wrought by them. The man was grateful. 
[“‘ Now? Peter and John went-up together 
into the temple,” etc.] You observe how 
they continued in prayer. ‘“ The ninth 
hour:” there they prayed together. [And 
a certain man,” etc.]| The man was in the act 
of being carried at that instant. [‘* Whom 
they laid daily:”] (his bearers carried him 
away :) [“‘at the gate,” etc.] just when people 
went into the temple. And that you may not 
suppose that they carried him for some other 
purpose, but that it was in order that he 
might receive alms, hear what the writer says: 
‘so that he might receive alms of those enter- 
ing into the temple.” (Recapitulation of vv. 
1-8.) And this is the reason why he also 
makes mention of the places, to give evidence 
of what he relates. ‘* And how was it,” you 
may ask, “that they did not present him to 
Christ?” Perhaps they were certain unbeliev- 
ing men, that haunted the temple, as in fact 
neither did they present him to the Apostles, 
when they saw them entering, after having 
done such great miracles. “ He asked,” it is 
written, “to receive an alms.” (v. 3.) Their 
bearing marked them as certain devout and 
righteous men. [‘‘And Peter fastening his 
eyes upon him, with John, said,” etc.] (v. 4, 
And observe how John is everywhere 
silent, while Péter makes excuse for him also; 
“Silver and gold,” he says, “have I none.” 
(v. 6.) He does not say, I have none here, 
as we are wont to speak, but absolutely, I 
havenone. ‘What then?” he might say, ‘ do 
you take no notice of me, your suppliant ?” 
Not so, but of what I have, receive thou. Do 
you remark how unassuming Peter is, how he 
makes no display even to the object of his 
beneficence? [Inthe name,” etc. “ And 
he took him by the hand,” etc.] (v. 7.) And 
the mouth and the hand did all. Such® sort 
of persons were the Jews ; lame, and the right 


thing being to ask for health, these same ask 
for money, grovelling on the ground: for this 
it was that they beset the temple—to get 
money. What then does Peter? He did not 
despise him ; he did not look about for some 
rich subject; he did not say, If the miracle is 
not done to some great one (ic éxeivov), noth- 
ing great is done: he did not look for some 
honor from him, no, nor heal him in the 
presence of people ; for the man was at the 
entrance, not where the multitude were, that 
is, within. But Peter sought no such object; 
nor upon entering did he proclaim the matter: 
no, it was by his bearing that he attracted the 
lame man to ask. And the wonder is, that 
he believed so readily. For those who are 
set free from diseases of long standing, hardly 
believe their very eyesight. Once healed, he 
remains with the Apostles, giving thanks to 
God. “And he entered,” it is said, “with 
them into the temple, walking, and leaping, 
and praising God.” (v. 8.) Observe how 
restless he is, in the eagerness of his delight, 
at the same time shutting the mouths of the 
Jews. Also, that he leaped, was to prevent 
the suspicion of hypocrisy; for after all, this 
was beyond the possibility of deception. For 
if previously he was totally unable to walk, 
even when hunger pressed hard (and indeed 
he would not have chosen to share with his 
bearers the proceeds of his begging, if he had 
been able to manage for himself), this holds 
still more in the present case. And how 
should he have feigned in behalf of those who 
had given him no alms? But the man was 
grateful, even after his recovery. And thus 
on either side his faith is shown, both by his 
thankfulness, and by the recent event. 

He was so# well known to all, that “ they 
recognized him. And all the people,” it says, 
“saw him walking and praising God; and 
they recognized (éreyivwoxov) that it was he 
which sat for alms at the Beautiful gate of the 
temple.” (v. 9.) It is well said, “ they recog- 
nized,” inasmuch as he was one unknown now 
by reason of what had happened: for we use 
this term with regard to objects, which we 
find a difficulty in recognizing. [‘‘ And they 
were filled with wonder and amazement at 











1 Gicumen. ‘That he leaped was either because he was 
incredulous of what had happened, or, by way of trying his 
power of stepping more surely and firmly, or, the man did not 
know how to walk.”’ } 

2 B.and Edd. “But let us look over again what has been 
said. ‘They went up,’ he says, ‘at the hour of prayer, the ninth 
hour.’ Perhaps just at that time they carried and laid the lame 
man, when people,” etc. In the old text the clause avrov 
Baordégovres amjveyxav (which should be ot Baor. avrov) seems 
meant to explain xaé’ yuépav: they bore him daily, and the 
same persons carried him away. alll, rk iam 

3 EB. and ‘Edd. rovodrot tives Foav Kat "Tovdator (for ol I.) 
xwAevovtes . . . ol 6é (for avrot) MGAAov XpHwaTa aiTovat . , . ot 
kai dua TovTo.. . . ‘*Such sort of people were also {the] Jews, 
being lame (i e. like many beggars among ourse ves): even 





when they have only to ask for health, yet they rather ask for 
money . . . who even for this reason beset the temple,” etc. 
But the meaning seems rather to be: ‘“‘See here an emblem of 
the Jews. Lame, and needing but,” etc. 

4 oTw maot yywpimos Fv Ste émeyivwoxov, A. B. C. D. F. Sav. 
Morel. Ben. But Commelin. and Ed. Par. Ben. 2. after Erasm. 
adopt the reading of E. ot why aor yvapimos jv 60ev kal; be- 
cause of the following comment on ézeyivwoxov. But the 
meaning is: They were all acquainted with him (it could not 
be otherwise): but seeing him walking and leaping, they 
found it difficult to believe that it was he, and yet they could 
not doubt it. This is well denoted by eweyivwoxov ; for we use 
this word, émt Trav modus yvwpicouevwv. strange as it was, they 
were satisfied thatit was he, the man whom they all knew so 
well. 
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that which had happened unto him.’’] Needs 
must it be believed that’ the name of Christ 
remits sins, seeing it produces even such 
effects as this. (‘‘ And as he held Peter and 
John, all the people came together at the 
porch that is called Solomon’s, greatly won- 
dering.” (v. 11.) From his good feelings 
and love towards the Apostles, the lame man 
would not leave them; perhaps he was thank- 
ing them openly, ahd praising them. ‘“ And 
all the people,” it is said, “ran together unto 
them. And when Peter saw them, he an- 
swered.” (v.12.) Again it is he who acts, 
and addresses the people. 

And in the former instance, it was the cir- 
cumstance of the tongues that aroused them 
to hearing, now it was this miracle ; then, he 
took occasion to speak from their accusations : 
now, from their supposition. Let us then con- 
sider, in what this address differs from the 
former, and in what it agrees with that. The 
former was held in a house, before any one 
has come over, and before they themselves 
have wrought anything; this, when all are 
wondering, and the healed man is standing 
by; when none doubt, as in the other case, 
where some said “ These men are full of new 
wine.” (Acts xii, 13.) At the one, he was 
surrounded by all the Apostles as he spoke ; 
but at this, he has John alone; for by this 
time he is bold, and become more energetic. 
Such is the nature of virtue; once started, it 
advances, and never stops. Observe also 
how it was divinely ordered, that the miracle 
should take place in the temple, that others 
also might wax bold, while the Apostles work, 
not in holes (eic xaradiceve) and corners, and in 
secret : though not in the interior of the temple 
either, where the greater number were. How 
then, I pray you, was it believed? The man 
himself who was healed proclaimed the bene- 
fit. For there was no reason why he should 
lie, nor why he should have joined a different 
set of people.* Either then it was because of 
the spaciousness of the place, that he there 
wrought the miracle, or because the spot was 
retired. And observe the event. They went 
up for one object, and they accomplished 
another. Thus also did Cornelius: he prayed 
audetasted? * * * But hitherto they 








1 "Ede muorevO7jvat Sudrt, B. C. dt ore A. This seems to be the 
comment on the remaining clause of v. 10, which we have sup- 
plied: but the meaning is obscure. The modern text has ée 
youu Tm. OTL. 

2 ovdé yap av eevoaro, ovd av ém’ addAous: Tas HAOev. It is 
not clear who are the adAou tivés- and something is wanting. 
In fact, this part of the Homily is very defective. The next 
sentence seems to refer to the mention of the porch called Sol- 
omon’s, but evidently supposes something preceding: e. g. 
‘“The miracle was performed at the Beautiful Gate, beside 
which was the Porch called Solomon's.” 

3 E. and Edd. KopyyAtos adda vynorevwv nixero, kal dAAa dpa. 
‘Cornelius prayed with fasting, for one object: and sees a 
vision of something other than he thought for.” 
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always call Him, “of Nazareth.” “In the 
name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth,” said Peter, 
walk. For in the first instance, the thing 
required was, that He should be believed in. 
Let us not, I pray you, give over at the 
beginning of the story:* and if one has 
named some particular achievement of virtue, 
and then has dropped it for awhile, let us begin 
over again. If we get into the right mood 
(év ée.), we Shall soon arrive at the end, soon 
reach the summit. For earnestness, it is said, 
begets earnestness, and dulness begets dulness. 
He who has effected some little reformation, 
thereby receives encouragement to approach 
greater things, and thence again to go on 
something more than that; and just as it is 
with fire, the more wood it lays hold on, the 
more vehement it becomes, so likewise zeal, 
the more pious reflections it. kindles, the 
more effectually is it armed against their 
opposites. As, for example: There are set 
in us, like so many thorns, perjury, falsehood 
hypocrisy, deceit, dishonesty, abusiveness, 
scoffing, buffoonery, indecency,  scurrility; 
again under another head, covetousness, 
rapacity, injustice, calumny, insidiousness ; 
again, wicked lust, uncleanness, lewdness, 
fornication, adultery; again, envy, emulation, 
anger, wrath, rancor, revenge, blasphemy, 
and numberless others. If we effect a refor- 
mation in the first instances, not only in them 
will the success have been achieved, but 
through them in the following cases also. 
For reason has then gained more strength to 
overthrow those other vices. For instance, if 
he, who has frequently sworn, once extirpates 
that satanic habit, he has not only gained this 
point, but a habit of piety in other respects 
will have been brought in. For no one, I 
suppose, averse to swearing would easily con- 
sent to do any other wicked act; he will feel 
a reverence for the virtue already acquired. 
Just as the man who wears a beautiful robe 
will blush to roll himself in the mire ; so is it 
also here. From this beginning he will come 
to learn not to be angry, not to strike, not to 
insult. For if once he has come right in little 
matters, the whole affair is done. Often, 
however, something of this sort takes place, 
that a person has once reformed, and then 
again through carelessness falls back into the 
old sins but too readily, so that the case be- 
comes irremediable. For instance, we have 
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made it a law to ourselves not to swear; we 
have got on well, for some three, or even four 
days; after that being hard put to it, we 
scattered away the whole of our collected 
gain ; we then fall into indolence and reckless- 
ness. Stillitis not right to give over; one 
must set to work zealously again. For it is 
said, he that has built up a house, and then 
sees his building pulled down, will have less 
spirit for building again. Yes, but for all this, 
one must not be dispirited, but must once more 
set to work zealously. 

Let us then lay down daily laws for our- 
selves. For a time let us begin with the 
easier. Let us retrench all that superfluity of 
paths, and put a bridle on our tongues; let no 
one swear by God. Here is no outlay, here 
is no fatigue, here is no cost of time. It is 
sufficient to will, and all is done. It is a 
matter of habit. I beseech and entreat you, 
let us contribute thus much of zeal. Tell me, 
if I had bid you contribute your money, would 
not each one of you readily cast in according 
to his ability? If you saw me in extreme 
danger, would you not, if it had been possible, 
have cut off your own flesh to give me? 
Well, I am in danger now, and in great dan- 
ger, such indeed that, were I withal confined 
to a dungeon, or had I received ten thousand 
stripes, or were a convict in the mines, I 
could not suffer more. Reach me then the 
hand. Consider how great is the danger, that 
I should not have been able to reform this 
which is least: I say “least” in regard to the 
labor required. What shall I have to say 
hereafter, when thus called to account? 
“Why did you not remonstrate? why did you 
not enjoin? why did you not lay the law be- 
_ fore them? why did you not check the diso- 

bedient?” It will not be enough for me to 
say, that I didadmonish. It will be answered, 
“You ought to have used more vehement 
rebuke ; since Eli also admonished.” (1 Sam. 
ii. 24.) But God forbid I should compare 
you with Eli’s sons. Indeed, he did admonish 
them and say, ‘Nay, my sons, do not so; 
evil is the report that [hear of you.” (1 Sam. 
iii. 13.) But subsequently the Scripture saith, 
that he did not admonish his sons: since he 
did not admonish them severely, or with 
threats. For is it not strange indeed, that in 
the synagogues of the Jews the laws are in 
such force, and whatever the teacher enjoins 
is performed ; while here we are thus despised 
and rejected? It is not my own glory that I 
care for (my glory is your good report), but 
it is for your salvation. Every day we lift up 
our'voice, and shout in your ears. But there 
is none to hear. Still we take no strong 
measures. I fear we shall have to give an 
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account at the coming Day of this excessive 
and unseasonable leniency. 

Wherefore, with a loud and clear voice, I 
proclaim to all and testify, that those who are 
notorious for this transgression, who utter 
words which come “of the evil one,” 
(Matt. v. 37.) (for such is swearing,) shall not 
step over the threshold of the Church. Let 
this present month be the time allowed you 
for reforming in this matter. Talk not to me, 
“Necessity of business compels me to use 
oaths, else people do not believe me.” To 
begin with this, retrench those oaths which 
come merely of habit. I know many will 
laugh, but it is better to be laughed at now, 
than wept for hereafter. They will laugh, who 
are mad. For who, I ask, in his right mind 
would laugh at the keeping of the command- 
ment ? But suppose they do; why, it will not 
be at us, but at Christ, that such men will 
laugh. You shudder at the word! I knew 
you would. Now if this law were of my mak- 
ing, at me would be the laughing ; but if 
Another be the Lawgiver, the jeering passes 
over to Him. Yes, and Christ was once spit 
upon, and smitten with the palm, smitten upon 
the face. Now also He bears with this, and 
it is no wonder (oidév ameccdc)! For this, hell 
is prepared ; for this, the worm that dieth not. 
Behold, again I say and testify; let him laugh 
that will, let him scoff that listeth. Hereunto 
are we set, to be laughed at and mocked, to 
suffer all things. We are “the offscouring” 
(1 Cor. iv, 13)’ of the world, as blessed Paul 
says. If any man refuse to conform to this 
order, that man I, by my word, as with a 
trumpet’s blast, do prohibit to set foot over 
the Church’s threshold, be he prince, be he 
even the crowned head. Either depose me 
from this station, or if I am to remain, ex- 
pose me not to danger. I cannot bear to 
ascend this throne, without effecting some 
great reformation. For if this be impossible, 
itis better to stand below. Nothing more 
wretched than a ruler who does his people 
no good. Do exert yourselves, and attend to 
this, I entreat you; and let us strive, and 
of a surety more will come of it. Fast, entreat 
God (and we will do the same with you) 
that this pernicious habit may be eradicated. 
It is no great matter, 1 to become teachers to 
the world; no smal] honor to have it said 
everywhere, that really in this city there is » 
not a man that swears. If this come to pass, 











1 Ovdéy méya eo yev. Sidack. THs oik, Ov pixpov k.7t.A. The 

assage is manifestly corrupt, and the Mss, lend no assistance, 
Ben, conjecturally, Vzhzl majus est quam esse doctores orbis : 
nec parum, etc. Ed. Par, Ben. 2. Fortasse, ovkodv pwéya, But 
it is more likely that something is wanting, e. g. “It is no 
great matter [to be free from the vice of swearing. But to set 
an example to others would be a great thing], to be teachers 
herein of the whole world,” etc. 
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you will receive the reward not only of your|have one healthy sheep, than ten thousand 
own good works; indeed what I am to you,|with the murrain ; that fine children, though 
this you will become to the world. Assuredly| few, are better than many children diseased 
others also will emulate you; assuredly you|withal; that in the Kingdom there will be 
will be a candle set upon a candlestick. few, but in hell many? What have Ito do 
And is this, you will say, the whole matter?| with a multitude? what profit therein ? 
No, this is not all, but this is a beginning of |None. Rather they are a plague to the rest. 
other virtues. He who swears not, will cer-|It is as if one who had the option of ten 
tainly attain unto piety in other respects,|healthy persons of ten thousand sick folks, 
whether he will or not, by dint of self-respect | should take to himself the latter in addition to 
and awe. But you will urge that most men|the ten. The many who do nothing well, will 
do not keep to it, but fall away. Well, better|avail us only for punishment hereafter, and 
one man that doeth the will of the Lord, than | disgrace for the time being. For no one will 
ten thousand transgressors. In fact, hereby|urge it as a point in our favor that we are 
is everything subverted, everything turned|many; we shall be blamed for being unprofita- 
upside down, I mean, because after the|ble. In fact, this is what men always tell us, 
fashion of the Theatre we desire numbers, | when we say, We are many; “ aye, but bad,” 
not a select number. For what indeed will a | they answer. 
multitude be able to profit? Would you learn| Behold again: I give warning, and proclaim 
that it is the saints, not the numbers, which | with a loud voice, let no one think it a laugh- 
make the multitude? Lead out to war ten|ing matter: I will exclude and prohibit the 
hundred thousand men, and one saint, and let | disobedient; and as long as I sit on this 
us see who achieves the most? Joshua the|throne, I will give up not one of its rights. If 
son of Nun went out to war, and alone|any one depose me from it, then I am no 
achieved all; the rest were of no_use.|longer responsible ; as long as I am responsi- 
1Wouldest thou see, beloved, that the great|ble, I cannot disregard them; on account not 
multitude, when it does not the will of God, is | of my own punishment, but of your salvation. 
no better than a thing of naught? I wish} For I do exceedingly long for your salvation. 
indeed, and desire, and with pleasure would| To advance it, I endure pain and vexation. 
be torn in pieces, to adorn the Church with a| But yield your obedience, that both here and 
multitude, yea, but a select multitude; yet if| hereafter you may receive a plentiful reward, 
this be impossible, that the few should be|and that we may in common reap eternal 
select, is my desire. Do you not see, that it| blessings; through the grace and mercy of 
is better to possess one precious stone, than | the only-begotten Son of God; to Whom with 
ten thousand farthing pieces? Do you|the Father and the Holy Ghost be glory 
not see that it is better to have the eye sound, | power, and honor, now and ever, world with- 
than to be loaded with flesh, and yet deprived] out end. Amen. 
of sight? Do you not see that it is better to 
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ACTS Tits 12: 


“ And when Peter saw it, he answered unto the people, 1 inni 
Ye men of Israel, why marvel ye at this, Se why pecace ert beginning of that address he 


look ye so earnestly on us, as though by our own also bespeaks their attention by his preamble ; © 
power or holiness we have made this man to| Be this known unto you, and hearken to my 
walk? words.” (ch. ii. 14.) But here there is no 


need of this management ji 
: ; : ¢ 2 . KATQOKEvTAC. For 
THERE is greater freedom of speech in this| his hearers were not in a tae of fern 


harangue, than in the former. Not that he|The miracle had ar 

: it oused them all; 

was afraid on the former occasion, but the| even full of fear and amazement Ve 

persons whom he addressed there, being jest-|also there was no need of beginning at that 

ers and scoffers, would not have borne it.| point, but rather with a different topic ; by 
1 ? 


i TAAAa tod Oédets idely. ayamnté, bre 6 moAds SXAOS Kk. T. A. which, ie fact, he powerfully conciliated them 
The modern text, ‘O mods bxAos, ayarnra, K. 7. A, |namely, by rejecting the glory which was to 
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be had from them. For nothing is so advan- 
tageous, and so likely to pacify the hearers, as 
to say nothing about one’s self of an honorable 
nature, but, on the contrary, to obviate all 
surmise of wishing to do so. And, in truth, 
much more did they increase their glory by 
despising glory, and showing that what had 
just taken place was no human act, but a Di- 
vine work; and that it was their part to join 
with the beholders in admiration, rather than 
to receive it from them. Do you see how 
clear of all ambition he is, and how he repels 
the honor paid to him? Inthe same manner 
also did the ancient fathers; for instance, 
Daniel said, ‘‘ Not for any wisdom that is in 
me.” (Dan. ii. 30.) And again Joseph, “Do 
not interpretations belong to God?” (Gen. 
xi. 8.) And David, “ When the lion and the 
bear came, in the name of the Lord I rent 
them with my hands.” (1 Sam. xvii, 34.) And 
so likewise here the Apostles, ‘“ Why look ye 
so earnestly on us, as though by our own 
power or holiness we had made this man to 
walk?” (v. 13.) Nay, not even this ;’ for 
not by our own merit did we draw down the 
Divine influence. ‘“‘The God of Abraham, 
and of Isaac, and of Jacob, the God of our 
fathers.” See how assiduously he thrusts 
himself (cicw#e?) upon the fathers of old, lest he 
should appear to be introducing a new doc- 
trine. In the former address he appealed to 
the patriarch David, here he appeals to Abra- 
ham and the rest. ‘“ Hath glorified His Ser- 
vant? Jesus.” Again a lowly expression, like 
as in the opening address. 

But at this point he proceeds to enlarge 
upon the outrage, and exalts the heinousness 
of the deed, no longer, as before, throwing a 
veil over it. This he does, wishing to work 
‘upon them more powerfully. For the more 
he proved them accountable, the better his 
purpose were effected. “ Hath glorified,” he 
says, ‘His Servant Jesus, Whom ye delivered 
up, and denied Him in the presence of Pilate, 
when he was determined to let him go.” The 
charge is twofold: Pilate was desirous to let 
Him go; you would not, when he was willing. 
Meee aeies. to vig Pee et 


1 AAA’ ovSe TovT0: ov yap, Kk. T A. This seems to refer to 
evoeBeca: “but not by our holiness any more than by our own 
power.” The modern text: Ovde rovro nuerepor, ono: ov yap, 
«.t.r. ‘Not even this is our own, he says; for not,” etc. 

2 or, Child, tov warda. Cécumen. seems to have considered 
this as a lowly title, for he says: ‘‘ And of Christ he speaks 
lowly, 7 mpog@evat, Tov Iaida.’’ But to this remark he adds, 
‘‘For that which in itself is glorified, can receive no addition 
of glory.”"—Below, «aus év To mpooumiw may refer to the pref- 
atory matter (after the citation from Joel) of the sermon in 
ch. ii.: see below, in the Recapitulation, whence we might 
here supply, avwrépw éAeyev, “ *Inoovv Tov Nag. x. T. A. as 
in the opening address [above, he said: ‘Jesus of Nazareth, a 
man approved of God,’ etc.].”” Or, ‘‘like as in the opening 
words of this discourse he speaks in lowly manner of them- 
selves.”” GEcumen. “He still keeps to lowlier matters, both 
as to themselves, and as to Christ. As to themselves, in saying 
that not by their own power they wrought the miracle. As to 


Christ,”’ etc. 
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“But ye denied the Holy One and the Just, 
and desired a murderer to be granted unto 
you; and killed the Prince (or Author) of 
Life : Whom God hath raised from the dead; 
whereof we are witnesses.”’ (v.14, 15.) Ye 
desired a robber instead of Him. He shows 
the great aggravation of the act. As he has 
them under his hand, he now strikes hard, 
“The Prince of Life,” he says. In these 
words he establishes the doctrine of the Res- 
urrection. ‘Whom God hath raised from the 
dead.” (ch. ii. 26.) “Whence doth this ap- 
pear?” He no longer refers to the Prophets, 
but to himself, inasmuch.as now he has a 
right to be believed. Before, when he 
affirmed that He was risen, he adduced the 
testimony of David; now, having said it, he 
alleges the College of Apostles. “Whereof 
we are witnesses, he says. 

“And His name, through faith in His 
name, hath made this man strong, whom ye 
see and know: yea, the faith which is by 
Him hath given him this perfect soundness in 
the presence of you all.” Seeking to declare 
the matter (¢yrév 78 rpaypya eireiv), he straightway 
brings forward the sign: ‘In the presence,” 
he says, “of you all.’”’ As he had borne hard 
upon them, and had shown that He Whom 
they crucified had risen, again he relaxes, by 
giving them the power of repentance; “ And 
now, brethren, I wot that through ignorance 
ye did it, as did also your rulers.” (v. 17.) 
This is one ground of excuse. The second * is 
of a different kind. As Joseph speaks to his 
brethren, “God did send me before you 
(Gen. xlv. 5); what in the former speech he 
had briefly said, in the words, “ Him, being 
delivered by the determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge of God, ye have taken,’—this he 
here enlarges upon: ‘But what God before 
had showed by the mouth of all His Prophets, 
that His Christ should suffer, He hath so ful- 
filled.” (v. 18.) At the same time showing, 
that it was not of their doing, if this be 
proved, that it took place after God’s counsel. 
He alludes to those words with which they 
had reviled Him on the Cross, namely. “ Let 
Him deliver Him, if He will have Him; for 
He said, I am the Son of God, If* He trust 
in God, let Him now come down from the 
cross.” (Matt. xxvii. 42, 43.) O foolish men, 
were these idle words? It must needs so 
come to pass, and the prophets bear witness 





3 y deurépa érépa, A. B. C. (N. om. 7) Cat. Namely, the first, 
‘‘Ve did it ignorantly, as did also your rulers.’” The second, 
‘Tt was ordered by the counsel of God:’’ as below, ‘‘ And he 
puts this by way of apology,” etc. The Edd. have adopted 
the absurd innovation, ‘‘Through ignorance ye did it:’ this 
is one ground of excuse: the second is, ‘As did also your 
rulers:’”’ E. F. D. : 

4 El wémodev, A. C. F. D. N. Cat. and vdv after cata8. om. 
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thereunto. Therefore if He descended not, it 
it was for no weakness of His own that He 
did not come down, but for very power. And 
Peter puts this by way of apology for the Jews, 
hoping that they may also close with what he 
says. “He hath so fulfilled,” he says. Do 
you see now how he refers everything to that 


source? “Repent ye therefore,” he says, 
“and be converted.” He does not add, 
“from, your sins;’ but, “that your sins, 


may be blotted out,’ means the same thing. 
And then he adds the gain: “So shall the 
times of refreshing come from the presence of 
the Lord.” (v.1 9.) This betokens them in a 
sad state, brought low by many wars.? Forit is 
to the case of one on fire, and craving com- 
fort, that the expression applies. And see 
now how he advances. In his first sermon, 
he but slightly hinted at the resurrection, and 
Christ’s sitting in heaven; but here he also 
speaks of His visible advent. ‘ And He shall 
send Jesus the Christ ordained” (for you), 
“Whom the heaven must (Zz. ¢. must of neces- 
sity) receive, until the times of the restitution 
of all things.” The reason why He does 
not now come is clear. “Which God hath 
spoken,” he continues, “‘by the mouth3 of 
His holy prophets since the world began. 
For Moses truly said unto the fathers, A 
Prophet shall the Lord your God raise up 
unto you of your brethren, like unto me; him 
shall ye hear in all things whatsoever he shall 
say unto you.” Before, he had spoken of 
David, here he speaks of Moses. “Of all 
things,” he says, “which He hath spoken.” 
But he does not say, ‘which Christ,” but, 
“which God hath spoken? by the mouth of all 
-His holy prophets since the world began.” 
(v. 20, 21.) Then he betakes him to the 
ground of credibility, saying, “A Prophet shall 
the Lord your God raise up unto you of your 





1 TIoA€umors attested by Cat. and Cc. but A. has movots, EB. 
and Edd. xaxois. In the following sentence, IIpos yap rov 
kavoovmevov Kai mapauviiav émGntovvTa oTOs av apudcetey 0 
Aoyos, B. and Gc. read kAavaduevov, C, F. D. N. cAavoovpevor, 
(‘to him that shall weep,”’) A.xavodmevov, Cat. kavoovpevor, 
the true reading. The scribes did not perceive that Chr. is 
commenting on the word avawpvgews, ‘‘ refrigeration,’ as im- 
plying a condition of burning: hence the alteration, xAavaodpe- 
vov, or in the ‘‘ Doric”’ form (Aristoph.) kAavoovmevoy. E. and 
Edd. Avo kai otitws elev eidws Ore mpds Tov macxXovTa Kal Tapanvd, 
Gnrovvta x. t. A. “* Wherefore also he speaks thus, knowing 
that it is to the case of one who is suffering,’’ etc.—In the text 
here commented upon, omws dv édA@wou Katpot avay., E. V. 
makes 6mws av temporal, ‘‘ When the times of refreshing,”’ etc, 
But here and elsewhere in the N. T. Matt. vi. 5; Luke ii. 35 ; 
Acts xv.17; Rom. iii. 4; the correct usage is observed, accord- 
ing to which, émws ay is nearly equivalent to ‘so (shall);”’ i. e. 
“that (6mws) they may come, as in the event of your repent- 
ance (av) they certainly shall.”” And so Chrys. took the pas- 
sage: Eira rd Képdos émayer' “Orws av x,t. A. ‘Then he adds 
the gain: So shall the times,”’ etc. 

2 rov mpoxexerpromevov. Other Mss. of N. T. read mpoxexnpv- 
yuévov, whence Vulg. E. V. ** which was before preached.”’ 

3 E. V. has “‘all,’’ and so some Mss, mévrwy, and St. Chrys. 
gives it a littie further on. 

4 Instead of this clause, ‘* by the mouth,” etc. the Edd. have 
from E. ‘Still by keeping the matter in the shade, drawing 
them on the more to faith by gentle degrees.”’ 











brethren, like unto me; Him shall ye hear in 
all things.” And then the greatness of the 
punishment: “ And it shall come to pass, that 
every soul which will not hear that Prophet, 
shall be destroyed from among the people. 
Yea, and all the prophets, from Samuel and 
those that follow, after, as many as have spoken 
have likewise foretold of these days.” (v. 23, 24.) 
He has done well to set the distinction here. 
For whenever he says anything great, he ap- 
peals to them of old. And he found a text 
which contained both truths; just as in the 
other discourse he said, ‘“‘ Until He put His 
foes under His feet.” (ch. ii. 35.) The re- 
markable circumstance is, that the two things 
stand together; that is, subjection and dis- 
obedience, and the punishment. “ Like unto 
me,” he says. Then why are ye alarmed? 
“Ye are the children of the prophets” (v. 25) : 
so that to you they spake, and for your sakes 
have all these things come to pass. For as 
they deemed that through their outrage they 
had become alienated (and indeed there is no 
parity of reason, that He Who now is cruci- 
fied, should now cherish them as His own), he 
proves to them that both the one and the 
other are in accordance with prophecy. “Ye 
are the children,” he says, “of the Prophets, 
and of the covenant which God made with 
our fathers, saying unto Abraham, ‘And in 
thy seed shall all the kindreds of the earth be 
blessed.’ Unto you first,’ he continues, 
‘God having raised up His Son (rév Maida) sent 
Him.” “To others indeed also, but to you first 
who crucified Him.” “To bless you,” he adds, 
“in turning away every one of you from his 
Iniquities.” (v. 26.) 


Now let us consider again more minutely 
what has been read out. (Recapitulation.) 
In the first place, he establishes the point that 
the miracle was performed by them? ; saying, 
‘““Why marvel ye?” And he will not let the 
assertion be disbelieved : and to give it more 
weight, he anticipates their judgment. “ Why 
look ye,” he says, “‘so earnestly on us, as though 
by our own power or holiness we had made 
this man to walk?” (v. 12.) If this troubles, 
and confounds you, learn Who was the Doer 
and be not amazed. And observe how on all 
occasions when he refers to God, and says 
that all things are from Him, then he fear- 
lessly chides them: as above where he said, 





5 Téws katackevager bre avr 
saying, Why marvel 
set: You 
), hot by some other man (this is 
° 1 s the force 
This he will not allow them to doubt ican 


that it is done by us, and you 
our own power or holiness,” etc, 
the negative, 67. ov« avroi: Erasm. and Ben. Lat 
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“ A man approved of God among you.” (ch. 
ii, 22.) And on all occasions he reminds 
them of the outrage they had committed, in 
order that the fact of the Resurrection may be 
established. But here he also subjoins some- 
thing else; for he no more says, “of Naza- 
reth,” but what? “The God of our fathers 
hath glorified His Servant Jesus.” (v. 13.) 
Observe also the modesty. He reproached 
them not, neither did he say at once, ‘“ Believe 
then now: behold, a man that has been forty 
years lame, has been raised up through the 
name of Jesus Christ.” This he did not say, 
for it would have excited opposition. On the 
contrary, he begins by commending them 
for admiring the deed, and again calls them 
after their ancestor: “Ye men of Israel.” 
Moreover, he does not say, It was Jesus that 
healed him: but, “The God of our fathers 
hath glorified,” etc. But then, lest they 
should say, How can this stand to reason— 
that God should glorify the transgressor? 
therefore he reminds them of the judgment 
before Pilate, showing that, would they but 
consider, He was no transgressor; else Pilate 
had not wished to release Him. And he does 
not say, “when Pilate was desirous,” but, ‘“ was 
determined to let Him go.” “ But ye denied 
the Holy One,” etc. (v. 13, 14.) Him who 
had killed others, ye asked to be released ; 
Him Who quickeneth them that are killed, ye 
did not wish to have! And that they might 
not ask again, How should it be that God now 
glorifies Him, when before He gave no assist- 
ance? he brings forward the prophets, testify- 
ing that so it behooved to be. “ But those 
things which God before had showed,”’ etc., 
(tnfra v. 18.) Then, lest they should suppose 
that God’s dispensation was their own apology, 
first he reproves them. Moreover, that the 
denying Him “to Pilate’s face,” was no ordi- 
nary thing; seeing that he wished to release 
Him. And that ye cannot deny this, the man 
who was asked in preference to Him is wit- 
ness against you. ‘This also is part of a deep 
dispensation. Here it shows their shameless- 
ness and effrontery; that a Gentile, one who 
saw Him for the first time, should have dis- 
charged Him, though he had heard nothing 
striking; while they who had been brought up 
among His miracles, have done the very 
opposite! For, as he has said, ‘“ When he 
(Pilate) had determined to let Him go,” that 
it may not be imagined that he did this of 
favor, we read, “ And he said, It is a custom 
with you to release one prisoner: will ye 
therefore that I release unto you this man? 
(Matt. xxvii. 15.) “‘ But ye denied the Holy One 
and the Just.” (Mark xv. 6.) He does not 
say, “ Ye delivered up;” but everywhere, “ Ye 





denied.” For, said they, ““We have no king 
but Cesar.’’ (John xix. 15.) And he does 
not say only, Ye did not beg off the innocent, 
and, ‘“‘ Yedenied” Him ; but, “ Yeslew” Him. 
While they were hardened, he refrained from 
such language; but when their minds are 
most moved, then he strikes home, now that 
they are in a condition to feel it. For just as 
when men are drunk we say nothing to them, 
but when they are sober, and are recovered from 
their intoxication then we chide them; thus 
did Peter: when they were able to understand 
his words, then he also sharpened his tongue, 
alleging against them many charges; that, 
Whom God had glorified, they had delivered 
up; Whom Pilate would have acquitted they 
denied to his face; that they preferred the 
robber before Him; 

Observe again how he speaks covertly con- 
cerning Christ’s power, showing that He raised 
Himself: just as in his first discourse he had 
said, “ Because it was not possible that He 
should be holden of it” (ch. ii. 24), so here 
he says, “And killed the Prince of Life.” 
(v. 15.) It follows that the Life He had was 
not from another. ‘The prince (or author) of 
evil would be he that first brought forth evil; 
the prince or author of murder, he who first 
originated murder; so also the Prince (or 
Author) of Life must be He Who has Life 
from Himself.* “Whom God raised up,” he 
continues: and now that he has uttered this, 
he adds, ‘And his name, upon faith in his 
name, hath made this man strong, whom ye 
see and know; yea, the faith which is by Him 
hath given Him this perfect soundness, 
[The faith which is by Him 7 6? abroi riatec. | 
And? yet it was 7 ei¢ abrév rior, ‘the faith which 
is in Him” (as its object) that did all. For 
the Apostles did not say, “ By the name,” but, 
“In the name,” and it was in Him (ic airov) 
that the man believed. But they did not yet 
make bold to use the expression, ‘The faith 
which is in Him.” For, that the phrase “By 
Him” should not be too low, observe that 
after saying, ‘‘ Upon the faith of His name,” 
he adds, ‘“‘ His name hath made him strong,” 
and then it is that he says, “ Yea, the faith 
which is by Him hath given him this perfect 
soundness.” Observe how he implies, that in 





* Peter sharpens his accusation of them by the following 
contrasts: (1) This healing at which you wonder is to the glory 
of Chrzst, not of us. (2) God has glorified whom you have be- 
trayed and denied. (3) This you did though Pilate himself 
would have released him. (4) You preferred to kill the Zoly 
and just one and let a murderer go free. (5) You sought to 
put to death the Author of Lzfe. Vv. 12-15,—G, B.S. 

1 The meaning of the following passage is plain enough, but 
the innovator has so altered it as to make it unintelligible, 
Yet the Edd. adopt his reading (E. D. F.) without notice of 
the other and genuine reading. ‘ And yet if it was 7 els avrov 
miotis that did all, and that (orc) it was eis avrov that the man 
believed, why did (Peter) say, not Aca rod ovduaros, but Ev 7A 
ovémart? Because they did not yet,” etc. 
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the «ai éxeivo former expression also “ Whom 
God raised up,” he did but condescend to 
their low attainments. For that Person 
needed not Another’s help for His rising 
again, Whose Name raised up a lame man, 
being all one as dead. Mark how on all occa- 
sions he adduces their own testimony. Thus 
above, he said, “ As ye yourselves also know; ” 
and, “In the midst of you:” and here again, 
“Whom ye see and know: in the presence of 
you all.” (ch, ii, 22.) And yet that it was, 
“In His name,” they knew not: but they did 
know that the man was lame, that he stands 
there whole.1 They that had wrought the 
deed themselves confessed, that it was not by 
their own power, but by that of Christ. And 
had this assertion been unfounded, had they 
not been truly persuaded themselves that 
Christ had risen again, they would not have 
sought to establish the honor of a dead man 
instead of their own, especially while the eyes 
of the multitude were upon them. Then, 
when their minds were alarmed, immediately 
he encourages them, by the appellation of 
Brethren, ‘And now, brethren, I wot, etc.” 
For in the former discourse he foretold ? noth- 
ing, but only says concerning Christ, “ There- 
fore let all the house of Israel know as- 
suredly:” here he adds an admonition. 
There he waited till the people spoke: here, 
he knew how much they had already effected, 
and that the present assembly was better dis- 
posed toward them. “That through igno- 
rance ye did it.” And yet the circumstances 
mentioned above were not to be put to the 
score of ignorance. To choose the robber, to 
reject Him Who had been adjudged to be 
acquitted, to desire even to destroy Him— 
how should this be referred to ignorance? 
Nevertheless, he gives them liberty to deny 
it, and to change their mind about what had 
happened. ‘‘ Now this indeed, that you put 
to death the innocent, ye knew: but that 
you were killing “the Prince of Life,” this, 
belike, ye did not know.” And he exculpated 
not them alone, but also the chief contrivers 
of the evil, “ye and your rulers:” for 
doubtless it would have roused their opposi- 
tion, had he gone off.into accusation. For 
the evil-doer, when you accuse him of some 
wickedness that he has done, in his endeavor 
to exonerate himself, grows more vehement. 
And he no longer says, “ Ye crucified,” “Ye 





1K. has ore vycys éotyxev after ov« decay instead of after 
tovTo yoecav, So Commel. Erasm. Ed. Par. Hence D. F. 
have it in both places, and so Morel. Ben. All these omit dru 
before év 7p ov. *‘ And yet in His name they knew not that he 
stands whole: but this they knew, that he was lame, (that he 
stands whole).’’ Savile alone has retained the genuine read- 
ing. 

z ovdév mpoeirev, A. B, C. N.i. e. foretold nothing concern- 
ing them. Edd, ovdév mepi cavrav elmev, ‘said nothing concern- 
ing (the hearers) themselves.” 








killed,” but, “Ye did it;” leading them to 
seek for pardon. If those rulers did it 
through ignorance, much more did these pres- 
ent.* ‘But these things which God before 
had showed,” etc. (v. 18.) But it is remark- 
able, that both in the first and in the second 
discourse, speaking to the same effect, that is, 
in the former, “ By the determinate counsel 
and foreknowledge of God;” and in this, 
‘God before had showed that Christ should 
suffer;’’ in neither does he adduce any par- 
ticular text in proof. The fact is, that each 
one of such passages is accompanied with 
many accusations, and with mention of the 
punishment in store for them [as]; “I will 
deliver up,’’.says one, “the wicked in requital 
for His grave, and the rich in return for His 
death,” (Is. liii. .9.) And, again; "aaa 
“Those things,” he says, ‘‘ which God before 
had showed by the mouth of all His prophets, 
that Christ should suffer, He hath so ful- 
filled.” It shows the greatness of that ‘“ coun- 
sel,’? in that @// spoke of it, and not one 
only. It does not follow, because the event 
was through ignorance, that it took place irre- 
spectively of God’s ordinance. See how great 
is the Wisdom of God, when it uses the 
wickedness of others to bring about that 
which must be. “ He hath fulfilled,” he says : 
that they may ‘not imagine that anything at 
all is wanting; for whatsoever Christ must 
needs suffer, has been fulfilled. But do not 
think, that, because the Prophets said this, 
and because ye did it through ignorance, this 
sufficeth to your exculpation. However, he 
does not express himself thus, but in milder 
terms says, “Repent ye therefore.” (v. 19.) 
“Why? For * either it was through ignorance, 
or by the dispensation of God.” ‘That your 
sins may be blotted out.” I do not mean the 
crimes committed at the Crucifixion ; perhaps 
they were through ignorance; but so that 
your other sins may be blotted out: this 5 only. 
“So shall the times of refreshimg come unto 


ee ee 

* There is one extenuating circumstance: the did it in ig- 
norance (Cf. Luk. xxiii. 34; 1. Cor. ii. 8; Acts sil, Bas “This 
fact forms the transition-point to the presentation of a differ- 
ent side of the death of Jesus. It was their crime, but it was 
also God’s plan. They did it from motives of blindness and 
hate, but God designed it for their salvation. So that Peter 
in effect, says: There is hope for you although you have slain 
the Lord, for his sacrificial death is the ground of salvation, 
To this view of the death of Christ he now appeals as basis of 
hope ence Nine to repentance (ody v. oe Bas) 

Meyadny Seixkvucr. thy BovaAn i termi 

counsel of God above hohe Oe Dove, efter nel ee 


i yap Kara ayvovay, } Kara oikovouiav, Edd. omit this inter- 
poration, Sav. notes itinthe margin, ‘ Repent ye hacen wed 
hy repent? ae either it was through ignorance, or it was 
(Nevertheless, you must repent, to the blot- 


A< no more than this: 
3 ; oO them, in all i in- 
ousness; he only speaks of their sins in general, ee 
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you.” Here he speaks of the Resurrection, 
obscurely.* For those are indeed times of 
_ refreshing, which Paul also looked for, when 
he said, ‘‘ We that are in this tabernacle do 
_ groan, being burthened.” (2 Cor. v. 4.) Then 

to prove that Christ is the cause of the days 

of refreshing, he says, “And He shall send 
_ Jesus Christ, which before was for you 
B ordained.” (v.20.) He said not, “That 
_ your sin may be blotted out,” but, “ your 
_sins;” for he hints at that sin also. “He 
_ shall send.” And whence? ‘Whom the 
_ heaven must receive.” (v. 21.) Still [‘‘must ”’] 
_ “receive?” And why not simply, Whom the 
_ heaven hath received? This, as if discours- 
_ ing of old times: so, he says, it is divinely 
ordered, so it is settled: not a word yet of 
His eternal subsistence.—‘‘ For Moses indeed 
said unto the fathers, A Prophet shall the 
Lord raise up for you:” “ Him shall ye hear 
in all things that He shall speak unto you:” 
and having said, “All things which God 
hath spoken by the mouth of all His holy 
_ Prophets,” (v. 22) now indeed he brings in 
_ Christ Himself. For, if He predicted many 
_ things and it is necessary to hear Him, one 
would not be wrong in saying that the Prophets 
have spoken these things. But, besides, he 
wishes to show that the Prophets did predict 
the same things. And, if any one will look 
closely into the matter, he will find these 
things spoken in the Old Testament, obscurely 
indeed, but nevertheless spoken. ‘ Who was 
_ purposely designed,” says he: in Whom? there 
is nothing novel. Here he also alarms them, 
_ by the thought that much remains to be ful- 
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* The reference is Hardly to the resurrection, but to the 
Parousia. To the hope of this event, always viewed as immi- 
nent, all the expressions: ‘times of refreshing,’’ ‘‘ times of 
restitution’ and “these days” (vv. 19-24) undoubtedly refer. 
- So Olshansen, Meyer, Alford, Hackctt, Gloag, Lechler and 
_ most recent critics.—G. B. S. L 
__1The modern text; “Saying this. he does not declare, 
_ Whence, but only adds,”’ etc.—Akpiy defar0ar. Ben. Utique 
| suscipere, Erasm, adhuc accipere. It means, Is this still to 
_ take place, that he should say ov det deEar0ar, as if the event 
were yet future? And the answer is, ‘‘ He speaks in reference 
to former times, i. e. from that point of view. (So C&cumen. in 
loc. 76 Set avi row éder.) And then as to the necessity ; this dec 
is not meant in respect of Christ’s Divine Nature (for of that 
he forbears to speak), but the meaning is, So it is ordered, 
etc. The report, however, is very defective, especially in 
_ what follows. He is commenting upon the words, “‘ Until the 

time of restitution (or making good) of all that God spake, 
etc. mavtwv dy édddnoev 6 @eds, which expression he compares 
- with what is said of the Prophet like unto Moses, mav7wv ova 

av AaAnon. Christ is that Prophet: and what He spake, the 
_ Prophets, obscurely indeed, spake before. He adds, that St. 

Peter’s mention of the yet future fulfilment of all that the 
_ Prophets have spoken is calculated also to alarm the hearers. 
_ See the further comment on these verses at the end of the re- 
_ capitulation. ; : 

2 Ob ovdév vedtepov, Meaning perhaps, that as Christ was 
- from the first designed for the Jews, the Gospel is no nowy 

as if nothing had been heard of such a Saviour before. E.D.F. 
| @ore ovdév vewtepov, which is placed before the citation tov 

ampoxex.—Below, A. B.C. N. "EmAjpwoev & ede mabey ; “EmAy- 

On & Sec yevérOar expyy ovdérw, which is manifestly corrupt. 

e restore it thus: "EmAjpwoev; “A édee mabey erAnpwon, a 6é 
yevérbar éexpyv ovderw. The modern text: ExAnpwoev & édev 
 madety : "ErAnpwoev, elev, ovk éwAnpwOn’ Serkvus OTL & wey EXPTY 
madeiv, émArjpwoev’ a dé (Sou add. F, D.) yeveo@ac Aetmerau ert, 
ovderw, 








filled. But if so, how says he, “Hath ful- 
filled?” (vy. 18.) The things which it was 
necessary “that Christ should suffer,” are ful- 
filled: the things which must come to pass, 
not yet. “A prophet shall the Lord God 
raise up for you from among your brethren, 
like unto me.” This would most conciliate 
them. Do you observe the sprinkling of low 
matters and high, side by side,—that He Who 
was to go up into the heavens should be like 
unto Moses? And yet it was a great thing 
too. For in fact He was not simply like unto 
Moses,’ if so be that “every soul which will 
not hear shall be destroyed.” And one might 
mention numberless other things which show 
that He was not like unto Moses; so that it is 
a mighty text that he has handled, “God 
shall raise Him up unto you,” says Moses, 
“from among your brethren,” etc.: conse- 
quently Moses himself threatens those that 
should not hear. “Yea, and all the proph- 
ets,” etc.: all this* is calculated to attract- 
“Yea, and all the prophets,” says the Apostle. 
“from Samuel.” He refrains from enumer, 
ating them singly, not to make his discourse 
too long; but having alleged that decisive 
testimony of Moses, he passes by the rest. 
“Ve, «he ‘says, “are: thei childrem ofv the 
Prophets, and of the covenant which God 
made.” (v.25) “Children of the cove- 
nant;” that is, heirs. For lest they should 
think that they received this offer from the 
favor of Peter, he shows, that of old it was 
due to them, in order that they may the rather 
believe that such also is the will of God. 
“Unto you first,” he continues, “ God having 
raised up His Son Jesus, sent Him.” (v. 26.) 
He does not say simply, ‘Unto you He sent 
His Son,” but also, after the resurrection, and 
when He had been crucified. For that they 
may not suppose that he himself granted them 
this favor, and not the Father, he says, “To 
bless you.” For if He is your Brother, and 
blesses you, the affair is a promise. ‘‘ Unto 
you first.” That is, sofar are you from hay- 
ing no share in these blessings, that He would 
have you become moreover promoters and 
authors of them to others. For® you are not 





3 C. N. Od yap 84 Kara Mwoéa. Hv, et yap mas 0 mi ak, e£odo0Ope- 
vOjoerar, wupia dé eimey Ta SerxvdvTa OTL OdK EaTL KaTa Mwcea. 
B. omits od yap . . . . #v, inadvertently passing from qv: ov yap 
to the subsequent jv: «i yap. .A. omits the words mupia.... 
ért, which disturb the sense of the passage. In the translation 
we have rejected the second yép. For eiwev, Sav. marg. gives 
elmo Tus Gv, Which we have adopted. The modern text substi- 
tutes 7d, kal, €orae for ei yap, and inserts kai aAAa after pupa dé. 

4 Taira 6Aa émaywya is strangely rendered by Ben. 4ec 
omnia adjecta sunt. But this is the comment, not upon the 
threatening in v. 23, but upon the matters contained in the 
following verses, 24-26. * i - DS ane 

5 My yap ws ameppiumeévor Siaxetobe, B. N. ovxodv wy yap, A. 
rédw py yap, C. wy odv, F. D. xai yap, Cat. ovxodv wy, E. and 
Edd., which also add at the end of the sentence, } amoBeBAnme- 
vot, where the other Mss. have, IdAuv 7 avaoracts, as comment 


on avaotyaas. 
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to feel like castaways. ‘Having raised 
up”: again, the Resurrection. “In turning 
away,” he says, “every one of you from his 
iniquities.” In this way He blesses you: not 
ina general way. And what kind of blessing 
is this? A great one. For of course not the 
turning a man away from his iniquities is it- 
self sufficient to remit them also. And if it is 
not sufficient to remit, how should it be to 
confer a blessing? For it is not to be sup- 
posed that the transgressor becomes forthwith 
also blessed; he is simply released from his 
sins. But this,? “Like unto me,” would no 
wise apply. “Hear ye Him,” he says; and 
not this-alone, but he adds, “And it shall 
come to pass, that every soul, which will not 
hear that Prophet, shall be destroyed from 
among the people.” When he has shown 
them that they had sinned, and has imparted 
forgiveness to them, and promised good 
things, then indeed, then he says, “ Moses 
also says the same thing.” What sort of con- 
nection is this: ‘‘ Until the times of the resti- 
tution ;” and then to introduce Moses, saying, 
that ? all that Christ said shall come to pass? 
Then also, on the other hand, he says, as 
matter of encomium (so that for this reason 
also ye ought to obey): “ Ye are the children 
of the prophets and of the covenant:” i. e, 
heirs. Then why do you stand affected 
towards that which is your own, as if it were 
another’s? ‘True, you have done deeds worthy 
of condemnation; still you may yet obtain 
pardon. Having said this, with reason he is 
now able to say, ‘“ Unto you God sent his Son, 
Jesus to bless you.” He says not, To save 
you, but what is greater; that the crucified 
Jesus blessed His crucifiers. 

Let us then also imitate Him. Let us cast 
out that spirit of murder and enmity. It is 
not enough not to retaliate (for even in the 
Old Dispensation this was exemplified) ; but 
let us do all as we would for bosom-friends, as 
we would for ourselves so for those who have 
injured us. We are followers of Him, we are 
His disciples, who after being crucified, sets 
everything in action in behalf of his murder- 
ers, and sends out His Apostles to this end. 





1 To 62, ‘Os éué ovSapnod Adyor av éxor. He had before said. 
that in the very description of ‘‘the Prophet like unto Moses,” 
it is shown that He is more than like Moses: for instance, 
‘Every soul which will not hear,” etc. would not apply to 
Moses, Having finished the description, he now adds, You 
see that the ws €ué nowhere holds as the whole account of the 
matter: to be raised up (from the dead) and sent to bless, and 
this by turning every one from his iniquities, is not to be sim- 
ply such as Moses. The modern text adds, ‘‘ Unless it be 
taken in regard of the manner of legislation:” i. e, Christ is 
like unto Moses considered as Deliverer and Lawgiver, not in 
any other respect. 

2 E, and Edd. “that they shall hear all things which Christ 
shall say; and this not in a general way, but with a fearful 
menace? It is a powerful connection, for it shows that for 
this reason also they ought to obey Him. What means it 
-.“* Children of the Prophets,” etc, 4 








And yet we have often suffered justly ; but 
those acted not only unjustly, but impiously ; 


for He was their Benefactor, He had done no © 


evil, and they crucified Him. And for what 
reason? For the sake of their reputation. 


But He Himself made them objects of rever- _ 


ence. “The scribes and the pharisees sit in 
Moses’ seat; all therefore whatsoever they 
bid you observe, that do ye, but after their 
works do yenot.” (Matt. xxiil. 2.) And again 
in another place, ‘‘Go thy way, show thyself 
to the priest.” (ib, viil. 4.) Besides, when He 
might have destroyed them, He saves them. 
Let us then imitate Him, and letno one be 
an enemy, no one a foe, except to the devil. — 

Not a little does the habit of not swearing 
contribute to this end: I mean to the not 
giving way to wrath:® and by not giving way 
to wrath, we shall not have an enemy either. 
Lop off the oaths of a man, and you have 


clipt .the wings of his anger, you have 
smothered all his, passion. Swearing, it is 
said, is as the wind to wrath. Lower the 


sails ; no need of sails, when there is no wind. 
If then we do not clamor, and do not swear, we 
have cut the sinews of passion. And if you 
doubt this, just put it to experiment. Impose 
it as a law upon the passionate man that he 
shall never swear, and you will have no neces- 
sity of preaching moderation to him. So the 
whole business is finished. For* even though 
you do not forswear yourselves [yet], by 
Swearing at all, do you not know in what 
absurd consequences you involve yourselves 
—binding yourselves to an absolute necessity 
and as with a cord, and putting yourselves to 
all manner of shifts, as men studying how to 





S Aéyw 6% 7d wh opyiger@ar, as the explanation of eis rodTo. 
The other text confuses the meaning by substituting kai rd wy} 
opy. “‘ Not to swear, and not to be angry, isa great help to 
this.” Which increases the “ intricacy ” of which Ben. com- 
plains in the following passage, where oaths are first said to be 
the wings of wrath, and then are compared to the wind filling 
the sails. Here instead of, domep yap mvedua THs Opyns 6 bpKos, 
gnoiv, eri, (cited as an apothegm), the modern text gives 
womep yap my. H Opyh Kai o Spkos eort, ‘For wrath and swear— 
ing 1s as a wind.” The imagery is incongruous: oaths, the 
wings of wrath: oaths the wind, and wrath (apparently) the 
sails: but the alterations do not mend the sense. 

4 Kav yep uh emopkhre, ouvivres bAws ovK iate, The modern 
text, Kat ovre émopkycere, ovte dudcerbe SAws. OvK lore 
Which does not suit the context. ‘Make it a law with the 
passionate man, never to swear ....The whole affair is 
finished, and you will neither perjure yourselves, nor swear at 
an Ai seems to ts speaking of oaths 1 
which a man in the heat of passi i i 
yee some areadtul mice Passion binds himself to do or 
yourself, yet think of the misery you entail upon yourse 
must either study all sorts of expedi sees 
Crcsites that pele Hse oe toe pedients to deliver your soul, 
life in misery, etc. and 
Seoue, with comma 


Below, 
»p Ac Ben makes 
udistis, magna pars ret 
see it ee the following, 
: : e 

laughed at him, perhaps even on the Spor: man 


eames, f 
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rescue their soul from an evil which there is 
no escaping, or, failing of that, obliged [by 


_ that self-imposed necessity] to spend your life 


_ thenceforth in vexation, in quarrels, and to 


curse your wrath? But all is in vain, and to 
no purpose. Threaten, be peremptory (é:dpccav), 


_ do all, whatever it be, without swearing ; [so]: 


it is in your power to reverse (dvaaioa) both 


_ what you have said and what you have done, 


day I must needs speak more gently to you.. 


if you have the mind. Thus on the present 


_ For since ye have heard me, and the greater 
_ part of the reformation is achieved by you, 


t 


now then let us see for what purpose the tak- 


ing of oaths was introduced, and why allowed 


ee Pe 


to be. In relating to you their first origin, 
and when they were conceived, and how, and 
by whom we shall. give you this account in 
requital for your obedience. For it is fit that 
he who has made his practice right, should be 
taught the philosophy of the matter, but he 
who is not yet doing the right, is not worthy 
to be told the history. 

They made many covenants in Abraham’s 
time, and slew victims, and offered sacrifices, 
and as yet oaths were not. Whence then did 
they come in? When evil increased, when all 
was confusion, upside down, when men had 
turned aside to idolatry: then it was, then, 
when men appeared no longer worthy to be 
believed, that they called God as witness, as if 
thereby giving an adequate surety for what 


they said. Such in fact is the Oath: it is a 


security where men’s principles cannot be 


trusted.1 So that in the indictment of the 
swearer the first charge is this,—that he is not 
to be trusted without a surety, and a great 


surety too: forsuch is the exceeding faithless- 


ness, that they ask not man as surety, but will 
needs have God! Secondly, the same charge 


_lies against him who receives the oath: that, in 
_aquestion of compact, he must drag in God for 
warranty, and refuse to be satisfied unless he 


' 


get Him. O the excessive stupidity, the inso- 
lence of such conduct! Thou, a worm, earth 
and dust, and ashes, and vapor, to drag in 
thy Lord as thy surety, and to compel the 
other to drag Him in likewise! Tell me, if 
your servants were disputing with each other, 
and exchanging? assurances with each other, 
and the fellow-servant should declare that for 
his part he would not be satisfied till he had 
their common master given him for surety, 
would he not have stripes given him without 
number, and be made to know that the master 
is for other purposes, and not to be put to any 
a SA eee ae ee eneneee 

2 morovitvor tavrous, A.B. C. N, as in the phrase mgroba@ai 


twa. (dpxw), “* to secure a person’s good faith by oath,” Edd, 
amoroupevwy éavrois, “being objects of distrust to each other. 
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such use as this? Why do I speak of a 
fellow-servant?* For should he choose any 
respectable person, would not that person 
consider it an affront? But I do not wish to 
do this, say you.* Well: then do not compel 
the other to do so either: since where men 
only are in. question, this is done—if your 
party says, “I give such an one as my surety,” 
you do not allowhim. ‘ What then,” say you, 
‘‘am I to lose what I have given?” Iam not 
speaking of this; but that you allow him to 
insult God. For which reason greater shall 
be the inevitable punishment to him who 
forces the oath upon another, than to him who 
takes it: the same holds with regard to him 
who gives an oath when no one asks him. 
And what makes it worse, is, that every one is 
ready to swear, for one farthing, for some 
petty item, for his own injustice. All this 
may be said, when there is no perjury ; but if 
perjury follow in the train, both he that 
imposes and he that takes the oath have 
turned everything upside down. “ But there 
are some things,” you will say, “ which are 
unknown.” Well take these into account, and 
do nothing negligently; but, if you do act 
negligently, take the loss to yourself as your 
punishment, It is better to be the loser thus, 
than ina very different way. For tell me—you 
force a man to take an oath, with what expec- 
tation? That he will forswear himself? 
But this is utter insanity; and the judgment 
will fall upon your own head; better you 
should lose your money, than he be lost. 
Why act thus to your own detriment, and to 
the insulting of God? This is the spirit of a 
wild beast, and of an impious man. But you 
do this in the expectation that he will not 
forswear himself? Then trust him without 
the oath. “Nay, there are many,” you reply, 
“who in the absence of an oath would pre- 
sume to defraud; but, once the oath taken, 
would refrain.” You deceive yourself, man. 
A man having once learnt to steal, and to 
wrong his neighbor, will presume full oft to 
trample upon his oath; if on the contrary he 
shrinks from swearing, he will much more 
shrink from injustice. ‘ But he is influenced 
against his will.” Well then, he deserves 
pardon. 

But why am I speaking of this kind of oaths, 
while I pass over those in the market-place? 
For as regards these last, you can urge none 





3 ouodovAov. So the Mss. but we should have expected 
Seamornv, ‘* the master.” 

4 °AXA’ éyd ov BovAouat, dyoi. ‘*I do not wish [so to insult 
God].—Then do not oblige the other to do so: [may, do not 
suffer him:] just as, should he pretend to name as his surety 
some person with whom he has no right to take such a liberty, 
ov ovx avéxn you would not allow him.’’ That this is the 
meaning, is shown by what follows: étu Tov Oedv VBpioa avexn-: 
“he insults God, and you suffer him to do it,”’ 
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of these pleas. For ten farthings you there 
have swearing and forswearing. In fact, be- 
cause the thunderbolt does not actually fall 
from heaven, because all things are not over- 
thrown, you stand holding God in your bonds: 
to get afew vegetables, a pair of shoes, for a 
little matter of money, calling Him to witness. 
What is the meaning of this? Do not let us 
imagine, that because we are not punished, 
therefore we do not sin; this comes of God’s 
mercy; not of our merit. Let your oath be 
an imprecation upon your own child, upon 
your own self: say, ‘Else let the hangman 
lash my ribs.” But you dare not. Is God 
less valuable than thy ribs? is He less pre- 
cious than thy pate? Say “Else let me be 
struck blind.” But no. Christ so spares us, 
that He will not let us swear even by our own 
head ; and yet we so little spare the honor of 
God, that on all occasions we must drag Him 
in! Ye know not what God is, and with what 
sort of lips he behooves to be invoked. Why, 
when we speak of any man of eminent worth, 
we say, “First wash your mouth, and then 
make mention of him:” and yet, that precious 
Name which is above every name, the Name 
which is marvellous in all the earth, the Name 
which devils hear and tremble, we haul about 
as we list! Oh! the force of habit! thereby 
has that Name become cheap. No doubt, 
if you impose on any one the necessity of com- 
ing into the sacred edifice to take his oath 
there, you feel that you have made the oath 
an awful one. And yet how is it that it seems 
awful in this way, but because we have been 
in the habit of using that at random, but not 
this? For ought not a shudder of awe to be 
felt when God is but named? But now, 
whereas among the Jews His Name was held 
to be so reverend, that it was written upon 
plates, and none was allowed to wear the 
characters except the high-priest alone: we 
bandy about His Name like any ordinary 
word. If simply to name God was not allowed 
to all; to call Him to witness, what au- 
dacity is it! nay, what madness! For if need 
were (rather than this) to fling away all that 
you have, ought you not readily to part with 
all? Behold, I solemnly declare and testify ; 
reform these oaths of the forum, these super- 
fluous oaths,! and bring to me all those who 





1 Tovs mepitrovs, kat mavras éuot ayayere. E,. and Edd. for 
Tovs TepiTToVs Kal have Tovs dé uy mevOouevovs. The following 

assage relates to a practice of swearing by touching the 
cocrell Volume on the Holy Table. Against this custom he 
inveighs in one of his Sermons ad Pop. Antioch. xv. §. 5. (t. ii. 
158. E.) ‘‘ What art thou doing,O man? On the Holy Table, 
and where Christ lies sacrificed, there sacrificest thou thy 
brother? ... . sacrificest him in the midst of the Church, and 
that, with the death to come, the death which dieth not? 
Was the Church made for this, that we should come there to 
take oaths? No, but that we should pray there. Does the 
Table stand there, that we should make men swear thereby? 





wish to take them. Behold, in the presence 
of this assembly, I charge those who are set 
apart for the tending of the Houses of 
Prayer, I exhort and issue this order to them, 
that no person be allowed to take such oaths 
at his own discretion: or rather, that none be 
allowed to swear in any other way, but that 
the person be brought to me, whosoever he be, 
since even for these matters less will not serve 
but they must needs come before us, just as if 
one had to do with little children. May 
there be no occasion! It is a shame in some 
things still to need to be taught. Do you 
dare to touch the Holy Table, being a person 
unbaptized? No, but what is still worse, you 
the baptized dare to lay your hand upon the 
Holy Table, which not even all ordained per- 
sons are allowed to touch, and so to take your 
oath. Now you would not go and lay your 
hand upon the head of your child? and yet 
do you touch the Table, and not shudder, not 
feel afraid? Bring these men to me; I will 
judge, and send them away rejoicing, both the 
one and the other.2 | Do what you choose; I 
lay it down as a law that there be no swearing 
at all. What hope of salvation, while we thus 
make all to have been done in vain? Is this 
the end of your bills, and your bonds, that 
you should sacrifice your own soul? What 
gain do you get so great as the loss? Has he 
forsworn himself? You have undone both 
him and yourself. But has he not? even so 
still you have undone (both), by forcing him 
to transgress the commandment.* Let us 
cast out this disease from the soul: at any 
rate let us drive it out of the forum, out of 
our shops, out of our other work-places; our 
profits will but be the greater. Do not imag- 
ine that the success of your worldly plans is 
to be ensured by transgressions of the Divine 
laws. “ But he refuses to trust me,” say you ; 
and in fact I have sometimes heard this said 





No, it stands there that we may lose sins, not that we ma 
bind them. But do thou, if nothiee else, ‘at least ceyenenee 
the very Volume which thou holdest forth to the other to 
swear by: the very Gospel which thou, taking in thine hands, - 
biddest the other make oath thereby,—open it, read what 
Christ there saith concerning oaths, and shudder, and desist.” 
—Here, he forbids the sacristans to admit persons for any such 
purpose. * Let such be brought to me, since I must needs be 
the person to be troubled with these things, as if you were 
Lnigies needing to be taught such a simple matter as 
2 i.e. to take an oath 


by th i i 
Pidcl: te Vorain a. coe e head of your child. So in the 


6 it is remarked, that ‘‘men of rude 
and dull minds, who do not scruple to swear by God in great 
matters and small, and break their oath without remorse, 
mould not for a moment think of swearing by the head of their 
children: although the perjury is more heinous, and the pen- 
alty more dreadful, in the former than in the latter case, yet 
they feel this oath more binding than that,” ; 

Kat Xalpovras exatépous amomeuww. i.e.“ both of them glad 
(to be rid of the quarrel):”’ unless it is a threat, in the ton of 
an ironical antiphrasis, In a law-suit one party comes off re- 
joicing (xatpwv): here let both exult—it they can. 

Matt. v. 34. “Swear not at all:” which St. Chrysostom 


(as the su : : 
aay Sacco remedy) would enforce literally, and without 


Sy ile 


_ or those that do swear? 


_ reason? 


—— 
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by some: “ Unless I swear oaths without num- 
ber, the man will not trust me.” Yes, and for 
this you may thank yourself, because you are 
so off-hand with your oaths. For were it not 
so, but on the contrary were it clear to all men 
that you do not swear, take my word for it, 
you would be more readily believed upon your 
mere nod, than those are who swallow oaths 
by thousands. For look now: which do you 
more readily believe? me who do not swear, 
“ Yes,” say you, “ but 
then you are ruler and bishop.” Then suppose 
I prove to you that it is not only for that 
reason? Answer me with truth, I beseech 
you ; were I in the habit of perpetually swear- 
ing, would my office stand me in that stead ? 
Not a whit. Do you see that it is not for this 
And what do you gain at all? 
Answer me that. Paul endured hunger; do 
you then also choose to hunger rather than to 
transgress one of the commandments of God. 
Why are you ’so unbelieving? Here are you, 
ready to do and suffer all things for the sake 
of not swearing: and shall not He reward 
you? Shall He, Who sustains day by day 
both takers and breakers of oaths, give you 
over to hunger, when you have obeyed Him? 
Let all men see, that of those who assemble 


in this Church not one is a swearer. By this 
also let us become manifest, and not by our 
creed alone; let us have this mark also to 
distinguish us both from the Gentiles and 
from all men. Let us receive it as a seal 
from heaven, that we may everywhere be seen 
to be the King’s own flock. By our mouth 
and tongue let us be known, in the first place, 
just as the barbarians are by theirs: even as 
those who speak Greek are distinguished from 
barbarians, so let us be known. Answer me: 
the birds which are said to be parrots, how 
are they known to be parrots? is it not by 
speaking like men? Let us then be known 
by speaking like the Apostles; by speaking 
like the Angels. If any one bid you swear 
tell him, “ Christ has spoken, and I do not 
swear.” This is enough to make a way for all 
virtue tocome in. It isa gate to religion, a 
high road leading to the philosophy of piety ;1 
a kind of training-school. These things let 
us observe, that we may obtain also the future 
blessings, through the grace and mercy of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to Whom with the Father 
and the Holy Ghost together be glory, power 
and honor, now and ever, world without end. 
Amen. 
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ACTS IV. 1. 


“ And as they spake unto the people, there came unto 
them the priests, and the captain of the temple. ” 

Ere yet they had time to take breath after 
their first trials, straightway they enter into 
others. And observe how the events are dis- 
posed. First, they were all mocked together ; 
this was no small trial: secondly, they enter 
into dangers. And these two things do not 
take place in immediate succession ; but when 
first the Apostles have won admiration by 
their two discourses, and after that have per- 
formed a notable miracle, thereupon it is that, 
after they are waxen bold, through God’s dis- 
posal, they enter the lists. But I wish you 
to consider, how those same persons, who in 
the case of Christ must need look out for one 
to deliver Him up to them, now with their 
own hands arrest the Apostles, having be- 
come more audacious and more impudent 
since the Crucifixion. In truth, sin, while 
it is yet struggling to the birth, is attended 
with some sense of shame; but when once 


fully born, it makes those more shameless |G 





who practise it. ‘‘ And the captain of the 
temple,” it issaid. The object again was to 
attach a public criminality to what was doing, 
and not to prosecute it as the act of private 
individuals : such in fact was constantly their 
plan of proceeding. 

“ Being grieved that they taught the peo- 
ple.” (v. 2.) Not merely because they taught, 
but because they declared, not alone that 
Christ Himself was risen from the dead, but 
moreover, that we through Him do rise again. 
“Because they taught the people, and 
preached through Jesus the resurrection of 
the dead.” So mighty was His Resurrec- 
tion, that to others also He is the cause of a 
resurrection.* ‘And they laid hands on 








1A. B. C. N, Sav. Ben. ‘Odds émi pidocodpiay evAaBeras 
eicdyovoa' (N. ayovoa') madaiotpa tis eort, BH. . omit 
evAaBelas, and so Commel. Morel. It would be better trans- 
ferred (as remarked by Ed. Par.) to the next clause: ‘‘a train- 
ing-school for pie : ns Ae 

* It is more likely that catayyéAew év TO “Inood Thy avacracuy 
«. T. A. means ‘‘ to declare in (the case of) Jesus the resurrec- 
tion,” i. e. that the reference is specifically to the resurrection 
of Jesus instead of (as Chrys.) to the resurrection generally. — 
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them, and put them in hold unto the next day ; 
for it was now eventide. (v. 3.) What im- 
pudence! They? feared not the multitude; 
for this also the captain of the temple was 
with them: they had their hands still reeking 
with the blood of the former victim. ‘ For it 
was now eventide,” it is said. It was with 
the wish to abate their spirit that those men 
did this, and guarded them; but the delay 
only served to make the Apostles more in- 
trepid. And consider who these are who are 
arrested, They are the chiefs of the Apos- 
tles, who are now become a pattern to the 
rest, that they should no longer crave each 
other’s support, nor want to be together. 
“ Howbeit, many having heard the word, be- 
lieved ; and the numberof the men was about 
five thousand.” (v. 4.) How was this? Did they 
see them in honor? Did they not behold 
them put in bonds? How then did they 
believe? Do you see the evident efficacy? 
And yet even those that believed already 
might well have become weaker. But no, it 
is no longer so: for Peter’s sermon had 
laid the seed deep into them, and had taken 
a hold upon their understandings. Therefore 
were [their enemies] incensed, that they did 
not fear them, that they made no account of 
their present troubles. For, say they, if He 
that was crucified effects such great things, 
and makes the lame to walk, we fear not 
these men either.2, This again is of God’s 
ordering. For those who now believe ‘were 
more numerous than the former. Therefore 
it was that in their presence they bound the 
Apostles, to make them also more fearful. 
But the reverse took place. And they exam- 
ine them not before the people, but privately, 
that the hearers may not profit by their bold- 
ness. 

“And it came to pass on the morrow, that 
their rulers, and elders, and scribes, and 
Annas the High Priest, and Caiaphas, and 
John, and Alexander, and as many as were of 
the kindred of the High Priest, were gathered 
together at Jersualem.” (v. 5,6.) For now 


1 So A. C. N. Cat. but B. omits ok, Edd. ‘‘ They had their 
hands still reeking with the blood of their former victim, and 
they were not chilled (évaépxwv), but again laid them upon 
others, to fill them with fresh blood. Or perhaps also they 
feared them as having now become a multitude, and for this 
reason the captain,’’ etc. But the statement, ov« @Secav rd 
mAj90s is explained in the Recapitulation: they led Christ to 
trial immediately, for fear of the multitude ; but not so here. 

2C E. F. Ei yap 0 cravpwOeis, pyoi rovadra épydcerar, Kai 
Tov xwAdv avértycer, ov HoBovmeba ovdé TrovTovs. A. B. N. épyd- 
Setar, ovde TovTOUS PoBovueba: Toy xwAdv avéornoe, and so Cat. 
which however has éorycay. The meaning is obscure, espe- 
cially the emphatic ovdé rovrovs: but perhaps it may be ex- 

lained: ‘“‘ He was crucified; they did their worst to Him, to 

ow little purpose! therefore neither need we fear these men, 
what they can do to us.”’ But the report is otherwise so de- 
fective and confused, that perhaps what Chrys. actually said 
here was meant of the priests: ‘t We were able to crucify the 
Master, therefore we do not fear these common men, His fol- 
lowers, though, as they say, it is He that does these works, 
that made the lame man walk.”’ 
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along with the other evils (of the times *), the 
Law was no longer observed. And again 
they set off the business with the form of a 
tribunal, to constitute them guilty by their in- 
iquitous sentence. ‘And when they had set 
them in the midst, they asked, By what 
power, or by what name, have ye done this?” 
(v. 7.) And yet they knew it well; for it was 
because they were “grieved that they — 
preached through Jesus the resurrection” 
that they arrested them. Then for what pur- 
pose do they question them? They expected 
the numbers present would make them recant, 
and thought by this means to have put all right 
again. Observe then what they say: “And 
by what name have ye done this? Then 
Peter, filled with the Holy Ghost, said unto — 
them.” (v. 8.) And now, I pray you, call to 
mind Christ’s saying; ‘“‘When they deliver 
you up unto the syrfagogues, take ye no 
thought how or what thing ye shall speak; for 
it is the Spirit of your Father which speaketh 
in you. (Luke xil. 11, 14.) So that it wasa 
mighty Power they enjoyed. What then says 
Peter? ‘Ye rulers of the people, and elders 
of Israel.” Mark the Christian wisdom of the 
man ; how full of confidence it is: he utters 
not a word of insult, but says with respect, 
“Ye rulers of the people, and elders of 
Israel, if we be this day called to account 
of the good deed done to the impotent man.” 
He takes them in hand right valiantly; by 
the opening of his speech he exposes ‘ them, 
and reminds them of the former things: that 
it is for a work of beneficence they are call- 
ing them to account. As if he had said, “In 
all fairness we ought to have been crowned 
for this deed, and proclaimed benefactors ; 
but since “we are even put upon our trial for 
a good deed done to an impotent man,” not a 
rich man, not powerful, not noble—and yet 
who would feel envy ina case like this?” 
It is a most forcible (amayyedia, al. émayyenia) 
way of putting the case; and he shows that 
they are piercing their own selves ——" By. 
what means this man is made whole: be it 
known unto you all, and to all the people 
Israel ; that by the Name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth:”—this is what would vex them 
most. For this was that which Christ had 
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told the disciples, ‘“‘ What ye hear in the ear, 
that preach ye upon the housetops.—That in 
the name of Jesus Christ,” he says, “ of Naza- 
reth, Whom ye crucified, Whom God raised 
from the dead, even by Him doth this man 
stand here before you whole.” (v.10). (Matt. 
x. 27.) Think not, he says that we conceal the 
country, or the nature of the death. “Whom 
ye crucified, Whom God raised from the dead, 
even by Him doth this man stand before you 
Again the death, again the resurrec- 
tion. ‘This is the stone,” he says, ‘ which 
was set at nought of you builders, which is 
become the head of the corner.” (v. 11.) 
He reminds them also of a saying which was 
enough to frighten them. For it had been 
said, ‘ Whosoever shall fall on this stone, 


- shall be broken; but on whomsoever it shall 


fall, it will grind him to powder. (Matt. xxi. 
44.)—Neither is there salvation in any other, 
(v. 12.) Peter says. What wounds, think you, 
must these words inflict on them! “For there 
is none other name,” he continues, “ under 
heaven given among men, whereby we must 
be saved.” Here he utters also lofty words, 


_ For when * the object is, not tocarry some 


point successfully, but only to show boldness, 


he does not spare; for he was not afraid of 


striking too deep. Nor does he say simply, 


_ “ By another ;”’ but, “Neither is there salva- 


tion in any other: that is, He is able to save 
us. In this way he subdued their threaten- 


_ ing. 


-“ Now when they saw the boldness of Peter 


_and John, and perceived that they were un- 


_had been with Jesus.” 


learned and ignorant men, they marvelled 
and they took knowledge of them, that they 
(v. 13.) The two un- 
learned men beat down with their rhetoric 
them and the chief priests. For it was not 


they that spake, but the grace of the Spirit. 


“And beholding the man which was 


healed 
standing with them, they could say nothing 
against it.” (v. 14.) Great was the boldness 
of the man; that even in the judgment-hall he 
has not left them. For had they said that the 


fact was not so, there was he to refute them. 


“But when they had commanded them to go 


aside out of the council, they conferred among 


themselves, saying, What are we to do to these 
men?” (v. 15.) See the difficulty they are 


in, and how the fear of men again does every- 
thing. As in the case of Christ, they were 
not able (as the saying is) to undo what is 





1’Orav yap mh y te Katopbdca. Quando enim: non est aliquid 
reclare agendum. Ben. Non est corrigendum alt uta, 
ea But see the comment in the recapitulation. here 
need was to teach, they allege prophecies ; where to show 
boldness, they affirm peremptorily.”’ karopbacat, to carry 
their point,” *‘to come off in the right;”’ viz. here, to con- 
vince by argument. 
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done,” nor to cast it into the shade, but for all 
their hindering, the Faith did but gain ground 
the more; so was it aow. ‘ What shall we 
do?” O the folly! to suppose that those 
who had tasted of the conflict, would now take 
fright at it: to expect, impotent as their efforts 
had proved in the beginning, to effect some- 
thing new, after such a specimen of oratory as 
had been exhibited! The more they wished to 
hinder, the more the business grew upon their 
hands. But what say they? “For that 
indeed a notable miracle hath been done by 
them is manifest to all them that dwellin jeru- 
salem; and we cannot deny it. But that it 
spread no further among the people, let us 
straightly threaten them, that they speak hence- 
forth to no man inthis name. And they called 
them, and commanded them not to speak at all, 
nor teach, inthe name of Jesus.” (v. 16-18.) 
See what effrontery is shown by these, and what 
greatness of mind by the Apostles. “ But 
Peter and John answered and said unto them, 
Whether it be right in the sight of God to 
hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye. 
For we cannot but speak the things which we 
have seen and heard. So when they had fur- 
ther threatened them, they let them go, finding 
nothing how they might punish them, because 
of the people.” (v. 19-21.) The miracles shut 
their mouths: they would not so much as let 
them finish their speech, but cut them short in 
the middle, most insolently. “For all men 
glorified God for that which was done. For 
the man was above forty years old, on whom 
this miracle of healing was showed.” (v. 22.) 
But let us look over what has been said from 
the beginning. 


“ And as they spake unto the people, etc. 
Being grieved that they taught the people, 
and preached through Jesus the resurrec- 
tion of the dead.” (Recapitulation, v. 1, 2.) 
So® then at first they did all for the sake of 
man’s opinion (or glory): but now another 
motive was added: that they should not be 
thought guilty of murder, as they said subse- 
quently, “Do ye wish to bring this man’s 
blood on us?” (ch. v. 28.) O the folly! 
Persuaded that He was risen, and having re- 
ceived this proof of it,t they expected that He 
Whom death could not hold, could be cast 
into the shade by their machinations! What 


2 avarpéwar (yciv) Td yevouevov ovK eu, A. B. C, Cat. A 
proverbial expression. Edd. avarpépa. 70 yevdpevov ovK taxv- 
cay, ‘‘ Since then they had not power to undo,” etc. : 

8 We have supplied the text, instead of which C. inserts, 
‘“What shall we do to these men?”’ adopted by E. and Edd. 
Below, after the text 5. 28. E. inserts the latter part of v. 17. 
‘Let us straitly threaten them,” etc. 

4 All our Mss. and Cat. mewoOeévros ote aveoty, Kat ToUTO (A. 
C. N. rovrov, Cat. 7d) Texm. AaB., Gre oti Meds, except that B. 
reads Oru dy éoTn Meds. Hence we read, or aveory. The repe- 
tition of these words may have led to the alteration. 
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can match the folly of this!* Such is the 
nature of wickedness: it has no eyes for any- 
thing, but on all occa$ions it is thrown into 
perturbation. Finding themselves overborne, 
they felt like persons who have been out- 
witted: as is the case with people who have 
been forestalled and made a sport of in some 
matter. And yet? they everywhere affirmed 
that it was God that raised Him: but? it was 
“in the Name of Jesus” that they spake; 
showing that Jesus was risen. ‘“ Through 
Jesus, the resurrection of the dead”: for 
they themselves also held a resurrection: a 
cold and puerile doctrine, indeed, but still 
they held it. Why this alone, was it not suffi- 
cient to induce them to do nothing to them—I 
mean, that the disciples with such boldness 
bore themselves in the way they did? Say, 
wherefore, O Jew, dost thou disbelieve ? 
Thou oughtest to have attended to the sign 
done, and to the words, not to the evil dispo- 
sition of the many. “ By their teaching the 
people.” * For already they were in ill repute 
with them by reason of what they had done to 
Christ; so that they were rather increasing 
their own obloquy. “And they laid hands 
on them, and put them in hold until the 
morrow; for it was now eventide.” (v. 3.) 
In the case of Christ, however, they did not 
so; but having taken Him at midnight, they 
immediately led him away, and made no 
delay, being exceedingly in fear of the multi- 
tude: whereas in the case of the Apostles 
here, they were bold. And they no more take 
them to Pilate, being ashamed and blushing 
at the thought of the former affair, lest they 
should also be taken to task for that. 

“And it came to pass on the morrow, that 
their rulers, and elders, and scribes, were 
gathered together at Jerusalem.” (v. 5.) 
Again in Jerusalem: and there it is that 
men’s blood is poured out; no reverence for 
their city either; ‘““And Annas, and Caiaphas,” 
ete, (v. 6.) “And Annas,” it says, “and 
Caiaphas.” His maid-servant it was that 
questioned Peter, and he could not bear it : in 





1 The modern text adds, ‘“‘And marvel not that they again 
attempt what had been vainly essayed before.” 

2 Kal whv avw cat Kdtw édeyov. BE. F. D. for the sake of con- 
nection insert dua rodro before édeyov, adopted in Edd. 

3 The same Mss. and Edd. ‘ And that in the Name of Jesus, 
this man stands before you whole.” And below: “ And be- 
sides, they themselves held, etc, ... : but now they disbe- 
lieve and are troubled, taking counsel to do something to 
them.’’ Again, after ‘* the wickedness of the many: ”—‘* And 
pray why do they not deliver them up to the Romans? Al- 
ready they were, > etc, All these variations are due to the 
innovator, who did not perceive that the recapitulation began 
at the place marked above. Asie Oy p 

4 The modern text inserts Kai ri dymote ov mapadiddacu 
avrovs ‘Pwmators ; ‘‘ And why do they not deliver them over to 
the Romans? ‘Already they were,” etc. And after bore 
paddov éavrous éxdxrcov, the same adds, vmepriOemevor Thy avTav 
évéerguv: and below, “‘ But concerning these, they neither were 
bold, nor yet do they take them to Pilate. 

















his house it was that Peter denied, when An- 
other was in bonds there: but now, when he 
has come into the midst of them all, see how 
he speaks! “By what name have ye done 
this?” Why dost thou not speak it, what it is, 
but keepest that out of sight? “By what 
name have ye done this?” (v. 7.) And yet 
he affirmed, It was not we that did it. “Ye 
rulers of the people,” etc. (v. 8.) Observe 
his wisdom: he does not say outright, “In the 
Name of Jesus we did it,” but how? “In His 
Name this man”—He does not say, “ was 
made whole by us;” but—‘‘ doth stand here 
before you whole.” And again, “If we be 
examined concerning the good deed done to 
the impotent man.” (v.9.) He hits them 
hard, that they are always making a crime of 
such acts, finding fault with works of benefi- 
cence done tomen: and he reminds them of 
their former doings, that ¢zey run to do murder, 
and not only so, but make a crime of doing 
good deeds. Doyou observe too (in point of 
rhetoric) with what dignity they express them- 
selves?°® Even inthe use of words they were 
becoming expert by practice, and henceforth 
they were not to be beaten down.* “Be it 
known unto you all,” etc. (v. 10.) Whereby 
he shows them that they rather do, in spite of 
themselves, preach Christ; themselves extol 
the doctrine, by their examining and question- 
ing. O exceeding boldness— Whom ye cru- 
cified! Whom God raised up”—this is 
bolder still! Think not that we hide what 
there is to be ashamed of. He says this all 
but tauntingly: and not merely says it, but 
dwells upon the matter. ‘“ This,” says he, “is 
the Stone which was set at naught by you 
builders ;” and then he goes on to teach them, 
saying in addition, “ Which is made the head 
of the corner” (v. rr.);_ that is to say, 
that the Stgne is indeed approved! Great 
was the boldness they now had, in conse- 
quence of the miracle. And when there was 
need to teach, observe how they speak and 
allege many prophecies; but when the point 
was to use boldness of speech, then they only 
speak peremptorily. Thus “ Neither,” says 
he, “is there any other name under heaven 
given among men whereby we must be 





_ 5 mas Exec kai Td Bapy Ta pywata: Kat év rovTous é 4 

vee pow foe have the rhetorical qualiy Te 
the use nd were cease: Even in these, i. e. in 

rys. rightly remarks upon the er 

of Peter’s answer to the Sanhedria an. the ioe 
meOa, k. 7. X. (9) is ironical: “Tf for doing a good deed a eee 
must make answer.”’ Then follow the bold declarations which 
are almost of the nature of a challenge (10) ‘‘ Be it known to 
you all,” etc.,and the assertion that it was in the name which 
they despised—the “ Nazarene”’—that the miracle had been 
wrought and all this is pointed by the contrast: “Ye cruci- 
fied’ but ‘God raised” and the charge of opposition to the 


divine plan in that they had rej i 
made the head of the dormer 20 eo stone which Goa 
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saved.” (v.12.) Itis manifest to all, he says, 
because not tous alone was that Name given; 
he cites even themselves as witnesses. For, 
since they asked, “In what name did ye 
it?” “In Christ’s,” says he: “there is none 
other name. How is it that ye ask? On all 
hands this is palpable. ‘“* For there exists not 
another name under heaven, whereby we 
must be saved.” This is the language of a 
soul which has renounced (kareyvoxviac) this 
present life. His exceeding out-spokenness 
proves here, that when he speaks in lowly 
terms of Christ, he'does it not of fear, but of 
wise forbearance (cvyxaraBaivwv): but now that 
it was the fitting time, he speaks not in lowly 
terms: by this very thing intending to strike 
dismay into them. 
not less than the former. “And _ beholding 
the boldness of Peter and John,” etc. ‘“ And 
they took knowledge of them that they had 
been with Jesus.” (v. 13.) Not without a 


_meaning has the Evangelist set down this pas- 


sage; but in saying, “they recognized them 
that they had been with Jesus,” he means, in 
His Passion: for only these were [with Him] 
at that time, and then indeed they had seen 
them humble, dejected: and this it was that 
most surprised them: the greatness of the 
change. For in fact Annas and Caiaphas 
with their company were there, and these men 
also had stood by Him, and their boldness now 
amazed them. ‘And beholding the bold- 
ness.” For? not only their words; their very 
bearing showed it; that they should stand 
there so intrepidly to be tried in a cause like 
this, and with uttermost peril impending over 
them! Not only by their words, but by their 
gesture also, and their look and voice, and, 
in short, by everything about them, they 
manifested the boldness with which they con- 
fronted the people. From the things they 
uttered, they marvelled, perhaps: ‘that they 
were unlearned and common men:” for one 
may be unlearned, yet not a common or 
private man, and a common man, yet not 
unlearned. “Having perceived,” it says. 
Whence? From? what they said? Peter 


ET ee SS 
1 OD yap Ta pyuata movor, Kal TA oXHmaTa edeiKvUYTO TO adpov- 
TioTws eat aes: TovovTwy Kpivoj.evous. A, C. but the former 
has édeikvvov, N. éSetxvy. Our other Mss. have, ov yap Tots 
pjpace povov edeixvuvto appovTiaTovvTEs 7. T. KPLVOMEVOL. which 
is only an attempt to make the passage grammatical. The 
comment is on the word @ewpodvres : they beheld the boldness, 
for not words only, their gestures also, declared it.—Below, Thy 
mappynaotav évéparvov THY KaTa TOD Aaod. | Eg ov epde youre eBav~ 
pagov tows. Edd. thy mapp. évéhauvoy ei TOD Aaod c& av EPOEy- 
yovro, “E@avpuagov de tows. : ae 
2 ad’ Sv édeyov; Edd. and Erasm. take this affirmatively: 
but this can hardly be the Author’s meaning; as he has just 
said that ‘‘from the things they uttered, they marvelled ”’ that 
the speakers should be illiterate and common men. Some- 
thing perhaps is wanting: €. g. ““Not from the matter, but 
from the dialect, or from the brevity and abruptness of et 
style, or, from the appearance of the men.—In the Mss. the 
is. ote eréoKnwav av avtots, Extrema auctori- 


next sentence is, ‘ p EE 
tate mandassent tis, Erasm. Acrius in eos egissent, DCD. 


Behold another miracle | 











does not draw out long speeches, but then by 
his very manner and method (ric amayyeriac kai 
rie ovvthxnc) he declare§ his confidence. “And 
they recognized them that they had been with 
Jesus.” Which circumstance made them be- 
lieve that it was from Him they had learned 
these things, and that they did all in the 
character of His disciples.* But not less 
than the voice of these, the miracle uttered a 
voice of its own: and that sign itself stopped 
their mouths. “And beholding the man,” 
etc.| So that they would have been per- 
emptory (érécxav) with them, if the man had 
not been with them. “We cannot deny it.” 
So that they would have denied it, if the thing 
had not been so: if the testimony had not 
been that of the people in general. ‘“ But 
that it spread no further among the people.” 
(v. 17.) And yet it was palpable to all men! 
But such is the nature of wickedness : every- 
where it is shamed. ~ “Let: us?) straitly 
threaten “them,” What sayest thou? 
Threaten? And expect ye to stop the preach- 
ing? And® yet all beginnings are hard and 
trying. Ye slew the Master, and did not stop 
it: and now, if ye threaten, do ye expect to 
turn us back? ‘The imprisonment did not 
prevail with us to speak submissively, and 
shall ye prevail? ‘And they called them, 
and commanded them,” etc. (v. 18, 19.) 
It* had been much better for them to let them 
go. ‘And Peter and John answered and 
said unto them, Whether it be right in the 
sight of God to hearken unto you more than 
unto God, judge ye.” When the terror was 
abated (for that command was tantamount to 
their being dismissed), then also the Apostles 
speak more mildly: so far were they from 





Here and in what follows we have endeavored to restore the 
proper order. In the Mss. in consequence, as it seems, of a 
confusion between the two clauses, ov dvvdueba apvycacbar, 
and ov dvvdueda yap . . . uy Aadecy, the order of the comments 
is deranged: viz. ‘‘So that they would—been with them.” 
‘And they recognized—stopped their mouths:”’ ‘‘ ‘ Whether 
it be right—judge ye.’ When the terror—mere bravery. 
‘Whether it be right,’ he says, and, ‘We cannot deny it.’ 
So that they would—better to let them’ go. ‘Whether it be 
right—more than unto God.’ Here by God—His Resurrec- 
tion. 

* The author seems to give two different interpretations of 
the statement: ‘‘They recognized them that they had been 
with Jesus.’ (z) They perceived that these were the men 
whom they had before seen in company with Jesus. (2) They 
saw that their words and acts betokened association with 
Jesus. It is evident that the former only is meant in this 
place.—G. B.S. 

3 Kairot mavtaxod at apxat detvai kat Svcxodo, “If at the 
beginning you failed, how can you expect to succeed now? 
for the beginning being always the hardest part of any diffi- 
cult undertaking, if you could not stop it then, much less after- 
wards.” The modern text unnecessarily alters it to ovmw 7m. at 
&. xaderai Te kal duck. 

4 TIoAAG paddAov adrots BéAtLoy jv avTovs apeivar. N.has a 
colon at avrots, which perhaps is better; then the first clause 
may be the comment on 70 Ka@dAov py POeyyerGar. ‘not to 
speak at all: much more to them. It had been better to dis- 
miss them (at once).’’ For this sentence E. alone has, Iavv ye, 
Tovs ovdév mas Hyovjevous Kal ame.AovvTas. ‘* Aye, men who 
make nothing of you for all your threatening:’’ which is 
adopted by Edd. 
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mere bravery: “ Whether! it be right,” says 
he: and “ We cannot [but speak]. Whether 
it be right in the sight of God to obey you 
rather than God.” (v. 20.) Here [by “God” ] 
they mean Christ, for he it was that com- 
manded them. And once more they confirm 
the fact of His Resurrection. “For we 
cannot but speak the things we have seen and 
heard:” so that we are witnesses who have a 
right to be believed. “So when they had 
further threatened them.” (v. 21.) Again 
they threatened in vain. “They let them go, 
finding nothing how they might punish them, 
because of the people: for all men glorified 
God for that which was done.” So then the 
people glorified God, but these endeavored 
to destroy them: such fighters against God 
were they! Whereby they made them more 
conspicuous and _ illustrious. ‘For My 
strength,” it is said, ‘‘is made perfect in weak- 
mess. (2 Cor. zit. 9.) 

Already these as martyrs have borne testi- 
mony: set in the battle against all, they said, 
“We cannot but speak the things we have 
seen and heard.” If the things we speak be 
false, reprehend them; if true, why hinderest 
thou? Such is philosophy! Those, in per- 
plexity, these in gladness: those covered with 
exceeding shame, these doing all with bold- 
ness: those in fear, these in confidence. For 
who, I would ask, were the frightened? those 
who said, “ That it spread no further among 
people,” or these who said, “we cannot but 
speak the things we have seen and heard?” 
And these had a delight, a freedom of speech, 
a joy surpassing all; those a despondency, a 
shame, a fear; for they feared the people. 
But these were not afraid of those; on the 
contrary, while these spake what they would, 
those did not what they would. Which were 
in chains and dangers? was it not these last ? 

Let us then hold fast to virtue; let not 
these words end only in delight, and in a cer- 
tain elevation of the spirits. This is not the 
theatre, for singers («0apddwv), and tragedians, 
and musicians («Hapicrév), where the fruit con- 
sists only in the enjoyment and where the 
enjoyment itself passes with the passing day. 
Nay, would that it were enjoyment alone, and 
not mischief also with the enjoyment! Butso 
it is: each man carries home with him much 
of what he has witnessed there, sticking to 
him like the infection of a plague: and one in- 
deed, of the younger sort, having culled such 


snatches of song here and there of those}i 





1 E. and Edd. ‘‘ That a notable miracle is done, we cannot 
deny:’’ and below ‘“* Here ay say, of God, for, ‘of Christ.’ 
Do you see how that is fulfilled which He said unto them, 
‘Behold I send you as sheep in the midst of wolves; fear 
them not.’ Then once more they confirm,” etc. For roo 
@cod, A. B. have rod Xprorov. 








satanic plays, ? as he could fix in his memory, 
goes singing them about the house: while an- 
other, a senior, and forsooth too staid for such 
levity, does not this indeed, but what is there 
spoken, both the preachments and the very 
words, he remembers it all; and another 
again, some filthy and absurd ditty. From 
this place you depart, taking nothing with 
you.—We have laid down a law—nay, not we: 
God forbid! for it is said, “ Call no man your 
master upon the earth” (Matt. xxiii. 8); 
Christ has laid down a law that none should 
swear. Now, say, what has been done with 
regard to this law? For I will not cease 
speaking of it; “lest,” as the Apostle saith, “if 
I come again, I must not spare.” (2 Cor. xiii. 
2.) I ask then, have you laid the matter to 
heart ? have you thought of it seriously? have 
you been in earnest about. it, or must we 
again take up the same subject? Nay, rather, 
whether you have or not, we will resume it, 
that you may think seriously about it, or, if 
you have laid it to heart, may again do this 
the more surely, and exhort others also. 
With what then, I pray you, with what shall 
we begin? Shall it be with the Old Testa- 
ment? For indeed this also is to our shame, 
that the precepts of the Law, which we ought 
to surpass, we do not even thus observe! 
For we ought not to be hearing such matters 
as these: these are precepts adapted to 
the poor Jewish level (rjc Iovdaixie ebreisiac) : we . 
ought to be hearing those counsels of perfec- 
tion; “Cast away thy property, stand courage- 
ously, and give up thy life in behalf of the 
Gospel, scorn all the goods of earth, have 
nothing in common with this present life; if 
any wrong thee, do him good; if any defraud 
thee, bless him; if any revile thee, show him 
honor; be above everything.” (S. Ambros. 
de Offi. 2.) These and such as these are 
what we ought to be hearing. But here are 
we discoursing about swearing; and our case 
is just the same as if, when a person ought to 
be a philosopher, one should take him away 
from the great masters, and set him to spell 
syllables _letter by letter! Just think now 
what a disgrace it would be for a man having 
a flowing beard, and with staff in hand, and 
cope on shoulders, * to go to school with chil- 
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dren, and be set the same tasks with them: 
would it not be above measure ridiculous? 
And yet the ridicule which belongs to us is 
even greater. For not as the difference be- 
tween philosophy and the spelling-lesson, so is 
that between the Jewish polity and ours: no 
indeed, but as the difference between angels 
and men. Say now, if one could fetch down 
an angel from heaven, and. should bid him 
stand here and listen to our preaching, as one 
whose duty it is to conform himself thereto, 
would it not be shameful and preposterous? 
But if to be yet, like children, under teaching 
about these things be ridiculous; what must it 
be, not even to attend to these things: how 
great the contemnation, how great the shame! 
To be Christians still, and to have to learn 
that it is not right to swear! However, let us 
put up with that, lest we incur even worse 
ridicule. 

‘Well, then, let us speak to you to-day from 
the Old Testament. What. does it tell us? 
“ Accustom not thy mouth to swearing ; neither 
use thyself to the naming of the Holy One.” 
And why? “For as a servant that is con- 
tinually beaten shall not be without a blue 
mark, so he that sweareth.” (Ecclus. xxiii. 
10.) See the discernment of this wise man. 
He did not say, ‘“‘ Accustom not to swearing ” 
thy mind, but “thy mouth”; because being 
altogether an affair of the mouth, thus it is 
easily remedied. For at last it becomes a 
habit without intention ; as for instance, there 
are many who entering the public baths, as 
soon as they have passed the threshold, cross 
(Hom. in x Cor. xi. 7) themselves (ogpayi- 
Covra).t This the hand has got to do, with- 
out any one’s bidding, by force of habit. 
Again, at the lighting of a candle, often when 
the mind is intent on something else, the 
hand makes the sign. In the same way also 
the mouth, without concurrence of the mind, 
articulates the word, from mere habit, and the 
whole affair is in the tongue. ‘Neither use 
thyself,” he says, “to the naming of the Holy 
For as a servant that is continually 


that sweareth.” He speaks not here of false 
oaths, but he cuts down all oaths, and to them 
also assigns their punishment. Why then, 
swearing is asin. For such in truth is the 
soul; full of all these ulcers, all these scars, 
But you do not see them? Yes, this is the 
mischief of it; and yet you might see if you 
wished; for God has given you eyes. With 
eyes of this kind did the Prophet see, when he 








1 Tertull. de Corona muiilitum. “Ad omnem progressum 
atgue promotum, ad omnen aditum et exitum, ad pee es 
ad lavacra, ad mensas, ad lumina, ad cubilia, ad sedi oe 
gquecungue nos conversatio exercet, Svontem crucis signaculo 
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said, “My wounds stink, and are corrupt, 
because of my foolishness.” (Ps. xxxviii. 5.) 
We have despised God, we have hated that good 
Name, we have trodden Christ under foot, we 
have lost all reverence, none names the Name 
of God with honor. Yet if you love any one, 
even at his name you start to your feet; but 
God you thus continually invoke, and make 
nothing of it. Call upon Him for the benefit 
of your enemy; call upon Him for the salva- 
tion of your own soul; then he will be present, 
then you will delight Him; whereas now you 
provoke Him to anger. Call upon Him as 
Stephen did; “Lord,” he said, “lay not this 
sin to their charge.” (ch. vii. 59.) Call upon 
Him as did the wife of Elkanah, with tears 
and sobs, and prayers. (1 Sam. i. 10.) I pre- 
vent you not, rather I earnestly exhort you to 
it. Call upon him as Moses called upon Him, 
yea, cried, interceding for those? who had 
driven him into banishment. For you to 
make mention at random of any person of 
consideration, is taken as an insult: and. do 
you bandy God about in your talk, in season, 
out of season? I do not want to hinder you 
from keeping God always in your mind: nay, 
this I even desire and pray for, only that you 
should do this, so as to honor Him, Great 
good would this have done us, if we had 
called upon God only when we ought, and for 
what we ought. And why, I would ask, were 
such miracles wrought in the Apostles’ times, 
and not in ours? And yet it is the same God, 
the same Name. But no, the case is not the 
same, For then they called upon Him only 
for those objects which I have mentioned; 
whereas we call upon Him not for these, but 
quite other purposes.—If a man refuse to be- 
lieve you, and that is why you swear, say to 
him, “ Believe me:” however, if you will 
needs make oath, swear by yourself. I say 
this, not to set up a law against Christ’s law ; 
God forbid; for it is said, “ Let your yea be 
yea, and your nay, nay (Matt. v. 37): but by 
way of coming down to your present level, that 
I may more easily lead you to the practice of 
this commandment, and divert you from this 
tyrannical habit. How many who have done 
well in other respects, have been undone by 

these practices! Shall I tell you why it was © 
permitted the ancients to take oaths ? (for to 





2 Wrép Tov duyadevedvtwy avtév, When the “intercession”’ 
of Moses is spoken of, it is natural to suppose that the refer- 
ence is to Exod. xxxii. 11 ff. But Sav. and Ben. refer this to 
Num. xii. 13, perhaps because of éBda (LXX. éBonae). But 
the: addition, ‘‘for those who had driven him into banish- 
ment,’ does not suit the latter and less memorable occasion: 
for Miriam and Aaron did but ‘speak against Moses,’’ not 
attempt to banish or expel him. More fully expressed, the 
meaning may be, ‘‘ For a people who began by making hima 
fugitive, Ex. ii. 15, Acts vii. 29, and now had put the finishing 
stroke to their ingratitude.’’ Comp. Ex, xvii. 4; Num, xiv, 
10, 13, etc. 
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take false oaths, was not permitted to them 
either.) Because they swore by idols. But 
are you not ashamed to rest in laws, by which 
they in their infirmity were led on to some- 
thing better? It is true, when I take a Gen- 
tile in hand, I do not immediately lay this in- 
junction upon him, but in the first place I ex- 
hort him to know Christ; but if the believer, 
who has both learnt Him and heard Him, 
must needs crave the same forbearance with 
the Gentile, what is the use, what the gain (of 
his Christianity?)—But the habit is strong, 
and you cannot detach yourself from it? Well 
then, since the tyranny of habit is so great, 
transfer it into another channel... And how is 
this to be done? you will ask. What I have 
said often, I say also now; let there be many 
monitors (Aoyiorai), let there be many examiners 
and censors (éeraoral, Joktacrai). Say, if you 
chance to put on your! mantle inside out, you 
allow your servant to correct your mistake, 
and are ashamed to learn of him, although 
there is much to be ashamed of in this; and 
here when you are getting hurt to ‘your soul, 
are you ashamed to be taught better by 





another? You suffer your menial to put your 
dress in order, and to fasten your shoes, and 
will you not endure him that would put your 
soul in order? Let even your menial, your 
child, your wife, your friend, your kinsman, 
your neighbor, be your teachers on this point. 
For as when a wild beast is hunted down from 
all sides, it is impossible for it to escape; so he 
that has so many to watch him, so many to re- 
prove him, who is liable to be struck at from 
all sides, cannot help being on his guard. 
The first day he will find it hard to put up 
with, and the second, and the third; but after 
that it will come easier, and, the fourth passed, 
there will not even be anything todo. Make . 
the experiment, if you doubt me; take it into 
consideration, I beseech you. It is not a 
trifling matter to be wrong in, nor yet to come 
right in; on both sides it is great for evil and 
for good. May the good be effected, through 
the grace and loving-mercy of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, to Whom with the Father and the 
Holy Ghost be glory, power, and honor, now 
and ever, world without end. Amen. 


HOMILY 2b 


ACTS IV. 23. 


“And being let go, they went to their own company, 
and reported all that the chief priests and elders 
had said unto them.” . 


Nor for their own glory did they tell the 
tale—how should such be their motive ?—but 
what they displayed was the proofs therein ex- 
hibited of the grace of Christ. All that their 
adversaries had said, this they told; their own 
part, it is likely, they omitted: this made the 
hearers all the more courageous. What then? 
These again flee to the true Succor, to the 
Alliance invincible, and again, “with one 
accord. And when they heard that,” it is 
said, “with one accord they lifted up their 
voice to God, and said:” (v. 24) and with 
great earnestness, for it is no prayer made at 
random. Observe with what exquisite pro- 
priety their prayers are framed: thus, when 
they besought to be shown who was meet for 
the Apostleship, they said, “Thou, Lord, 
which knowest the heart of all men, show: ”’ 
(ch. i. 24) for it was a subject for Prescience 
there: but here, where the thing needed was 





1 av mév Tov Bippov evaddAa& mepiBadn. A. N. Bipov. B. C. 
Biov (the word Bippos, d77rhus having perhaps become obso- 
lete). Mod. rv écOHra. 





| that the mouths of their adversaries should be 


stopped, they speak of lordship; wherefore 
they begin thus : Lord, “ (Aéorora) the God that 
madest heaven and earth, and the sea, and 
all that in them is: Who,? by the Holy 
Ghost through the mouth of Thy servant, 
David our father, didst say, Why did the 
heathen rage, and the people imagine vain 
things? The kings of the earth stood up, and 
the rulers were gathered together against the 
Lord, and against His Christ.” (v. 24-26.) 
It is to sue God, as one may say upon His ~ 
own covenants, that they thus produce this 
prophecy: and at the same time to comfort 
themselves with the thought, that in vain are 
all the imaginations of their foes. This then 
is what they say: Bring those words into 
accomplishment, and show that they ‘imagine 
vain things.—For of a truth,” they proceed, 
“there were gathered together in this city, 
against Thy holy Child Jesus, (Maida) Whom 
Thou hast anointed, both Herod, and Pontius 
na EE ES eee 
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Pilate, together with the Geutiles and the 
people of Israel, for to do whatsoever Thy 
hand and Thy counsel determined before to 
be done. And now, Lord, behold their 
threatenings.” (v. 27-29.) Observe their 
largeness of mind (¢uAosogiav). These are not 
words of imprecation. In saying, “their 
threatenings, they do not mean this or that 
thing specifically threatened, but only in gen- 
eral, the fact of their threatening, perhaps, 
as being formidable. In fact, the writer is 
concise in his narrative. And observe, they 
do not say, “ Crush them, cast them down ;” 
but what? “And grant unto Thy servants, 
that with all boldness they may speak Thy 
word.” Let us also learn thus to pray. And 
yet how full of wrath one would be, when 
fallen among men intent upon killing him, 
and making threats to that effect ? how full of 
animosity? But not so these saints. ‘ By 
stretching forth Thine hand to heal, and that 
signs and wonders may be done by the Name 
of Thy holy Child Jesus.” (v. 30.) If in that 
Name the mighty deeds are wrought, great 
will be the boldness. 

“And when they had prayed, the place was 


- shaken where they were assembled together.” 


(v. 31.) This was the proof that they were 
heard, and of His visitation. ‘And they 
were all filled with the Holy Ghost.” What 
means, “ They were filled?”’ It means, They 
were inflamed; and the Gift burned up within 
them. “And they spake the word of God 
with boldness. And the multitude of them 
that believed were of one heart and of one 
soul.” (v. 32.) Do you see that together 
with the grace of God they also contributed 
their part? For everywhere it ought to be 
well observed, that together with the grace 
of God they do their part likewise. Just as 
Peter said above, “Silver and gold have I 
none”; and again, that “they were all* to- 
gether.” (ch. iii. 6.) But in this place, having 
mentioned that they were heard, the sacred 
writer proceeds to speak also of them, what 
virtue they showed. Moreover, he is just about 
to enter upon the narrative of Sapphira and 
Ananias, and with a view to show the detest- 
able conduct of that pair, he first discourses 
of the noble behavior of the rest. Now say, did 
their love beget their poverty, or the poverty 
the love? In my opinion, the love begat the 
poverty, and then the poverty drew tight the 
cords of love. For observe what he says: 
“They were all of one heart and of one soul.” 





1 Eni 7d adrd, At the same, as interpreted in a former Hom- 
ily, va &. a For the next sentence, E. has UdAuw evravda 
Snd@v Td avTdo Aé€yet, OTL TOV mAyBous, K. T. A. Here again ex- 
plaining the ‘7d avo,’ uy ete —-1t is in allusion to Woy same €x- 
pression that he says a little further on, "Idov capdia kat Wux7 
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Behold,? heart and soul are what make the 
“together.” “ Neither said any of them that 
aught of the things which he possessed was 
his own; but they had all things common. 
And with great power the Apostles rendered 
their testimony (a7edidovy) of the resurrection.” 
(v. 33.) The phrase betokens them to be as 
persons put in trust with a deposit: he speaks 
of it as a debt or obligation: that is, their 
testimony they with boldness did render, or 
pay off, to all. “And great grace was upon 
them all. Neither was there any among them 
that lacked.” (v. 34.) Their feeling was just 
as if they were under the paternal roof, all for 
awhile ® sharing alike. It is not to be said, 
that though indeed they maintained the rest, 
yet they did it with the feeling that the means 
whereof they maintained them were still their 
own. No, the admirable circumstance is this, 
that they first alienated their property, and so 
maintained the rest, on purpose that the main- 
tenance might not come as of their own private 
means, but as of the common property. ‘“ For 
as many as were possessors of lands or houses 
sold them, and brought the price of the things 
that were sold, and laid them down at the 
Apostles’ feet; and distribution was made 
unto every man according as he had need.” 
(v. 35.) A great mark of honor this, that 
“they laid them at the Apostles’ feet. And 
Joses, who by the Apostles was surnamed Bar- 
nabas, (‘which is, being interpreted, The son 
of consolation.’)” (v. 36.) I do not think that 
this is the same with the companion of Mat- 
thias; for that person was also called Justus 
and [Barsabas, but this, Joses and] ‘“ Bar- 
nabas” [“‘son of consolation”’]. I suppose 
he also received the name from his virtue, as 
being qualified and suited for this duty. “A 
Levite, and of the country of Cyprus by 
birth.” Observe on all occasions how the 
writer indicates the breaking up of the Law. 
But how was he also a “ Cyprian by birth?” 
Because they then even removed to other 
countries, and still were called Levites. 
“ Having land, sold it, and brought the price, 
and laid it at the Apostles’ feet.*” 

Let us now look over again what has been 
said. [‘‘And being let go, they went to their 
own company, and reported all that the chief 
priests and elders had said unto them.” | 
(Recapitulation, v. 23.) See the unostentatious 





2 i. e. the émi 70 avro is not local, but moral, the union of all 
believers in one heart and soul: q. d. “‘ Do not object that itis 
; ; : a 
impossible for all believers to be together now. 

3 The Catena has preserved the true reading, téws, for which 
A. C. N. have are ws, B. F. D. are. E. substitutes vioc. 

4 A,B,C. N. trav “ArootéAwy, dpa td atudov. “[Swnev Aqurov 
avabev Ta cipnucva, Kat tav “ArootéAwy thy grdocopiav. The 
clause dpa Td arvdor is to be restored to its place after the sec- 
ond tay ’ArooréAwy, as in the modern text, dpa T@v’A, Td a. Kat 
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conduct of the Apostles, and their largeness 
of mind. They did not go about boasting, 
and say, “How we served (ameypyoduefa) the 
priests!” nor were they ambitious of honor: 
but, we read, “they came unto their own 
company. Observe how they do not cast 
themselves upon temptations, but when the 
temptations present themselves, with courage 
endure them. Had it been some other of the 
disciples, perhaps, emboldened by the coun- 
tenance of the multitude, he might have 
insulted, might have vented ever so many 
harsh expressions. But not so these true 
philosophers; they do all with mildness and 
with gentleness. ‘And when they heard 
that, we read, with one accord they lifted up 
their voice to God. (v. 24.) That shout pro- 
ceeded from delight and great emotion. Such 
indeed are the prayers which do their work, 
prayers replete with true philosophy, prayers 
offered up for such objects, by such persons, 
on such occasions, in such a manner; whereas 
all others are abominable and profane. “ Lord, 
Thou the God that madest heaven and earth, 
the sea, and all that in them is.” Observe 
how they say nothing idle, no old wives’ talk 
and fables, but speak of His power. Just as 
Christ Himself said to the Jews, “ If I by the 
Spirit of God do cast out devils: behold the 
Father also speaks by the Spirit. For what 
saith it? “Lord, the God Who,’ by the Holy 
Ghost, through the mouth of our father Thy 
servant David didst say, Why did the nations 
rage?” (v. 25.) Scripture is wont thus to speak 
of one as of many. “For of a truth, Lord, 
against Thy Holy Child Jesus, Whom Thou 
didst anoint, ? both Herod and Pontius Pilate, 
etc. (v. 27.) Observe how, even in prayer, 
they circumstantially describe the Passion, 
and refer all to God.—That is, Not they had 
power to do this: but Thou didst it all, Thou® 
that didst permit, that dost call to account, 





1 Against the Arians, who from such texts as Matt. xii. 28, 
» inferred the inferiority of the Son, Chrys. says, ‘t Observe, the 
Father Himself is here said to speak by the Holy Ghost.” 
This is lost in the modern text, which substitutes Swryp for 
Ilaryjp. The text is given in our Mss. with these variations. 
Comp. note a. A. C, Aeomora 0 @eds (6 Cat.) tod matpds Huav (6 
N.) dca Ty. “A orémaros A. B. Aeor. 0 ©. trav matpwv Huav 6 dia 
lly. ‘A dua crow, A. E, F. D. Aeon. 6 ©. 6 Sud rom. A. omit- 
ting dua Hy. “A., but recognizing this clause in the comment. 
“Observe how they say nothing idle, but speak of His power 
only: or rather, just as Christ said to the Jews, If I by the 
Spirit of God do speak, so these also say, ‘By the Holy 
Ghost.’ Behold, the Saviour also speaks by the Spirit. And 
hear what it is that they say, ‘Lord, the God Who by the 
mouth of David,’ ”’ etc. 

2 In the Mss. this clause of v. 27, with the following com- 
ment, 6pa mHs, x. 7. A. is set in the midst of the comment on vy. 
29: viz. before the sentence which (in the old text) also begins 
with dpa mas. It is certainly misplaced there. See note 5,— 
Avatpovor To 7480s seems to refer to the mention of Herod and 
Pontius Pilate. 

3 © émitpéWas, 6 Kal éyKad@y Kal cis Tépas ayaywv. The mean- 
ing seems to be, that though permitting, He calls to account, 
and though holding men responsible, yet brought it to pass. 
The modern text omits 0 kai éyxad@v, and adds eipydow at the 
end. 
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and yet. didst bring to accomplishment, Thou 
the All-skilful and Wise, that didst serve 
Thee of Thine enemies for Thine own pleas- 
ure. (v. 28.) “For to do whatever Thy hand,” 
etc. 
Skill and Wisdom and Power. So then, as 
enemies they came together, and with murder- 
ous purpose, and as opposing themselves, but 
they did what things Thou wouldest: ‘ For to 
do,” as it is said, “whatsoever Thy hand and 
Thy purpose determined before to be done.” 
What means, “Thy hand?” Here he seems 
to me to denote‘ one and the same thing by 
power and purpose, meaning that for Thee it 
is enough but to will: for it is not by power 
that one determines. ‘ Whatsoever Thy 
hand,” etc. i. e. Whatsoever Thou didst 
ordain: either this is the meaning, or, that 
by His hand He did effect. “And now, 
Lord, regard their threatenings.” (v. 29.) As 
at that time, it is said, they “imagined vain 
things,” so “now,” grant that their imagina- 
tions may be in vain: 1. e. let not their threaten- 
ings come into accomplishment. And _ this 
they said not because they would themselves 
deprecate any hardship, but for the preaching’s 
sake. For they do not say, “and deliver us 
out of dangers;” but what? “And grant 
unto Thy servants, that with all boldness 
they may speak Thy word.” ‘Thou Who didst 
bring to pass the former designs, bring these 
also to accomplishment. Observe,® how they 
affirm God to be the Author of their confi- 
dence; and how they ask all for God’s sake, 
nothing for their own glory or ambition. 
They promise for their own part, that they 
will not be dismayed; but they pray that 
signs may be wrought “by stretching forth 
Thy hand to heal, and that signs and wonders 


may be done:” (v. 30) for without these, — 


however great the zeal they showed, they 
would be striving to no purpose. God as- 
sented to their prayer, and manifested this, by 
shaking the place. For “when they had 
prayed,” it is said, “the place was shaken. 
(v. 31.) And wherefore this was done, hear 
from the prophet, when he says, “He looketh 
on the earth, and maketh it to tremble. (Ps. 





a 4 70 avo A€yey Thy Svvapu.y Kal Bovarjy. i. e. ‘hand’? means 
power,” and ‘‘hand’’ (or, power) and “ purpose,” or, ‘‘ will’” 
here make one notion, ‘“* Thy will which is also power,”’ for to 
Thee to will is to prevail: not two notions, for we do not say 
that power determines, but only the will.—The Edd. however, 
adopt from E. rhv xetpa for 7d abtd, which spoils the sense. 
BY the hand he means the power and the purpose.’’—Below,, 
B. C. have ore TH Xetpt Suérarrev (A. omits the clause), we retain 
from E. F. D. dvémparrev.—CEcum, ““'The hand and the coun- 
sel ean the same thing: for where there is power, there is no 
peeved seumesel What Thou didst order from the beginning 
5 Here the Mss. insert, “Ov Exptoas, dyciv. "Opa mas, x A 
‘‘ Observe how, even in prayer, they circumistantially descHbe 
the Passion, and refer all to God,” etc. And then: “ Observe 
how they ask all,’ etc. See note 2_—_Here for the latter Opa or 
opas mas of the old text, E. has el8es mas, : 
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civ. 32.) For by this He made it manifest 
that He is present to their prayers. And 
again, another prophet saith, “ The earth was 
shaken, and did tremble at the presence of 
the Lord.” (Ps. xviii. 7; Ixviii, 8.) And God 
did this, both to make it more awful, and to 
lead them on to a courageous trust. “ And 
they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and 
they spake the word of God with. boldness.” 
They? gained increased boldness. As it was 
the beginning (of their work), and they had 
besought a sensible sign for their persuasion 
(xpoe TO meLoOAvat aitove)—but after this we no- 
where find the like happening—therefore great 
was the encouragement they received. In 
fact, they had no means of proving that He 
was risen, save by miraculous signs. So that 
it was not only their own assurance (do¢gaAeiar) 
that they sought: but that they might not 
be put to shame, but that they might speak 
with boldness. “ The place was shaken,” and 
that made them all the more unshaken. For 
this is sometimes a token of wrath, sometimes 
of favor and providence, but on the present 
occasion, of wrath. For’in those times it 
took place in an unusual manner. ‘Thus, at 
the Crucifixion, the earth was shaken: and 
the Lord Himself says, “Then there shall be 
famines, and pestilences, and earthquakes in 
divers places. (Matt. xxiv. 7.) But then the 
wrath of which it was a sign was against the 
adversaries: as for the disciples, it filled them 
with the Spirit. Observe, even the Apostles, 
after the prayer, are “filled with the Holy 
Ghost.” ‘And? the multitudes of them 
that believed,” etc. (v. 32.) Great, you per 
ceive, is the virtue of this thing, seeing their 
was need of this (grace) even in that company. 
For this is the foundation of all that is good, 
this of which he now for the second time 
makes mention, exhorting all men to the 
contempt of riches: ‘“‘ Neither* said any of 





1 Edd. xat eis mappyoiay mAciova adeipwv, as the conclusion of 
the preceding sentence before the (omitted) text. * And an- 
ointing them (as wrestlers) unto greater boldness.’’ Then, 
‘“* For since it was the beginning (of their work), they besought 
also a sensible sign in order that they might be believed (pos 
70 muoTevOnva avTovs, but after this, etc.). Great was the en- 
couragement they thus received from their prayer. And with 
good reason they crave the grace of signs, for they had no 
other means,”’ etc. bie. / ; : 

2 Emel rote Sévws yéyovev. Kal yap ore éoravpad6n, éoahevOn 
nyn. Edd. ’Emi 6 rod owrnpiov mafous févws Kai mapa piow 
yéyove: Kat yap TéTe Taca éoadevOn 7 yj. “But at the Passion 
of our Saviour it happened in an unusual manner and preter- 
naturally: for then all the earth was shaken. Instead of the 
next sentence, ‘‘ And the Lord Himself,’’ etc. E. has, “to the 
intent the power of Him that was crucified should everywhere 
be known, and that the Sufferer was God, and not simply man. 
But further: although it was a token of wrath, yet was it of 
His wrath against the adversaries,” etc., but Edd, follow the 
old text here. ; 

3 A. B. C. omit the text: D. F. Edd. insert from v. 33, 34, 
“And great grace was upon them all, neither was there any 
among them that lacked:”’ E. * And with great power, etc. 
and great grace,” etc. Tov mpaymaros 4 Svvapuis, i. €. of the 
having all things common, as below, p. 163. C. has mvevmatos, 


which Savile adopts. ; ; ries. 
4 The innovator. mistaking the meaning of ro Sevtepov (viz 











them that aught of the things he possessed 
was his own,” “but they had all things 
common,” For that this was in consequence 
not merely of the miraculous signs, but of 
their own purpose, is manifest by the case 
of Sapphira and Ananias. “And with great 
power gave the Apostles witness,’ etc. 
(v. 33.) Not in word, but with power the 
Apostles exhibited their testimony of the 
Resurrection: just as Paul saith, “And my 
preaching was not with persuasive words 
of human. wisdom, but with. manifestation 
of the Spirit and of power.” And it is not 
merely, With power, but, “With great 
power.” (1 Cor. ii. 4.) “ And great grace,” 
it says, “was upon them all; for neither 
was there any among them that lacked. 
(v. 34.) This is why the grace (was upon 
them all,) for that “there was none that 
lacked:” that is, from the exceeding ardor 
of the givers, none was in want. For they 
did not give in part, and in part reserve: 
nor yet in giving all, give it as their own. 
And they lived moreover in great abundance : 


they removed all inequality from among 
them, and made a goodly order. “For as 
many as were possessors,” etc. And with 


great respect they did this: for they did not 
presume to give into their hands, nor did 
they ostentatiously present, but brought to 
the Apostles’ feet. To them they left it to 
be the dispensers, made them the owners, 
that thenceforth all should be defrayed as 
from common, not from private, property.* 





the reference to ch. 11. 44), has, Saying above (v. 32), Neither 
said any of them,” etc., and here (vy. 34), ‘‘ Neither was there 
any among them that lacked.”? So Edd. 

* The strong expressions of Chrys. concerning the community 
of goods at Jerusalem are quite different from the guarded and 
limiting statements of most modern commentators who seem 
bent upon showing that it was only a case of remarkable liber- 
ality, e.g. Hackett 72 doco: ‘‘ Common in the use of their prop- 
erty, not necessarily in their possession of it.’”’ Our author’s. 
statements agree better with the New Test. notices on the 
subject. The main facts are these. (1) There was areal and 
general community of property. The statements in Acts on 
this point are clear and strong : kai elyov admavta kowvé. (ii. 44); 
They were selling and distributing their real and personal 
property—7a xtyata kat ras Urapéers (ii. 45). Nor did any one 
say that anything of his possessions was his own, aad jv avrois 
anavra kowva, (iv. 32); ‘‘ As many as (got) were possessors of 
lands or houses,’’ sold them, brought the money and distribu- 
tion was made to the needs of each (iv. 34, 35). This is more 
than distinguished liberality or mere prevailing willingness to 
give. (2) This peculiar phenomenon was connected with the 
habit of living together as a group or family, on the part of 
the Jerusalem Christians (i. 13 ; ii. 42-44). It was an evidence 
that they were peculiarly one in heart and soul, that no mem- 
ber of this closely-knit community was allowed to suffer 
while others could supply him (iv. 32-34). (3) The arrange- 
ment was purely voluntary. There was no law or demand in 
the case. Ananias and Sapphira (v. 1-11) were not punished 
for contributing to the common treasury only a part of the 
price of the land but as verse 4 clearly shows, for falsely pre~ 
senting it as the whole. Yet the fact that they wished to have 
it thought that they had brought all seems to show that to 
bring all was customary and expected. (4) This community 
of goods was both local and temporary. It seems to have 
been confined to Jerusalem. There is no allusion to it in the 
Epistles. It sprang out of the ardor of brotherly love in the 
early years of the Christian community at Jerusalem and 
in view of the special needs of many of its members. The 
special poverty of the church at Jerusalem which made 
contributions from other churches necessary, may have 
resulted in part, as Meyer suggests, from the working 
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This was also a help to them against vain- 
glory. Jf this were done now, we should 
live more pleasant lives, both rich and poor, 
nor would it be more pleasant to the poor 
than to the rich themselves. And if you 
please, let us now for awhile depict it in 
words, and derive at least this pleasure 
from it, since you have no mind for it in 
your actions. For at any rate this is evident, 
even from the facts which took place then, 
that by selling their possessions they did 
not come to be in need, but made them 
rich that were in need. However, let us 
now depict this state of things in words, 
and let all sell their possessions, and bring 
them into the common stock—in words, I 
mean : let none be excited, rich or poor. How 
much gold think you would be collected? 
For my part, I conjecture—for of course it 
is not possible to speak exactly—that suppos- 
ing all here, men and women, to empty out 
their whole property, lands, possessions, 
houses,—for I will not speak of slaves, since 
at that time there was no such thing, but 
doubtless such as were slaves they sat at 
liberty,—perhaps ten hundred thousand 
pounds weight of gold would be the amount 
collected: nay, twice or thrice as much, 
For consider; at what number of ‘juga’? 
(yokes) is our city rated? How many (of 
the population) shall we say are Christians? 
shall we say an hundred thousand, and the 
rest Greeks and Jews? Then what thousands 
(of pounds) of gold would be collected! 
And what is the number of poor? I do not 
think more than fifty thousand. Then to 
feed that number daily, what abundance 
there would be! And yet if the food were 
received in common, all taking their meals 
together, it would require no such great 
outlay after all. But, you will ask, what 
should we do after the money was spent? 
And do you think it ever could be spent? 
Would not the grace of God be ten thousand 
fold greater? Would not the grace of God 
be indeed richly poured out? Nay, should 


of thisplan. (5) The custom can hardly be explained apart 

from the expectation of the nearness of the Parousza. In the 

Thessalonian church all labor for Pate din was upon the 

pa of ceasing for the same reason. 1 Thess. iii, 10, sq.—G. 
Act 


1 €ig mogov iovywv apiOuov ovyreiver; The word here used 
erplexed the scribes of later times when it had become obso- 
ete, and N. has iovAwy, B. iovyywv, C. dyywv (sic), only A. ex 
corr. tovywv. The innovator substitutes wryddwy and ovvtedet, 
The meaning is, At what number of 7zga is our city assessed 
to the imperial tributes? Justinian /Voved2. xvii. c. 8. pre- 
scribes that the imperial mpd«ropes, exactores, shall be com- 
pelled to insert in their returns (amoyxai) the exact quantity “ of 
zygocephala or juga or jugalia or whatever else be the term 
used in different localities:’ 1d mécov tay SuvyoKedddwy 7 
to Vywy 7 lovyaAiwy, 7 Omws SymoTe av avTa KaTa XHpav Kadoier. 
See Du Fresne Gloss. s. vv. It seems that each holding of 
land was rated or assessed at so many juga or yokes of oxen; 
moreover the term 7uvgum is equivalent to a measure of Jand, 
as Varro remarks that land is measured in some places by 
juga, in others by jugera. 
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we not make it a heaven upon earth? If, 
where the numbers were three thousand 
and five thousand, the doing of ‘this thing 
had such splendid success, and none of them 
complained of poverty, how much more 
glorious would this be in so vast a multitude? 
And even of those that are without, who would 
not contribute ?—But, to show that it is the 
living separately that is expensive and 
causes poverty, let there be a house in which 
are ten children: and the wife and the man, 
let the one work at her wool, the other bring 
his earnings from his outdoor occupation : 
now tell me, in which way would these 
spend most? by taking their meals together 
and occupying one house, or by living sepa- 
rately? Of course, by living separately. 
For if the ten children must live apart, they 
would need ten several rooms, ten tables, 
ten attendants, and the income otherwise 
in proportion. Is it not for this very reason, 
that where there is a great number of 
servants, they have all one table, that the 
expense may not be so great? For so it 
is, division always makes diminution, concord 
and agreement make increase. The dwellers 
in the monasteries jive just as the faithful 
did then: now did ever any of these die of 
hunger? was ever any of them not provided 
for with plenty of everything? Now, it 
seems, people are more afraid of this than 
of falling into a boundless and bottomless 
deep. But if we had made actual trial of 
this,? then indeed we should boldly venture 
upon this plan (rov mpdyyaroc). What grace 
too, think you, would there not be! For 


if at that time, when there was no believer 


but only the three thousand and the five 
thousand: when all, throughout the world, 
were enemies, when they could nowhere look 
for comfort, they yet boldly entered upon this 
plan with such success; how much more 
would this be the case now, when by the 
grace of God there are believers everywhere 
throughout the world? What Gentile would 
be left? For my part, I think there would 
not be one; we should so attract all, and 
draw them to us? But yet if we do but 
make® fair progress, I trust in God that 
even this shall be realized. Only do as I 
say, and let us successfully achieve things 
in their regular order; if God grant life, 
VILA = . . Pry ) 
way of lifes than they are of MiahCt thie (the senobitieas 


world’s temptations: whereas if we had made trial of this, we 


should boldly venture upon the practi i 
the first Christians. (rod Taare as akove aoe. ceca 


nes - 73, note 3. 
ee ae 060 mpoBatvuev. B. unnecessarfly inate aaa 
whic en. adopts, St hac via progrediamur.” ‘O86 Tpo- 


Baivew (or 666 Badigerv) is a common i 
I a é phrase in St. Chrys. 
Pee us Le aay meaes “to be fairly started and petting 
35 S, to be in train,’’ as in Hom. i. 680 cal 7a & 
mpovBatvev, ‘the rest would follow in course,”’ iia 
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I trust that we shall soon bring you over 
to this way of life. 

In the first place, as regards that law about 
swearing: accomplish that ; establish it firmly: 
and let him that has kept it make known him 
that has not, and call him to account withal, 
and rebuke him sternly. For the supra, Hom. 
Vili.) appointed time (%zpoHeouia, is at hand, 
and I am holding inquisition in the matter, 
and him that is found guilty I will banish and 
exclude. 
be found among us; rather may it appear, 
that all have strictly kept this spiritual watch- 
word. And as in war it is by the watchword 
that friends and strangers are shown, so let it 
be now; for indeed now also we are engaged 
in a war; that we may know our brethren that 
are properly such. For what a good thing it 
is that we should have this to be our cogni- 
zance both here and ina foreign land! What 
a weapon this, against the very head of the 
devil! A mouth that cannot swear will soon 
both engage God in prayers, and smite the 
devil a deadly blow. A mouth that cannot 
swear will also be incapable of using insulting 
language. Cast out this fire from your tongue, 
as you would from a house: this fire, drag it 
out. Give your tongue a little rest: make the 
sore less virulent. Yea, I beseech you, do 
this, that I may go on to set you another les- 
son: for as long as this is not rightly done, I 
dare not pass on to any other. Let this les- 
son be got perfectly, and you shall have a 
consciousness of the achievement, and then I 
will introduce you to other laws, or rather not 
I, but Christ. Implant in your soul this good 
thing, and by little and little ye shall be a par- 
adise of God, far better than that paradise of 
old. No serpent among you, no deadly tree, 
nor any such thing. Fix this habit deep. If 
this be done, not ye only that are present shall 
be benefitted, but all that are in all the world; 
and not they alone, but those that are to suc- 
ceed hereafter. For a good habit having 
once entered, and being kept by all, will be 
handed on to long ages, and no circumstances 
shall be able to erase it. If he that gathered 
sticks on the sabbath was stoned,—the man 
that is doing a far more heinous work than 
that gathering, the man that 1s amassing a 
load of sins, for such is the multitude of oaths, 
what shall he undergo? what shall he not have 
to endure? 
from God, if this be well achieved by you. lf 
I were to say, Be not abusive, immediately 
you will plead to me your indignation ; should 
I say, Be not envious, you will urge some 
other excuse. But in this case you have noth- 
ing of the kind to say. On which account I 
began with the easy precepts, which indeed is 
also the uniform practice in all arts. And 











You will receive great assistance | y 


thus one comes to the higher duties, by learn- 
ing first those which are easier far. How 
easy it is you will see, when by the grace of 
God having succeeded in this, you shall re- 
ceive another precept. 

Put it in my power to speak out boldly, in 
the presence both of Gentiles and of Jews, 
and, above all, of God. Yea, I entreat you 
by the love, by the pangs wherewith I have 
travailed for your birth, “ my little children.” 


But God forbid that any such should I will not add what follows, “of whom I 


travail in birth again;” nor will I say, “ until 


Christ be formed in you.” (Gal. iv. 19). 
For I am persuaded, that Christ has been 
formed in you. Other language I will use 
towards you; ‘“ My brethren, dearly beloved 
and longed for, my joy and my crown.” 
(Phil. iv. 1.) Believe me that I shall use no 
other language. If at this moment there were 
placed upon my head ten Thousand richly- 
jewelled royal crowns, they could not give me 
the joy which I feel at your growth in holi- 
ness; or rather, I do not think the monarch 
himself has such a joy, as that wherewith I 
joy over you. Let him have come home, vic- 
torious over all the nations at war with him, 
let him have-won many other crowns besides 
the crown of his right; and receive other dia- 
dems as tokens of his victory: I do not think 
he would joy over his trophies, as I joy over 
your soul’s progress. For I exult, as if I 
had a thousand crowns on my head; and 
well may I rejoice. For if by the grace 
of God you achieve this good habit, you 
will have gained a thousand battles far more 
difficult than his; by wrestling and fighting 
with malicious demons, and fiendish spirits, 
with the tongue, not with sword, but by 
the will. For consider how much is gained, if 
so be that you do succeed! You have eradi- 
cated, first, a heinous habit; secondly, an evil 
conceit, the source of all evil, namely, the 
opinion that the thing is indifferent and can 
do no hurt; thirdly, wrath; fourthly, covet- 
ousness; for all these are the offspring of 
swearing. Nay, hence you will acquire a sure 
footing in the way to all other virtues. For as 
when children learn their letters, they learn 
not them alone, but by means of them are 
gradually taught to read; so shall it be with 
you. That evil conceit will no longer deceive 
you, you will not say, This is indifferent ; 
ou will no longer speak by mere habit, but 
will manfully stand against all, so that having 
perfected in all parts that virtue which is after 
God, you may reap eternal blessings, through 
the grace and loving-kindness of His Only- 
Begotten Son, to Whom with the Father and 
the Holy Ghost be glory, power and honor, 
now and ever, world without end. Amen. 
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HOMILY XII. 


ACTS IV. 36, 37: 


And Joses, who by the Apostles was surnamed Barna- 
bas (which is, being interpreted, The son of con- 
solation), a Levite, and of the country of Cyprus, 

* having land, sold it, and brought the money, and 
laid it at the Apostles’ feet.’’ 


THE writer is now about to relate the affair 
of Ananias and Sapphira, and in order to show 
that the man’s sin was of the worst description, 
he first mentions him who performed the virtu- 
ous deed ; that, there being so great a multi- 
tude all doing the same, so great grace, so 
great miracles, he, taught by none of these, 
but blinded by covetousness, brought destruc- 
tion upon his own head. ‘“ Having land,— 
meaning that this was all he possessed,—sold 
it, and brought the money, and laid it at the 
Apostles’ feet. But a certain man named 
Ananias, with Sapphira his wife, sold a pos- 
session, and kept back part of the price, ‘his 
wife also being privy to it, and brought a 
certain part, and laid it at the Apostles’ feet.” 
(ch. v. 1, 2.) The aggravating circumstance 
was, that the sin was concerted, and none 
other saw what was done. How came it into 
the mind of this hapless wretch to commit this 
crime? ‘But Peter said, Ananias, why hath 
Satan filled thine heart to lie to the Holy 
Ghost, and to keep back part of the price 
of the land?” (v. 3.) Observe even in this, 
a great miracle performed, greater far than the 
former. ‘‘ Whiles it remained,” say she, “ was 
it not thine own? and after it was sold, was it 
not in thine own power?” (v. 4.) That is, 
“Was there any obligation and force? do we 
constrain you against your will?” ‘Why 
hast thou conceived this thing in thine heart? 
thou hast not lied unto men, but unto God. 
And Ananias hearing these words fell down, 
and gave up the ghost.” (v. 5.) This miracle 
is greater than that of the lame man, in respect 
of the death inflicted, and the knowing what 
was in the thought of the heart, even what 
was done in secret.* “And great fear 
came on all them that heard these things. 





* Chrys. evidently regards the death of Ananias and Sap- 
phira as a miracle wrought by Peter (so Meyer). All that the 
narrative states is that Peter disclosed the sin of Ananias and 
foretold the fate of his wife (Lechler). The middle position 
seems preferable: Peter acted as the instrument of God, the 
agent of the divine retribution. His will acted in conscious 
harmony with the divine purpose of which it was the organ 
(so Gloag).—G. B.S. 





| exposing even the thoughts of the mind 


And the young men arose, and wound him up, 
and carried him out, and buried him. And 
it was about the space of three hours after, 
when his wife, not knowing what was done, 
came in. And Peter answered unto her, Tell 
me whether ye sold the land for so much?” 
(v. 6-8.) The woman he would fain save, 
for the man had been the author of the 
sin: therefore he gives her time to clear 
herself, and opportunity for repentance, say- 
ing, “Tell me whether ye sold the land for 
so much? And she said, Yea, for so much. 
Then Peter said unto her, How is it that 
ye have agreed together to tempt the Holy 
Ghost? Behold, the feet of them which 
have buried thy husband are at the door, 
and shall carry thee out. Then she fell 
down straightway at his feet, and yielded up 
the ghost; and the young men came in, 
and found her dead, and, carrying her forth, 
buried her by her husband. And great fear 
came upon all the Church, and upon as 
many as heard these things.” (v. g-11.) 

After this fear had come upon them, he 
wrought more miracles; both Peter and the 
rest; “And by the hands of the Apostles 
were many signs and wonders wrought among 
the people; and they were all with one 
accord in Solomon’s porch. And of the rest 
durst no man join himself to them,” i. e. to the 
Apostles ; “but the people magnified them,” 
i.e. the Jewish people. If! “no man “‘durst 
join himself unto them,” the Apostles, “there 
were,” however, “the more added unto the 
Lord, believers, multitudes both of men and of 
women, insomuch that they brought out into 
the streets their impotent folk, and laid them 
upon couches and beds, that at the least the 
shadow of Peter passing by might overshadow 


some of them.” (v. 12-15.) For Peter was the 
ee eee 


oe ovdeis ErdAa KOAAGCOaL adtois Tt. dmoor. For el, which 
is the reading of A., and seems to be the true reading, B.C. N. 
have 7. The passage is corrupt, but the sense may be restored 
by inserting the words of the sacred text as above: i. e. To 
them, the Apostles, none durst join himself, but believers 
were the more added to the Lord, etc. Then 6 yap Merpis x. 
7. A. falls into its natural place as the comment on Ilérpov nav 
7 oxta, But with the other reading, 7, the sense may be com- 
pleted as below, p. 78, viz. “ or, no man durst,” etc., [so that 
they were allowed to remain undisturbed in Solomon’s porch. ] 

he modern text, after “the people magnified them,’ sub- 
Stitutes: Etxdrws: kai yap o Il.«.7. A. “ With reason For 
indeed Peter was henceforth terrible, inflicting punishment, 


: to whom also the 
gave more heed by reason of the miracle,” etc, 4 
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wonderful one, and he to whom they more gave 
heed both because of his public harangue, the 
first and the second and the third, and because 
of the miracle; for he it was that wrought the 
; miracle, the first, the second, the third: for 
| the present miracle was twofold: first, the con- 
_victing the thoughts of the heart, and next 
the inflicting of death at his word of com- 
mand, ‘“ That at the least the shadow of Peter 
passing by,” ete. This had not occurred 
in the history of Christ; but see here what 
He had told them actually coming to pass, 
that “they which believe on Me, the works 
that I do shall they do also; and greater works 
than these shall they do.” (John xiv. 12.) 
“There came also a multitude out of the cities 
round about unto Jerusalem, bringing sick 
folks, and them that were vexed with unclean 
spirits; and they were healed every one.” 
(v. 16.) 

And now I would have you observe the way 
in which their whole life is interwoven. First, 
there was despondency on account of Christ 
taken from them, and then came joy because 
of the Spirit descending upon them; again, 
dejection because of the scoffers, and then joy 
in the result of their own apology. And here 
again we find both dejection and gladness. 
In that they were become conspicuous, and 
that God made revelations to them, there was 
gladness: in that they had cut off some of 
their own company, there was sadness. Once 
more: again there is gladness upon their 
success, and again sadness by reason of the 
High Priest. And so it will be seen to be the 
case throughout. And the same will be found 
to hold in the case of the ancient saints like 
wise.—But let us look over again what has 
been said. 


“They sold them,” it is written, “and 
brought the prices, and laid them down at the 
Apostles’ feet.” (Recapitulation. iv, 34-37.) 
See, my beloved brethren, how instead of leav- 
ing the Apostles to sell, they themselves sold, 
and presented the prices to them. “But? 
a certain man named Ananias,” etc. (v. 1.) 
This history touches Bishops too, and very 
forcibly. And the wife of Ananias was privy 
to the thing done : therefore he examines her. 
But perhaps some one will say that he dealt 
very harshly with her. What do you mean? 
What harshness? If for gathering sticks a 
man is to be stoned, much rather ought he 
for sacrilege; for this money was become 
sacred. He that has chosen to sell his goods 





1 The modern text inserts here: ‘‘ But not so Ananias: he 
secretes a part of the price of the field which he sold : where- 
fore also he is punished as one who did not manage his 
business rightly, and who was convicted of stealing what was 


his own,”’ 











and distribute them, and then withdraws 
them, is guilty of sacrilege. But if he is 
sacrilegious, who resumes from his own, much 
more he who takes from what is not his own. 
And do not think that because the conse- 
quence is not now the same, the crime will 
go unpunished. Do you see that this is the 
charge brought against Ananias, that having 
made the money sacred, he afterwards secreted 
it? Couldest thou not, said Peter, after selling 
thy land, use the proceeds as thine own? 
Wast thou forbidden ? Wherefore after thou 
hadst promised it? See how at the very 
beginning, the devil made his attack; in the 
very midst of such signs and wonders, how 
this man was hardened! Something of the 
same kind had happened upon a time in the 
Old Testament. The son of Charmi coveted 
the devoted thing : for observe there also what 
vengeance ensues upon the sin. Sacrilege, 
beloved, is a most grievous crime, insulting, 
and full of contempt. We neither obliged thee 
to sell, the Apostle says, nor to give thy money 
when thou hadst sold; of thine own'free choice 
thou didst it; why hast thou then stolen from 
the sacred treasury? “ Why,” he says, “hath 
Satan filled thine heart?” (v. 3.) Well, if 
Satan did the thing, why is the man made 
guilty of it? For admitting the influence of 
the devil, and being filled with it. You will 
say, they ought to have corrected him. But 
he would not have received correction ; for he 
that has seen such things as he had seen, and 
is none the better, would certainly be none the 
better for anything else that could be done; 
the matter was not one to be simply passed 
over: like a gangrene, it must be cut out, 
that it might not infect the rest of the body. 
As it is, both the man himself is benefitted in 
regard that he is not left to advance further 
in wickedness, and the rest, in that they are 
made more earnest; otherwise the contrary 
would have ensued. In the next place, Peter 
proves him guilty, and shows that the deed 
was not hidden from him, and then pronounces 
the sentence. But wherefore, upon what pur- 
pose hast thou done this? Didst thou wish 
to keep it? Thou oughtest to have kept it all 
along, and never to have professed to give it. 
The sacrilege, beloved, is a grievous one. 
For another, it may be, coveted what was not 
his own: but it was at thy discretion to keep 
what was thine own. Why then didst thou 
first make it sacred, and then take it? Out 
of excessive contempt hast thou done this. 
The deed does not admit of pardon, it is past - 
pleading for.—Therefore let it be no stumbling- 
block to any, if at present also there are 
sacrilegious persons. If there were such per- 
sons then, much more now, when evils are 
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many. But let us “rebuke them before all, 
that others also may fear.” (1 Tim. v. 20.) 
Judas was sacrilegious, but it was no stum- 
bling-block to the disciples. Do you see 
how many evils spring from love of money? 
“And great fear, it is said, came on all them 
that heard these things.” (v. 5.) That man 
was punished, and others profited thereby. 
Not without cause. And yet, signs had been 
wrought before: true, but there was not such 
a sense of fear. So true is that saying, 
“The Lord is known by executing judgments.” 
(Ps. ix. 16.) The same thing had occurred 
in the case of the Ark: Uzzah was punished 
and fear came upon the rest. (2 Sam. vi. 7.) 
But in that instance the king through fear 
removed from him the Ark; but here the 
disciples became more earnestly heedful. 
[‘‘ And it was about the space of three hours 
after, when his wife, not knowing what was 
done, came in,” etc.] (v.7.) But observe how 
Peter, instead of sending for her, waited till 
she entered; and how none of the others 
durst carry out the intelligence. Such the 
teacher’s awfulness, such the disciples’ rever- 
ence, such the obedience! ‘An interval of 
three hours,”’—and yet the woman did not 
hear of it, and none of.those present reported 
it, although there was time enough for it to 
be noised abroad; but they were afraid. This 
circumstance the Evangelist relates with 
wonder even, when he says, “ Not knowing 
what was done, came in.” “And Peter 
answered unto her,” etc. (v. 8.) And yet she 
might have perceived even from this that 
Peter knew the secret. For why, having 
questioned none other, does he question you? 
Was it not clear that he asked because he 
knew? But so great was her hardness, it 
would not let her attempt to evade the guilt; 
and with great confidence she replied; for 
she thought she was speaking only to a man. 
The aggravation of the sin was, that they com- 
mitted it as with one soul, just as upon a 
settled compact between them. ‘“ How is it 
that ye have agreed together,” he said, “to 
tempt the Spirit of the Lord? behold, the feet 
of them which have buried thy husband are at 
the door.” (v. 9g.) First he makes her learn 
the sin, and then shows that she will justly 
suffer the same punishment with her husband, 
since she has committed the same wickedness : 
“And they shall carry thee out. And she fell 
down straightway at his feet,’ for she was 
standing near him, and yielded up the ghost.” 
(v. 10.) So entirely by their own act had they 
invited upon themselves the vengeance! Who 
after that would not be struck with awe? who 
would not fear the Apostle? who would not mar- 
vel? who not be afraid? ‘‘ And they were with 
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one accord, all of them in Solomon’s porch,” (v. 
12) no longer in a house, but having occupied 
the very Temple, they there passed their 
time! No longer they guarded themselves 
against touching the unclean; nay, without 
scruple they handled the dead. And observe 
how, while to their own people they are severe, 
against the aliens they do not exercise their 
power. ‘But! the people,” he says, “magni- 
fied them.” (v. 13.) And as he had men- 
tioned their being ‘in Solomon’s porch,” that 
you may not wonder how the multitude allowed 
this, he tells us that they did not dare even to 
approach them : for “ no man,” he says, “durst 
join himself unto them.” ‘But believers 
were the more added unto the Lord, multitudes 
both of men and women: insomuch that they 
brought forth the sick into the streets, and 
laid them on beds and couches, that at the 
least the shadow of Peter passing by might 
overshadow some of them.” (v. 14, 15.) 
Great faith, surpassing what had been shown 
in the case of Christ. How comes this? Be- 
cause Christ declared: “ And greater works 
than these shall he do, because I go unto My 
Father.” (John xiv. 12.) And these things 
the people do, while the Apostles remain there, 
and are not moving about from place to place : 
also from other places they were all bringing 
[their sick] on beds and couches: and from 
all quarters accrued to them fresh tribute of 
wonder; from them that believed, from them 
that were healed, from him that was punished; 
from their boldness of speech towards those 
(their adversaries), from the virtuous behay- 
ior of the believers: for certainly the effect 
produced was not owing to the miracles only. 
For though the Apostles themselves modestly 
ascribe it all to this cause, declaring that they 
did these things in the name of Christ, yet 
at the same time the life and noble conduct 
of the men helped to produce this effect. 
‘““And believers were more added unto the 
Lord, multitudes both of men and women.” 
Observe, how he now no longer tells the 
number of them that believe; at such a rate 
was the faith making way even to an immense 
multitude, and so widely was the Resurrection 
proclaimed. So then “the people magnified 
them :” but they were now no longer lightly 
to be despised as once they were: for in a 
little moment, at a single turn of the scale, 
such have been the effects produced by the 
fisherman and by the publican! Earth was 
become a heaven, for manner of life, for 
boldness of speech, for wonders, for all be- 
sides ; like Angels were they looked upon with 





1 Edd. from E., omitting this and the following sentence, 


insert v.14, 15, and below, John xiv. 1 i 
wanting in the old text, ' saa ee ae 
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wonder: all unconcerued for ridicule, for 
threats, for perils: compassionate! were they, 
and beneficent ; some of them they succoured 
with money, and some with words, and some 
with healing of their bodies and of their 
souls ; no kind of healing (wav eldog iatpeiac) but 
they accomplished. 

Peter all but pleads for himself, when at 
the point to inflict the punishment, and at 
the same time gives a lesson to the rest. 
For because the act would seem exceeding 
stern, therefore it is that he does so much? 
in the case.* In respect of the woman also 
the process of judgment was terrible. But? 
see how many evils grow out of the sacrilege: 
covetousness, contempt of God, impiety; and 
upon these too he pleaded for himself before 
the assembly, in that he did not immediately 
proceed to punishment, but first exposed the 
sin. None groaned, none lamented, all were 
terrified. For as their faith increased, the 
signs also were multiplied, and great was the 
fear among their own company : for the things 
which are from without do not so militate 
(xodeusi) against our peace, as do the acts of 
our own people. If we be firmly joined to- 
gether, no* warfare will be hard: but: the 
mischief would be the being divided and 
broken up. Now they went about in the 
public place: with boldness they attacked 
even the market, and in the midst of enemies 
they prevailed, and that saying was fulfilled, 
“Be Thou Ruler in the midst among: Thine 
enemies.” (Ps. cx. 2.) This was a greater 
miracle, that they, arrested, cast into prison, 
should do such acts as these ! 

If those for lying suffered such things, 





1 Edd. from E. ‘‘ But not only for this reason, but because, 
being exceedingly humane and beneficent, they succored 
some with money, some with healing of their bodies. Why 
hath Satan filled thine heart? Peter,” etc. : 

2 B, Edd. “therefore both in the case of the man himself, 
and in that of the wife, he makes the judgment terrible.” 

* Our author touches upon the difficulty which has so often 
been found in this narrative on account of the apparent dis- 
proportion of the penalty to the offence. But it is to be re- 
membered that : (x) The narrative presents the sin as the most 
heinous—lying to God—trying to deceive the Holy Spirit 
whose organs the Apostles were. It wasa deliberate conspir- 
acy for this purpose. (2) These persons were members of the 
church who professed to possess and should have possessed 
the Holy Spirit. Instead they had been overcome by a Sa- 
tanic principle which here makes its manifestation in pride 
and hypocrisy. The selfishness of the deed is the more griev— 
ous because of the great piety and sacrifice of the act which 
was counterfeited. Pride is the greater evil, the higher the 
virtue which it simulates. (3) Such a retributive miracle, be- 
sides being just in itself, may have been specially necessary in 


’ this early stage of the church’s life to warn against deception 


and fraud and to emphasize the principles of honor in the 
early church. ‘So terrible was this judgment in order to 
uard the first operations of the Hely Spirit ’ (Neander).—G. 


sad. from E. ‘Now if, their sin being inexcusable, he 
had not inflicted such punishment on them both, what con- 
tempt of God would thence have arisen! And that this was 
the reason, is evident from the fact, that he did not immedi- 
ately,’’ etc. . eae 

4B. Edd. “There will be none to war upon us: just as, 
if we be put asunder one from another, on the contrary all 


will set upon us. ‘ B 
good courage, and with boldness attacked,” etc. 








Hence it was that they henceforth were of | remarks, 


what shall not the perjured suffer? Because 
she simply affirmed, ‘“ Yea, for so much,” ye 
see what she suffered. Bethink you then ; they 
that swear and forswear themselves, of what 
should they be worthy? It°® comes in oppor- 
tunely to-day even from the Old Testament to 
show you the heinousness of perjury. “There 
was,” it says, “a flying sickle, ten cubits in 
breadth.” (Zech, v. 2.) The “flying ” betokens 
the swift advent of the vengeance which pur- 
sues oaths ; that it is many cubits in length and 
breadth, signifies the force and magnitude of 
the woes ; that it comes flying “ from heaven,” 
is to show that the vengeance comes from 
the judgment-seat on high: that it is in the 
form of a “sickle,” denotes the inevitableness 
of the doom: for just as the sickle, where it 
comes and has hooked the neck, is not drawn 
back with nothing but itself, but with the 
head reaped off, even so the vengeance 
which comes upon the swearers is severe, and 
will not desist until it have completed its 
work. But if we swear and escape, let us 
not be confident; this is but to our woe. For 
what think ye? How many, since Ananias 
and Sapphira, have dared the same with 
them? How is it then, say you, that they 
have not met with the same fate? Not 
because it was allowed in them, but because 
they are reserved. for a greater punishment. 
For those who often sin and are not punished, 
have greater reason to fear and dread than 
if they were punished. For the vengeance is 
increased for them by their present impunity 


and the long-suffering of God. Then let us. 


not look to this, that we are not punished; 
but let us consider whether we have not 
sinned: if sinning we are not punished, we 
have the more reason to tremble. Say, if you 
have a slave, and you only threaten him, and 
do not ‘beat him; when is he most in fear, 
when most inclined to run away? Is is not 
when you only threaten him? And hence we 
advise each other not to be continually using 





5 Evxatpov kal amd THs Madauas Setar ro xademdy THS EmLopKias 
thuepov. Meaning perhaps that this had occurred in one of 
the Scripture Lessons for the day. Below, Ka@amep yap dpé- 
mavov Omoumep av éumeoyn ovK av Kal’ éavTd aveAKkvabetn Movor, 
GAAG Kal amoTenvomerns THS Kehadjs. So A. B. N. Savil. and C., 
which last however has azo for amoteuvouéevns. Hales ap. Sav, 
suggests, that aroteuy. THs Keb, ought to be rejected: it is better 
however to supply eis tpdxyAov before éuméoy as in the trans- 
lation, The meaning is explained in Serm. ad. Pop. Antioch, 
xv. t. ii. 158. D. ‘‘A flying sword, one might manage to 
escape from, dpemavyy S& cis Tov TpaxnAoV EumEecodTaY Kat avTt 
cxo.viov yevoueryny, ovdels av Suapvyor, but from a sickle darted 
round the neck and catching it as a halter would, there can be 
no escape.’’ Hence it appears that the innovator has quite 
mistaken the Author’s meaning. He reads, KaOdrep yap dpéra- 
vov els TpdxNAov eumecoy ovK av Kab’ éavTd avedKvobein, mévet SE 
mas €Tt Kal amoTenvomévyns THs Kehadfs. i.e. ‘having cut off 
one head, it still remains, that it may cut off more:” which 
is irrelevant to the matter in hand, viz. how 70 Speravoedés 
denotes To abuxrov ris Tyswpias. Of the Edd. Savile alone 
retains the old and genuine reading. Montf. strangely 
“ Savilianant lectionem esse Morelliana quam sequi- 
mur obscurtorem.” 
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threats, thereby choosing rather to agitate 
the mind by the terror, and lacerating it 
worse than with blows. For in the one 
instance the punishment is momentary, but 
in the other it is perpetual. If then no one 
feels the stroke of the sickle, do not look to 
this, but rather let each consider whether he 
commits such sins. Many like things are 
done now as were done before the Flood, yet 
no flood has been sent: because there is a 
hell threatened, and vengeance. Many sin 
as the people did in Sodom, yet no rain of 
fire has been poured down: because a river 
of fire is prepared. Many go the lengths of 
Pharaoh; yet they have not fared like 
Pharaoh, they have not been drowned in a 
Red Sea: for the sea that awaits them, is the 
sea of the bottomless pit, where the punish- 
ment is not accompanied with insensibility, 
where there is no suffocation to end all, but 
in ever lengthened torture, in burning, in 
strangling, they are consumed there. Many 
have offended like the Israelites, but no 
serpents have devoured them: there awaits 
them the worm that never dieth. Many have 
been like Gehazi, yet they have not been 
struck with leprosy: for instead of leprosy, it 
remains for them to be cut asunder, and num- 
bered among the hypocrites. Many have 
both sworn and forsworn; but if they have 
indeed escaped, let us not be confident : the 
gnashing of teeth awaits them. Yea, here 
too they will suffer many grievous woes, 
though, it. may be, not immediately, but after 
further transgressions, that the vengeance 
may be the greater; for even we often set 
out at first with small sins, and then through 
great offences lose all. Therefore when you 
see anything happening to you, call to mind 
that particular sin of yours. The sons of 
Jacob are an example of this. Remember 











Joseph’s brothers; they had sold their 
brother, they had even attempted to slay 
him; nay, they had slain him,*as far as 
inclination went; they had deceived and 
grieved the old man; they suffered nothing. 
After many years they are brought into 
extreme peril, and now they are put in remem- 
brance of this their sin. Exceeding wisely 
is this circumstance brought in. Hear what 
they say: “We are verily guilty concerning 
our brother.” (Gen. xlii. 21.) In this man- 
ner then do thou also, when anything hap- 
pens, say, We are verily guilty, because we 
have not obeyed Christ; because we have 
sworn; my much swearing, and my false 
swearing, has fallen upon my own head. 
Confess thou; since they also confessed, and 
were saved. For what though the punish- 
ment follow not immediately? Since Ahab 
also did not immediately after his sin in the 
matter of Naboth suffer that vengeance which 
he yet at last suffered. (1 Kings xxi. 19.) 
And what is the reason of this? God sets 
thee a time, in which to wash thyself clean ; 
but if thou persist, at last He will send down 
the vengeance. You have seen the fate of 
liars. Consider what is the fate of false 
swearers , consider, and desist. It is impossi- 
ble a swearer should not forswear himself, 
whether he will or not; and no perjurer can 
be saved. One false oath sufficeth to finish 
all, to draw down upon us the whole measure 
of vengeance. Let us then take heed to 
ourselves, that we may escape the punishment 
due to this offence, and be deemed worthy 
of the loving kindness of God, through the 
grace and mercies of His only-begotten Son, 
with Whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost 
be glory, power, and honor, now and ever, 
and world without end. Amen, 
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“Then having risen up, the high-priest and they that 
were with him (which is the sect of the Sadducees) 
were filled with indignation, and laid their hands 
on the Apostles, and put them in the common 
prison.” 


“‘ HAVING risen up,” that is, being1 roused, 
being excited at the things taking place, “the 





+ Ccumenius has in part preserved the true reading, r. é. 
SueyepOeis, KivnGels, émt Tots yvomévors [text omitted] opodporepov 
avtois émtiderar, A. B. C. Cat. 7. €., denyepOn, xivnBels emi tots 
yev. “Kat €0. avtovs év 7.6.” Nov ahodp, abtots émtiberrar. 
And again after mpaous écecOa1,—Kai ododp. émtidevtar (Cat. 
émitiBerar) €Gevto avTovs, d., ev T. 6." Ayyedos Sé x. 7. AA—E, D. 





high-priest and they which were with him 
(which is the sect of the Sadducees) were 





Fy Edd. = Nothing more reckless than wickedness, nothing 
more audacious. Having learned by experience the courage 
of these men, from the attempts they had made before, they 
nevertheless attempt, and again come to the attack. What 
means it, * And having risen up, the high-priest and they that 
were with him?’ He was roused, it Says, being excited at 
what had taken place. ‘And laid their hands on the Apostles, 
and put them in the common prison.’ Now they assault them 
more vigorously: but did not forthwith, etc. And whence is 
it manifest that they assaulted them more vigorously? From 
their putting them in the common prison. Again they are in- 
volved in danger, and again they experience succor from God. 
And in what manner, hear from what follows,”’ 
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filled with indignation, and laid their hands 
on the Apostles:” they now assault them 
more vigorously: “and put them in the com- 
mon prison ;” but did not forthwith bring 
them to trial, because they expected them 
again to be softened down. “ But the Angel 
of the Lord opened the prison doors, and 
brought them forth, and said, Go, stand and 
speak in the temple to the people allthe words 
of this life.” “And when they heard that, they 
entered into the temple early in the morning, 
and taught.” (v. 19-21.) This was done both 
for the encouragement of the disciples, and for 
the benefit and instruction of the others. And 
observe how the proceeding in the present 
instance is just the same asin what Christ Him- 
self did. Namely, in His miracles though He 
does not let men see them in the act of being 
wrought, He furnishes the means whereby 
they may be apprised of the things wrought : 
thus, in His Resurrection, He did not let them 
see how He rose: in the water made wine, 
the guests do not see it done, for they have 
been drinking much, and the discernment He 
leaves to others. Just so in the present case, 
they do not see them in the act of being 
brought forth, but the proofs from which they 
might gather what had been done, they do 
see. And it was by night that the Angel put 
them forth. Why was this? Because’ in 
this way they were more believed than they 
would have been in the other: so, people 





1’Ort odtw paAAov 7 éxeivws emioTevOncav’ oTw Kal OvK av 
emi rd épwracat HAGov, ovK av étTEpws exiotevoov. If it be meant 
that the Apostles were more believed because the miracle 
itself was not seen, than they would have been if the Angel 
had brought them out in open day, this may be understood in 
a sense which St. Chrys. expresses elsewhere, viz. with refer- 
ence to the nature of faith: “‘in the latter case there could 
have been no room for doubt; people would have been forced 
to acknowledge the claims of the Apostles.”” Thus Hom. vi. 
inz Cor. ‘ Put the case that Christ should come this moment 
with all the Angels, reveal Himself as God, and all be subject 
unto Him: would not the heathen believe? But will this be 
counted unto the heathen for faith? No: this were no faith; 
for a compulsory power from without—the visible appearance 
—would have effected this. There is no free choice in the 
matter: ovx éor. Td mpayua mpoaipecews.”” But then the next 
sentence ought to be, ‘Exeivws yap vd’ av emt To Ep. HAGov: et 6é 
ovx oltws, ovK ay érépws ém., or to that effect.—Perhaps, how- 
ever, the meaning is rather : ‘‘It was so plain to common sense 
that a miracle must have been wrought, that had the Angel 
brought them out in the sight of all men (otrw), they could not 
have been more believed than they had a right to be as the 
case was (éxeivws). Had the miracle been performed openly 
(otrw), people would have had no occasion even to ask, How is 
this? And they who, as it was, were not brought to ask such 
a question, would certainly not have believed under any other 
circumstances. So in the Old Testament, Nebuchadnezzar, 
when he sees the Holy Men praising God in the furnace, is 
brought to ask in amazement, Did we not cast three men, etc.: 


but these priests are so hardened, that instead of asking as 


they ought to have done, How came ye out? they only ask, as 
if nothing had happened, Did we not straitly charge you, etc. 
And observe, they have no excuse for their wilful apathy: for 
they have had a full report of the circumstances from the offi- 
cers: the prison shut, the’ guards at their posts. If this be 
the meaning, we must replene ovk ay or o¥6 av in the sentence 
6ru ovTw paddov x. 7. A. But the text is too corrupt to be re- 
‘stored by any simple amendation.—Edd. ‘‘ Because in this 
way, etc. especially as they would hot have been brought to 
ask the question, nor yet in another case would they them- 
selves have believed; ’’ aAAws Te Kal OTL OVK ay, and ovre why 


érépws av Kai avTot émiorevoay. 
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would not even have had occasion to put the 
question: they would not in some other way 
have believed. So it was in the old times, in 
the case of Nebuchadnezzar: he saw them 
praising God in the furnace, and then indeed 
he was put in amazement. (Dan. iii. 24.) 
Whereas then these priests ought as their first 
question to have asked, How came ye out? in- 
stead of this, as if nothing had happened, they 
ask, “ Did we not straitly charge you not to 
speak?” (v. 28.) And observe, by report 
of others they are apprised of all the circum- 
stances: they see the prison remaining closed 
with safety, and the guards standing before 
the doors.? A twofold security this; as was 
the case at the sepulchre, where was both 
the seal, and the men to watch. See how 
they fought against God! Say, was this of 
man’s doing, that happened to them? Who 
led them forth, when the doors were shut? 
How came they out, with the keepers standing 
before the door? Verily they must be mad or 
drunken to talk so. Here are men, whom 
neither prison, nor bonds, nor closed doors, 
had been able to keep in; and yet they expect 
to overpower them: such is their childish 
folly! Their officers come and confess what 
has taken place, as if on purpose to debar 
them from all show of reason. Do you mark 
how there is miracle upon miracle, differing 
in kind, some wrought by them, others on 
them, and these more illustrious than the 
others? ‘And when they heard that, they 
entered into the temple early in the morning, 
and taught. But the high-priest came, and 
they that were with him, and called the coun- 
cil together, and all the senate of the children 
of Israel, and sent to the prison to have them 
brought. But when the officers came, and 
found them not in the prison, they returned, 
and told, saying, The prison truly found we 
shut with all safety, and the keepers standing 
without before the doors: but when we had 
opened, we found no man within. Now when 
the high-priest and the captain of the temple 
and the chief priests heard these things, they 


| doubted of them whereunto this would grow.” 


(v. 21-25.) It® is well ordered that the infor- 
mation was not brought to them at once, but 
they are first utterly at a loss what to think, 
that when they have considered it well and 
seen that there is a Divine Power in the case, 
then they may learn the whole state of the 
case. ‘Then came one, and told them, say- 





2 Here the Mss. insert v. 21-23, inconveniently; for it inter- 
rupts the connection. Chrys, here deviates from his usual 
method, not following the narrative point by bio but re- 
flecting first upon the conduct of the priests. Of course it is 
to be understood, that the whole text, at least to v, 28, had 
been first read out. 

3 In the Mss, this comment is placed before v. 24. 
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ing, Behold, the men whom ye put in prison 
are standing in the temple, and teaching the 
people. Then went the captain with the 
other officers, and brought them without 
violence: for they feared the multitude, lest 
they should have been stoned.” (v. 25, 26.) 
O the folly of the men! “They feared,” saith 
he, “the multitude.’ Why, how had the 
multitude helped the Apostles? When they 
ought to have feared that God Who was 
continually delivering them like winged crea- 
tures out of their power, instead of that, “ they 
feared the multitude! ‘And the high-priest,” 
shameless, reckless, senseless, ‘asked them, 
saying, Did not we straitly command you that 
ye should not teach in this name ? and, behold, 
ye have filled Jerusalem with your doctrine, 
and intend to bring this man’s blood upon us.” 
(v. 27, 28.) What then (say the Apostles)? 
Again with mildness they address them; and 
yet they might have said, ‘‘ Who are ye, that 
ye countermand God?” But what do they 
say? Again in the way of exhortation and 
advice, and with much mildness, they make 
answer. ‘“* Then Peter and the other Apostles 
answered and said, We ought to obey God 
rather than men.”. (v. 29.) High magna- 
nimity! He shows them too that they are 
fighting against God. For, he says, Whom 
ye killed, Him hath God raised up. “ The 
God of our fathers raised up Jesus, Whom ye 
slew and hanged on a tree. Him hath God 
exalted with His right hand to be a Prince 
and a Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel, 
and forgiveness of sins.” (v.30, 31.) And 
again they refer the whole to the Father, that 
He should not seem to be alien to the Father. 
“ And hath exalted,” saith He, “ with his right 
hand.” He affirms not merely the Resurrec- 
tion, but the Exaltation also. ‘‘ For to give 
repentance to Israel.” Observe here as 
before the gain (to them): observe the 
perfection of doctrine conveyed in the form of 
apology. ‘‘And we are witnesses of these 
things.” (v. 32.) Great boldness of speech ! 
And the ground of their credibility : “And so 
is also the Holy Ghost, Whom God hath given 
to them that obey Him.” Do you observe 
that they allege not only the Spirits testi- 
mony? And they said not, “Whom He hath 
given’ to us, but, “to them that obey Him: 
therein alike showing their own unassuming 
temper, and intimating the greatness of the 
gift, and showing the hearers that it was possi- 
ble for them also to receive the Spirit. See, 
how these people were instructed .both by 
deeds and by words, and yet they paid no 








1 Here A. B. C.N. insert v. 29 omitted above by the two 
first. The following sentence, omitted here by D, E. F. and 
inserted after v. 31, is there repeated by A. B. C. 
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heed, that their condemnation might be just. 
For to this end did God suffer the Apostles to 
be brought to trial, that both their adversaries 
might be instructed, and all might learn, and 
that the Apostles might be invigorated to 
boldness of speech. ‘ And they hearing that, 
were cut to the heart.” (v. 33.) The? others 
(on a former occasion) “when they heard 
these things were pricked;”’ here they were 
cut (as with a saw) (derpiovro) “and desired to 
slay them.” (ch. ii. 37.) 

But it is necessary now to look over again 
what we have read. “But the angel of the 
Lord by night opened the prison doors, and 
brought them forth, and said, Go, stand and 
speak in the temple to the people all the 
words of this life. Brought * them forth.” 
(Recapitulation, v. 19, 20.) He did not bring 
them away to benefit themselves thereby, but, 
“ Stand,” he says, “ and speak in the temple 
to the people.” But if the guards had put 
them out, as those thought, they would have 
fled, that is, supposing they had been induced 
to come out: and if those had put them forth, 
they would not have stood in the temple, but 
would have absconded. No one is so void of 
sense, as not at once tosee this. ‘‘ Did we 
not straitly charge you?” (v. 28.) Well, if 
they undertook to obey you, ye do well to call 
them to account: but if even at the very time 
they told you they would not obey, what 
account have you to call them to, what de- 
fence is there for them to make? “ And 
behold ye have filled Jerusalem with your 
doctrine, and intend to bring this man’s blood 
upon us.” * Mark the inconsistency of the 





2 E, Edd. ‘‘ Observe the excess of their wickedness. When 
they ought to have been struck with alarm at what they heard, 
here they are cut (to the heart), and take counsel in their 
temerity (BovAevovrar eikyj) to slay (them).”’ The innovator 
did not perceive the reference to ii. 37 in ot aAAou “S tadTa aKovc- 
avTes KaTevvynoay.”” 

3 E. and Edd. ‘‘‘ Having brought them forth.’ He does not 
himself bring them away, but lets them go: that in this way 
also their intrepidity might be known; which also they 
showed, in that by night they entered into the temple and 
taught.” In the following sentence perhaps the purport of 
what St. Chrys. said was, that ‘if, as the priests supposed, 
the guards had let them out, the guards themselves would 
have absconded, and the Apostles would not have stood in the 
temple, but would have escaped.’ Ei ye meuc@evres may have 
been said of the guards, “‘if they had been bribed or other- 
wise induced to let them out;” but all the Mss. have et ye 7. 


.€&AGov, in the sense, ‘‘ supposing, which is not likely, that the 


Apostles had been induced to come forth at the request of the 
guards.” Savile gives this clause to the latter part, beginning 
as E. and Edd. with paadov 8¢ ei c&€B, for Kai ei eéeB. * Sup- 
posing they had been induced to come out, or rather if those 
had put them out:” Ben. refers it to what precedes; ‘* they 
would have fled, if they had come out at their request: nay, 
if those had put them out,”’ etc. : 

* The meaning of the council’s statement : “ Ye intend to 
bring this man’s blood upon us”? (28) probably is: You would 
cause an insurrection against us and thus be avenged for the 
crucifixion of Jesus (Meyer): others take it to mean: You 
would carry the idea that we had murdered an innocent man 
in crucifying Jesus (Hackett). The strong language of Peterin 
reply (29) which seems to imply: We cannot help conse- 
quences ; we must obey God in our preaching and healing, 
favors the former view. The confusion of the text of Chrys. 


here this point uncertain. 


pos tm loco) makes his view on 


-Gospel of life. 
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accusations, and the exceeding folly. They 
want to make it appear now, that the disposi- 
tions of the Jews’ are sanguinary, as if the 
were doing these things not for the truth’s 
sake, but in the wish to be revenged. And 
for this reason too the Apostles do not 
answer them with defiance (@paséwe): for they 
were teachers. And yet where is the man, 
who, with a whole city to back~him, and 
-endowed with so great grace, would not have 
spoken and uttered something big? But not 
so did these: for they were not angered; no, 
they pitied these men, and wept over them, 
and marked in what way they might free them 
from their error and wrath. And they no 
longer say to them, “ Judge ye:” (ch. iv. 19) 
but they simply affirm, saying, “Whom God 
raised up, Him do we preach: it is by the 
will of God that these things are done.” They 
said not, Did not we tell you even then, that 
“we cannot but speak the things which we 
have seen and heard?” (ib. 20.) for they are 
not contentious for glory; but they repeat 
again the same story,—the Cross, the Resur- 
rection. And they tell not, wherefore He was 
crucified—that it was for our sakes: but they 
hint at this indeed, but not openly as yet, 
wishing to terrify them-awhile. And yet what 
sort of rhetoric is here? None at all,? but 
everywhere it is still the Passion, and the 
Resurrection and the Ascension, and the end 
wherefore: ‘The God of our fathers raised 
up Jesus,” etc. (v. 30, 31.) And yet what 
improbable assertions are these! Very im- 
probable, no doubt; but for all that, not 
rulers, not people, had a word to say against 
them: but those had their mouths stopped, 
and these received the teaching. “And we,” 
saith he, “are witnesses of these things.” 
(V2"32..) Of what things? Of His having 
promised forgiveness and repentance: for the 
Resurrection indeed was acknowledged, now. 
But that He giveth forgiveness, both we are 
witnesses, and “so is the Holy Ghost,” Who 
would not have come down, unless sins had 
been first remitted: so that this is an indis- 
putable proof. ‘‘ When they heard that, they 
were cut” (to the heart), “ and took counsel 
to slay them.” (v. 33.) Hearest thou of the 





1 dovixas Aovmov BovAovTar SeiEar Tas mpoa.peres TOV ‘Tovdatwv. 
As the latter part of the sentence, ws ov 5: aAnBevav tavTa mot- 
ovvTwy aA’ apvvacbat BovAowevwy, seems inapplicable to the 
Jews, and to be meant for the Apostles, it may be conjectured 
that the true reading is ray ‘AwooroAwy: ‘that the Apostles 
were bent upon having blood.” But all the Mss. have tov 
‘TovSaiwv, and the sense so far is satisfactory: viz. They 
want to make it appear now indeed what bloody-minded men 
the Jews are: now, not when Christ was crucified. 

2 The modern text: “So artlessly did they preach the 
But when he says, ‘He hath exalted, he 
namely, ‘to give repentance he 
adds, ‘to Israel, and remission of sins.’ But, it will be said, 
these things seemed incredible. How say you? And why 
not rather credible. seeing that neither rulers,” etc. 


states for what purpose, 











forgiveness of sins, O wretched man, and that 
God doth not demand punishment, and dost 
thou wish to slay them? What wickedness 
was this! And yet, either they ought to have 
convicted them of lying, or if they could not 
do that, to have believed: but if they did not 
choose to believe, yet they ought not to slay 
them. For what was there deserving of 
death? Such was their intoxication, they did 
not even see what had taken place. Observe, 
how everywhere the Apostles, when they have 
made mention of the crime, add the mention 
of forgiveness ; showing, that while what had 
been done was worthy of death, that which 
was given was proffered to them as to bene- 
factors! In what other way could any one 
have persuaded them ? 


“Then stood up the high-priest,” etc. As? 
men in high repute, these (the Apostles) were 
about to take their place near to the Prophets. 
The Sadducees were they that were most sore 
on the subject of the Resurrection. But 
perchance some one will say: Why, what 
man, endowed with such gifts as the Apostles 
were, would not have been great? But 
consider,* I pray you, how, before that they 
were endowed with the grace, “they were 
continuing steadfastly with one accord in 
prayer” (ch. i. 14), and depending on the 
aid from above. And dost thou, my beloved, 
hope for the kingdom of heaven, yet endurest 
naught? And hast thou received the Spirit, 
yet sufferest not such things, nor encounterest 
perils? But they, before they had breathing- 
time from their former dangers, were again 
led into others. And even this too, that there 
is no arrogance, no conceit, how great a good 


3 Here begins a second recapitulation or rather gleaning, 
partly of matter not touched upon before, partly of further 
remarks on-what has been said,—‘Qs evdoximodytes eyyis TOY 
mpodytav éuedAdov totacGar, This relates to v. 13-16, as the 
reason why they were “filled with indignation.’’ The inno- 
vator (E. F. D. Edd.) not perceiving this, alters @s evdoxcno- 
bvrTes to H ws evdoximodvTas, which he joins to the former sen- 
tence, ‘‘ How else could any one have persuaded them than 
(by treating them) as persons in high repute?” and adds, 
“And mark their malignity: they set on them the Sadducees 
who were most sore on the subject of the Resurrection: but 
they got nothing by their wickedness. But perchance,” etc. 

4°St. Chrysostom frequently contends against the common 
‘excuse, ‘‘We cannot attain to the holiness of the first Chris-~ 
tians, because there are no miracles now.” Thus, he urges, 
Hom. in Matt, x\vi., that it was not their miracles that made 
the saints, both of the Old and of the New Testament, great 
and admirable, but their virtues: without which, no miracles 
would have availed for themselves or others: that if they 
wrought miracles, it was after they, by their noble qualities 
and admirable lives had attracted the Divine grace: for 
miracles proceed from a holy life, and this is also their goal: 
only he that lives a holy life receives this grace; and he that 
receives it, receives it only that he may amend the life of 
others. . . Let no man therefore wait for miracles. It afflicts 
the evil spirit when he is expelled from the body, much more 
when he sees the soul set free from sin: for in this lies Satan’s 
great power, and to destroy this, Christ died. In expelling 
this from thyself, thou hast performed a miracle greater than 
all miracles. This is not my doctrine; jit is the doctrine of 
the Apostle Paul. x Cor. xii. 31, the “more excellent way ”’ 
is not miracles, but Charity, the root of all good. If we 

ractise this we need no miracles; and if we practise not 
rom miracles we shall get no good. 
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itis! To converse with mildness, what a 
gain itis! For not all that they did was the 


immediate work of grace, but there are many 
marks of their own zeal as well. That the 
gifts of grace shine forth in them, this was 
from their own diligence. See, for instance, 
from the very beginning, how careful Peter is ; 
how sober and vigilant: how they that be- 
lieved cast away their riches, had no private 
property, continued in prayer, showed that 
they were of one mind, passed their time in 
fastings. What grace, I ask (alone), did all 
this? Therefore it is that He brings the 
evidence home to them through their own 
officers. Just as in the case of Christ, it was 
their officers who said, “‘ Never man spake as 
this Man speaketh.” (John vii. 46.) These! 
(proofs) are more apt to be believed than the 
Resurrection.—Observe also the moderation 
shown by (the rulers) themselves, and how 
they give way. “The high-priest asked 
them, saying,” etc. (v. 27): here he reasons 
with them, forsooth, in a moderate tone; for 
he was frightened: indeed to hinder was 
what he desired rather than to kill, since that 
he cannot do: and with the view to rouse 
them all, and show them the extreme danger 
they are in, “And intend,” says he (to the 
Apostles), “ to bring this man’s blood upon us.” 
Dost thou still take Him to be but man? He 
wants to make it appear that the injunction 
was necessary for their own safety. But 
mark what (Peter) says: ‘‘Him hath God 
exalted with His right hand to be a Prince 
and a Saviour, for to give repentance to 
Israel, and forgiveness of sins.” (v. 31.) 
Here he forbears to mention the Gentiles, not 
to give them a handle against him. ‘“ And 
they desired,” it says, “to slay them.” (v. 
33.) See again these in perplexity, these in 
pain: but those in quiet and cheerfulness and 
delight. It is not merely, They were grieved, 
but “They were cut” (to the heart). Truly 
this makes good that proverb, “ Evil do, evil 
fare:” as we may see in this case. Here 
were these men in bonds, set at the bar of 
judgment, and the men that sit in judgment 
upon them were in distress and helpless per- 
plexity. For as he who strikes a blow upon 
the adamant, gets the shock of the blow him- 
self, so it was with these men. But they saw 
that not only was their boldness of speech 
not stopped, but rather their preaching in- 
creased the more, and that they discoursed 
without a thought of fear, and afforded them 
no handles against them. 


1 radra THs avactagews muigToTepa, EH. omits this, and inserts 
anyyeiAav Umoatpéewavres amep eldov, ‘* They reported on their 
return just what they had seen:’’ so Edd. except Savile, who 
retains the reading of E. and adds to it as above (from N.) 
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Let us imitate these, my beloved: let us be 
undaunted in all our dangers. There is noth- 
ing dreadful to him that fears God; but all 
that is dreadful is for others. For when a 


‘man is delivered from his passions, and re- 


gards all present things as a shadow, say, 
from whom shall he suffer anything dreadful ? 
whom shall he have to fear? whom shall he 
need plead to? Let us flee to this Rock 
which cannot be shaken. If any one were to . 
build for us a city, and throw up a wall 
around it, and remove us to a land uninhab- 
ited, where there were none to disturb us, and 
there supply us with abundance of everything, 
and not suffer us to have aught to trouble us 
with anybody, he would not set us in such 
perfect safety, as Christ hath done now. Be 
it a city made of brass, if you will, surrounded 
on all sides with a wall, lofty and impregna- 
ble, let there be no enemy near it; let it have 
land plentiful and rich, let there be added 
abundance of other things, let the citizens too 
be mild and gentle, and no evil-doer there, 
neither robber, nor thief, no informer, no 
court of justice, but merely agreements 
(owaiAdauara) ; and let us dwell in this city : not 
even thus would it be possible to live in 
security. Wherefore?. Because there could 
not but be differences with servants, with 
wives, with children, to be a groundwork 
of much discomfort. But here was nothing 
of the kind; for here was nothing at all to 
pain them or cause any discomfort. Nay, 
what is more wonderful to say, the very things 
which are thought to cause discomfort, be- 
came matter of all joy and gladness. For tell 
me, what was there for them to be annoyed 
at? what to take amiss? Shall we cite a 
particular case for comparison with them? 
Well, let there be one of consular dignity, 
let him be possessed of much wealth, let 
him dwell in the imperial city, let him 
have no troublesome business with anybody, 
but only live in delight, and have nothing else 
but this to do, seated at the very summit of 
wealth and honor and power: and let us set 
against him a Peter, in bonds if you will, in 
evils without number: and we shall find that 
he is the man that lives the most delightfully. 
For when there is such excess of joy, as to be 
delighted when in bonds, think what must be 
the greatness of that joy! For like as those 
who are high in office, whatsoever evils may 
happen, are not sensible of them, but continue 
in enjoyment: so did these the more rejoice 
on account of these very evils. For it is im- 
possible, impossible in words to express how 
great pleasure falls to their lot, who suffer for 
Christ’s sake: for they rejoice in their suffer- 
ings, rather than in their good things. Whoso 
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loves Christ, knows what I say.—But what as 
regards safety? And who, I ask, if he were 
ever so rich, could have escaped so many 
perils, going about among so many different 
nations, for the sole purpose! of bringing 
about a reformation in their manner of life ? 
For it was just as if by royal mandate that 
they carried all before them, nay, far more 
easily, for never mandate could have been so 
effectual, as their words were. For the royal 
edict compels by necessity, but these drew 
men willingly and spontaneously, yea, and 
with hearts above measure thankful. What 
royal edict, I ask, would ever have persuaded 
men to part with all their property and their 
lives ; to despise home, country, kindred, yea, 
even self-preservation? Yet the voices of 
fishermen and tent-makers availed for this. 
So that they were both happy, and more pow- 
erful and strong than all others. ‘“ Yes,” say 
you, “those of course were, for they wrought 
miracles.” (supra, p. 83, note 4.) But I ask, 
what miracles did those who believed work, 
the three thousand, and the five thousand; 
and yet these, we read, passed their time in 
gladness? And well they might: for that 
which is the groundwork of all discomforts, 
the possession of riches, was done away with. 
For that, that, I say, was ever the cause both 
of wars and fighting, and grief, and discom- 
fort, and all evils: the thing which makes life 
full of labor and troubles, it is that. And 
indeed it would be found that many more rich 
than poor have reason to be sad. If any 
think this is not true, their notion is derived 
not from the nature of the things, but 
from their own fancy. And if the rich do 
enjoy some sort of pleasure, this is not to 
be wondered at: for even those who are 
covered all over with the itch, have a good 
deal of pleasure. For that the rich are for all 
the world like these, and their mind affected in 
the same sort, is plain from this circumstance. 
Their cares annoy them, and they choose to 
be engrossed with them for the sake of the 
momentary pleasure: while those who are 
free from these affections, are in health and 
without discomfort. Whether is more 
pleasant, I ask, whether of the two more safe? 
To have to take thought only for a single loaf 
of bread and suit of clothes, or for an im- 
mense family, both slaves and freemen, not 
having care about himself (only)? For as 
this man has his fears for himself, so have you 
for those who depend on your own person. 
Why, 21 pray you, does poverty seem a thing 

2 Edd, “And why,” you will ask, “is poverty thought a 
thing to be fled from!’ Why, because other good things are, 


in the judgment of many, things to be fled from, not because 
they are to be deprecated, but because hard of attainment. 
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to be shunned? Just in the same way as 
other good things are, in the judgment of 
many, things to be deprecated. ‘“ Yes,” say 
you, “but it is not that those good things 
are subjects for deprecation, but that they are 
hard of attainment.” Well, so is poverty, not 
a thing to be deprecated, but hard of attain- 
ment: so that if one could bear it, there 
would be no reason to deprecate it. For how 
is it that the Apostles did not deprecate it ? 
how is it that many even choose it, and so far 
from deprecating, even run to it? For that 
which is really a thing to be deprecated, 
cannot be an object of choice save to mad- 
men. But if it be the men of philosophic and 
elevated minds that betake themselves to this, 
as to a Safe and salubrious retreat, no wonder 
if to the rest it wears a different appearance. 
For, in truth, the rich man seems to me to be 
just like a city, unwalled, situated in a plain, 
inviting assailants from all sides: but poverty, 
a secure fortress, strong as brass can make it, 
and the way up to it difficult. ‘ And yet,” say 
you, “the fact is just the reverse: for these 
are they, who are often dragged into courts of 
law, these are they who are overborne and 
ill-treated.” No: not the poor, as poor, but 
those who being poor want to be rich. But I 
am not speaking of them, but of such as make 
it their study to live in poverty. For say, 
how comes it that nobody ever drags the 
brethren of the hills into courts of law? and 
yet if to be poor is to be a mark for op- 
pression, those ought most of all to be dragged 
thither, since they are poorer than all others. 
How comes it that nobody drags the common 
mendicants into the law-courts? Because 
they are come to the extreme of poverty. 
How is it that none does violence to them, 
none lays vexatious informations against 
them? Because they abide in a stronghold 
too safe for that. How many think it a con- 
dition hard to struggle against, poverty, I 
mean, and begging! What then, I ask, is it a 
good thing to beg? “It is good, if there be 
comfort,” say you; “if there be one to give: it 
is a life so free from trouble and reverses, as 
every one knows.” But I do not mean to 
commend this; God forbid! what I advise is 
the not aiming at riches. 

For say, whom would you rather call 
blessed? those who find themselves at home 
with virtue, (émurydetove Toc apeth) or those who 
stand aloof? Of course, those who are near. 
Say then, which of the two is the man to learn 
anything that is profitable, and to shine in the 
true wisdom? the former, or the latter? The 
first, all must see. If you doubt it, satisfy 
yourself in this way. Fetch hither from the 
market-place any of the poor wretches there ; 
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let him be a cripple, lame, maimed: and then 
produce some other person, comely of aspect, 
strong in body, full of life and vigor in every 
part, overflowing with riches: let him be of 
illustrious birth, and possessed of great power. 
Then let us bring both these into the school 
of philosophy: which of them, I ask, is more 
likely to receive the things taught? ‘The first 
precept, at the outset, ‘Be lowly and moder- 
ate” (for this is Christ's command): which 
will be most able to fulfil it, this one or the 
other? “Blessed are they that mourn” 
(Matt. v. 4): which will most receive this say- 
ing? “Blessed are the lowly:” which will 
most listen to this? “Blessed are the pure 
in heart. Blessed are they which do hunger 
and thirst after righteousness. Blessed are 
they which are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake” (ib. 8, 6, 10). Which will with ease 
receive these sayings? And, if you will, let 
us apply to all of them these rules, and see 
how they will fit. Is not the one inflamed 
and swollen all over, while the other is ever 
lowly minded and subdued in his whole bear- 
ing? Itis quite plain. Yes, and there is a 
saying to that effect among those that are 
without: “(I was) a slave,! Epictetus by 
name, a cripple in body, for poverty a very 
Irus, and a friend of. the Immortals.” For 
how, I would ask, can it be otherwise, but 
that the soul of the rich must teem with evils ; 
folly, vainglory, numberless lusts, anger and 
passion, covetousness, iniquity, and what not? 
So that even for philosophy, the former is 
more congenially (émrydeia) disposed than the 
latter. By all means seek to ascertain which 
is the more pleasant: for this I see is the 
point everywhere discussed, whether such an 
one has the more enjoyable way of life. And 
yet even as regards this, we need not be in 
doubt; for to be near to health, is also to 
have much enjoyment. But whether of the 
two, I would ask, is best disposed (érur7decoc) 
to the matter now in hand, that which we will 
needs carry into accomplishment—our law, 
I mean—the poor man or the rich? Whether 
of them will be apt to swear? The man who 
has children to be provoked with, the man 
who has his covenants with innumerable par- 
ties, or the man who is concerned to apply for 
just a loaf of bread or a garment? This man 
has not even need of oaths, should he wish, 
but always lives free from cares of business ; 
nay, more, it is often seen that he who is dis- 
ciplined to swear not at all, will also despise 
riches; and one shall see in his whole behay- 


1 The Epigram is preserved in the Palatine Anthology, 
7. 676. 

Aovaos ’Emixtntos yevounr, Kai TOmaTL THpds, 

kai meviay"Ipos, kat pidos a0avarots. 
But our Mss. except E., for*Ipos have tepos, ‘t sacred.” 





ior his ways all branching off from this one 
good habit, and leading to meekness, to con- 
tempt of riches, to piety, to subduedness of 
soul, to compunction of heart. Then let us 
not be indolent, my beloved, but let us again 
show great earnestness : they who have suc- 
ceeded, that they may keep the success 
achieved, that they be not easily caught by 
the receding wave, nor the refluent tide carry 
them back again [they? too who are yet 
behindhand, that they may be raised up 
again, and strive to make up that which is 
wanting. And meanwhile let those who have 
succeeded, help those who have not been able 
to do the same]: and by reaching out their 
hands, as they would to men struggling in the 
deep water, receive them into the haven of 
no-swearing (dveuociac), For it is indeed a 
haven of safety, to swear not at all: whatever 
storms burst upon us, to be in no danger of 
sinking there: be it anger, be it insult, be it 
passion, be it what it may, the soul is stayed 
securely ; yea, though one have vented some 
chance word or other that ought not, and had 
been better not, to be spoken, yet be has laid 
himself under no necessity, no law. (Supra, 
Hom. ix. § 5. ad. Pop. Ant. vill, $3:)8 See 
what Herod did for his oath’s sake: he cut 
off the head of the Fore-runner. “ But be- 
cause of his oaths,” it says, “and because of 
them which sat at meat with him” (Mark vi. 
26), he cut off the head of the Prophet. 
Think what the tribes had to suffer for their 
oath in the matter of the tribe of Benjamin 
(Judges xxi. 5-10): what Saul had to suffer 
for his oath (1 Sam. xiv. 24, etc.). For Saul 
indeed perjured himself, but Herod did what 
was even worse than perjury, he committed 
murder. Joshua again—you know how it 
fared with him, for his oath in the matter of 
the Gibeonites. (Joshua, ch. ix.) For it is in- 
deed a snare of Satan, this swearing. Let us. 
burst ® the cords; let us bring ourselves into 
a condition in which it will be easy (not to 





2 Something is wanting in the old text to complete the 
sense: the matter in the brackets is supplied from E. D. F. 
Below, the same have: ‘to swear not at ots a haven, that one 
be not drowned by the storm bursting. For though wrath, 
though (sense of) insult, though passion boil over, yea though 
eying, be what it may, the soul is in security, so that it 
will not even utter aught that should not be spoken: for one 
has laid himself,” etc. 

3 Atappygwpev Ta oxowia: év evKodia KatacTicwpev éavTovs’ 
Tagns aToplas anahAaywpev Kai THS CaTaviKHS mayidos, i.e. ‘* The 
cords of this snare are, the ties of worldly business in the pos- 
session or pursuit of wealth: there is a condition, as was said 
above, in which it is full easy not to swear; let us bring ourselves 
into that condition: all that makes ussay, ‘We cannot hel 
Swearing,’ (waons dmopias), let us have done with it, and brea 
loose from the snare of the devil.” The exhortation connects 
both parts of the ““Morale’’—the commendation of voluntary 
poverty, and the invective against swearing, In the modern 
text (E . F. D. Edd.) this is lost sight of: it reads: Stapp, Ta 
OX. Kat cv evK. KaTaaTHTOMEY (al, -cwEV) Taons HuAaKis: amadAa- 
youev Ts gat. way. “Let us burst the cords, and we shall 


bring ourselves into a facility of : 
faettiaets y of all watchfulness; let us break 


iin 


ines 


‘seduced the greatest number. 
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swear); let us break loose from every entan- 
glement, and from this snare of Satan. Let 
us fear the command of the Lord: let us 
settle ourselves in the best of habits: that, 
making progress, and having achieved this 
and the rest of the commandments, we may 


obtain those good things which are promised 
to them that love Him, through the grace and 
loving-kindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with 
Whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost to- 
gether be glory, power, and honor, now and 
ever, and world without end. Amen. ~— 
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**Then stood there up one inthe council, a Pharisee, 
named Gamaliel, a doctor of the law, had in 
reputation among all the people, and commanded 
the men to be put forth a little space.” 


Tuts Gamaliel was Paul’s teacher. And 
one may well wonder, how, being so right- 
minded in his judgment, and withal learned 
in the law, he did not yet believe. But it 


cannot be that he should have continued in 


unbelief to the end.t Indeed it appears 
plainly from the words he here speaks. He 
“commanded,” it says, “to put the men forth 
a little space [and said unto them.]” 
Observe how judiciously he frames his speech, 
and how he immediately at the very outset 
puts them in fear. And that he may not be 
suspected of taking their part, he addresses 
them as if he and they were of the same 
opinion, and does not use much vehemence, 
but as speaking to men intoxicated through 
passion, he thus expresses himself: “ Ye men 
of Israel, take heed to yourselves what ye 
intend to do as touching these men.” (v. 35.) 
Do not, he would say, go to work rashly and 
in a hurry. “For before these days rose up 
Theudas, boasting himself.to be somebody : 
to whom a number of men, about four hun- 
dred, joined themselves : who was slain; and 
all, as many as obeyed him, were scattered, 
and brought to naught.” (v. 36.) By exam- 
ples he teaches them prudence; and, by way 
of encouragement, mentions last the man who 
Now before 
examples, he says, “Take heed 
to yourselves ;’ but when he has cited them, 
then he declares his opinion, and says, 
“Refrain from these men.” For, says he, 


a ————EE——EEE ae 

1 e Clementine Recogn. i. 65, Gamaliel is spoken of 
as fegine been early a Christian in secret. _Lucian the Pres- 
byter A.D. 415, writes an account of the discovery in conse- 
quence of a vision in which Gamaliel himself appeared to him, 
of the reliques of St. Stephen, together with those of Nico- 
demus and Gamaliel. See note on St. Augustin Comm. on 
St. John, p. 1048. Photius, Cod. 171, p. 199 read in a work of 
Eustratius how Gamaliel was baptized by St. Peter and St. 
John. (According to the Jewish tradition, Wolf. 8262. Hebr. 
ji. 882. he died President of the Sanhedrim, eighteen years 
after the fall of Jerusalem.) 


he gives the 





Vasa: 


“there rose up Judas of Galilee in the days 
of the taxing, and drew away much people 
after him: he also perished; and all, even 
as many as obeyed him, were dispersed. And 
now I say unto you, Refrain from these men, 
and let them alone: for if this council or 
this work be of men, it will come to naught. 
But jf it be of God, ye cannot overthrow 
them.” (al. 2) (v. 37-39.) Then? what 
is there, he would say, to hinder you to be 
overthrown? For, says he (take heed), “lest 
haply ye be found even to fight against God.” 
He would dissuade them both by the consid- 
eration that the thing is impossible, and 
because it. is not for their good. And he 
does not say by whom these people were de- 
stroyed, but that there they “were scattered,” 
and their confederacy fell away to nothing. 
For if, says he, it be of man, what needs any 
ado on your part? but if it be of God, for all 
your ado you will not be able to overcome it. 
The argument is unanswerable. “ And they 
were persuaded by him.” (v. 40.) How 
were they persuaded? So a§ not to slay 
them, but merely to scourge, For, it says, 
“ And when they had called the Apostles, 
and beaten them, they commanded that they 
should not speak in the name of Jesus, and 
let them go.” See after what great works 
they are scourged! And again their teaching 
became more extended: for they taught at 
home and in the temple, “ And they departed 
from the presence of the council, rejoicing 
that they were counted worthy to suffer shame 
for His name. And daily in the temple, and 
in every house, they ceased not to teach and 
preach Jesus Christ: (v. 41, 42.) And in 
those days, when the number of the disciples 
was multiplied, there arose a murmuring of 
the Hellenists against the Hebrews, because 
their widows were neglected in the daily 


2 The modern text: ‘‘ As if he had said, Forbear; and if 
these men came together of themselves, nothing will hinder 
them also to be overthrown.’’ C. reads yuas, ‘* What to hinder 
us ?’’ Catena, as aboye. 
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ministration.” (ch. vi. 1.) Not, absolutely in 
those immediate days; for it is the custom of 
Scripture to speak of things next about to 
happen, as taking place in immediate succes- 
sion. But by “Hellenists”’ I suppose he 
means those who spoke Greek [“against the 
Hebrews”’]: for’ they did not use the Greek 
language. Behold another trial! observe how 
from within and from without there are 
watrings, from the very first! “Then,” it says, 
“the twelve called the multitude of the disci- 
ples unto them, and said, It is not reason that 
we should leave the word of God, and serve 
tables.” (v. 2.) Well said: for the needful 
must give precedence to the more needful. 
But see, how straightway they both take 
thought for these (inferior matters), and yet 
do not neglect the preaching. ‘“ Because 
their widows were overlooked:” for those 
(the Hebrews) were treated as the persons of 
greater consequence (aideoydrepo).  “ Where- 
fore, brethren, look ye out among you seven 
men of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost 
and wisdom, whom we may appoint over this 
business. But we will give ourselves contin- 
ually to prayer, and to the ministry of the 
word. And the saying pleased the whole 
multitude: and they chose Stephen, a man 
full of faith and of the Holy Ghost (v. 3-5.) 
so were the others also full of faith ;? not to 
have the same things happening as in the 
case of Judas, as in the case of Ananias 
and Sapphira—‘‘and Philip, and Prochoras, 
and Nicanor, and Timon, and Parmenas, and 
Nicolas a proselyte of Antioch: whom they 
set before the Apostles: and when they had 
prayed, they laid their hands on them. And 
the word of God increased; and the number 
of the disciples multiplied in Jerusalem 
greatly; and a great company of the priests 
were obedient to the faith. (v. 5-7.) 

But ® let us look over again what has been 
spoken. “Ye men of Israel take heed to 
yourselves.”  (Recapitulation, v. 35.) See 
here, I pray you, how mildly Gamaliel rea- 
sons, and how he says but a few words to 
them, and does not recount ancient histories, 
although he might have done so, but more 
recent instances, which are most powerful to 


, 


1 obre yap éAAnuioTi SdueAéyovto. So A. B. C. N. but Cat. 
odro., and E. D. F. add ‘Efpatoe ovres. ‘‘ For these used the 
Greek language, being Hebrews,’’ There is no need to adopt 
this reading: the comment seems to belong to the words, 
against the Hebrews: viz. ‘‘they murmured against them, 
seeing they were overlooked, etc., for neither could these 
Hebrews converse with them in the Greek language.” 

2 dpa (Cat. dpa) kal éxecvor mAypers micTews Hoav (E. D. F. add 
ods kal efeAééavro). iva wy Ta aUTA K. tT. A. The meaning seems 
to be: ‘‘ If Stephen was a man full of faith, so were the others: 
(they were careful to choose only such,): in order that,” etc. 

3 Omitted in the old text: supplied by E.—Below, E. omits, 
“for, saith the Scripture, in the mouth of two witnesses: ’’ and 
amplifies the rest, adding, ‘‘even a third, superabundantly: 
both showing how well he himself speaks, and leading them 
away from their sanguinary purpose.” 











produce belief. With this view he throws out 
a hint himself, saying, “ For before these 
days” (v. 36): meaning, not many days be- 
fore. Now had he at once said, “ Let these 
men go,” both himself would have fallen into 
suspicion, and his speech would not have 
been so effective: but after the examples, it 
acquired its own proper force. And he men- 
tions not one instance, but a second also: 
“for,” saith the Scripture, “in the mouth of - 
two witnesses” (Matt. xvill. 16): and yet he 
had it in his power to mention even three. 
“ Refrain from these men.” (v. 38.) See 
how mild his manner is, and his speech not 
long, but: concise, and his mention even of 
those (impostors) how free from passion : 
“And all, as many as obeyed him, were scat- 
tered.” And * for all this he does not blas- 
pheme Christ. They heard him, all these 
unbelievers, heard him, these Jews. [“ For if 
this council or this work be of men, it will 
come to naught.’”’] Well then, since it did 
not come to nought, it is not of men. [* But 
if it be. of God, ye cannot overthrow it.”] 
(v. 39.) Once more he checks them by 
the impossibility and. the inexpediency of 
the thing, saying, “Lest haply ye be found 
even to fight against God.”* And he does 
not say, If Christ be God; but the work 
(itself) declares (this). He does not pro- 
nounce upon it, either that, it is “ of men,” or 
that it is “ of God;” but he leaves the proof 
to the future. ‘They were persuaded [by 
him].” (v. 40.) Then why, it may be asked, 
do ye scourge them? Such was the incontro- 
vertible justness of his speech, they could not 
look it in the face; nevertheless, they sated 
their own animosity; and again they expected 
to terrify them in this way. By the fact also 
of his saying these things not in‘the presence 
of the Apostles, he gained a hearing more 
than he would otherwise have done; and then 
the suavity of his discourse and the justness 
of what was said, helped to persuade them. 
In fact, this man all but preached the Gospel. 





4 Edd. from E. ‘Saying this, he speaks nothin 
mous against Christ, but what he most wishes, he effects. ‘ If,” 
says he, ‘it be of men, Y 
seems to me to put it to them by way of syllogism, and to say: 


Consequ ntly Since it has n c 
e , ot come to naught, it is not of 


* Meyer finds in the expression of Gamaliel (38, 39) ih at 
of me! an e€ av God—e &é é 
Geov eoriv’’ an indication that he leaned to the latter opinion. 
While this distinction is pr emaeie valid it can scarcely be 
though tolerant toward 
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““* Ye were persuaded,” one may say, “ that ye 
had not strength to overthrow it. Wherefore 
did ye not believe?” Such is the witness 
borne even by enemies. There it is four 
hundred, there, four thousand: and here the 
first movers were twelve. Let not the number 
which added itself affright you. (ch. ii. 41; 
iv. 4.) He might also have mentioned another 
instance, that of the Egyptian, but what he has 
spoken is fully sufficient. And heecloses his 
speech with an alarming topic: “Lest haply,” 
etc. And he does not pronounce upon it, 
lest he should seem to be pleading their 
cause; but he reasons by way of syllogism 
from the issue of the matter. And he does 
not venture to pronounce that it is not of 
men, nor yet that itis of God; for had he 
said that it was of God, they would have 
gainsaid him: but had he said that it was of 


‘men, they would again have taken prompt 


measures, Therefore he bids them wait for 
the end, saying, ‘‘ Refrain,” But they once 
more threaten knowing indeed that they avail 
nothing, but doing after their manner. Such 
is the nature of wickedness: it attempts even’ 
impossibilities.—“ And-after this man rose up 
Judas,” etc. These things Josephus relates 
imagetails, (Anz. xx. 8 ;-ib. v.2\3 xviii. 1.3.7. 
ii. 8.1.) But what a great thing it was that 
he ventured to affirm: that it was of God, 
when in the sequel it received its proof from 
the events! Great boldness of speech, great 
freedom from all respect of persons! ? And 
he does not say, “ But if yé do not overthrow 
it, itis of God;” but, “If it be of God, it will 
not be overthrown.” “And to him _ they 
agreed.” (v. 40.) They reverenced the high 
character of the man. “And they departed 
from the presence of the council, rejoicing 
that they were counted worthy to suffer shame 
for the name of Christ.” (v. 41.) What 
miracles so wonderful as this? Nowhere is 
the like of this recorded of the old saints: for 
Jeremiah indeed was scourged for the word of 
God, and they threatened Elijah, and the rest: 
but in this case, even by this very thing, and 
not only by their miracles, these showed forth 
the power of God. He does not say, that 
they were not pained, but that though pained 
they rejoiced. How does this appear? 








1. F. D. and Edd. (except Savile) add, waAAov 5&8 povovovxt 
rovaita Sixarodoyovjevos mpds avTovs amoteiverat, ‘Or rather 
he all but with just remonstrance thus expostulates with them: 
““VYe were persuaded,’ etc. Below, “Exe retpaxogvot, exer 
retpaxicxéAco' kal Ode x.7, A, But the mention of the four 
thousand, here referred to the second instance (Judas of Gal- 
ilee), is in fact derived from the case of the Egyptian, ch. Xxi. 
38, being the third instance which *‘ he might have cited. 
Accordingly the modern text substitutes, ** There four hun- 
dred stood up, and after this a great multitude. ar? 

2 B. and Edd. omit the following sentence, substituting the 
first two clauses of v. 40 and after ‘‘ the character of the man, 
add, “ wherefore also they desist from their purpose of killing 
the Apostles. and having only scourged they dismiss them. 








From their boldness afterwards: they were 
so instant still, even after their beatings, in 
preaching the word. ‘But in the temple,” 
it says, “and in every house, they ceased 
not to teach and preach Jesus Christ.” 
(v. 42.) “And in those days”—when these 
things were done, when there were scourg~ 
ings, when there were threatenings, when the 
disciples were multiplying—also, it says, 
“there arose a murmuring.” (ch. vi. 1.) 
And this comes of the multitude: for it is im-~ 
possible to have strict order in a multitude, 
“There arose a murmuring,” etc. to,x—‘“And& 
a great company of the priests were obedient 
to the faith—There arose murmuring against 
the Hebrews ”’—for that description of 
people seemed to be more honorable—“ be- 
cause their widows were neglected in the daily 
ministration.” * (v. 1-7.) So then there was 
a daily ministration for the widows. And 
observe how he calls it a “ministration ” (d:~ 
xovia), and not directly alms: extolling by this 
at once the doers, and those to whom it was 
done. ‘Were neglected.” This did not 
arise from malice, but perhaps from the care- 
lessness of the multitude. And therefore he 
brought it forward openly, for this was’ no 
small evil. Observe, how even in the begin- 
ning the evils came not only from without, but 
also from within. For you must not look to 
this only, that it was set to rights, but observe 
that it was a great evil that it existed.f 
“Then sthe twelve,” ete. (v.21) “Doe: you 
observe * how outward concerns succeed to 
inward? ‘They do not act at their own discre- 





3 Standing here by itself, this last clause of v, 7 is quite out 
of its place. It is best explained as marking the conclusion of 
the text v. 1-7 here again read out. In the old text it is 
followed by the comment, ’Exetvo yap 76 yévos eddker Tuntwrepor 
elvat: as if ‘‘this description of people”’ meant the priests: 
and then, “ And there arose,”’ it says, ‘‘a murmuring,” v. 1. 
We have restored the comment to its proper place.—The inno. 
vator adds as comment on v. 7: Todto aivittomévov eri Kai 
Serxvivtos Stu ad’ dv 6 Kata Xprotov Odvatos éoxevaabn, ToAAOL 
amd TovTwWY mLaTEVovaty. ~' This is by way of hint, to show that 
of those very persons, by whose machinations the sentence of 
death against Christ was procured, of those same many be~ 
liewe ‘There arose,” it says, ‘a murmuring,’ etc. And so 

dd. 

* The murmuring arose from the ‘‘ Hellenists’’ who are not 
mentioned by Chrys. (probably because of a defect of the text). 
These Hellenists are distinguished from the ‘‘ Hebrews”’ and 
were probably Greek-speaking Jews resident in Jerusalem 
who had become Christians and who are here distinguished by- 
their language from the great mass of the Jewish Christians 
who spoke the vernacular.—G. B. S. 

+ The neglect here referred to was doubtless, as Chrys, says, 
unintentional (vs. Meyer) and arose from the increasing diffi~ 
culties of administering the affairs of so large a society as the 
Christian community at Jerusalem had now become, on the 
plan of acommon treasury. The narrative gives the impres- 
sion that the complaint was not unfounded. It is not unlikely 
that the natural jealousy between the Greek and Palestinian 
Jews may have sharpened the sense of neglect. This is the 
first record of dissension in the Christian Church. We may 
note thus early the conditions which tended to develop a Jew-~ 
ish and a Gentile party in the church ; the germs of dissenting 
sects of Ebionites and Gnostics which developed into so many 
dangerous and harmful forms in the apostolic, and especially 
in the post-apostolic age.—G, B. S. 

4 ‘@pds Ta c£w Siadexdueva Ta €ow; E. omits this and so Edd, 
The antithesis here seems to be, not, as before, of evils from 
without and from within the Church; but of the concerns of 
the body and of the soul. 
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tion, but plead for themselves to the congre- 
gation. So ought it to be done now. “It is 
not reason,” says he, “ that we should leave 
the word of God, and serve tables.” First he 
puts to them the unreasonableness of the 
thing ; that it is not possible for both things 
to be done with the same attention: just as 
when they were about to ordain Matthias, they 
first show the necessity of the thing, that one 
was deficient, and there must needs be twelve. 
And so here they showed the necessity ; and 
they did it not sooner, but waited till the 
murmuring arose; nor, on the other hand, 
did they suffer this to spread far. And, lo! 
they leave the decision to them: those who 
pleased all, those who of all were honestly 
reputed, them they present: ‘not now 
twelve, but “seven, full of the Spirit and of 
wisdom : well reported of ” for their conversa- 
tion. (v. 3.) Now when Matthias was to be 
presented, it was said, “ Therefore must one 
of these men which have companied with us 
all the time” (ch. i, 21): but not so here: 
for the case was not alike. And they do not 
now put it to the lot; they might indeed 
themselves have made the election, as moved 
by the Spirit: but nevertheless, they desire 
the testimony of the people. The fixing 
the number, and the ordaining them, and for 
this kind of business, rested with them: but 
the choice of the men they make over to the 
people, that they might not seem to act from 
favor: just as God also leaves it to Moses to 
choose as elders those whom he knew. 
(Num. xi. 16.) “And of wisdom.” For 
indeed there needs much wisdom in such 
ministrations. For think not, because he 
hath not the word committed unto him, that 
such an one has no need of wisdom: he does 
need it, and much too, ‘‘ But we,” saith he, 
“will give ourselves continually to prayer, and 
to the ministry of the word.” (v. 4.) Again 
they plead for themselves, beginning and end- 
ing with this. ‘Will give ourselves contin- 
ually,” he saith. For so it behooved, not just 
to do the mere acts, or in any chance way, 
but to be continually doing them. “ And the 
saying,” we are told, “ pleased the whole mul- 
titude.” (v. 5. 6.) This too was worthy of 
their wisdom. All approved of what was said, 
so sensible was it. ‘“ And they chose,’ it 
says (again it is the people (airoi) that choose, ) 
“ Stephen, a man full of faith and of the Holy 
Ghost, and Philip, and Prochorus, and 
Nicanor, and Timon, and Parmenas, and 
Nicolas a proselyte of Antioch: whom they 
set before the Apostles: and when they had 





1 E, D. F. Morel. Ben. omit this sentence, and go on with, 
**Now when Matthias,” etc. Savile: And a very good deci- 
sion this is. And they present seven, not now twelve, full,’’ 
etc, 
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prayed, they laid their hands on them.” They 
separated them from the multitude, and it is 
the people (airoi) that draw them, not the 
Apostles .that lead them. Observe how he 
avoids all that is superfluous: he does not tell 
in what way it was done, but that they were 
ordained (éyeporovitncav) with prayer: for this 
is the meaning of yeporovia, (i. e. “ putting 
forth the hand,”’) or ordination: the hand of 
the man is laid upon (the person,) but the 
whole work is of God, and it is His hand 
which toucheth the head of the one ordained, 
if he be duly ordained. “And the word of 
God,” it says, “ increased : and the number of 
the disciples multiplied.” (v. 7.) Itis not for 
nothing that he says this: it shows how great 
is the virtue of. alms and good order. And as 
he is about in the sequel to enlarge (aiégevv) 
upon the affair of Stephen, he puts first the 
causes which led to it. ‘ And many,” he says, 
“of the priests were obedient to the faith.” 
For? since they perceived such to be the mind 
of their ruler and teacher, they put the matter 
to the test of facts—It is also a subject for 
wonder, how it was that the multitude was not 
divided in its choice of the men, and how it 
was that the Apostles were not rejected by 
them. But what sort of rank these bore, 
and what sort of office they received, this is 
what we need to learn. Was it that of Dea- 
cons? And yet this is not the case in the 
Churches. But* is it to the Presbyters that 


2"'Eredy yap elSov Tov apxovta Kai diddoKadov ToLadTa aroby- 
vapevov, amd THY épywy Aoimov THY Tetpay éAduBavoy. Meaning, 
perhaps, that these priests, acting upon the counsel of Gama- 
liel, put the questionto the test of facts and experience, and 
learned that it was of God.—In the next sentence, a covert 
censure seems to be implied: q. d. ‘‘Would it be so now? 
Would there not be parties and factions in the choosing of the 
men? Would not the Bishop’s overture be rejected, were he 
to propose a plan for ridding himself of the like distracting 
demands upon his time? 
_ 3 adda Tor mpeaBuTépwr eaTiv H oiKovopmia; interrogatively (so 
in Conc. uinisext. Can, xvi., see below), but in the Edd. this 
is put affirmatively; Ben. Sed preshyterorum erat economia. 
Atqui nullus adhuc erat episcopus. Erasm. Sed presbyter- 
orum est hec dispensatio, tancetsi nullus adhuc esset episco- 
pus.” But to say that the oixovomia, i. e. stewardship and 
management of Church funds (in Chrysostom’s time), was 
vested in the presbyters, would be contrary to facts. There- 
fore we take it interrogatively: the answer not expressed, 
being, “No: it belongs to the Bishops.’ Perhaps, however, 
the passage may be restored thus; "AAAa trav mpecButépwr : 
Ad\a Tay emoKdrwv (or OVS tdv mpecB.) éativ } oik. Kairor 
«.7.A, “* Well, was it that of presbyters? Nay, this steward- 
ship belongs to Bishops. (Or, No, neither does it belong to 
presbyters.) And yet,’’ etc.—The following sentence, ‘’OGev 
ovTe Staxdvwv ovTe mpeg BuTépwy olwat(Cat. om.)rd Svoma etvar SjAov 
kat pavepov, as the text stands, might seem to mean. * Whence 
I think that neither of deacons nor of presbyters i$ the name 
clearly and manifestly expressed:’’ i. e. “there is no express 
and clear mention in this narrative either of deacons or of 
presbyters; and I account for this circumstance by the fact 
that there were no Bishops.’”’ Ben, Unde puto nec diacono- 
rum nec presbyterorum tunc fuisse nomen admissum nec 
mantfestum, But transposing ofwa and elvat, or indeed even 
as the words stand, we get the sense expressed in the transla- 
tion, which is more suitable. So Erasmus: Unde neque 
diaconorum neque preshyterorum nomen esse opinor guod 
clarnm ac manifestum. St. Chrys. says, “Their a pellation 
and office is neither deacons nor presbyters: they were 
ordained upon a special emergency.”—It seems to have been 
commonly held in earlier times, that Acts vi. 1-6 is the history 
of the first institution of the Diaconate. Thus the Council of 
Nicoczesarea ordains (a.p. 314) that in each city, however 
large, the number of deacons according to the Canon ought to 
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the management belongs? And yet at present 
there was no Bishop, but the Apostles only. 
Whence I think it clearly and manifestily fol- 
lows, that neither Deacons nor Presbyters is 
their designation ; but itwas for this particular 
purpose that they were ordained.* And this 
business was not simply handed over to them 
without further ceremony, but the Apostles 
prayed over them, that power might be given 
to them. But observe, I pray you, if there 
were need of seven men for this, gfeat in pro- 
portion must have been the sums of money 
that flowed in, great in proportion also the 
number of widows. So then the prayers were 
not made in an off-hand way, but with much 
deliberate attention: and this office,1 as well 
as preaching, was thus brought to good effect ; 





be seven,and for proof appeals to this history, wevaOjoy Sé 
amo THs BiBAov tov mpdgewv. In the third century, Cornelius 
Ep. ad Fab. ap. Eus. H. Z£. vi. 43 states, that the clergy of 
Rome consisted of one Bishop, forty-six presbyters, seven 
deacons, etc. (Accordingly St. Jerome, ZZ. 146 al. 101 ad 
E£vang. remarks: Diéiaconos paucitas honorabiles factt. 
Comp. Sozomen. vii. 19.) But the rule which assigned to each 
Bishop seven deacons, neither more nor less, was not always 
followed in large cities,as appears even from the Canon above 
cited: how greatly that number was exceeded in later times, 
may be seen in the Noved/e of Justinian, when it is enacted 
(iii. c. 1.) that the number of deacons in the metropolitan 
Church at Constantinople should be a hundred. The Council 
or Councils commonly called the fifth and sixth General (Conc. 
Quinisextum, or Trullanum,) held under the same Emperor, 
A.D. 692, sanctioned this departure from the earlier rule, in the 
following Canon (xvi). ‘* Whereas the Book of Acts relates 
that seven deacons were appointed by the Apostles, and the 
Council of Neocezsarea in its Canons determines that ‘‘ The 
number of deacons in each city,” etc. (as above): we, having 
applied the sense of the Fathers to the Apostolic text, find that 
the said history relates not to the deacons who minister in the 
mysteries, but to the service of tables, etc.: the history in the 
Acts being as follows, ‘“* And in those days,” etc. (Acts vi. 1- 
6.) The doctor of the Church, John Chrysostom, expounding 
the same, thus speaks: “It isa subject for wonder... .\... 
neither deacons nor presbyters is their designation,’’ (as 
above.) Hereupon therefore do we also publish, that the 
aforesaid seven deacons be not taken to mean those which 
minister in the mysteries, as in the doctrine above rehearsed: 
but that these are they which were charged with the service of 
the common need of the people then gathered together; albeit 
herein these be unto us a pattern of humane and diligent 
attendance on them that be in necessity. 

* There is no sufficient ground to doubt that this narrative 
describes the formation of the diaconate which we find exist- 
ing later in the apostolic age (Phil. i. 1; 1 Tim. iii. 8-12). Al- 
though the word évdKovos does not here occur, we have the cor- 
responding verb é:axovety and abstract noun écaxovia (1, 2). 
The chief grounds of this opinion are: (1) the substantial 
identity of the duties here described and those of the later 
diaconate ; (2) the almost universal festinony of patristic tra- 
dition to their identity : (3) the continuance for centuries of the 
number seven in the diaconate of churches (like that at Rome) 
where more than seven would naturally be required, out of 
deference to the apostolic mode. See Lightfoot, Com. on 
Philippians, pp. 187-9.—G. B. S. i 

1 cai TOvTO, WoTEp TO KYpUVyMa, OVTWS HYVETO'—TOUTO, the 
“serving of tables’ itself: ovvws, by this arrangement. Ta 
yap mAciw Tavrats yvvov: the more time the Apostles had for 
prayer, the better for the Church: so much depended on their 
prayers. Therefore the plan was every way beneficial: ovrTw 
Ta mvevpatiKa emedéyovto, (Erasm. aduumerabantur, Ben. 


 preferebantur, but the meaning is, ‘‘ they chose to them- 


selves,”) oUTw xai amodnuias éoréAdovTo, ovTws éevexetpicdyncay 
ovrot Tov Adyov. ‘‘ by this arrangement, the Apostles were free 
to give their undivided attention to spiritual matters; to leave 
Jerusalem, if need were, on journeys to distant places: by this 
arrangement, in short, the Word was their proper charge— 
not secular matters, such as Bishops are now burdened with, in 
addition to their proper duties,’’ Comp. note!, p.90. Headds: 
The writer, indeed, does not say all this, nor extol the 
devotion with which the Apostles gave themselves up to their 
work, and how beneficial the arrangement proved: but it is 
said, itis not reason,” etc. Moses had set the example in 
this regard: and in token of their concern for the poor, ob- 
serve the charge which they afterwards gave to Paul and 
Barnabas, to ‘‘remember the poor.” 


’ 








for what they did, they effected mostly by the 
means of these (their prayers.) Thus they 
were enabled to give their attention to things 
spiritual ; thus were these also free to under- 
take long journeys ; thus were these put in trust 
with the word. But the writer does not say 
this, nor extol them, but that it was “not rea- 
son” that they should leave the work given to 
them. Thus they had been taught by Moses’s 
example not to undertake the management of 
everything by themselves. (Num. xi. 14.) 
“Only,” it is said, “ that we should remember 
the poor.” (Gal. ii. 10.) And? how did they 
bring these forward? They fasted. ‘“ Look 
you out seven men,” etc... (y..3.). 1 1s, mot 
simply, spiritual men, but, “fullof the Spirit 
and of wisdom, “ for it needed very great supe- 
riority of mind (g:Aosogiac) to bear the complain- 
ings of widows. For what profits it, that the 
dispenser of alms steal not, if nevertheless he 
waste all, or be harsh and easily provoked ? 
“And they chose Stephen, a man full of faith 
and of the Holy Ghost.” (v. 5.) And in 
this regard Philip also was admirable: for it 
is of him that the writer says: “And we 
entered into the house of Philip the Evangelist, 
which was one of the seven; and abode with 
him.”—(ch, xxi. 8.) Dost thou mark how 
matters are ordered quite otherwise than after 
the matter of men? ‘And the number of 
disciples was multiplied in Jerusalem.” (v. 
7.) In Jerusalem the multitude increased. 
Wonderful, where Christ was slain, there the 
preaching increased! And not only was it 
not the case that some were offended then in 
the manner of Ananias, but the awe became 
even greater: while these are scourged, those 
threatening, those tempting the Spirit, those 
murmuring. ButI would have thee remark 
under what circumstances the multitude in- 
creased : after these trials, then it was that the 
multitude increased, and not before. Mark 
also how great the mercy of God. Of those 
chief-priests, of the very men who had indig- 
nation and sore displeasure and so cried out 
and said, ‘‘He saved others, Himself He 
cannot save ;” of these same, “ Many,” it says, 
“were obedient unto the faith,” (Matt. xxvii. 


42.) . 





2 Tl@s 5€ mpojyov tovtovs; "Evjorevov. Edd. from E., 
‘* But how they also brought these forward, learn thou. They 
fasted, they continued in prayer. This ought also to be done 
now.’’—As there is no mention of fasting in Acts vi. 1-6 

erhaps this refers to the history xiii. 2, 3 of the mission of 

aul and Barnabas, to which he has just alluded.—Below, 
kai TavTy b€ Oavwacrtos jv 4. The clause to which this refers 
is misplaced in the old text, viz. before the sentence, ‘‘ In Jer- 
usalem,”’ etc. where E. and Edd. restore the proper clause of 
V. 7 Kal émAnOUveto, kK. T. A. The connection is: ‘‘ The Apostles 
desired seven men full of the Holy Ghost and of wisdom:”’ 
and such was Stephen, ‘‘a man full of faith and of the Holy 
Ghost: ’’ such doubtless were the others likewise ; (supra, p. 
88) certainly Philip was eminent in this regard, for [besides 
the history of his preaching at Samaria, ch. viii.] he is after- 
wards conspicuous in the history as Philip the Evangelist. 
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Him therefore let us also imitate. He re- 
ceived them, and did not cast them out. So 
let us requite those our enemies, who have 
wrought us even numberless ills. Whatever 
good thing we may have, let us impart to 
them: let us not pass them by, in our acts of 
beneficence. For if we ought, by suffering ill, 
to sate their rage, much more, by doing them 
good: for this is a less thing than the other. 
For it is not all alike, to do good to an 
enemy, and to be willing to suffer greater 
wrongs than he wishes (to inflict): + from the 
one we shall come on to the other. This is 
the dignity of Christ’s disciples. Those cru- 
cified Him, when He had come for the very 
purpose of doing them good; His disciples 
they scourged; and after all this, He admits 
them to the same honor with His disciples, 
making them equally partakers of His gifts. 
I beseech you, let us be imitators of Christ : 
in this regard it is possible to imitate Him: 
this makes a man like unto God: this is 
more than human. Let us hold fast to 
Mercy : she is the schoolmistress and teacher 
of that higher Wisdom. He that has learnt 
to show mercy to the distressed, will learn 
also not to resent injuries ; he that has learnt 
this, will be able to do good even to his 
enemies. Let us learn to feel for the ills our 
neighbors suffer, and we shall learn to endure 
the ills they inflict. Let us ask the person 
himself who ill-treats us, whether he does not 
condemn himself? would he not be glad 
to show a nobler spirit (gAccogeiv) ? must he not 
own that his behavior is nothing but passion, 
that it is little-minded, pitiful? would he not 
like to be of those who are wronged and are 
silent, and not of those who do wrong, and 
are beside themselves with passion? can he 
go away not admiring the patient sufferer? 
Do not imagine that this makes men despic- 
able. Nothing makes men so despicable, as 
insolent and injurious behavior: nothing 
makes men so respectable, as endurance under 
insolence and injury. For the one is a 
ruffian, the other a philosopher; the one is 
less than man, the other is equal to angels. 
For though he be inferior to the wrong-doer, 
yet, for all that, he has the power, if he had 
the mind, to be revenged. And besides, the 
one is pitied by all, the other hated. What 
then? ‘The former will be much the better of 
the two: for everybody will treat the one as a 
madman, the other as a man of sense. 





1 kat petGova SeAnoar mate % BovAeodar; so all our Mss, 
Erasm. “Zt mazora voluisse pati, vel velle.” Ben. Et majora 
velle pati.” But the meaning is, ‘‘To be ready to suffer 
greater wrongs than an enemy chooses to inflict:’’ alluding to 
Matt. v. 39-41 Comp. Hom, xviii. 7% Matt, p. 238. D. 70 Kai 
Tapacxely éavTov cis TO Tafely KaKMs' . . . TOKAL TA€OV TapacxeEtV 
H €xetvos BovAetat 6 moijoas. If for BovAeodar we read BovaAcrar 
the sense is clearer: 7 BovAeo Vat, * than that he should wish it,’ 
is somewhat abrupt. 








He? cannot speak of him in evil sort : yea, thou 
fearest, says one, lest perchance he be not 
such (as thou wouldest represent). Best that 
thou speak not evil in thy thought even; next, 
that thou speak it not to another. Pray not 
thou to God against this man: if thou hear 
him evil-spoken of, take his part: say, It was 
passion that spoke such words, not the man ; 
say, It was anger, not my friend: his mad- 
ness, not his heart. Thus let us account of 
each offence. Wait not for the fire to be 
kindled, but check it before it comes to that : 
do not exasperate the savage beast, rather do 
not suffer it to become exasperated: for thou 
wilt no longer be able to check it, if once the 
flame be kindled. For what has the man 
called thee?. ‘Thou fool and simpleton.” 
And which then is lable to the name? the 
called, or the caller? For the one, be he ever 
so wise, gets the character of being a fool: 
but the other, even if he be a simpleton, gets 
credit for being wise, and of philosophic 
temper. Say, which is the simpleton? he who 
alleges against another what is untrue, or he 
who even under such treatment is unmoved? 
For if it be the mark of true philosophy to be 
unmoved however moved; to fall into a passion 
when none moves to anger—what folly is it! 
I say not yet, how sore a manner of punish- 
ment is in store for those who utter such 
reproaches and revilings against their neigh- 
bor. But how? has he called thee “a low 
fellow and low-born, a sorry creature and of 
sorry extraction?’? Again he has turned the 
taunt against himself. For the other will 
appear worthy and respectable, but he a sorry 
creature indeed: for to cast up such things, 
that is to say, meanness of birth, as a disgrace, 
is little-minded indeed: while the other will 
be thought a great and admirable character, 
because he thinks nothing of such a taunt, and 
is no more affected by it than if he were 
told * that he had about him any other ordinary 








2 OU dvvarar cimety abTov KaKds: Kai SéSoiKas prjmws ovK Hy 
gyoiv, rovodros. Here and in the following sentences we seem 
to have a string of apothegms from heathen moralists: 7a 
éwGev eipyuéva, as he says below. But in this sentence the 
text appears to be corrupt, and the Mss. lend no real assist- 
ance for the reading adopted by Edd. from E. F. D. is only 
meant for restoration: viz, ‘‘ Therefore, when any would com- 
pel thee to speak evil of some person (kaxnyophaai twa, Sav. 
Marg, amexdws mpds Tia exe) say to him, ‘I cannot speak 
evil of him: for I fear lest perchance he were not (Av, Sav. ei) 
such.’ ’’—A, as usual in cases of difficulty, omits the passage 
as unintelligible. Whether ¢ycivy denotes a citation or an 
interlocution, and whether #p is the first or the third person, 
must be left doubtful; but the words might be rendered, ** Lest 
perchance I, says he, (i. e. the person attacked), be not such.’? 

elow, Ky evTixys Kara ToOUTOV TH OeG is strangely rendered by 
Erasm. We zz hoc cum Deo pugnes: ‘Lest herein thou fight 
against God.” 
_ 3 Ore éxou Te TOY GAAwY TOY adiahdpwr, 
épov ‘something about him, better than other men.” 
for évvojcavra yap “for when one has considered,” Edd. have 
evvongavtas dé Kat, ** but when you consider also:”’ i. e. but 
if the case be not so,” etc. In fact something is wanting: 
for the case here supposed is that the charge is true: the per- 


son has been guilty of some immorality, which the other pub- 
licly exposes. 


E, D. F. Edd. dad- 
Below, . 
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and quite indifferent circumstance. But does 
he call thee “adulterer,” and such like? At 
this thou mayest even laugh: for, when the 
conscience is not smitten, there can be no 
occasion for wrath, * * For when one has 
considered what bad and disgraceful dis- 
closures he makes, still for all that, there 
is no need to grieve. He has but laid bare 
now, what everybody must be apprised of 
by and bye: meanwhile, as regards himself, 
he has shown all men that he is not to be 
trusted, for that he knows not how to screen 
his neighbor’s faults: he has disgraced him- 
self more than he has the other; has stopped 
up against himself every harbor: has made 
terrible to himself the bar at which he must 
hereafter be tried. For not the person (whose 
secrets are betrayed) will be the object of 
everybody’s aversion, but he, who where he 
ought not to have raised the veil, has stripped 
off the clothes. But speak thou nothing of 
the secrets thou knowest: hold thou thy peace 
if thou wouldest bear off the good fame. For 
not only wilt thou overthrow what has been 
spoken, and hide it: but thou wilt also bring 
about another capital result: thou wilt stop 
sentence being given against thyself. Does 
somebody speak evil of thee? Say thou: 
‘Had he known all, he would not have 
spoken only thus much.”—So you admire 
what has been said, and are delighted with it? 
Aye, but you must follow it. For when we 
tell you all1 these maxims of the heathen 
moralists, it is not because Scripture does not 
contain hundreds of such sayings, but because 
these are of more force to put you to the 
blush. As in fact Scripture itself is wont to 
use this appeal to our sense of shame; for 
instance, when it says, “Do ye even as the 
heathen.” (Jer. xxxv. 3.) And the prophet 
Jeremiah brought forward into public view the 
children of Rechab, how they would not con- 


_ sent to violate the command of their father.— 


Miriam and her company spake evil of Moses, 
and he immediately begged them off from 
‘their punishment; nay, would not so much as 
let it be known that his cause was avenged. 
(Num. ch. xii.) But not so we: on the con- 
trary, this is what we most desire ; to have all 
men know that they have not passed unpun- 
ished. How long shall we breathe of the 
earth?—One party cannot make a fight. 
Pluck the madmen from both sides, you will 
exasperate them the more: but pluck from 
right or from left, and you have quenched the 
passion. The striker, if he has to do with one 





17a Acyopeva cuvayouev, B. C. N. omitting éfw8ev, which 
Sav. supplies. A. E. D, F. Ben. 7a efw0ev cipnueva Aeyouev.— 
Below, he Kabans Ta Oy (byoiv) wotnoare, which is not found in 
Scripture, E. Edd, have, Ovxt Kai of €Oyixoi ro adrd morodaty; 
Matt. v. 47. 
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who will not put up with blows, is the more 
set on: but if with one who yields, he is the 
sooner unnerved, and his blow is spent upon 
himself. For no practised pugilist so un- 
nerves the strength of his antagonist, as does 
a man who being injuriously treated makes no 
return, For the other only goes off ashamed, 
and condemned, first by his own conscience, 
and secondly by all the lookers on. And 
there is a proverb too, which says, that “to 
honor another, is to honor one’s self”: there- 
fore also to abuse another is to abuse one’s self. 
None, I repeat, will be able to harm us, unless 
we harm ourselves; nor will any make me 
poor, unless I make myself such. For come, 
let us look at it in this way. Suppose that I 
have a beggarly soul, and let al] lavish all 
their substance upon me, what of that? So 
long as the soul is not changed, it is all in 
vain. Suppose I have a noble soul, and let 
all men take from me my substance: what of 
that? So long as you do not make the soul 
beggarly, no harm is done. Suppose my life 
be impure, and let all men say just the con- 
trary of me: what of that? For though they 
say it, yet they do not judge thus of me in 
their heart. Again, suppose my life be pure, 
and let all say of me just the reverse: and 
what of that? For in their own conscience 
they will condemn themselves: since they are 
not persuaded of what they say. Just as we 
ought not to admit the praise, so neither the 
criminations. And why say I these things? 
None will ever be able to plot against us, nor 
lay us under any evil charge, if we choose 
(that they shall not). For how now, I ask 
you? Let him drag me into a court of justice, 
let him lay vexatious informations, let him, if 
you will, have the very soul out of me: and 
what of that? for a little while, undeservedly 
to suffer these things, what does it signify? 
“Well,? but this,” say you, ‘is of itself an 
evil.” Well, but of itself this is a good, to 
suffer undeservedly. What? would you have 
the suffering to be deserved? Let me men- 
tion again a piece of philosophy, from one of 
the sages. A certain person, says the story, 
had been put todeath. And one of the sage’s 
disciples said to him, “ Woe is me, that he 
should have suffered unjustly!” The other 


2 Todro pév obv avd kaxov, pynoiv. AvTd wév ody TODTO KaAdy TO 
ain Kar’ agiav mabecv, Morel. from E. xakov for kadov. which 
supposes it to be put interrogatively: ‘‘this thing itself an 
evil, say you?’’—The philosopher, whose apothegm is here 
referred to, is Socrates: of whom Diog. Laert. 7 Vt, relates: 
“ His wife having said, Thou art unjustly put to death: ov 6é, 
épy, Sueaiws é€Bovdov; wouldst thou rather it were justly?” 
But Xenophon, in A/Zo/. relates a similar answer made to 
Apollodorus, ‘‘a simple-minded but affectionate disciple of 
Socrates. This, said he, O Socrates, is what hurts me most, 
that I see thee unjustly put to death. And he, stroking the 
head of his Aiecinte, replied: And wouldest thou, my friend, 
rather see me justly than unjustly put to death?” Down. ap. 
Sav. 
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turned upon him, “ Why, how now?”’ said he, 
“ would you have had him justly suffer?”’ (Soc- 
rates ap. Diog. Laert. and Xen. A/em. Socr.) 
John also, was not he unjustly put to death? 
Which then do you rather pity: them that 
justly suffer death, or [him?* Do you not 
count them miserable, while] him you even 
admire? ‘Then what is a man injured, when 
from death itself he has got great gain, not 
merely no hurt? If indeed the man had been 
immortal, and this made him mortal, no doubt 
it would be a hurt: but if he be mortal, and 
in the course of nature must expect death a 
little later, and his enemy has but expedited 


his death, and glory with it, what is the harm ? 
Let us but have our soul in good order, and 
there will be no harm from without. But 
thou art not in a condition of glory? And 
what of that? 
the same holds for glory: if I be magnani- 
mous (eyadomperge), I shall need none; if vain- 
glorious, the more I get, the more I shall 
want, In this way shall I most become illus- 
trious, and obtain greater glory; namely, if I 
despise glory. Knowing these things, let us 
be thankful to Him Who hath freely given us 
such a life, and let us ensue it unto His glory ; 
for to Him belongs the glory, forever. Amen. 





FLOM Ye eV, 


ACTS 


“‘And Stephen, full of faith and power, did great 
wonders and miracles among the people.” 

SEE how even among the seven one was 
preéminent, and won the first prize. For 
though the ordination was common to him and 
them, yet he drew upon himself greater grace. 
And‘observe, how he wrought no (signs and 
wonders) before this time, but only when he 
became publicly known; to show that grace 
alone is not sufficient, but there must be ordi- 
nation also ; so that there was a further access 
of the Spirit. For if they were full of the 
Spirit, it was of that which is from the Laver 
of Baptism. ‘Then there arose certain of 
them of the synagogue.” (v. 9.) Again he 
uses the phrase of “rising up” (avdoraow, 
Hom. xiii. p. 81), to denote their exaspera- 
tion and wrath. Here we have a great multi- 
tude. And observe the difference in the form 
of accusation : for since Gamaliel had stopped 
them from finding fault on the former plea, 
they bring in another charge. ‘And there 
rose up, it says, certain of them of the syna- 
gogue of those who are called (rév Aeyouévwv. Edd. 
rH Aeyouévnc) Libertines, and of the Cyrenians 
and Alexandrians, and of them of Cilicia and 
Asia, disputing with Stephen. And they were 
not able to resist the wisdom and the spirit by 
which he spake. Then they suborned men, 
which said, We have heard him speak blasphe- 
mous words against Moses, and against God.” 
(v. 9-12.) That they may establish the charge, 
the phrase is, “he speaks against God, and 
against Moses,” And with this object too 





1 We supply this from the modern text, which, however, has 
tov ovx olTws ; But éxevvov is better, as this will account for the 
omission. Our Mss. have: Tots duxaiws arodarvevtas, } éxetvov 
Kal savpacers 





Wiles: 


they disputed, that they might force him to 
say somewhat. But he now discoursed more 
openly, and perhaps spoke of the cessation of 
the Divine Law: or, spoke it not, but hinted 
as much: since had he spoken plainly, there 
had been no need of suborned men, nor yet of 
false witnesses.* The synagogues were di- 
verse : [to wit, “ Of the Libertines ”]: “ of the 
Cyrenians, i. e, those in the parts beyond 
Alexandria [“of the Alexandrians,”  etc.]. 
There also they seem to have had synagogues 
according to their different nations ; for many 
stayed behind there, that they might not be 
obliged to be continually travelling. The 
Libertines perhaps were freedmen of the 
Romans. As there were many foreigners 
dwelling there, so they had their synagogues, 
where the Law was to be read. “ Disputing 
with Stephen.” Observe him, not taking 
upon him to teach, but forced to do so. The 
miracles once more brought him into ill-will; 
but when he overcame in argument, it was 
false-witness!_ For they did not wish to kill 





* The accusations against Stephen were probably true in 
part and false in part. He had doubtless spoken against Jew- 
ish legalism and narrowness and had perhaps shown the bear- 
ing of, ©. 1. propaecy and of Jesus’ doctrine of fulfilment 
upon the fate of the Jewish system. The charge that he had 
spoken “against Moses” had, then, a certain verbal truth 
which made its moral falseness all the more subtle. The per- 
version of his words was due in part to their utter incapacity 
to apprehend Christianity as the fulfilment of their own reli- 
gion which necessarily involved the passing away of the latter, 
and partly from their bitter jealousy and hatred of the Chris- 
tian “sect’’ and the determination to find some excuse to 
bring against it all the legal and social forces of the whole 
Jewish people, In his preaching Stephen had doubtless 
sought to set forth the distinctive character of Christianity as 
a religion historically founded in Judaism, but not to be lim- 
ited and bound by its forms. He but developed germs of truth 
found in the teaching of Jesus concerning the Sabbath, cere- 
monial purifications, etc. He was the forerunner of Paul, who 
brought upon himself the same accusations (Acts xviii. 135 
xxi. 21).—G. B. S i 
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‘ 
intolerable to them. ‘They could not resist, 
etc.: then they suborned men.” Everywhere 
out of hand, but by means of a sentence, that 
they might hurt their reputation also: and 
leaving those (the Apostles), they attack these 
(the disciples), thinking in this way to terrify 
those also. They say not, “he speaketh,” 
but, “he ceaseth not to speak. And they 
stirred up the people, and the elders, and the 
scribes, and came upon him, and caught him, 
and brought him to the council, and set up 
false witnesses, which said, This man ceaseth 
not to speak blasphemous words against this 
holy place, and the law.” (v. 12, 13.) ‘“ Ceaseth 
not,” say they, as if he made this his business. 
“For we have heard him say that this Jesus 
of Nazareth shall destroy this place, and shall 
change the customs which Moses delivered 
us.” (v. 14.) “ Fesus,” they say, “the Naza- 
rene,” as a term of reproach, “ shall destroy this 
place, and shall change the customs.” -This is 
also what they said about Christ. ‘“ Thou that 
destroyest this Temple.” (Matt. xxvii. 40.) 
For great was their veneration for the Temple 
(as indeed they had chosen to leave their own 
country (weroxeiv) in order to be near it) and 
for the name of Moses. The charge is twofold. 
If* He “shall change the customs,” He will 
also introduce others instead: observe how 
the charge is a bitter one, and fraught with 
perils. ‘ And all that sat in the council, look- 
ing steadfastly on him, saw his face as it had 
peem the face of an.angel.”..(v. 15.) So 
possible is it even for one in a lower degree 
to shine. For what, I ask, had this man less 
than the Apostles? He lacked not miracles, 
and great was the boldness he exhibited. 7— 
“They saw his face,” it is said, “as it had been 
the face of an angel.” (Ex. xxxiv. 30.) For 
this was his grace, this was the glory of Moses. 
God made him thus gracious (ériyapw) of visage, 
now that he was about to say somewhat, thus 
at once by his very look to awe them. For 
there are, yes, there are faces full-fraught with 
spiritual grace, lovely to them that love, awful 
to haters and enemies. It mentions also the 
reason, why they suffered his oration.—‘“ Then,” 
it proceeds, ‘‘said the high-priest, Are these 
things so?” (ch. vii. 1.) Observe, the ques- 
tion is put with mildness, that he may effect 
some great mischief. For this reason Stephen 
too begins his speech in a tone of gentleness, 
and says, ‘Men, brethren, and fathers, 

1B. “ And observe how the charge is twofold. ‘Shall 
destroy,’ say they, ‘the place,’ and, ‘shall change the 
customs. “And not only twofold, but bitter,’’ etc. So Edd. 
but Savil. adds, ‘‘ and shall introduce others instead.” 

. OVXL oymeiwy ede74On, Kkai(A. B. ov) modAHv 
émedeiEato thv mappygiav. Cat. has moAAwv for oymetwy, and 
reads it affirmatively. Edd. ovxi oypeta evpyacaro; ov (D. F. 
kal) ToAAnY K. T. A. Perhaps the passage may be restored thus: 


‘*Did he not work miracles—though he needed not many—and 
show great boldness?’”’ 











hearken ; The God of glory appeared unto our 
father Abraham, when he was in Mesopota- 
mia, before he dwelt in Charran.” (vy. 2.) 
Immediately at the outset he overthrows their 
conceit, and makes it appear by what he says, 
that the temple is nothing, that the customs 
are nothing either, without their suspecting 
his drift : also that they shall not overcome the 
preaching ; and that from powerless (éuyydvor) 
things God evermore contrives Him powerful 
(ciupyava) instruments. Mark then how these 
threads make the texture of the whole speech : 
and moreover that having evermore enjoyed ex- 
ceeding goodness, they still requited their Ben- 
efactor with the opposite conduct, and that they 
are now attempting impossibilities. “The God 
of glory appeared unto our father Abraham, 
when he was in Mesopotamia, before he came 
into Charran.” Both the temple was not, and 
sacrifice was not, and yet a vision of God was 
vouchsafed.to Abraham, and yet had he Per- 
sians* for his ancestors, and was in a strange 
land. And he does well at the beginning of 
his speech to call Him, “ the God of glory: ” 
seeing that He hath made them that are with- 
out honor to be glorious. “ Because” (says he) 
““it was He that made them glorious, He will 
make us also.” Observe how he leads them 
away from things of the body, from the place, 
in the first instance, as the place was in ques- 
tion. “The God of glory,” says he: implying 
again, that He needs not the glory which comes 
from us, which comes by the Temple: for 
Himself is the Fountain thereof. Think not, 
he would say, in this way to glorify Him. 
“And from thy kindred.” How‘ then saith 
the Scripture, that Abraham’s father was will- 
ing togoout? Hence we learn, that it was in 
consequence of Abraham’s vision, that his father 
was moved to join inthe migration. (Gen. xi. 
31.) “And said unto him, Get thee out of 
thy country, and from thy kindred, and come 
into a land which I shall show thee.” - (v. 3.) 
It shows how far these men are from being 
children of Abraham, how obedient he was. 
“ And® from thy kindred.” Uncomfortable 
(goptuxa) reflections, both, that he endured the 
labors, while ye reap the fruits, and that all 
your ancestors were in evil case. “Then 
came he out of the land of the Chaldeans, 
and dwelt in Charran : and from thence, when 





3 Chrys. commonly denotes the oriental nations, generally, 
by the name, ‘ Persians.’? Ben. ; 

4 Edd. from EB. ‘‘ And how, it may be asked, doth the Script- 
ure say this concerning Abraham’s father? Because it does 
not trouble itself about matters that are not very essential, 
What was useful for us to learn, this only it has taught us, 
that in consequence of his son’s vision, he went out with him; 
the rest it leaves untold, by reason that he died soon after 
settling in Charran. ‘Get thee out of thy kindred.’ Here he 
shows that these men,” etc. 

5 E, Edd. “ but these disobedient: or rather, we learn from 
what he does, as he was bidden, that he endured,” etc. 
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his father was dead, He removed him into this 
land, wherein ye now dwell. And He gave 
him none inheritance in it, no, not so much as 
to set his foot on.” (v. 4, 5.) See how he raises 
their thoughts away from (their possession of) 
the land. 1 For if He said (that, He will give : 
clearly [all came from him], and nothing from 
themselves. For he came, having left both 
kindred and country, Wherefore then did 
He not give it to him? Truly it was a figure 
of another land. “And He promised to give 
it to him.” Do you perceive, that he does not 
merely resume the thread of his discourse? 
“‘ He gave him not,” says he; ‘‘ and He prom- 
ised ; and to his seed after him, when as yet he 
had no child.” Again, what God can do: 
that out of impossibilities, He doeth all; 
For here is a man in Persia, so fan away, and 
this man God saith He will make lord of 
Palestine. But let us look back to what 
was said before. 

Whence, I pray you, did that grace bloom 
upon the countenance of Stephen? (Recapi- 
tulation.) The writer gives him this report 
above, that he was “ full of faith.” (ch. vi. 8). 
For it is possible to have a grace that does 
not consist in works of healing: “‘ For to one 
is given the grace of the Spirit (1 Cor. xii. 8, 
g) in such and such wise (rode), But here, 
it seems to me, it says that he was also gra- 
cious to look at: “They saw his face as it 
had been the face of an angel.” “ Full of 
faith and of power”: (v. 15) which is also 
the character given of Barnabas “he was a 
good man, full of faith and of the Holy 
Ghost.” (ch. xi. 24.) Whence we learn that 
the sincere and innocent are, above all others, 
the? men to be saved, and that these same 
are also more gracious. “Then they sub- 
orned men, which said, We have heard him 
speak blasphemous words.” (v. 11.) In the 
case of the Apostles they were annoyed that 
they preached the Resurrection, and that 
much people flowed unto them: but in this 
case, that they were getting their diseases 
healed. (ch. iv. 2.) The things for which 
they ought to give thanks, they made matter 
of blame: O the madness! The men who 





1 A. C.N. Ei yap elev, ducer, SAov Sti, kat ovdev wap adrav 
Cat. Ob yap kK. 7. A, Ov yap elev, ducer, GAA’, Od Edwee, 
SHAov OTt Ta Tap exeivov, Kai ovdev map avTav. So E. D. F. Edd. 
except that for 6Aov ért ra these have dnAd@v ort wavta. The 
meaning seems to be: ‘“‘ They boasted of their possession of 
the land, as the token of God’s favor to themselves. See how 
Stephen will not allow them to rest in this conceit. Abraham 
was ‘the friend of God,’ yet to him ‘He gave none inheri- 
tance,’ etc. True ‘He promised to give it’: but if God said 
(that) He will give it (spoke of giving it at some future 
time) ; this very circumstance shows that the Jews had it from 
Abraham, in consequence of God’s favor to him; not as 
deserved by themselves.”’ 

2 tos owouevovs. Edd. from E. rovs @avpagopevous, 
‘they that are admired.’’—Below, all our Mss. and the Catena 
have “Ent pév tay amoordAwy éAeyov, ‘‘In the case of the 
Apostles, they said.” We read, conjecturally, 7Ayour. 
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overcame them by works, they expected to 
overcome by words! It is just what they did 
in the case of Christ, and always they forced 
them to words. For they were ashamed to 
seize them without more ado, having nothing 
to charge them with. And observe, not the 
persons themselves who bring them to judg- 
ment bear witness against them; for they 
would have been refuted : but they simply hire 
others, that it may not seem to be an act of 
mere violence. It is all of a piece with their 
proceeding in the case of Christ. And ob- 
serve the power of the preaching, that, though 
they are not only scourged but stoned, it still 
prevails : not® only, private individuals as they 
are, dragged to the bar, but assailed from all 
quarters : and, their enemies themselves being 
witnesses, not only were these worsted, but 
“they were not able” even “to resist ” (v. 10), 
though they were exceeding shameless: so 
mightily did it overthrow them, for all that 
they could do with their preposterous figments 
(as the saying that He had a devil—He that 
cast out devils!). For the battle was not 
man’s, but God’s against men. And there 
were many combined together; not only they 
in Jerusalem, but others as well. (v. 9.) 
For “we have heard him,” say they, “speak- 
ing blasphemous words against Moses and 
against God.” (v. 11.) O ye shameless ones! 
Ye work blasphemous deeds, and think noth- 
ing of it. This is why Moses is added—be- 
cause the things of God were no great con- 
cern to them ; and it is ever and always Moses 
that they make mention of: “This Moses, 
which brought us out.” (ch. vii. 40.) “ And 
they stirred up the people.” (v.12.) Fickle- 
ness* of the multitude! And yet how could 
a man who was a blasphemer have so suc- 
ceeded? How could a blasphemer work such 
miracles among the people? But the undis- 
ciplined multitude made them strong who had 





3-C, N. have ovxt iStwrdv dvrwy aAAA Kal éAavvopevwy Tav- 
tobev: B, F. D. E. Edd. o¥6é és Sixacrypiov ayouevwrv, GAA Kar 
€A. mw. In the translation we assume the full reading to be, 
ovxt, idtwrdy dvTwr, és 6. ayouévwv, GAAd kal é. 7. In the next 
sentence E, alone (followed by Edd.) has the unnecessary 
alteration, "Evredéev kai WevdomaptupovyTwy avTav, ov .dvov OvK 
expdtouv, GAA’ kK, T. A, A. ovxt id. OyTwY GAAA Kai PyTépwr, ov 
Movoy [ovx ?] nrra@vto, GAAG Kal [kaTta?] Kpdtos évikwy, Kaitor 
x. 7. A. i.e, [* their adversaries] being not private individ- 
uals, but public speakers too, they not only were [not] 
worsted, but mightily conquered: [so that ‘ they were not able 
to resist’] though,’’ etc.—Below, for mAdrrovras A. E. mparrov- 
tas C. we read mpdtrovtas kai mAdtrovtas : after which, Edd. 
have (from E, alone): ‘‘ As also in the case of Christ: who did 
everything to compass His death: insomuch that it became 
manifest to all men that the battle,” etc. And, instead of the 
next sentence ; ‘‘ And mark what say the false-witnesses, who 
were got up by those who murderously dragged Him before 
the council: ‘We have heard,’”’ etc, 

4 7d evpimatov Tod bxAov. Edd. add avepebigovtes, ® irritating 
the fickle-minded multitude.” Below, for AAA’ 6 dxAos 6 
ataktos k, 7. A., A. has ’AAA’ ov 6 5xAos TadTa GAA’ of Yypammatets, 
Hyeis ax. xk. 7.4. ‘*But not the multitude (said) this, but the 
scribes: We have heard,” etc. Edd. from E., ‘But such is 
envy: it makes them demented whom it possesses, so that 


they do not so much as consider the meaning of the words 
they utter.” 
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the worst of it (in argument),—This was what 
most annoyed them. “We have heard him,” 
they say, “speaking blasphemous’ words 
against Moses and against God” (v. 13): and 
again, “This man ceaseth not to speak blas- 
phemous words against this holy place and 
the law,” and with an addition, “the cus- 
toms” “ which Moses delivered to us” (v.14); 
Moses, not God. Upon the supposition of a 
design to overturn their manner of life (oa 
reiac), they accused him of impiety also. But 
to show that it was not in the nature of such 
a man to speak such things, and harshly 
[Then all,” it says, “which were in the 
council, looking steadfastly upon him, saw his 
face, as it had been the face of an angel ’’] 
(v. 15): so mild was he even in countenance. 
For, in cases where persons were not falsely 
accused, Scripture mentions nothing of this 
kind: but as in this case it was all false accu- 
sation, with reason does God rectify it by the 
very look of the man. For the Apostles in- 
deed were not falsely accused, but were for- 
bidden: but this man is falsely accused: and 
therefore before all else his countenance 
pleads for him. This abashed even the 
pmest.. ““And he ‘said,’ etc. -(ch. vii. 1.) 
He shows here, that the promise was made 
before the Place, before Circumcision, before 
Sacrifice, before the Temple, and that it was 
not of their merit that these received either 
Circumcision or Law, but that the land was 
the reward of obedience alone. Moreover, 
that neither on the giving of circumcision 
does the promise receive its fulfilment. Also, 
that these were figures, and (so was) both the 
leaving his country at God’s command—not ? 
against the law (for home and country is 
where God shall lead): “Then came he out,” 
it says, “of the land of the Chaldeans” (v. 4): 
—and that if one look closely into the matter, 
the Jews are of Persian origin: and that, with- 
out miracles, one must do as God bids, what- 
ever hardships be the consequence ; since the 
Patriarch left both the grave of his father and 
all that he had, in obedience to God’s com- 
mand. But if Abraham’s father was _ not 
allowed to take part with him in the privilege 
of migrating to Palestine, because he was un- 
worthy: much more shall the children (be ex- 
cluded at last), for all that they may have 
gone a good distance on the way. “And He 
promised,” it says, “to give it to him, and to 
his seed after him.” (v. 5.) Herein is shown 
the greatness both of God’s goodness and. of 
Abraham’s faith. For the expression, “ when 





1 ov mapa tov vouov. For this, E. alone has kat ovyyéverav, 
and instead of the text, *‘Then came he out,” etc. kai ro 
KAnpovopiay évra00a uy AaBetv: so Morel. Ben, Savile retains 


the reading of E., but adds ob mapa tov vomov after ovyyévecav. 
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as yet he had no child,” does show his obedi- 
ence and faith. ‘ Promised to give it to him 
and to his seed.” And yet the events showed 
the contrary: namely, after he came, he had 
not “so much as to set his foot on,” had not 
a child; which very things were contrary to 
his faith. 

These things having seen, let us likewise, 
whatever God shall promise, receive the same, 
however contrary may be the events, And 
yet in our case, they are not contrary, but 
very suitable. For where the promises are, 
there, when the contraries turn out, they are 
really contrary; but in our case it is just the 
reverse: for He has told us that we should 
have tribulation here, but our rest there. 
Why do we confound the times? Why do we 
turn things upside down? Say, art thou 
afflicted, and livest in poverty, and in dejec- 
tion? Be not troubled: for it were worth be- 
ing troubled at, wert thou destined to be af- 
flicted in that world: as for this present afflic- 
tion, it is the cause of rest. ‘‘ This sickness,” 
saith He, “is not unto death.” (John xi. 4.) 
That affliction is punishment: this, schooling 
and correction. It is a contest, this life pre- 
sent: if so, to fight is our business now: it is 
war and battle. In war one does not seek to 
have rest, in war one does not seek to have 
dainty living, one is not anxious about riches, 
one’s care is not about a wife then: one thing 
only he looks at, how he may overcome his 
foes. Be this our care likewise: if we over- 
come, and return with the victory, God will 
give us all things. Be this alone our study, 
how we may overcome the devil: though after — 
all it is not our own study that does it, but 
God’s grace does the whole business. Be it 
our one study, how we may attract His grace, 
how we may draw to ourselves that assist- 
ance. ‘If God be for us, who can be against 
us?” (Rom. viii. 31.) Let us make one thing 
our study; that He be not our enemy, that 
He turn not away from us. 

Not the being afflicted is an evil; the evil 
is, to sin. This is the sore affliction, however 
we may pass our days in luxury :—not to 
speak of the life to come, it is so even in this 
life present. Think how our conscience is 
stung with remorse, and whether this is not 
worse than any kind of torture! I should 
like to put the question searchingly to those 
who live in evil ways (év xaxoic), whether they 
never come to reflect upon their own sins, 
whether they do not tremble, and are in fear 
and anguish, whether they do not think those 
blessed who live in abstinence, them of the 
mountains, them of the strict rule? (roi¢ é 
xvAAy otdocogig.) Dost thou wish to find rest in 
the life to come? Suffer affliction in this life 
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for Christ’s sake: there is nothing equal 
to this rest. The Apostles rejoiced when 
scourged. Paul gives this exhortation, say- 
ing, “ Rejoice in the Lord.” (Philip. iv. 4.) 
And how can there be rejoicing, where there 
are bonds, where there are tortures, where 
there are courts of justice? There, most of 
all, is rejoicing. But1 say, how can there be 
rejoicing, where these are not? For he who 
is conscious of no evil, will have a sort of 
exceeding delight, insomuch that in what 
degree you speak of tribulation, in the same 
you tell of his delight. The soldier who has 
received numberless wounds and is come 
home again, will he not return with exceeding 
delight, with his wounds? as his title for speak- 
ing up boldly, and as evidence of his glory and 
renown? And thou, if thou be able to exclaim 
as Paul does, ‘‘I bear the marks of Jesus ” 
(Gal. vi. 17), wilt be able to become great 
and glorious and renowned. “ But.there is no 
persecution.” Make thy stand against glory: 
and should any one speak anything against 
thee, fear not to be evil-spoken of for Christ’s 
sake: make thy stand against the tyranny of 
pride, against the fighting of anger, against 
the torment of concupiscence. These also 
are “‘ marks,” ® these also are torments. For, 
I ask, what is the worst in tortures? Is it 
not, that the soul is pained, and is on fire? 
For in the other case, the body too has its 
share : but in this, the whole belongs to the 
soul. . On the soul alone comes all the smart, 
when one is angry, when one is envious, 
whatever else of this kind one does, or rather 
suffers. For, in fact, it is not action, but 
passion, not a doing, but a suffering—to be 
angered, to feel envy: therefore indeed they 
are called passions (or sufferings) (md6y, per 
turbationes) of the soul, yea wounds, and 
bruises. For it is indeed a suffering, and 
worse than suffering. Bethink you, ye that 
are angry, that ye do such things in “ pas- 
sion,” in a state of suffering. Therefore he 
who is not angry suffers not. Do you mark 
that not he who is abused is the sufferer, but 
he that abuses, as I said above? For that he 
is a sufferer, is plain in the first place from 
the very fact, that such a thing is called by 
this name of passion: and it is also plain 
from the (effects on the) body: for these are 
the affections (rd#,) [or “ sufferings,” as we 
call them] engendered by anger, viz. dimness 


1 E,F. D. Edd. ‘And how there may be rejoicing, where 
these are, learn (thus), He who in nothing is conscious of 
evil,”’ etc. 

2 rappyaolas Umdecw Exwv Ta Tpavmata, Ben “argumentum 
audacie.” Erasm. “ testimontum libertatis.”” 

3 oriymara, i.e. “ the marks of Jesus may be gained in these 
encounters also, and the spirit of a confessor may be exhibited 
under these tortures likewise. 


of vision, insanity, and numberless others. 
“ But he insulted my boy,” say you; “but [he 
called him] clown.”* Deem it not weakness 
thy not doing the same thing thyself. For, I 
ask you, was it well done? You will not say 
that: then leave that undone which being 
done were not well done. I know what pas- 
sions are engendered in such cases. “But,” 
say you, “how if he despise me, how if he say 
it again?’’ Show him that he is in the wrong : 
rebuke him, entreat him: by meekness anger 
is put down: go and expostulate with him. 
For though in cases of wrong done to our- 
selves it is right not to do even this, yet it is 
quite necessary to do it in behalf of others. 
Do not look on it as an insult to yourself that 
your boy has been insulted: annoyed you 
may be for his sake, yet not as if you were 
insulted: for it does not follow because your 
boy has been ill-treated, that you are dis- 
graced, but he is disgraced that did the ill. 
Quench (thine anger) that sharp sword: let 
it lie in its scabbard. If we have it un- 
sheathed, we shall be apt to use it even when 
the time is not proper, being drawn on by it: 
but if it be hidden, though a necessity should 
arise, yet, while we seek it in order® to draw 
it, the anger will be quenched. Christ would 
not have us be angry on his account: 
(hear what He saith to Peter: “Put up again 
thy sword into the sheath :’’) (Matt. xxvi. 52) 
and art thou angry on account of a boy? 
Teach thy boy also to be philosophical : tell 
him thy own sufferings: imitate (herein) thy 
Teacher. (Matt. xxvi. 52.) When they too 
(His disciples) were about to be treated with 
dishonor, He said not, “I will avenge you:” 
but, “to Me also,” saith He, “they have done 
the same : bear it nobly, for ye are not better 
than I.” These words too do thou speak to 
thy son and thy boy: “Thou art not better 
than thy master.” But these words of philos- 
ophy are counted as the talk of a widow 
woman. Alas! that it is not in the power of 
words to bring it home to people in the way 
that it is possible to be taught it by actual 
experience! And that you may learn this; 
stand between two combatants, take part 
with the wronged, not with the wrong-doers 





_ 4 adda Tov dypotkov. Edd. from E., adda Tov oixérny « which 
is idle, for it appears below that the mais here is a servant. 
We supply éxdAece or eimev: and indeed av maAw elm’ below 
shows that the insult spoken of was some contumelious 
speech.—Also before My vouions, something needs to be sup- 
plied, e. g. My od pipyjon rodrov, ‘*Do not thou imitate him.” 
And perhaps indeed tov ayp, may belong to this: ‘t He insulted 
my boy.’? But do not thou imitate the rude, uncivil man: 
deem it not, etc. 

5 ws Cntotmev ckerdcat. A. B.C. The other Mss. omit the 
clause, and Edd. except Savile who reads from N. ov Cntovmev 
autnv omdcat, ‘‘ we do not seek todrawit.’’ We adopt omaca, 
—Below, E. F. D. Edd. 109 Acomérov, thy Master’s suffer- - 


ings,” for gavrod, which the context shows to be the true 
reading. 
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[that you may learn]? whether you shall not 
see the victory on your side, whether you 
shall not get splendid crowns.—See, how God 
is insulted, and how He answers ; how gently, 
“Where,” saith He, “is Abel thy brother?” 
and what saith the other: “ AmI my brother’s 
keeper?” (Gen. vi. 9.) What could be 
more contumacious than this? Would any one 
have heard it (patiently) even from a son? 
and if from a brother, would he not have 
thought such conduct an insult? What then ? 
See how again God gently answers, “ The 
voice of thy brother’s blood,” saith He 
“crieth unto Me.” “ But God,” it will be said, 
“is superior to wrath.” . Yes, but for this rea- 
son the Son of God came down, that He 
might make thee a God as far as human 
power can go. “But I cannot,” says one, 
“seeing I am man.” Well then, let us give 
you men for instances. And do not suppose 
I speak of Paul or of Peter: no, but of some 
of inferior sort, yea, very much lower down. 
Eli’s menial insulted Hannah, saying, “ Put 
away thy wine from thee.” (1 Sam. i. 14.) 
What could be more insulting than this? 
What then said she? “I ama woman ofa 
hard lot.”? Indeed, there is nothing equal to 
affliction: she is the mother of true philoso- 
phy. But this same woman, though she has 
her rival, insulted her not: but what does 
she? She takes refuge with God, and in her 
prayer does not even make mention of her, 
nor say, “Avenge me, for such an one 
reproaches me:” so magnanimous was that 
woman (let us men be ashamed) :—and yet ye 
know, that there is nothing like jealousy. 
The publican, when insulted by the Pharisee, 
insulted not in return, though, had he wished 
it, he might have done so: but he bore it like 
a philosopher, saying, “Be merciful to me a 
sinner.” (Luke xviii. 13.) Mephibosheth,’ 
having been accused and calumniated by his 
servant, neither said, nor did, any evil to him, 
not even in the presence of the king himself. 
(2 Sam. xix. 26.) Shall I tell you even of 
a harlot, what philosophic magnanimity she 
showed? Hear Christ saying, as she was 
wiping His feet with her hair, ‘The publicans 
and harlots go into the kingdom before you.” 
(Matt. xxi. 31.) Do you see her standing, and 
taking courage, and washing away her own 
sins? Observe, how she was not angry even 





1 Gy ph mapa cavTd Ta viKytypia ips av mH Aapmpovs AdAnS 
atepavovs. This depends on tva paéys at the beginning of 
the sentence. Erasmus wrongly, ‘‘ Sz on videas:”’ Ben. 
‘* St non videbis.” es a Siti atk 

2 yuvn ev okAnps nuEpa eit, Chrys. yuvn 4 oKAnpa nuepa (or 
ymépa) LXX, : ; 

3 Memphibaal, Chrys. here and Synops. Sacr. Script. t. vi. 
349. and Theodoret Quest. 31, in lib. 2. perk MenudiBoode, 
Xx. Elsewhere he is called Meribbaal, 1 Chron. viii. 34. 
So Jerubéaa/, Judg. vi. 32. Jerubsesheth, 2 Sam. xi. 21. 
Memphibaal is compounded of the two forms. Ben. 
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with the Pharisee, when reproached by him: 
“for had He known,” says he, “that this 
woman is a sinner, He would not have suf- 
fered her (Luke vii. 39): and how she said 
not to him, “What then? Say, art thou pure 
from sins?” but felt more, wept more, and let 
fall hotter tears. But if women and publicans 
and harlots play the philosopher, and that 
before grace (i.e. of Baptism), what pardon 
can they deserve, who, after so great grace, 
fight, and worry, and kick one another, worse 
than beasts? Nothing is more base than 
passion, nothing more disgraceful, nothing 
more frightful, nothing more odious, nothing 
more hurtful. These things I say, not only 
in order that towards men we may be gentle, 
but also if a wife be a talker, that thou mayest 
bear it: let thy wife be to thee a school for 
training and exercise (radaiorpa Kal yuuvacwov) 
For how can it but be absurd, to submit to 
exercises which yield no profit, where we 
afflict the body, but not to practise exercises at 
home, which, even before the contest, present 
to us a crown? Does thy wife abuse thee? 
Do not thou become a woman: to be abusive 
is womanly: it is a disease of the soul, an 
inferiority. Think not that it is unworthy of 
thee, when thy wife abuses thee. Unworthy 
it is, when thou art abusive, but she bears pa- 
tiently (¢Aocog,7) : then dost thou act unseemly, 
then art thou disgraced: but if, having been 
abused, thou bear it, great is the proof of thy 
strength. Ido not say this, to induce wives 
to be abusive: God forbid: but only in case 
it should so happen at the instance of Satan. 
It is the part of men that are strong, to bear 
the weak. And if thy servant contradict thee, 
bear it philosophically: not what he deserves 
to have said to him, do thou say or do, but 
that which it behooves thee both to do and to 
say. Never insult a girl by uttering some 
foul word against her: never call thy servant, 
scoundrel (apiv): not he is disgraced, but 
thou. It is not possible to be master of one’s 
self, being in a passion. Like a sea rolling 
mountains high, it is all hurly-burly: or even 
as a pure fountain, when mire is cast into it, 
becomes muddied, and all is in turmoil. You 
may beat him, you may rend his coat to rags, 
but it is you that sustain the greater damage : 
for to him the blow is on the body and the 
garment, but to you on the soul. It is your 
own soul that you have cut open; it is there 
that you have inflicted a wound: you have 
flung your own charioteer from his horses, 
you have got him dragging along the ground 
upon his back. And it is all one, as if one 
driver being in a passion with another, should 
choose to be thus dragged along. You may 
rebuke, you may chide, you may do whatever 
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if be, only let it be without wrath and passion. 
For if he who rebukes is physician to him 
who offends, how can he heal another, when 
he has first hurt himself, when he does not 
heal himself? Say, if a physician should go 
to heal another person, does he first wound 
his own hand, first blind his own eyes, and so 
set about healing that other? God forbid. 
So also, however thou rebuke, however thou 
chide, let thine eyes see clearly. Do not 
make thy mind muddy, else how shall the 
cure be wrought? It is not possible to be in 
the same tranquillity, being in a passion, and 
being free from passion. Why dost thou first 
overturn thy master from his seat, and then 
discourse with him as he lies sprawling on the 
ground? Seest thou not the judges, how, 





when about to hold the assize, they seat them- 
selves upon the bench, in their becoming 
attire? Thus do thou likewise dress thy soul 
with the judicial robe (which is gentleness). 
“ But he will not be afraid of me,” say you. 
He will be the more afraid. In the other 
case, though you speak justly, your servant 
will impute it to passion: but if you do it with 
gentleness, he will condemn himself: and, 
what is of the first importance, God will 
accept thee, and thus thou wilt be able to 
attain unto the eternal blessings, through the 
grace and loving-kindness of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, with Whom to the Father together 
with the Holy Spirit be glory, dominion, and 
honor, now and ever, and world without end. 
Amen. 


HOMILY: XN 1. 


ACTS VIL. 6, 7. 


“And God spake on this wise, That his seed should 
sojourn in a strange land; and that they should 
bring them into bondage, and entreat them evil 
four hundred years. And the nation to whom they 
shall be in bondage will I judge, said God: and 
after that shall they come forth, and serve Me in 
this place.” 

SEE, what a number of years the Promise 
has been given, and the manner of the Prom- 
ise, and nowhere sacrifice, nowhere circum- 
cision ! 
suffered them to be afflicted, not! that He had 
anything to lay to their charge. ‘And they 
shall bring them into bondage,” etc. But 
nevertheless, they did not these things with 
impunity. “And the nation to whom they 
shall be in bondage I will judge, said God.” 
For,? to show that they are not to go by this, 
in estimating who are pious (by reason of 
their saying, “ He trusted in God, let Him 
deliver Him,”’) (Matt. xxvii. 43)—He, the 
Same that promised, He that gave the land, 
first permits the evils. So also now, though 
He has promised a Kingdom, yet He suffers 
us to be exercised in temptations. If here 
the freedom was not to be till after four hun- 
dred years, what wonder, with regard to the 
Kingdom? Yet he performed it, and lapse of 
time availed not to falsify His word. More- 


1 cairo. ovder Exwv avtois eyxadevw. A. B.C. N. Cat.—E. F. 
D. Edd. omit this clause, and read: “‘ to be afflicted: and that 
they did not,’’ etc. So Edd. 4 

2"Tva yap wy tovtw (Cat. rovtwy, A. C. N. rodro B. om.) 
voniowow evoeBets (N. evoeBetv) civar, dua TO Adyerw k. T.A, The 
wording of the passage is not strictly grammatical, but the 
sense seems to be as expressed above.—E. D. F. omit this sen- 
tence, and substitute, ‘“‘Seest thou?’’ So Edd. 


He here shows, how God Himself) 


over, it was no ordinary bondage they under- 
went.* And the matter does not terminate 
solely in the punishment of those (their op- 
pressors) ; but they themselves also, He saith, 
shall enjoy a mighty salvation. Here he 
reminds them too of the benefit which they 
enjoyed. ‘ And he gave him the covenant of 
circumcision : and so he begat Isaac.” Here 
he lets himself down to lower matters. 
‘“And circumcised him on the eighth day: 
and Isaac (begat) Jacob, and Jacob the twelve 
patriarchs.” (v. 8).—Here® he seems to hint 
now at the type. ‘“ And the patriarchs moved 
with envy, sold Joseph into Egypt.” (v. 9.) 
Here again, the type of Christ.t Though they 
had no fault to find with him, and though he 
came on purpose to bring them their food, they 
thus ill-treated him. Still here again the 
promise, though it is a long while first, re- 
ceives its fulfilment. ‘And God was with 
him ”—this also is for them—“ and delivered 





* The relation of v. 6 and 7 to v. 5 is, as Chrys. intimates, to 
show that the apparent incongruity between the promise of 
God to give the land to Abraham and his seed, and the fact 
that Abraham never personally possessed the land, was not 
accidental nor did it involve the failure of the divine promise. 
Accompanying the promise were divine assurances (Gen. xv. 
13, 14) that a period of bondage and oppression was to precede 
the occupation of the land which was to be the inheritance of 
the nation.—G. B. S. 

8 E. Edd. omit this sentence: and below for ‘‘ Here again,” 
etc. the same substitute: ‘‘ This happened also in the case of 
Christ : for indeed Joseph is a type of Him: wherefore also he 
narrates the history at large, hinting (at this meaning),”’ 

t If it be too strong language to say, with Chrys., that 
Joseph is set forth here as a ‘‘ type of Christ,” it is clear that 
the narrative of his ill-treatment by his brethren, subsequent 
exaltation and his return of good for evil to those who had 
sold him into bondage, is meant to suggest that their treat- 
ment of Jesus had been similar.—G. B. S. 
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him out of all his afflictions.” (v. 10). He 
shows that unknowingly they helped to fulfil 
the prophecy, and that they were themselves 
the cause, and that the evils recoiled on their 
own selves. ‘And gave him favor and wis- 
dom in the sight of Pharaoh king of Egypt, 
_Gave him favor,” in the eyes of a barbarian, 
to him, the slave, the captive: his brethren 
sold him, this (barbarian) honored him. 
** Now there came a dearth over,all the land 
of Egypt and Canaan, and great affliction: 
and our fathers found no sustenance. But 
when Jacob heard that there was corn in 
Egypt, he sent out our fathers first. And at 
the second time Joseph was made known to 
his brethren.” (v. 11-13). They came down 
to buy, and had to depend upon him for every- 
thing. What then did he? [‘‘ He made him- 
self known to ~-his brethren:”] not to this 
point only did he carry his friendliness; he 
also made them known to Pharaoh, and 
brought them down into the land. ‘“ And 
Joseph’s kindred was made known unto Pha- 
raoh. Then sent Joseph, and called his father 
Jacob to him, and all his kindred, threescore 
and fifteen souls. So Jacob went down into 
Egypt, and died, he, and our fathers, and 
were carried over into Sychem, and laid in the 
sepulchre that Abraham bought for a sum of 
money of the sons of Emmor the father of 
Sychem. But when the time of the promise 
drew nigh, which God had sworn to Abraham, 
the people grew and multiplied in Egypt, till 
another king arose, which knew not Joseph. 
(v. 13-18). Then again, fresh disappoint- 
ment (dveAnioria): first, famine, but they came 
through that: secondly, the falling into the 
hands of their enemy: thirdly, the being de- 
stroyed by the king. Then (to show) God’s 
fulness of ways and means (eiypyavov), “ In 
which time,” it says, “‘ Moses was born, and 
was exceeding fair.” (v.20,) Ifthe former cir- 
cumstance was wonderful, that Joseph was sold 
by his brethren, here again is another circum- 
stance more wonderful still, that the king 
“nourished” the very person who was to 
overthrow his dominion, being himself the 
person that was to perish. Do you observe 
all along a figurative enacting, so to say, of 
the resurrection of the dead? But it is not 
the same thing for God himself to do a thing, 
and for a thing. to come to pass in connection 
with man’s purpose (xpoaipecw). For these 
things indeed were in connection with man’s 
purpose [?but the Resurrection by itself, in- 





1» b¢ dvaoracis kad éavtyv. This clause is found in the 
Catena alone. Something seems to be required as the antith- 
esis to the preceding clause, Tatra pév yap wera mpoatp. avp, 
jv—for which E., Edd. have raita yotv ovn amo mpoatp. avOp. jv. 
“These things however did not come of man’s purpose.’’—At 
the end of the next sentence, Edd. (with E. alone) omit the 











dependently. |—“ And he was mighty,” it says, 

“in word and in deed” (v. 22): he that was 

to have died. Then again he shows how un- 

grateful they were to their benefactor. For, 

just as in the former-.instance, they were saved . 
by the injured Joseph, so here again they were 

saved by another injured person, I mean, 

Moses. ‘And when he was full forty years 

old,” etc. For? what though they killed him 

not actually? In intention they did kill, as 

did the others in the former case. There, 

they sold out of their own into a strange land: 

here, they drive from one strange land into 
another strange land: in the former case, one 
in the act of bringing them food; in this, one 
in the act of giving them good counsel; one 
to whom, under God, the man was indebted 
for his life! Mark how it shows (the truth of) 
that saying of Gamaliel’s, “If it be of God, 
ye cannot overthrow it.” (ch. v. 39.) See 
the plotted-against eventually becoming the 
authors of salvation to those plotting against 
them: *the people, plotting against itself, and 
itself plotted against by others; and for all 
this, saved! A famine, and it did not con- 
sume them: nor was this all: but they were 
saved by means of, the very person, whom they 
had expected to be destroyed (by their means). 
A royal edict, and it did not consume them: 
nay then most did their number increase, when 
he was dead “ who knew” them. Their own 
Saviour they wished to kill, but for all that, 
they had not power to do it. Do you observe, 
that by the means whereby the devil tried to 
bring to naught the promise of God, by those 
very means it was advanced? 

“ And God spake on this wise,” etc. (Re- 
capitulation, v. 6, 7.) This* is suitable to be 
said here also: that God is rich in ways and 
means to bring us up from hence. For this 
above: all showed the riches of God’s re- 
sources, that in its very reverses (amocrpogi) the 
nation increased, while enslaved, while evil- 





clause, 6 ofeiAwy dmoaverv: and for Elta maéAu, have, ‘‘ This 
he says, by way of showing both him (Moses) as saviour, and 
these ungrateful to their benefactor.” 

2 Ti yap ei mi avetdov avTov TH mpayyaTL; TS Adyw avetdov 
aomep kaxecvor. N. and Catena read avetAev, both times, as if 
the Compiler understood the passage in the sense of a preced- 
ing comment extracted from S. Clem. Alex. Strom. ‘‘¢agi dé 
ol pvaoTal Adyw wove avedeitv Tov AlyJmriov, the initiated say 
that Moses struck the Egyptian dead by a word, as in the Acts 
Peter is related to have done in the case of Ananias,”’ etc. 
But Chrys. nowhere thus interprets the fact, and the context, 
@omep kakeivor, is against this view.—Below, dt ov eon meta 
@edv. i. e. the Hebrew whom Moses saved, v. 24, who is here 
supposed to be one of the parties in the strife mentioned in v. 
26. This however not being clear, A., as usual omits : and the 
innovator, assuming the passage to be corrupt, substitutes, 
6 Sv €vovrar wera @eov, giving them counsel by means of which 
they shall be with God.” So Edd.: only Sav. notes in the 
margin the genuine reading of the other Mss. and Cat. 

8 E. “But do thou, observing this, stand amazed at the 
riches of God’s wisdom and resources: for, had those not 
been plotted against, these had not been saved.”’ So Edd. 

4 Todro kat évtav0a apudrre eimetv. Edd. from E. only, rovro 
Kal avTovs Hpmorre Tore eimeiv; ‘This was also suitable for 
them to say at that time.’”? It was not perceived that the reca- 
pitulation begins here. See note °, p. roz. 
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entreated, and sought to be exterminated. 
And this is the greatness of the Promise. 
For had it increased in its own land, it had 
not been so wonderful. And besides, it was 
not for a short time, either, that they were in 
the strange land: but for four hundred years. 
Hence we learn! a (great lesson) of philo- 
sophic endurance (dAcoogiav) :—they did not 
treat them as masters use slaves, but as ene- 
mies and tyrants—and he foretold that they 
should be set in great liberty: for this is the 
meaning of that expression, “ They shall serve 
(Me): and they shall come up hither again” 
(évraiba émavedevoovrat) ; and with impunity,? — 
And observe, how, while he seems to con- 
cede something to circumcision, he in fact 
allows it nothing (v. 8); since the Promise 
was before it, and it followed after—‘“ And 
the patriarchs,” he says, ‘ moved with envy. 
(v. 9.) Where it does no harm, he humors 
(yapiZera) them: *for they prided themselves 
much on these also.—* And he shows, that the 
saints were not exempt from tribulation, but 
that in their very tribulations they obtained 
help. And that these persons did themselves 
help to bring about the results, who wished to 
cut short these same (afflictions): just as 
these made Joseph the more glorious: just as 
the king did Moses, by ordering the children 
to be killed: since had he not ordered, this 
would not have been: just as also that (He- 
brew) drives Moses into exile, that there he 
may have the Vision, having become worthy. 
Thus also him who was sold for a slave, 
makes He to reign as king there, where he 
was thought to be a slave. Thus also does 
Christ in His death give proof of His power: 
thus also does He there reign as king where 
they sold Him. ‘And gave him favor and 
wisdom,” etc. (v. 10.) This °was not only 
by way of honor, but that he should have 
confidence in his own power. ‘“ And he made 
him governor over Egypt and all his house.” 
“Now there came a dearth,’ etc. On ac- 
count of famine—such preparations is .he 
making—*“ with threescore and fifteen souls,” 





1 Edd. from E. D, F. ‘‘ how they exhibited a great (example 
of) philosophy.” 

2 Edd. (from E. alone) kat ovx atimmpyri, “not unavenged 
(upon their enemies).” But the meaning is, “‘ Their enemies 
shall not be able to be avenged of them.”’ 

3 E. D. F. insert for explanation, matptapxas S€ hyo tovs 
mpoyovous. ‘he calls their ancestors, patriarchs.’’ This is the 
‘“humoring ’’ spoken of above: in C.’s time, ‘‘ patriarch’’ had 
become a title of honor. 

4 Edd. from E. ‘‘ But they not only did not loose (the afflic- 
tions), but even codperated with those afflicting them, when 
they ought rather to have cut through them (the afflictions),”’ 

* Morel. Ben. with E. D. F. omit this clause: Savile trans- 
poses it. ‘ But as this (Joseph) reigns there as king where 
they sold him, so does Christ in His death,’’ etc.—In the next 
sentence, rodro seems to refer to the description in Gen. xli. 
42, 43, of the distinctions conferred upon Joseph, which per- 
haps Chrys. cited.—After this sentence, Edd. have (from E. 
only) the formula of recapitulation, ’AAA’ iSwuev «. 7. A., which 
is quite misplaced.—Below, A. and the mod. t. insert “Opa, 
before dca Amor ola katacKkevdcer. 





he says, “ Jacob went down into Egypt, and 
died, he and our fathers, and were carried 
over into Sychem, and laid in the sepulchre 
that Abraham bought for a sum of money 
from the sons of Emmor the father of Sychem.* 
(v. 11-16). It shows, that they were not mas- 
ters even to the extent of a burying-place. 
“But when the time of the promise drew 
nigh, which God had sworn to Abraham, the 
people grew and multiplied in Egypt, till an- 
other king arose, which knew not Joseph” 
(v. 17, 18). Observe, that it is not during the 
four hundred years that He multiplies them, 
but (only) when the end was about to draw 
nigh, And yet already four hundred years 
were passed, nay more, in Egypt. But this is 
the wonder of it. ‘The same dealt subtly 
with our kindred, and evil-entreated our fa- 
thers, that they should cast out their young 
children, to the end they might not live.” (v. 
1g.) ‘Dealt subtly:” he hints at their not 
liking to exterminate them openly: “that 
they should cast out their young children,” it 
says. ‘In which time Moses was born and 
was exceeding fair.” (v. 20.) This is the won- 
der, that he who is to be their champion, is 
born, neither after nor before, these things, 
but in the very midst of the storm (6vu«). 
“And was nourished up in his father’s house 
three months.” But when man’s help was 
despaired of, and they cast him forth, then 
did God’s benefit shine forth conspicuous. 
‘And when he was cast out, Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter took him up, and nourished him for her 
own son.” (v. 21.) Not a word of Temple, 
not a word of Sacrifice, while all these Provi- 
dences are taking place. And he was nour- 
ished in a barbarian house. ‘ And Moses 
was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians, and was mighty in words and in 
deeds.” (v. 22.) “Was trained,” both® in 
discipline and in letters. “And when he 
was full forty years old.” (v. 23.) Forty 
years he was there, and was not found out 
from his being circumcised. Observe, how, 
being in safety, they overlook their own inter- 
ests, both he and Joseph, in order that they 
may save others: ‘And when he was full 
forty years old, it came into his heart to visit 
his brethren the children of Israel. And see- 
ing one of them suffer wrong, he defended 
him, and avenged him that was oppressed, 





mA * The reading of Tov Suxeu (T.R.), doubtless meaning the 

father of Sychem"’ (Gen. xxxiii. 19), is replaced by Tisch., W. 
and H. (after 8. B. C.) with ev Suxéu, making Svxéu the name 
rue Po ee of the person referred to in 

a: e Vulgate renders 7/77 Sz i i 

collision with the O-T. 2. ¢c.—G 4 Eas eae 

® Kai madeia Kat yeéumaciw, as the comment an émadev6n v. 
22, which must be supplied. Cat. has, cat madeia kar ypapmara, 
E. omits the clause, and substitutes, as the beginning of the 
next sentence, “Emot Oavudgev émépyerar mas. ‘To me it 
occurs to wonder how he could be forty years,’ etc. So Edd. 
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and smote the Egyptian: for he supposed his 
brethren would have understood how that 
God by his hand would deliver them: but 
they understood not.” (vy. 23-25.)—See how 
up to this point he is not yet offensive to 
them ; how they listened to him while he said 
all this. And ‘this face,” we read, “was as 
the face of an angel” (ch. vi. 15).—‘ For he 
supposed,” etc. And yet it was by deeds 
that his championship was shown ; what intel- 
ligence was there need of here? but still for 
all this “they understood not. And the next 
day he showed himself unto them as they 
strove, and would have set them at one again, 
saying, Sirs, ye are brethren; why do ye 
wrong one to another?” (v. 26-28.) Do you 
mark with what mildness he addresses them ? 
He who had shown his wrath in the case of 
the other, shows-his gentleness’ in his own 
case. “But he that did his neighbor wrong 
thrust him away, saying, Who made thee a 
ruler and a. judge over us? Wilt thou kill 
me, as thou didst the Egyptian yesterday ? ” 
Mark; the very words which they said to 
Christ: ‘‘Who made Thee ruler and judge 
over us?” So habitual a thing was it for 
Jews to wrong (their benefactors) when in the 
act of receiving benefits! And again, mark 
the atrocious baseness: (wapiav al. poxOnpiav, 
Sav. marg.) “As thou didst the Egyptian 
yesterday! Then fled Moses at this saying, 
and was a stranger in the land of Midian, 
where he begat two sons.” (v. 29.) But 
neither did flight extinguish the plan of Provi- 
dence, as neither did death (i.e. the death 
of Christ). 

** And when forty years were expired, there 
appeared to him in the wilderness of mount 
Sinai an angel of the Lord in a flame of fire 
in a bush.” (v. 30.) Do you mark that it is 
not hindered by lapse of time? For when he 
was an exile, when a stranger, when he had 
now passed much time in a foreign land, so 
as to have two sons, when he no longer ex- 
pected to return, then does the Angel appear 
to him. The Son of God he calls an Angel, 
as also he calls Him man. (Appears) in the 
desert, not in a temple. See how many mira- 
cles are taking place, and no word of Temple, 
no word of Sacrifice. And here also not sim- 
ply in the desert, but in the bush. ‘“ When 
Moses saw it, he wondered at the sight: and 
as he drew near to behold it, the voice of the 
Lord came. unto him.” (v. 31.) Lo! he was 





N. but A, E. Edd. émi rovtov 
*tin the case of this man.’’ So perhaps CEcumen. eémeckas 
viv TG adikovvT. mpoohéperat.—Below, E. Edd. ‘‘ With the 
same spirit they appear to say the same with reference to 
Christ, ‘We have no king but Czsar.’ Thus was it ever 
thabitual to the Jews to act, even when receiving benefits. Do 
you mark their madness? Him who was to save them, they 
accuse, by saying, ‘ As thou,’”’ etc. 
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deemed worthy of the Voice also. “Iam the 
God of thy fathers, the God of Abraham, and 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” 
(v, 32, 33.) Lo!? how He shows that He is 
none other than “the God of Abraham, and 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob ”—He, 
“the Angel of the Great Counsel.” (Is. ix. 6. 
LXX. “ Wonderful, Counsellor,” E. V.) Here 
he shows what great loving-kindness God 
herein exhibits. “Then Moses trembled, and 
durst not behold. Then said the Lord to 
him, Put off thy shoes from thy feet ; for the 
place where thou standest is holy ground.” 
Not a word of Temple, and the place is holy 
through the appearance and operation of 
Christ. Far more wonderful this than the 
place which is in the Holy of Holies: for 
there God is nowhere said to have appeared 
in this manner, nor Moses to have thus trem- 
bled. And then the greatness of His tender 
care. ‘‘I have seen, I have seen the afflic- 
tion of My people which is in Egypt, and I 
have heard their groaning, and am come 
down to deliver them. And now come, I will 
send thee into Egypt.” (v. 34.) See, how he 
shows, that both by kindnesses, and by chas- 
tisements, and by miracles, God was drawing 
them to Him: but they were still the same. 
That God is everywhere present, they learned. 

Hearing these things, let us in our afflic- 
tions flee to Him. “And their groaning,” 
saith He, “I have heard:” not® simply, “ be- 
cause of their calamities.” But if any should 
ask, Why then did He suffer them to be evil 
entreated there? Why, in the first place, to 
every just man his sufferings are the causes 
of his rewards. And in the next place, as to 
why He afflicted them: it was to show His 
power, that He can (do all), and not only so, 
but that He may also train them. Observe 
in fact; when they were in the desert, then 
they “ waxed fat, they grew thick, they spread 
out in breadth, they kicked” (Deut. xxxii. 15): 
and ever and always ease was an evil. 
Therefore also from the beginning He said to 
Adam : “In the sweat of thy face thou shalt 
eat thy bread.” (Gen. iii. rg.) Also * (it was) 
in order that having come out of much suffer- 
ing into rest, they might give thanks to God. 
For affliction is a great good. For hear the 
Prophet saying, ‘‘ It is good for me, that Thou 





2 So A. B. N. Cat. (in C. the sentence "ISov—TaxwB is omitted 
by an oversight caused by the homceoteleuton “IaxwB.) Edd. 
‘“Not only does he here show that the Angel which appeared 
unto him was the Angel of the Great Counsel, but he shows 
also what loving-kindness God exhibits by this manifestation.” 

3 j,e. ‘Ihave heard their groaning:’’ not simply (‘I have 
come down) because of their calamities.’’ The expression, ‘‘ I 
have heard’’ denotes His ready sympathy.—But the modern 
text: ‘He does not simply say, ‘I have heard ;’ but because 
of their calamities.” . 

4 Edd. from E. ‘‘ Therefore in order that having come out 
of much affliction into rest, they may not be insolent, he per- 
mits them to be afflicted.” 
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hast humbled me.” (Ps. cxix. 71.) But if to 
great and wonderful men affliction be a great 
(good), much more to us. And,if you will, 
let us examine into the nature of affliction as 
it is in itself. Let there be some person re- 
joicing exceedingly, and gay, and giving a 
loose to jollity: what more unseemly, what 
more senseless than this? Let there be one 
sorrowing and dejected: what more truly 
philosophic than this? For, “It is better,” 
we read, “to go into the house of mourning, 
than into the house of laughter.” (Eccles. vil. 
2.) But, likely enough, you! do not like the 
saying, and want to evade it. Let us however 
see, what sort of man Adam was in Paradise, 
and what he was afterwards: what sort of 
man Cain was before, and what he was after- 
wards. The soul does not stand fast in its 
proper place, but, like as by a running tide, 
(pebuaroc, Edd. xvebuaroc, ‘* wind ””) is raised and 
buoyed up by pleasure, having no steadfast- 
ness; facile in making professions, prompt at 
promising ; the thoughts all in restless com- 


motion : laughter ill-timed, causeless_ hilarity, | 


idle clatter of unmeaning talk. And why 
speak of others? Let us take in hand some 
one of the saints, and let us see what he was 
while in pleasure, what again, when in dis- 
tress. Shall we look at David himself? 
When he was in pleasure and rejoicing, from 
his many trophies, from his victory, from his 
crowns, from his luxurious living, from his 
confidence, see what sort of things he said 
and did: ‘ But I said in my prosperity,” says 
heb shall never. be moved,” .(Ps. xxx.--6:) 
But when he has come to be in affliction, hear 
what he says: “‘ And if He say to me, I have 
no mind for thee; lo! here am I, let Him do 
that which is pleasing in His sight.” (2 Sam. 
xv. 26.) What can be more truly philosophic 
than these words? ‘‘Whatsoever may be 
pleasing to God,” saith he, “so let it be.” 
And again he said to Saul: “If the Lord stir- 
reth thee up against me, may thy sacrifice be 
acceptable.” (1 Sam. xxvi. 19.) And then too, 
being in affliction, he spared even his ene- 
mies: but afterwards, not friends even, nor 
those who had done him no injury. Again, 
Jacob when he was in affliction, said: “ If the 
Lord will give me bread to eat, and raiment 
to put on.” (Gen. xxvill. 20.) As also the son 
of Noah did nothing of the kind erewhile ; 
but when he was no longer afraid for his 
safety, you hear how wanton he became. (ib. 
ix. 22.) Hezekiah too, when he was in afflic- 
tion, see what things he did in order to his 


1 Staxpove@ec Ta Acyoneva. Edd. Stapwxacde, ‘‘ make a mock 
at.’’—Below, all the Mss. agree in olos jv 6 Kaiv mpd rovrov. 
Kither the text is corrupt, or something is needed for ex- 
planation. 





deliverance ; he put on sackcloth, and such 
like; but when he was in pleasure, he fell 
through the haughtiness of his heart. (2 Kings 
ch. xix. 20.) For, saith the Scripture, “ When 
thou hast eaten, and drunk, and art filled, 
take heed to thyself.” (Deut. vi. 11, 12.) For 
perilous, as on a precipice’s brink, is the post 
of affluence. “Take heed,” saith he, ‘to thy- 
self.” When the Israelites were afflicted, they 
became all the more increased in number : 
but when He left them to themselves, then 
they all went to ruin. And why speak of ex- 
amples from the ancients? In our own times, 
let us see, if you please, is it not the case, that 
when the most are in good case, they become 
puffed up, hostile to everybody, passionate, 
while the power is with them: but if it be 
taken away, they are gentle, lowly (and as) 
human beings, are brought to a consciousness 
of their own natural condition. Therefore 
the Scripture saith, “Pride hath holden them 
unto the end: their iniquity shall go forth as 
from fatness.” (Ps. Ixxili. 6. LXX.) 

Now these things I have spoken, that we 
should not make enjoyment every way our 
object. How then does Paul say, “ Rejoice 
alway?” He does not say simply, “ Rejoice,” 
but he adds, “in the Lord.” (Phil. iv. 4.) 
This is the greatest joy, such as the Apostles 
rejoiced withal ; the joy of which prisons, and 
scourges, and persecutions, and evil report, 
and all painful things, are the source, and the 
root, and the occasion; whence also it comes 
to a happy issue. But that of the world, on 
the contrary, begins with sweets and ends 
in bitters. Neither do I forbid to rejoice in 
the Lord, nay, I earnestly exhort to this. 
The Apostles were scourged, and they re- 
joiced: were bound, and they gave thanks: 
were stoned, and they preached. This is the 
joy I also would have: from nothing bodily 
has it its origin, but from spiritual things. It 
is not possible for him who joys after the 
fashion of the world, to rejoice also after a 
godly sort: for every one who joys after the 
world’s fashion, has his joy in riches, in lux- 
ury, in honor, in power, in arrogance ; but 
he who rejoices after the mind of God, has 
his joy in dishonor for God’s sake, in pov- 
erty, in want, in fasting, in humbleness of 
mind. Seest thou, how opposite are the 
grounds (of joy)? To go without joy here, is 
to be without grief also: and to be without 
grief here, is to go without pleasure too. 
And in truth these are the things which pro- 
duce real joy, since the others have the name 
only of joy, but they altogether consist of 
pain. What misery the arrogant man en- 
dures! How is he cut short (Staxérrerav) in 
the midst of his arrogance, bespeaking for 
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himself numberless insults, much hatred, great 
enmity, exceeding spite, and many an evil 
eye! Whether it be that he is insulted by 
greater men, he grieves: or that he cannot 
make his stand against everybody, he is mor- 
tified. Whereas the humble man lives in 
much enjoyment: expecting honor from none, 
if he receive honor, he is pleased, but if 
not, he is not grieved. He takes it content- 
edly that he is honored; but’ above all, none 
dishonors him. Now not to seek honor, and 
yet to be honored—great must be the enjoy- 
ment of this. But in the other, it is just 
the reverse : he seeks honor, and is not hon- 
ored. And the pleasure that the honor 
gives is not the same to him who seeks it, as 
it is to him who seeks it not. The one, how- 
ever much he receives, thinks he has received 
nothing : the other, though you give him ever 
so little, takes it as though he had received 
all. Then again, he who lives in affluence 
and luxury has numberless affairs of business, 
and let his revenues flow in to him ever so 
easily, and, as it were, from full fountains, yet 
he fears the evils arising from luxurious liv- 
ing, and the uncertainty of the future: but 
the other is always in a state of security and 
enjoyment, having accustomed himself to 
scantiness of diet. For he does not so be- 
moan himself at not partaking of a sumptuous 
board, as he luxuriates in not fearing the un- 
certainty of the future. But the evils arising 
from luxurious living, how many and great 
they are, none can be ignorant: it is neces- 
sary, however, to mention them now. Two- 
fold the war, in the body, and in the soul: 
twofold the storm: twofold the diseases ; not 
only in this respect, but because they are both 
incurable, and bring with them great calami- 
ties. Not so, frugality: but here is twofold 
health, twofold the benefits. “Sleep of 
health,” we read, “is in moderate eating.” 
(Ecclus.. xxxi. 20.) For everywhere, that 
which keeps measure is pleasant, that which 
is beyond measure, ceases to please. For say 
now: on a little spark put a great pile of 
fagots, and you will no longer see the fire 
shining, but much disagreeable smoke. Ona 
very strong and large man lay a burden which 
exceeds his strength, and you will see him 
with his burden lying prostrate on the ground. 
Embark too large a freight in your vessel, and 
you have ensured a grievous shipwreck. Just 





’ 

1 pddvora dé ovdeis adTov atyndger, Savile justly retains this 
sentence from the old text. Montf, rejects it, as supsrfluous, 
and disturbing the sense. Downe ap. Sav. proposes 67e ov« 
nriyacdn: ‘non antbit honorem, sed bene secum actum putat 
st nulla affectus sit ignominia.” But in the old text there is 
no adda before ayama.: and the meaning is not, “‘he thinks 
himself well off,” etc., nor as Ben., ‘‘he rejoices that,” etc., 
but, ‘he is content not to be honored; knowing this at any 
rate, that nobody can dishonor him,” 








so itis here. For just as in overladen ships, 
great is the tumult of the sailors, the pilot, 
the man at the prow, and the passengers, 
while they cast into the sea the things above 
deck, and things below; so here too, with 
their vomitings upwards, and their purgings 
downwards, they mar their constitutions, and 
destroy themselves. And what is the most 
shameful of all, the mouth is made to do the 
office of the nether parts, and that becomes 
the more shameful member. But if to the 
mouth the disgrace be such, think what must 
it be in the soul! For indeed there it is all 
mist, all storm, all darkness, great the uproar 
of the thoughts, at being so thronged and 
crushed, the soul itself crying out at the abuse 
done to it: all? (the parts and faculties) com- 
plaining of one another, beseeching, entreat- 
ing, that the filth may be discharged some- 
where. And after it is flung out, still the tur- 
moil is not at an end; but then comes fever 
and diseases. ‘‘ And how comes it,” say you, 
“that one may see these luxurious livers, in 
goodly plight, riding on horseback? What 
idle talk is this,” say you, “to tell us of dis- 
eases? It is I that am diseased, I that am 
racked, I that am disgusting, while I have 
nothing to eat.” Ah me! for one may well 
lament at such words. But the sufferers with 
the gout, the men that are carried on litters, 
the men that are swathed with bandages, from 
what class of people, I ask you, shall we see 
these? And indeed, were it not that they 
would deem it an insult, and think my words 
opprobrious, I would before now have ad-~ 
dressed them even by name. ‘“ But there are 
some of them, who are in good health as 
well.” Because they give themselves not 
merely to luxurious living, but also ¢o labors. 
Else show me a man, who does nothing what-. 
ever but fatten himself, free from pain as he 
lies there, without an anxious thought. For 
though a host of physicians without number 
came together, they would not be able to res- 
cue him from his diseases. It is not in the 
nature of things. For I will hold you a med- 
ical discourse. Of the matters sent down into 
the belly, not all becomes: nourishment ; since 
even in the food itself, not all is nutritive, but 
part of it in the process of digestion passes 
into stool, part is turned into nourishment. 
If then in the process of digestion the opera- 
tion is perfect, this is the result, and each 
finds its proper place; the wholesome and 








2B, Edd, ‘Thence also the gormandizers (yaorpigouevor) 
themselves complain of one another, are in ill humor, haste to 
be rid of the filth within. Still, even after it is cast out,”’ etc. 
And below :—‘“‘fever and diseases. ‘Yes,’ say you, ‘they are 
sick and are disgusting ; it is waste of words to tell us all this, 
and make a catalogue of diseases: for it is I that am diseased, 
etc, .. while ‘these luxurious livers one may see in good 
plight, sleek, merry, riding on horseback,’ ”’ 
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useful part betakes itself to its appropriate] a flood of rain, has drenched the inward parts, 


place, while that which is superfluous and use- 
less, withdraws itself, and passes off. But if 
it be in too great quantity, then even the nutri- 
tive part of it becomes hurtful. And, to 
speak by way of example, in order that my 
meaning may be clearer to you: in wheat, 
part is fine flour, part meal, part bran: now if 
the mill be able to grind (what is put in), it 
separates all these: but if you put in too 
much, all becomes mixed up together. Wine 
again, if it go through its proper process of 
formation, and under due influence of the sea- 
sons, then, whereas at first all is mixed to- 
gether, anon part settles into lees, part rises 
into scum, part remains for enjoyment to 
those that use it, and this is the good part, 
and will not readily undergo any change. 
But what they call “nourishment,” is neither 
wine, nor lees, while all are mixed up together. 
—The same may be seen in the river,’ when 
its waters make a whirling flood. As at such 
time we see the fishes floating at top, dead, 
their eyes first blinded by the muddy slime: 
so is it with us. 


For when gormandizing, like | Amen. 


it puts all in a whirl, and makes that the fac- 
ulties (Aoyouoi), healthy till then and living in 
a pure element, drift lifeless on the surface. 
Since then by all these examples we have 
shown how great the mischief is, let us cease 
to count these men happy for that, for which 
we ought to think them wretched, and to be- 
moan ourselves for that, for which we ought 
to count ourselves happy, and let us welcome 
sufficiency with a contented mind. Or do you 
not hear even what physicians tell you, that 
“want is the mother of health?” But what 
I say is, that want is mother, not of bodily 
health, but also of that of the soul. These 
things Paul also, that physician indeed, cries 
aloud ; when he says, ‘‘ Having food and rai- 
ment, let us therewith be content.” (1 Tim. 
vi. 8.) Let us therefore do as he bids us, 
that so, being in sound health, we may per- 
form, the work that we ought to do, in Christ 
Jesus our Lord, with Whom to the Father and 
the Holy Ghost together be glory, dominion, 
honor, now and ever, world without end. 
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“This Moses whom they refused, saying, Who made;in the Red sea, 


thee a ruler and a judge over us? the same did 
God send to be a ruler and a deliverer by the 
hand of the Angel which appeared to him in the 
bush.’’ 


TuIs is very suitable to the matter in hand. 
eins “Noses, he “says. “This,” thé man 
who had been in danger of losing his life; the 
man who had been set at naught by them; 
“this” the man whom they had declined ; 
“this”? same, God having raised up, sent 
unto them. “Whom they refused, saying, 
Who made thee a ruler?” just as they them- 
selves (the hearers) said, “ We have no king, 
but Caesar.” (John xix. 15.) He here shows 
also, that what was then done, was done by 
Christ. “The same did God send by the 
hand of the Angel,” who said unto him, “I am 
the God of Abraham.” ‘ This” same Moses, 
he says,—and observe how he points to 
his renown—“ this”? same Moses, he says, 
“brought them out, after that he had showed 
wonders and signs in the land of Egypt, and 


1 Edd. from E, ‘‘in the sea, under a violent storm in win- 
ter,” and below, ‘‘the fishes floating at top, dead, which by 
reason of the cold had not power to sink to the bottom.”’ 








and in the wilderness forty 
years. 
the children of Israel, A prophet shall the 
Lord your God raise up unto you of your 
brethren, like unto me” (v. 36, 37): set at 
naught like me. Him, likewise,Herod wished 
to kill, and in Egypt He found preservation ; 
just as it was with the former, even when He 
was a babe, He was aimed at for destruction. 
“This is he, that was in the Church in the 
wilderness with the Angel which spake to him 
in the mount Sina, and with our fathers: who 
received the lively oracles to give unto us.” 
(v. 38.) Again no mention of temple, none 
of sacrifice. ‘‘ With the Angel,” it says, “he 
received the lively oracles to give unto the 
fathers.” It shows, that he not only wrought 
miracles, but also gave a law, as Christ did. 
Just as Christ first works miracles, and then 
legislates: so did Moses. But they did not 
hear him, keeping their disobedience, even 
after the miracles: “To whom,” he -says, 
“our fathers would not obey:” (v. 39) after 
the wonders done in those forty years. And 
not only so, but just the contrary: “but 
thrust him from them, and in their hearts 
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This is that Moses, which said unto— 
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turned back again into Egypt. Saying unto 
_ Aaron, Make us gods to go before us; for 
as for this Moses, which brought us out of the 
land of Egypt, we wot not what is become of 
him, And they made a calf in those days, 
and offered sacrifice unto the idol, and re- 
joiced in the works of their own hands. Then 
God turned, and gave them up to worship the 
host of heaven; as it is written in the book of 
the Prophets, O ye house of Israel, have ye 
offered to me slain beasts and sacrifices by 
the space of forty years in the wilderness? 
Yea, ye took up the tabernacle of Moloch, 
and the star of your god Remphan, figures 


which ye made to worship them: and I will. 


carry you away beyond Babylon.” —(v. 40, 43.) 
The expression, “ gave them up,” means, He 
suffered. ‘Our fathers had the tabernacle of 
witness in the wilderness, as he had appointed, 
speaking unto Moses, that he should make it 
according to the fashion he had seen.” (v. 44.) 
Even when there was a Tabernacle, yet there 
were no sacrifices. ‘‘ Did ye offer unto Me slain 
beasts and sacrifices?” (Amos v. 25.) There 
was “the tabernacle of witness,” and yet it 
profited them nothing, but they were con- 
sumed. But neither before, nor afterwards, 
did the miracles profit them aught. ‘ Which 
also, our fathers that came after brought in.” 
Seest thou, how the holy place is there wher- 
ever God may be? For to this end also he 
says, “in the wilderness,” to compare place 
with place. Then the benefit (conferred upon 
them): And our fathers that came after 
brought it in with Jesus into the possession of 
the Gentiles, whom God drave out before the 
face of our fathers, unto the days of David; 
who found favor before God, and desired to 
find a tabernacle for the God of Jacob. (v. 
45, 46.) David “desired to find favor: ” 
and he builded not, he, the wonderful, the 
great; but the castaway, Solomon. “ But 
Solomon,” it says, ‘built Him an_ house. 
Howbeit the Most High dwelleth not in 
(places) made with hands. (v. 47-50.) This 
was shown indeed already by what had been 
before said: but it is shown also by the voice 
of a prophet ; “ What house will ye build for 
Me? saith the Lord God. As saith the 
prophet, Heaven is my throne, and earth is 
my footstool: what house will ye build for 
me? saith the Lord: or what is the place of 
my rest? Hath not my hand made all these 
things?” (ls. Ixvi. 1, 2.) 


Marvel not, he says, if they on whom Christ 
confers His benefits refuse His kingdom, see- 
ing in the case of Moses it was just the same. 
(Recapitulation). “He brought them out;” 
and rescued them not in a general way, but 
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also while they were in the wilderness, 
“Wonders and signs,” etc. (v. 35-50.) Do 
you mark that they themselves (Stephen’s 
hearers) are concerned in those old miracles 
also? ‘“This is that Moses :” (v. 37). he, 
that conversed with God; he, that had been 
saved out of situations so strange and wonder- 
ful; he, that wrought so great works, and had 
so great power. [‘‘ Which said unto the chil- 
dren of Israel, A prophet,” etc.] He shows, 
that the prophecy must by all means be ful- 
filled, and that Moses is not opposed to Him. 
*“This is he that was in the Church in the 
wilderness, and, that said unto the children of 
Israel.” (v. 38.) Do you mark that thence 
comes the root, and that “salvation is from 
the Jews?” (John iv. 22.) “ With the Angel,” 
it says, “which spake unto him.” (Rom. xi. 
16.) Lo, again he affirms that it was He 
(Christ) that gave the Law, seeing Moses 
was with “Him” in the Church in the 
wilderness.* And here he puts them in 
mind of a great marvel, of the things done 
in the Mount: “ Who received living oracles 
to give unto us.” On all occasions Moses is 
wonderful, and (so) when need was to legis- 
late. What means the expression, “ Living 
oracles” (Adyia)? Those, whereof the end was 
shown by words (dé Aéywv) : in other words, he 
means the prophecies.— ‘Then follows the 
charge, in the first instance, against the patri- 
archs [after], the “signs and wonders,” after 
the receiving of the “lively oracles: To whom,” 
he says, “ our fathers would not obey.” (v. 39.) 
But concerning those, Ezekiel says that they 
are not “living;” as when he says, “ And [ 
gave you statutes that are not good.” (Ezek. 
xx. 25.) It is with reference to those that he 
says, “Living. But thrust him from them, 
and in their hearts turned back to Egypt ’— 
the place where they groaned, where they 


1 Here the innovator, not perceiving that the renewed expo- 
sition began above, inserts the formula ’AAQ’ iéwuev avwOev Ta 
eipnuéva, and then has: ‘‘ This, it says, is Moses, which said, A 
Prophet, etc. To this, I suppose, Christ refers, when He says, 
‘Salvation is of the Jews,’ hinting at Himself. This is he that 
was in the wilderness, with the Angel that spake unto him. 
Lo, again he shows, that it was He,” etc. So Edd. 

* The meaning of v. 38 is that Moses became (yevduevos) a 
mediator between God (represented by the Angel) and the 
people. Cf. Gal. iii. 19 where the law is said to have been 
‘ordained through angels, by the hand of a mediator” 
(Moses). No mention is made of angels as revealers of the 
law in Exodus xix. the first mention of angels in connection 
with the giving of the law being in a highly poetic passage in 
Moses’ benediction, Deut. xxxiii. 2. (Even here the Heb. text 
is uncertain. Cf. the ]xx. zz Zoco). The function of angels in 
the giving of the law has a prominent place in later Jewish 
theology as opposed to the action of mere human ministers. 
The New Testament notices on the subject reflect this later 
phase of thought (Cf. Acts vii. 53; Heb. ii. 2). See Lightfoot 
on Gal. ii. 19.—G. B.S. 

+ By Ady.a Gavra are meant living oracles in the sense of op- 
erative, effectual, as Jesus affirmed his words to be * spirit and 
life ’’ John vi. 63). They contain vital truth. The law was 
indeed ‘‘ weak” (Rom. viil. 3) but it was so “through the 
flesh,” i.e. human sinfulness, It was not inherently weak 
but was so relatively to the great power of sin in man which 
needed to be overcome,-—G. B. S. 
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cried, whence they called upon God. ‘“ And 
said unto Aaron, Make us gods which shall go 


before us.” (v. 40.) O the folly! “Make,” 
say they; “that they may go before us.” 
Whither? “Into Egypt.”* See how hard 


they were to tear away from the customs of 
Egypt! What sayest thou? What, not wait 
for him that brought thee out, but flee the 
benefit, and deny the Benefactor? And mark 
how insulting they are: “For as for this 
Moses,” they say :—‘‘ which brought us out of 
the land of Egypt” nowhere the name of 
God: instead of that, they ascribed all to 
Moses. Where! they ought to give thanks 
(to God), they bring Moses forward : where it 
was, to do as the Law bade them, they no 
longer make account of Moses. “We know 
not what is become of him.” And yet he 
told them that he was going up to receive the 
Law: and they had not patience to wait forty 
days. ‘Make us gods ’’—they* did not say, 
“a God.”—And yet one may well wonder at 
this, that they do not even know.—“ And they 
made a calf in those days, and offered sacri- 
fices unto the idol, and rejoiced in the works 
of their own hands” (v. 41): for which they 
ought to have hid their faces. What wonder 
that ye know not Christ, seeing ye knew not 
Moses, and God Who was manifested by such 
wonders? But they not only knew Him not: 
they also insulted in another way, by their 
idol making. ‘Then God turned, and gave 
them up to worship the host of heaven.” (v. 
42.) Hence these same “customs” date their 
origin, hence the sacrifices: they were them- 
selves the first that made sacrifices to their 
idols! For that is why it is marked, * “They 





* It is not probable that this passage (v. 39, 40) means that 
the people proposed to return to Egypt (as Chive). In the O. 
T. the constant representation is that the golden calf (or bull) 
was worshipped as the image of the divinity who had ded them 
out of Egypt (Ex. xxxii. 4; 1 Kings xii. 28). It seems clearly 
implied in Ezek. xx, 7, 8, 24, that the Israelites while in Egypt 
had been much addicted to the idolatry of the country. Ihe 
meaning here is that, being discouraged and disappointed on 
account of Moses’ continued absence in the mount, they were 
ready to transfer their allegiance from Jehovah to some of the 
divinities to whose worship they had previously been accus- 
tomed. The worship of cattle was especially common, as of 
Apis at Memphis and Mnevis at Heliopolis.—G. B. S. 

1 "EvOa pév evyapiorecy eder, A. B. C. D. F., but N. and Cat. 
axaptotetv.—E. Kat eva wév avtovs axapiorety qv. Edd. edx. 

2 This clause, omitted by A. B. C., is preserved by N. and 
the Catena. The calf was one, yet they called it Gods: on 
which St. Chrys. remarks elsewhere, that they added polythe- 
ism to idolatry.—The next sentence may perhaps be completed 
thus: “that they did not even know that there is One God.”’— 
Edd. from E. F, D. “So frantic are they, that they know not 
what they say.” 

3 8a yap TOUTO emianpaiverat, The meaning is: Stephen was 
accused of speaking against ‘‘ the customs,’’—sacrifices, temple, 
feasts, etc. Therefore he significantly points to that critical 
conjuncture from which these ‘‘ customs’”’ date their introduc- 
tion: namely, the Provocation at Horeb. Prior to that, he 
tells of ‘‘ living oracles,” life-giving precepts: after it, and as 
its consequence, sacrifices, etc., those statutes which were not 
good, and ordinances by which a man shall not live, as God 
says by Ezekiel. Not a word of sacrifice till then: and the first 
mention is, of the sacrifices offeredto the calf. In like manner, 
‘‘ they rejoiced,” “‘the people ate and drank, and rose up to 
play:’’ and in consequence of this, the feasts were prescribed: 
kal evdpatvovto, dno: dia TovTO Kat eoprar.—’Emonmatverar 
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made a calf in Horeb, and offered sacrifices to 
the idol :” seeing that, before this the name of 
sacrifice is nowhere mentioned, but only lively 
ordinances, and “lively oracles. And re- 
joiced”’—that is the reason for the feasts. 
(Exod. xxxii. 5, 6.) “ As it is written in the Book 
of the Prophets’””—and observe, he does not 
cite the text without a purpose, but shows by 
it that there is no need of sacrifices; saying: 
“Did ye offer slain beasts and sacrifice to 
Me ?”—He lays an emphasis on this word (to 
Me?). “Ye cannot say that it was from 
sacrificing to. Me, that ye proceeded to sacri- 
fice to them :—‘ by the space of forty years: ” 
and this too, “in the wilderness,’ where He 
had most signally shown Himself their Pro- 
tector, ‘Yea, ye took up the tabernacle of 
Moloch, and the star of your god Remphan: 
images which ye made to worship them.f 
The cause of sacrifices! “And I will carry 
you away beyond Babylon.” (v. 43.) Even 
the captivity, an impeachment of their wicked- 
ness! ‘Buta Tabernacle,” say you, “there 
was (the Tabernacle) ‘of Witness.’” (v. 44.) 
(Yes,) this is why it was: that they should 





might be rendered, ‘‘he marks,’’ ‘‘puts a mark upon it’’ (so 
the innovator, who substitutes, rodto kal Aavid émronumarvdnevos 
Aéyet): we take it passively, “‘there isa mark set over it—it is 
emphatically denoted.”’ In the active, the verb taken intransi- 
tively means ‘‘to betoken or announce itself,’’ ‘‘ make its first 
appearance.’’—In the Treatise adv. /ud@os, iv. §. 6. tom. i, 624, 
C. St. Chrysostom gives this account of the legal sacrifices : 
**To what purpose unto Me is the multitude of your sacrifices ? 
etc. (Isaiah i., 11, ff.) Do ye hear how it is most plainly declared, 
that God did not from"the first require these at your hands? 
Had He required them, He would have obliged those famous 
saints who were before the Law to observe this practice. 
‘Then wherefore has He permitted it now?’ In condescen- 
sion to your infirmity. As a physician in his treatment of a 
delirious patient, etc.: thus did God likewise. For seeing 
them so frantic in their lust for sacrifices, that they were 
ready, unless they got them, to desert to idols; nay not only 
ready, but that they had already deserted, thereupon He per- 
mitted sacrifices. And that this is the reason, is clear from the 
order of events. After the feast which they made to the 
demons, then it was that He permitted sacrifices: all but say- 
ing: ‘Ye are mad, and will needs sacrifice: well then, at any 
rate sacrifice to Me.’ ”—(What follows may serve to illustrate 
the brief remark a little further on, Kat y atypadwoia xatnyopia 
Ths kakias.) ‘* But even this, He did not permit to continve to 
the end, but by a most wise method, withdrew them from 
it. . . For He did not permit it to be done in any place of the 
whole world, but in Jerusalem only. Anon, when for a short 
time they had sacrificed, he destroyed the city. Had He 
openly said, Desist, they, such was their insane passion for 
sacrificing, would not readily have complied. But now per- 
force, the place being taken away, He secretly withdrew them 
from their frenzy.” So here: ‘‘ Even the captivity impeaches 
the wickedness (which was the cause of the permission of 
sacrifice.’’) 

+ Our passage here follows the 1xx. which speaks of Moloch 
and Remphan. The terms in the original (vid. R. V.: Amos v. 
25-27) are “Siccuth’’ and ‘‘Chiun.” It is a disputed point 
whether these are in the prophecy names of divinities or 
whether they mean respectively ‘‘ tabernacle” and “shrine”’ 
(or image). The difficu as in the ambiguity of the He- 
brew text. The name Moloch being akin to the: Hebrew 
word for king (4519), confusion might easily arise. The N. T. 
text varies from the lxx. only in adding the word mpookvvety 
(43) to lay emphasis upon the charge of idolatry, and in replac- 
ing Damascus by Babylon (43), an interpretation from the 
standpoint of subsequent history. The statement of our text 
that the Israelites fell into the worship of these divinities z7 
the wilderness rests upon extra-Pentateuchal tradition, de- 
rived, perhaps, from such prohibitions of Moloch-worship and 
similar idolatries as are found in Lev. xviii. 21, and Deut. xviii. 
io, The charge in the prophecy of Amos isa general one re- 
ferring to the frequent lapses of the people into image-worship 
down to his own time.—G., B. S. 
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have God for Witness: this was all. ‘ Ac- 
cording to the fashion,” it says, “that was 
shown thee on the mount:” so? that on the 
mount was the Original. And this Taber- 
nacle, moreover, “in the wilderness,” was 
carried about, and not locally fixed. And he 
calls it, “ Tabernacle of witness:” i. e. (for 
witness) of the miracles, of the statutes.* 
This is the reason why both it and those (the 
fathers) had no Temple. “As He had 
appointed, that spake unto Moses, that he 
should make it according to the fashion that 
he had seen.” Again, it was none other than 
He (Christ) that gave the fashion itself. 
“Until the days of David” (v. 45): and 
there was no temple! And yet the Gentiles 
also had been driven out: for that is why he 
mentions this: ‘‘ Whom God drave out,” he 
says, “before the face of our fathers. Whom 
He drave out,” he says: and even then, no 
Temple! And so many wonders, and no 
mention of a Temple! So that, although first 
there is a Tabernacle, yet nowhere a Temple. 
“Until the days of David,” he says :, even 
David, and no Temple! ‘And he sought to 
find favor before God” (v. 46): and _ built 
not :—so far was the Temple from being a 
great matter! ‘“ But Solomon built Him an 
house.” (v. 47.) They thought Solomon was 
great: but that he was not better than his 
father, nay not even equal to him, is manifest. 
“Howbeit the Most High dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands; as saith the 


prophet, Heaven is My throne, and earth is 


etc. 


My footstool.” (v. 48, 49.) Nay, not even 
these are worthy of God, forasmuch as they 
are made, seeing they are creatures, the works 
of His hand. See how he leads them on by 
little and little (showing) that not even these 
are tobe mentioned. And again the prophecy 
says openly, “ What house will ye build Me?” 
(v. 50.) 

What is the reason that at this point he 
speaks in the tone of invective («aradopixde) ? 
Great was his boldness of speech, when at the 
point to die: for in fact I think he knew that 
this was the case. “ Ye stiffnecked,” he says, 
“and uncircumcised in heart and _ ears.” 
This also is from the prophets: nothing is of 
himself. “Ye do always resist the Holy 
Ghost: as your fathers did, so do ye.” (v. 
eee veluions In fad. from the old 


text, but they do not materially affect the sense, and certainly 
do not improve it. 4 x ‘uae 

* The expression here used—y oxnvy 70d paprupiov is the 
constant but inexact Ixx. translation of 7y1D 298 “‘tent of 
meeting’ —i. e. the tent where God met the people. From a 
misunderstanding of the etymology of 1p\o (it being taken 
from yy Zo wztness, instead of from 1p) ¢o assemble) it was 
translated by maptvpiov—a rendering which has occasioned 
frequent misunderstanding, Mapruptoy is rightly used in the 
Ixx. to render N}7y (from Jiy) in Exod, xxv. 22 ; Num. ix. 15.— 
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51.) When it was not His will that sacrifices 
should be, ye sacrifice: when it is His will, 
then again ye do not sacrifice: when He would 
not give you commandments, ye drew them to 
you: when ye got them, ye neglected them. 
Again, when the Temple stood, ye worshipped 
idols: when it is His will to be worshipped 
without a Temple, ye do the opposite. Ob- 
serve, he says not, ‘ Ye resist God,” but, “the 
Spirit :”. so far was he from knowing any dif- 
ference between Them. And, what is greater: 
‘‘As your fathers did,” he says, “‘so do ye.” 
Thus also did Christ (reproach them), foras- 
much as they were always boasting much of 
their fathers. “Which of the prophets have 
not your fathers persecuted? and they have 
slain them which showed before of the coming 
of the Just One:” he still says, “the Just 
One,” wishing to check them: “of Whom ye 
have been now the betrayers and murderers ” 
—two charges he lays against them ?— 
“who have received the Law by the disposi- 
tion of Angels, and have not kept it.” (v. 
52.) How, “ By the disposition of Angels? ” 
Some say (The Law), disposed by Angels; or, 
put into his hand by the Angel Who appeared 
to him in the bush; for was He man? No 
wonder that He® who wrought those works, 
should also have wrought these.f ‘Ye slew 
them who preached of Him.” much more Him- 
self. He shows them disobedient both to 
God, and to Angels, and the Prophets, and 
the Spirit, and to all: as also Scripture saith 
elsewhere: ‘‘Lord, they have slain Thy 
Prophets, and thrown down Thine altars.” (4 
Kings xix. 10.) They, then, stand up for 
the Law, and say, “ He blasphemeth against 
Moses:” he shows, therefore, that it is they 
who blaspheme, and that (their blasphemy is 
not only against Moses, but) against God; 
shows that “they” from the very beginning 
have been doing this: that “they” have 
themselves destroyed their “customs,” that 
there is no need of these: that while accusing 
him, and saying that he opposed Moses, they 
themselves were opposing the Spirit: and not 
merely opposing, but with murder added to it: 


2 E, F..D. Edd, add, “ that they knew (Him) not, and that 
they murdered (Him):’’ but the meaning is, that they be-~ 
trayed, and that they murdered: or, as below, Their fathers 
slew the Prophets, and they, Him Whom they preached. 

3 rov éxetva morjoavra, A. B. C. N. Cat. i. e. that Christ, Who, 
as the Angel, did those works, etc. The modern text rois éx. 
motngaytas: that those who did those wickednesses, etc.: and so 
Cc. seems to have taken it: “If ye killed them who preached 
Him to come, no wonder that ye kill Me,” etc.—Below, for Ot 
TOLVUV aVTLTOLODYTAaL TOD VOpLOV, Kai éAeyov, A, B. N. (N. corrected 
obrou viv) have Ov roivuy x. r. A, and A. Aéyovtes: “* Therefore 
they claim not the Law (on their side), saying,”’ etc. 

+ “AyyéAwy (53) cannot refer (as Chrys.) to the Jehovah-angel 
of the bush. It refers to angels as the mediators in the giving 
of the law, an idea which appears in the Ixx., the N. T. else- 
where (Gal. iii. 19 ; Heb. ii. 2) and is prominent in later Jewish 
theology (Cf. Josephus, Azz, XV. v. 3) Vid. note *, p. 107.— 
Gabeo. 
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and that they had their enmity all along from 
the very beginning. Seest thou, that he 
shows them to be acting in opposition both to 
Moses and to all others, and not keeping the 
Law? And yet Moses had said, ‘“ A Prophet 
shall the Lord raise up unto you: and the rest 
also told of this (Christ) that He would come: 
and the prophet again said, “ What house will 
ye build Me?” and again, “ Did ye offer to 
Me slain beasts and sacrifices” those “ forty 
years?” (Deut. xviii. 18.) 

Such is the boldness of speech of a man 
bearing the Cross. Let us then also imitate 
this: though it be not a time of war, yet it is 
always the time for boldness of speech. For, 
“I spake,” says one, “in Thy testimonies 
before kings, and was not ashamed.” (Ps. 
cxix. 46.) If we chance to be among heathens, 
let us thus stop their mouths, without wrath, 
without harshness. (Comp. Hom. in 1 Cor. 
ives Gs xeKt, $4556; Col xi. $422), + Hor at 
we do it with wrath, it no longer seems to be 
the boldness (of one who is confident of his 
cause,) but passion: but if with gentleness, 
this is boldness indeed. For?! in one and the 
same thing success and failure cannot possibly 
go together. The boldness is a success: the 
anger is a failure. Therefore, if we are to 
have boldness, we must be clean from wrath, 
that none may impute our words to that. No 
matter how just your words may be, when you 
speak with anger, you ruin all: no matter how 
boldly you speak, how fairly reprove, or what 
not. See this man, how free from passion as 
he discourses to them! For he did not abuse 
them: he did but remind them of the words 
of the Prophets. For, to show you that it was 
not anger, at the very moment he was suffer- 
ing evil at their hands, he prayed, saying, 
“Lay not to their charge this sin.” So far 
was he from speaking these words in anger; 
no, he spake in grief and sorrow for their 
sakes. As indeed this is why it speaks of his 
appearance, that “they saw his face as it had 
been the face of an angel,” on purpose that 
they might believe. Let us then be clean 
from wrath. The Holy Spirit dwelleth not 
where wrath is: cursed is the wrathful. It 
cannot be that aught wholesome should ap- 
proach, where wrath goes forth. For as in a 
storm at sea, great is the tumult, loud the 
clamor, and then would be no time for lessons of 
wisdom (@vAocodeiv) : so neither in wrath. Ifthe 
soul is to be in a condition either to say, or to be 
disciplined to, aught of philosophy, it must first 
be in the haven. Seest thou not how, when 
we wish to converse on matters of serious im- 





1 Ov yap Stvarat Ouod Kai Kata TavTov (Kar avrov A. C. and N, 
originally) kat kardépOwua elvat nat édatTwpa, “H mappycia, 
KaTopOwua* 6 Oumos, EAaTTM_A. 











port, we look out for places free from noise, 
where all is stillness, all calm, that we may 
not be put out and discomposed? But if 
noise from without discomposes, much more 
disturbance from within. Whether one pray, 
to no purpose does he pray “with wrath and 
disputings:” (1 Tim. ii. 8) whether he speak, 
he will only make himself ridiculous: whether 
he hold his peace, so again it will be even 
then: whether he eat, he is hurt even then: 
whether he drink, or whether he drink not; 
whether he sit, or stand, or walk; whether he 
sleep: for even in their dreams such fancies 
haunt them. For what is there in such men 
that is not disagreeable? Eyes unsightly, 
mouth distorted, limbs agitated and swollen, 
tongue foul and sparing no man, mind dis- 
traught, gestures uncomely: much to disgust. 
Mark the eyes of demoniacs, and those of 
drunkards and madmen; in what do they dif- 
fer from each other? Is not the whole mad- 
ness? For what though it be but for the 
moment? ‘The madman too is possessed for 
the moment: but what is worse than this? 
And they are not ashamed at that excuse; 
“TI knew not (saith one) what I said.” And 
how came it that thou didst not know this, 
thou the rational man, thou that hast the gift 
of reason, on purpose that thou mayest not 
act the part of the creatures without reason, 
just like a wild horse, hurried away by rage 
and passion? In truth, the very excuse is 
criminal. For thou oughtest to have known 
what thou saidst. ‘It was the passion,” say 
you, “that spoke the words, not I.” How 
should it be that? For passion has no power, 
except it get it from you. You might as well 
say, ‘‘It was my hand that inflicted the wounds, 
not I.” What occasion, think you, most needs 
wrath ? would you not say, warand battle? But 
even then, if anything is done with wrath, the 
whole is spoiled and undone. For of all men, 
those who fight had best not be enraged: of 
all men, those had best not be enraged, who 
want to hurt (roic iBpifovrac). And how is it 
possible to fight then? you will ask. With 
reason, with self-command (éreueig): since 
fighting is, to stand in opposition. Seest thou 
not that even these (common) wars are regu- 
lated by definite law, and order, and times ? 
For wrath is nothing but an irrational impulse: 
and an irrational creature cannot possibly per- 
form aught rational. For instance, the man 
here spoke such words, and did it without 
passion. And Elias said, “ How long will ye 
halt on both your knees?” (1 Kings xviii, 
21) and spake it not in passion. And Phin- 
ees slew, and did it without passion. For 
passion suffers not a man to see, but, just as 
in a night-battle, it leads him, with eyes blind- 
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folded and ears stopped up, where it will. 
Then let us rid ourselves of this demon, at its 
first beginning let us quell it, let us put the 
sign of the Cross on our breast, as it were a 
curb. Wrath is a shameless dog: but let it 
learn to hear the law. If there be in a sheep- 
fold a dog so savage as not to obey the com- 
_mand of the shepherd, nor to know his voice, 
allis lost and ruined. He is kept along with 
the sheep: but if he makes a meal on the 
sheep, he is useless, and is put to death. If 
he has learnt to obey thee, feed thy dog: he 
is useful when it is against the wolves, against 
robbers, and against the captain of the rob- 
bers that he barks, not against the sheep, not 
against friends. If he does not obey he ruins 
all: if he learns not to mind thee, he destroys 
all. The mildness in thee let not wrath con- 
sume, but let it guard it, and feed it up. And 
it will guard it, that it may feed in much secu- 
rity, if it destroy wicked and evil thoughts, if 
it chase away the devil from every side. So 
is gentleness preserved, when evil works are 
nowhere admitted: so we become worthy of 
respect, when we learn not to be shameless. 
For nothing renders a man so shameless, as 
an evil conscience. Why are harlots without 
shame? Why are virgins shamefaced? Is it 
not from their sin that the former, from their 
chastity that the latter, are such? For noth- 
ing makes a person so shameless, as sin. 
“ And yet on the contrary,” say you, “it puts 
to shame.” Yes; him who condemns himself : 
but him that is past blushing, it renders even 
more reckless: for desperation makes daring. 
For “the wicked,” saith the Scripture, ‘“‘ when 
he is come into the depths of evils, despiseth.” 
(Prov. xviii. 3.) But he that is shameless, will 
also be reckless, and he that is reckless, will 
be daring. See in what way gentleness is de- 
stroyed, when evil thoughts gnaw at it. 
is why there is such a dog, barking mightily : 
we have also sling and stone (ye know what I 
mean): we have also spear and enclosure and 
cattle-fold: let us guard our thoughts unhurt. 
If the dog be gentle (caivy) with the sheep, but 
savage against those without, and keep vigi- 
lant watch, this is the excellence of a dog: 
and, be he ever so famished, not to devour 
the sheep; be he ever so full, not to spare the 
wolves. Such too is anger meant to be: how- 
ever provoked, not to forsake gentleness; 
however at quiet, to be on the alert against 
evil thoughts: to acknowledge the friend, and 
not for any beating forsake him, and for all 
his caressing, to fly at the intruder. The 
devil uses caressing full oft: let’ the dog 





_ 1 Edd. from E. Saiver 6 duéBodos moAAdkis as 0 KUwY, adda 
yvdétw was 67. ‘* The devil fawns full oft as the dog, but let 
every man know that,” etc. A. B, C. N. ws 0 kvwy evdeTw 
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know at sight that he is an intruder. So also 
let us caress (caivonev) Virtue, though she put 
us to pain, and show our aversion to Vice, 
though she give us pleasure. Let us not be 
worse than the dogs, which, even when 
whipped and throttled, do not desert their 
master: but if” the stranger also feed them, 
even so they do hurt. There are times when 
anger is useful; but this is when it barks 
against strangers. What means it, “ Who- 
soever is angry with his brother without a 
cause?” (Matt. v. 22.) It means, Stand 
not up in thine own quarrel, neither avenge 
thyself: if thou see another suffering deadly 
wrong, stretch out thy hand to help him, 
This is no longer passion, when thou art clear 
of all feeling for thyself alone. David had 
gotten Saul into his power, and was not 
moved by passion, did not thrust the spear 
into him, the enemy he had in his power; but 
took his revenge upon the Devil. (1 Sam. 
xxvi. 7.) Moses, when he saw a stranger doing 
an injury, even slew him (Exod. ii. 22): 
but when one of his own people, he did 
not so: them that were brethren he would 
have reconciled; the others not so. That 
‘“most™ meek’? (Num. ‘xli- 3) “Mosés, “as 
Scripture witnesseth of him, see how he was 
roused! But not so, we: on the contrary, 
where we ought to show meekness, no wild 
beast so fierce as we: but where we ought 
to be roused, none so dull and _ sluggish. 
(Hom. vi. de laud. Pauli, ad fin.) On no 
occasion do we use our faculties to the pur- 
pose they were meant for: and therefore it 
is that our life is spent to no purpose. For 
even in the case of implements; if one use 
them, one instead of other, all is spoilt: if one 
take his sword, and then, where he should use 
it and cut with it, uses only his hand, he does 
no good: again, where he should use his 
hand, by taking the sword in hand he spoils 
all. In like manner also the physician, if 
where he ought to cut, he cuts not, and where 
he ought not, he does cut, mars all. Where- 
fore, I beseech you, let us use the thing 
(rq rpdyparc) at its proper time. The proper 





(iSérw C.) 67t, We restore the true reading by omitting ws, 
“The dog” is anger: the devil caiver, not as the dog, but 
upon the dog, as the aAAdzpios in the preceding sentence, 
“Let our faithful watch-dog see at once that he is an intruder.” 
In the following sentence the image is so far incongruous, as 
caivwuev here has a different reference: viz. ‘‘as the dog 
fawns upon the friend though beaten, so let us,”’ etc. 

2 ay 6€ avTovs Kal Tpéby 6 GAADTPLOS Kal OVTwW BAdmToVoLW (A, 
BAdWovow). The antithesis seems to require the sense to be, 
“ While, if the stranger even feed them, for all that, they do 
him a mischief.”” But the words tpépy and BAamrovow are 
scarcely suitable in the sense, tpopyy ddd and Avmatvovrat, 
Edd. have from E. alone, m@s ov paddov BAaWovow; in the 
sense, ‘‘ If however the stranger (not merely caresses but) also 
(regularly) feeds them, how shall they not do more hurt (than 
good)?” i. e. “‘ If the devil be suffered to pamper our anger, 
that which should have been our safeguard will prove a bane 
to us.’’—Perhaps this is the sense intended in the old reading ; 
but if so, kat ovTw is unsuitable. 
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time for anger is never, where we move in our 
ewn quarrel: but if it is our duty to correct 
others, then is the time to use it, that we may 
by force deliver others. (Hom. in Matt. xvi. 
§ 7.) So shall we both be like unto God, 
always keeping a spirit free from wrath, and 


shall attain unto the good things that are to 
come, through the grace and loving-kindness 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom, to the 
Father and the Holy Ghost together, be glory, 
dominion, and honor, now and evermore, 
world without end. Amen. 





EO MIE ya ey GU 


ACTS VII. 54. 


“‘ When they heard these things, they were cut to “the 
heart, and they gnashed on him with their teeth.” 


SEE,! once more, the wrong-doers in trouble. 
Just as the Jews are perplexed, saying, “ What 
are we to do with these men?” so these also 
are “cut to the heart.” (ch. iv. 16.) And yet 
it was he that had good right to be incensed, 
who, having done no wrong, was treated like 
a criminal, and was spitefully calumniated. 
But the calumniators had the worst of it in 
the end. So true is that saying, which I am 
ever repeating, “Ill to do, is ill to fare.” 
And yet he (in his charges against them) re- 
sorted to no calumny, but proved (what he 
said). So sure are we, when we are shame- 
fully borne down in a matter wherein we have 
a clear conscience, to be none the worse for 
it." If? they desired,” say you, “to kill him, 
how was it that they did not take occasion, 
out of what he said, that they might kill him ?” 
They would fain have a fair-seeming plea to 
put upon their outrage. ‘Well then, was not 
the insulting them a fair plea?” It was -not 
his doing, if they were insulted: it was the 
‘Prophet’s accusation of them. And besides, 
they did not wish it to look as if they killed 
him because of what he had said against them 
—just as they acted in the case of Christ ; no, 


1 In our Mss. the Homily opens abruptly with the question, 
Il@s ov éAaBov éx,T@v cipnucvwy apopuny eis Td [uy Cat.] avedccv 
avrév ; which is Ret unanswered, till some way further on. 
See note ?.—Montf. notes, ‘* Unus, eistd wy avedetv.”? But 
this reading does not appear in any of our Mss. though the 
Catena has it. Edd. from E, have; ‘‘ How it was that they 
did not take occasion from what he had said to kill him, but 
are still mad, and seek an accusation, one may well wonder. 
So ever in trouble are the wrong-doers. Just then as the chief 
priests, in their perplexity, said,” etc. F.D. adopting part of 
this addition, ‘‘ but are still mad, and seek an accusation. See, 
once more,”’ etc. 

2 ovdey macxouev. Kai éBovdovto, dyoiv (om. D. F.) avedety 
avrov, (as if these words were part of the sacred text. Then) 
Ipépac ('AAAG mpdd. D. F.) 40eA0v evAoyov x. r. A. A. B. C. D. 
F. The modern text substitutes, “EBovAovto pév oby avedciv: 
aAX’ ov ToLovaL TOUTO, aitiavy édovTes eAOYOV K. T. A.A—CEcume- 
nius, however, begins his comment thus: Et €BovAovto avedAeiv, 
mas ovK aveldov evdéws TOTE; “OTe mpopaciw evAoyor K. T, A, 
Hence we restore the true reading, and the proper order. 
Namely, for Kai we read Ei, and transpose to this place, as 
part of the interlocution, the question TOS OVK €AaBov—; So, the 
nov is explained, the question is followed by its answer, and 
there is no abruptness. 


but for impiety: now? this word of his was the 
expression of piety, Wherefore, as they at- 
tempted, besides killing him, to hurt his rep- 
utation also, “they were cut to the heart.” 
For they were afraid lest he should on the 
contrary become an object of even greater 
reverence. ‘Therefore, just what they did in 
Christ’s case, the same they do here also. 
For as He said, “Ye shall see the Son of 
Man sitting on the right hand of God ” (Matt. 
xxvi. 64), and they, calling it blasphemy, “ran 
upon Him ;”’ just so was it here. There, they 
“rent their garments;” here, they “ stopped 
their ears. But he, being full of the Holy 
Ghost, looked up steadfastly into heaven, and 
saw the glory of God, and Jesus standing on 
the right hand of God, and said, Behold I see 
the heavens opened, and the Son of Man 
standing on the right hand of God. Then 
they cried out with a loud voice, and stopped 
their ears, and ran upon him with one accord, 
and cast him out of the city, and stoned him.” 
(v. 55-58.) And yet, if he lied, they ought to 
have thought him beside himself, and to have 
let him go.—But he wished to bring them 
over, “and said, Behold,” etc., for, since he 
had spoken of Christ’s death, and had said 
nothing of His resurrection, he would fain add 
this doctrine also, “Standing at the right 
hand of God.” And in this manner He ap- 
peared to him: # that, were it but so, the Jews 





8 rovro dé evoeBeias fv Td phua. i. e. all that Stephen had 
spoken in accusation of their wickedness, especially v. 51-53, 
was the language of piety, of a devout man zealous for the 
honor of God: they could not say, “This is impious;’’ and 
they were waiting to catch at something which might enable 
them to cry out, ‘‘He blasphemeth:” and, disappointed of 
this, they were cut to the heart.—Below Ben. retains (from E, 
alone) mn waAuy Kavvov Te Tept avtTov GAAo yévyrat, though Savile 
had restored the genuine reading wy} maAw aidertmmrepos 
yévnto., They had desired to injure his reputation for sanc- 


tity, and now feared that his 3 i 
eda speech would have the Opposite 


, * Edd. from E, ofrw 8& aird Aéyer davjvar, 
wa Kav oUt déEwvrar tov Adyov. * And Stephen describes 
Christ as appearing to Him in this manner, as one somewhere 
relates at large, in order that,” etc.: meaning, that he might 
have said “ sitting at the right hand,” but forbears to do this 
because it was offensive to the Jews, and accordingly Téws 
TEPL THS AVATTATEWSs KLVEt AOyoY, Kal Huo addy ictacOa. The 
clause s mov duéferotv seems to have been intended by the in- 
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might receive Him: for since the (idea of His) 
sitting (at the right hand of God) was offen- 
sive to them, for the present he brings forward 
only what relates to His Resurrection. This 
is the reason also why his face was glorified. 
For God, being merciful, desired to make 
their machinations the means of recalling 
them unto Himself. And see, how many 
signs are wrought! “And cast him out of 
the city, and stoned him.” Here again, “ with- 
out the city,” and even in death, Confession 
and Preaching. (Heb. xiii. 21.) “And the 
witnesses laid down their clothes at a young 
man’s feet, whose name was Saul. And they 
stoned Stephen, calling’ upon God, and say- 
ing, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” (v. 59.) 
This is meant to show them that he is not 
perishing, and to teach them. “And he knelt 
down, and cried with a loud voice, Lord, lay 
not this sin to their charge.” (v. 60.) To 
clear himself, and show that neither were his 
former words prompted by passion, he says, 
“Lord” “lay not this sin to their charge”: 
wishing also even in this way to win them 
over. For to show that he forgave their wrath 
and rage in murdering him, and that his own 
soul was free from all passion, was the 
way to make his saying to be favorably re- 
ceived. 

“And Saul was consenting unto his death.” 
Hereupon arises a persecution, and it becomes 
a great one. “And at that time there was a 
great persecution against the Church which 
was at Jerusalem. And they were all scat- 
tered abroad throughout the regions of Judea 
and Samaria, except the Apostles.” (ch. viii. 
1.) Mark how once more God permits temp- 
tations to arise; mark, and well observe, how 
the events are ordered by Divine Providence. 
They were admired because of the signs : be- 
ing scourged, they were none the worse for it: 
(some) were ordained in the matter of the 
widows”: the word increased : once more, God 





novator, not as part of the text, but_as a gloss, ‘‘as is some- 
where shown at large.’’ But what Chrys. says is, that Christ 
was pleased to appear in this attitude to Stephen for the sake 
of the Jews, in order, etc.—Hom. vi. zz Ascens. (Cat. in 1,) he 
says, ‘‘ Why standing, and not sitting? To show that He is in 
act to succor His martyr, For thus it is said also of the 
Father, * Stand up, O God, and, Now will I stand up, saith the 
Lord, I will set him in safety.’ "—Below, Aca tovTo k, 7. A. 
Comp. de Mundi Creat. Hom. ii. t. vi. 447. C. ‘*‘ Why did He 
cause the face of Stephen to shine? Because he was to be 
stoned asa blasphemer for saying ‘Behold,’ etc., therefore 
God, forestalling this, crowned his face with angelic beauty, 
to show those thankless ones, that if he were a blasphemer, he 
would not have been thus glorified.” But E. (Edd.) amo 
tovtov ctoxdouar deddé. “‘I conjecture that it was from this 
vision (Erasm, from this time: Ben. hence) that his face was 
glorified.” In the next sentence, Edd. from E. 6i dv émeBov- 
AevovTo éxetvot, Si avTav éBovAeTo a’Tovs éexkxadécacbar, ei Kai 
pndév mAgov éyevero. Kai exBaddvtes x. 7. A, “* a means of the 
very machinations wherewith those were assailed He desired 
to call (the doers) themselves to Himself, even if nothing more 
had been done.”’ 

1 A. E. N. Cat. omit the tov Oedv. | 

2 Katéotnoay emi tov xnpov, A. C. N. Sav. xeupdv, Cat. 
xwpov, B.D. E. F. Morel. Ben. versat? sunt tn regionibus, 
Erasm. constituti sunt per regiones, Ben. 
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permits a great hindrance to arise. And a 
persecution of no ordinary kind [and they 
were all scattered,” etc.]; for they feared their 
enemies, now become more daring: and at 
the same time it is shown that they were but 
men, these that were afraid, that fled. For, 
that thou mayest not say after these things 
that * by grace alone they effected (what they 
did), they were also persecuted, and them- 
selves became more timorous, while their ad- 
versaries were more daring. “And were all 
scattered abroad,” it says, “except the 
Apostles.’ But this was divinely ordered, so 
that they should no longer all sit there in Jeru- 
salem. ‘And devout men,” it says, “carried 
Stephen to his burial, and made great lamen- 
tation over him.” (v. 2.) If they were “de- 
vout,” why did they “make great lamentation 
over him?” They were not yet perfect. The 
man was gracious and amiable: this also 
shows that they were men—not their fear 
alone, but their grief and lamentation. Who 
would not have wept to see that mild, that 
lamb-like person stoned, and lying dead ?* 
Fit eulogy to be spoken over his grave has the 
Evangelist recorded, in this one speech, “ Lay 
not this sin to their charge.”—“ And made,” 
he says, “ great lamentation over him.’’—But 
let us look over again what has been said. 





He+ mentions the cause of his (angelic) ap- 
pearance (Recapitulation, vii 54; viii. 2.); 
‘‘ But he, being full of the Holy Ghost, looked 
up steadfastly into heaven, and saw the glory 
of God, and Jesus standing on the right hand 
of God.” And when he said, “I see the 
heavens opened, they stopped their ears, and 
ran upon him with one accord.” (v. 56, 57.) 
And yet in what respect are these things de- 
serving of accusation? “Upon him,” the 
man who has wrought such miracles, the man 
who has prevailed over all in speech, the man 
who can hold such discourse! As if they had 
got the very thing they wanted, they straight- 
way give full scope to their rage. ‘“ And the 
witnesses,” he says, “laid down their clothes 





3 Ore TH XadpuTe wovoy KaTdpdovv. Or, ‘that by grace they 
only succeeded,’’ i. e, always, without failure. 

* Chrys, seems to assume that avdpes evAaBecs refers to Chris- 
tian men, a view that has been taken by some modern exposi- 
tors (as Ewald and DeWette). It is better to understand by the 
term. pious Jews who were favorably disposed to Christianity 
(So Meyer, Olshausen, Lechler, Lange, Gloag, Hackett). The 
usage of evAaBys in the N. T. favors this view as it is applied 
to devout persons who were not Christians (vid. ii. 5 ; Luke ii. 
25) in every case, except in xxii. 12 when it refers to Ananias, a 
Christian, but is used in describing him in a legal point of 
view: evAaBys Kata Tov vouov. Moreover, if Christians had 
been meant, they would not probably have been designated by 
so vague a term, but, as uniformly, would have been called 
disciples or brethren. The burial of Stephen by devout Jews 
recalls the burial of Jesus ey Joseph of Arimathzea and Nicode- 
mus (John xix. 38, 39).--G. B. S. 

4 Thv airiay THs oWews dyoiv. B. C. Sav. marg. meaning, 
That his face was as the face of an angel was caused by the glory 
of Christ which he now beholds. The modern text omits this, 
having said the same thing above in the words amo rovrov, see 
note 4, p. 112. 
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at the feet of a young man, whose name was 
Saul. (v. 58.) Observe how particularly he 
relates what concerns Paul, to show thee that 
the Power which wrought in him was of God. 
But after all these things, not only did he not 
believe, but also aimed at Him with a thou- 
sand hands: for this is why it says, “ And 
Saul was consenting unto his death.”—And 
this blessed man does not simply pray, but 
does it with earnestness: “having kneeled 
down.” Mark his divine death! So long? 
only the Lord permitted the soul to remain in 
him “And having said this, he fell asleep.” 
(v. 60.)—* And they were all scattered abroad 
throughout the region of Judea and Samaria. 
(ch. viii. 1.) And now without scruple they 
had intercourse with Samaria, whereas it had 
been said to them, “Go not into the way 
of the Gentiles” “and into any city of the 
Samaritans enter ye not.”...(Matt. x. 5.) 
“Except the Apostles,” it says: they, in this 
way also, wishing to win the Jews,—but not 
to leave the city,—and to be the means of in- 
spiring others with boldness. 

“As for Saul, he made havoc of the 
Church, entering into every house, and hal- 
ing men and women committed them to 
prison.” (v. 3.) Great was his frenzy: that 
he was alone, that he even entered into houses: 
for indeed he was ready to give his life for the 
Law. “ Haling,” it says, “men and women :” 
mark both the confidence, and the violence, 
and the frenzy. All that fell into his hands, 
he put to all manner of ill-treatment: for in 
consequence of the recent murder, he was 
become more daring. ‘“ Therefore they that 
were scattered abroad went everywhere 
preaching the word. Then Philip went down 
to the city of Samaria, and preached Christ 
unto them. And the people with one accord 
gave heed unto those. things which Philip 
spake, hearing and seeing the miracles which 
he did. For unclean spirits, crying with loud 
voice, came out of many that were possessed 
with them: and many taken with palsies, and 
that were lame, were healed. And there was 
great joy in that city. But there was a cer- 
tain man, called Simon, which beforetime in 
the same city used sorcery, and bewitched the 


1 Ben. after Morel. from E. without notice of the true read- 
ing (A. B.C. N. Cat.), received by Savile, has: “Oev @eios 
avTov Kal 6 Oavatos yéyove. Mexpl yap TovTov avyKexwpnto Tats 
Woxais év 76 Ady civat. (The latter part is adopted also by D. 
F.) ‘‘Whence also his death became divine. For until this 
time it had been granted to the souls to be in Hades.”’ This 
comment is derived from St. Cyril. Al. from whom the Ca- 
tena cites: ‘‘Since we are justified by faith in Him.... 
He hath wrought a new thing for us, To wyKérte mév els adov 
TPEXELY TAS TOY THUATwY anaddAaTTOMEVAS WUXas KABA Kat TPwHY, 
méumegOar Sé mGAAoV Els XElpas Meov Cwvros; that our souls, on 
their deliverance from our bodies, no longer as aforetime 
haste into Hades, but are conveyed into the hands of the Liy- 
ing God. And knowing this, Saint Stephen said, ‘t Lord Jesus 
receive my spirit.’’ C&cumen. repeats this, almost in the same 
words. 





people of Samaria.” (v. 4-9.) Observe? 
another trial, this affairof Simon. “Giving 
out,” it says, “that he was himself some great 
one. To whom they all gave heed, from the 
least to the greatest, saying, This man is the 
great power of God. And to him they had 
regard, because that of long time he had be- 
witched them with sorceries. But when they 
believed Philip preaching the things concern- 
ing the kingdom of God, and the name of 
Jesus Christ, they were baptized, both men 
and women. Then Simon himself believed 
also: and when he was baptized, he continued 
with Philip, and wondered, beholding the 
miracles and signs which were done. Now 
when the Apostles which were at Jerusalem 
heard that Samaria had received the word of 
God, they sent unto them Peter and John: 
who, when they were come down, prayed for 
them, that they might receive the Holy 
Ghost.” (v. ro-15.) And (yet) great signs 
had been done: how then had they not 
received the Spirit? They had received the 
Spirit, namely, of remission of sins: but the 
Spirit of miracles they had not received. 
“For as yet He was fallen upon none of 
them: only they were baptized in the name 
of the Lord Jesus. Then laid they their 
hands on them, and they received the Holy 
Ghost.” (v. 16, 17.) For, to show that this 
was the case, and that it was the Spirit of 
miracles they had not received, observe how, 
having seen the result, Simon came and asked 
for this. ‘And when Simon saw that through 
laying on of the Apostles’ hands the Holy 
Ghost was given, he offered them money, say- 
ing. Give me also this power, that on whom- 
soever I lay hands, he may receive the Holy 
Ghost.” (v. 18, 19.) 

“The8’ persecution,” say you, “gained 


2 In the old text, v. 4-10, are given continuously, and v. 
11-19; between them the brief comments which we have re- 
stored to their proper places, viz. here and after v. 15: and 
after v. 19, the comment which we have placed after v. 177. In 
the modern text, the first comment (omitting A€ywr eivau x. 7. A.) 
is placed after v. 10; in the second, the words, xat onMeta 
Meyda eyévero, are omitted; the rest is given after v. 19. 

§ The modern text E. F. D, Edd. “But although the per- 
secution then most gained strength, nevertheless God again 
delivered them, émitecxioas adtois Ta oqucta, Stephen’s death 
however, did not quench their rage, nay, increased it rather, 
wherefore also the teachers, ete. But observe again how 
good things take their turn with them, and how they are io 
joy. ‘For there was great joy,’ it says, ‘in that city. And 
yet there had also been ‘great lamentation.’ Thus is God 
ever wont to do, and to temper things grievous with things 
joyful, that He may be more held in admiration. But of a 
long time had this disease been upon Simon; wherefore not 
even thus is he rid of it.”’ But in the genuine text, (A. B. C. 
N. Cat. ad. v. 15-17, and 3, 4.) the subject to éfe(Aero and 
emeTelxtoe iS NOt @eds, but Swwyuos: and the persons delivered 
are not the disciples, but the amaritans, described as mpoxarte- 
Xopevot, viz. under the influence of Simon’s sorceries. In the 
last sentence, the meaning is entirely mistaken : for the vécnua 
is the infatuation of the Samaritans, not the wickedness of 
Simon,— Ezeretxuce yap avTols Ta onmeta can hardly be rendered 
without an awkward periphrasis: emiTetx. TC TLL, a phrase. fre- 
quently used by St. Chrys., means to raise up something 
a as peron as an. SIA TEMEE Ss (as Decelea in Attica 

xains e enians in the Pelopo i : 

Field’s Index to Hom. in Matt. siieaeiios: ” 
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strength.” True, but at that very time to 
men possessed before (by a hostile power) it 
brought deliverance. For it planted the 
miracles, like a stronghold, in the heart of 
the enemy’s’ country.—Not even the death of 
Stephen quenched their rage, nay, increased 
it rather: it scattered wide the teachers, so 
that the greater became the discipleship.— 
“And there was joy.” And yet there had 
been “great lamentation:” true; but mark 
again the good-——“ Of a long time” was the 
malady, but this man brought them deliver- 
ance.—And how came he to baptize Simon 
also? Just as Christ chose Judas.—And 
‘“‘beholding the signs” which he did, foras- 
much as the others did not receive the (power 
of working) signs, he durst not ask for it.— 
How was it then that they did not strike him 
dead, as they did. Ananias and Sapphira ? 
Because even in the old times, he that gath- 
ered sticks (on the sabbath-day) was put to 
death as a warning to others (Num. xv. 32) 
and in no other instance did any suffer the 
same fate. So too on the present occasion, 
“Peter said to him, Thy money perish, be- 
cause thou hast imagined that the gift of God 
is to be purchased with money.”’—(v. 20.) 
Why had not these received the Holy Ghost, 
when baptized? Either because Philip kept 
this honor for the Apostles; or, because he 
had not this gift (to impart); or, he was one 
of the Seven: which is rather to be said. 
Whence, I take it, this Philip was one of the 
Seven, the second of them, next to Stephen, 
but he of the Eunuch one of the Apostles.1 











2 So A. B.C. N. Cat. Of the Edd., Savile alone retains this 
clause, the rest follow the mod. text, which rejects it. And 
indeed it can hardly be doubted, that St. Chrys. himself would 
have expunged, or altered this statement, had he revised 
these Homilies: for in the next Hom. he shows that the Philip 
of vv. 26 ff. was certainly not the Apostle, but probably one of 
the seven deacons. The fact seems to be, that having had no 
occasion until now to discuss this question, he had assumed 
(as others had done before him) that the Philip of the 
Eunuch’s history was the Apostle of that name: thus in Hovz. 
ad Gen. xxxv. § 2 (delivered but a few years before), he takes 
this for granted. Here, however, he perceives that the Philip 
who preached at Samaria could not be the Apostle: but at 
present he is still under the impression, that the person by 
whom the Eunuch was converted was St. Philip the Apostle, 
and accordingly speaks asin the text, ‘‘ This Philip, I take it, 
was one of the Seven; he of the story of the Eunuch was one 
of the Apostles.” Of course it was impossible on a review of 

_ the circumstances to rest in this conclusion ; and in the very 
beginning of the next Homily he tacitly revokes the notion 
here advanced, and points out how the command, “ Arise, and 
go to the south,” must have been addressed to Philip in 
Samaria (the deacon), and not Philip the Apostle in Jerusalem. 
(See the note there.) The early writers frequently confound 
the Philip of this chapter (the deacon and evangelist, Acts 
xxi. a, with the Apostle: Polycrates a. Zus. 1. E. iii. 30, and 
y. 24, (see Vales and Heinichen on the former passage.) Cozst. 
Afpol. vi. 7. 5. Clementine Stvom. iii. p. 192. Comp. St. Augus- 
tin Serm. 266. § 5.—S. Isadore of Pelusium, Ep. 448, in reply 
to a correspondent who was not satisfied with his statement 
(Ep. 447), that ‘‘ Philip who baptized the Eunuch and cate- 
chized Simon was not the Apostle, but one of the Seven,’ and 
requested proof from Scripture CErecdy kat Mapruptay SnTets 
ypabucny ... . “Ered roAAdy amoderfewy épds,) bids him ob- 
serve, ch. viii. 1. that the Apostles remained at Jerusalem: that 
Philip the Apostle would have been competent to impart the 

ift of the Spirit: and further suggests, that Philip the deacon, 
Being from the persecution, was on his way through Samaria 
to Czesarea his native place, (where we afterwards find him 








But observe; those went not forth: it was 
Providentially ordered that these should go 
forth and those be lacking, because of the 
Holy Ghost: for they had received power to 
work miracles, but not also to impart the 
Spirit to others: this was the prerogative of 
the Apostles. And observe (how they sent) 
the chief ones: not any others, but Peter 
{and John*]. “And when Simon,” it says, 
‘saw that through laying on of the Apostles’ 
hands the Holy Ghost was given.” He would 
not have said, “ And having seen,” ® unless 
there had been some sensible manifestation.* 
“Then laid they their hands on them,” etc. 
Just as Paul also did, when they spake with 
tongues. (ch. xix.6.) Observe the execrable 
conduct of Simon. “He offered money,” 
with what object? And yet he did not see 
Peter doing this for money. And it was not 
of ignorance that he acted thus; it was be- 
cause he would tempt them, because he 
wished to get matter of accusation against 
them. And therefore also Peter says, “ Thou 
hast no part nor lot in this matter, for thine 
heart is not right before God “because thou 
hast thought,” etc, (v. 21.) Once more he 
brings to light what was in the thoughts, be- 
cause Simon thought to escape detection. 
‘Repent therefore of this thy wickedness, and 
pray God, if perhaps the thought of thine 
heart may be forgiven thee. For I perceive 
that thou art in the gall of bitterness, and in 
the bond of iniquity. Then answered Simon, 
and said, Pray ye to the Lord for me, that 
none of these things which ye have spoken 
come upon me.” (v. 22-24.) Even this* he 
did only formally, as words of course, when 








Xxi. 9), when these events befell, viz. the preaching, etc., at 
Samaria, and the conversion of the Eunuch.—In the next sen- 
tence, éxetvor (i. e. the Apostles) ovx éyecav: exovounOyn TovTOUs 
(i. e. Philip the deacon and others) e&eA@etv- Kai éxeivous (the 
Apostles) varepjoat: ‘‘ should come after,” or rather, ‘‘ should 
be lacking, be behindhand, not be forthcoming (at the time):” 
but Cat. kat éxeivous etépws, ‘‘and those (the Apostles) other- 
wise.”’—The modern text, after ““next to Stephen,’”’ proceeds 
thus: ‘‘ Wherefore also, when baptizing, he did not impart the 
Spirit to the baptized, for neither had he authority to do so, 
since the gift belonged only to the Twelve. But observe; 
those went not forth; it was Providentially ordered that these 
should go forth, ot kai vorépouv tis xapiTos Sia TO ww AaBetv 
lv. °A., who were deficient in the grace because they had not 
yet received the Holy Ghost. For they received power, etc. 
Consequently, this was the prerogative of the Apostles.”’ 

2 Kat dpa tovs kopupatous, ovK addAovs Tivas aAAa Ilétpov. B. 
C. D. F. N. Cat. but A. adds, seemingly from a marginal gloss, 
Kat Iwavyyv wyv, ‘‘and John, however,” E. (Edd.) o%ev cai 
TOUS Kop. OVK GAAOUS TLVAS EaTLY Ldelv TODTO TOLODYTas. ‘* Whence 
also the leaders, not any others, are to be seen doing this.”’ 

3 Ovx av 6 cimev, A. B.D. F. ove av didorat réte eimev, C. ovK 
av eldev, Cat. Sav. marg. idev N. Read, ovk ap “ idwy 5é”’ eirev. 
—E. ovk av ovTws eirev, 

* Chrys. appropriately remarks that the word iddyv (x18) im- 
plies that there were visible manifestations connected with the 
gifts of the Spirit here spoken of. This would seem to show 
that when it said (16) that the Holy Spirit had not fallen upon 
any of the Samaritans, that the ordinary influences of the 
Spirit which accompany conversion, were not referred to, but 
some special and miraculous endowments such as the gift of 
toniengs. Ane of prophecy and perhaps of miracles were meant. 
—G. B.S. 

4 Kal rovro aboot (udvov add, D. F.) émoier, debv KAadoar 
kat mevOjoar. Cat. abociwpmdrws, 1, apoorovpévws, ‘*as a mere 
formal ceremony owns causa.”’ 
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he ought to have wept and mourned as a pen- 
itent. “If perchance it may be forgiven 
thee.” Not as though it would not have been 
pardoned, had he wept, but this is the manner 

_of the Prophet also, to denounce absolutely, 
(azayopebecv) and not to say, “ Howbeit, if thou 
do this, thy sin shall be forgiven,” but that in 
any wise the punishment shall take effect. 

(a) ‘Therefore they that were scattered 
abroad, went everywhere, preaching the 
word.” But! I would have thee admire how 
even in a season of calamity they neglected 
not the preaching. ‘‘ Hearing and seeing 
the miracles which he did.” (Recapitulation, 
v. 4-6.) Just as in the case of Moses by 
contrast (With the magicians) the miracles 
were evident miracles, so here also. There 
was magic, and so these signs were manifest. 
(6) “For unclean spirits came out of many 
that were possessed with them ” (v. 7); for this 
was a manifest miracle :—not as the magicians 
did: for the other (Simon), it is likely, bound 
(men with spells) ;—‘‘and many,” it says, 
“that were palsied and lame were healed.” 
There was no-deceit here: for it needed but 
that they should walk and work. “And to 
him they all gave heed, saying, This (man) is 
the Power of God.” (v. 10.) And that was 
fulfilled which was spoken by Christ, “ There 
shall come false Christs and false Prophets in 
My name.”’—(Matt. xxiv. 24.) “And to him 
they had regard, because that of long time 
he had bewitched them with sorceries.” (v. 
11.) (a) And yet there ought to have been 
not one demoniac there, seeing that of a long 
time he had been bewitching them with 
sorceries: but if there were many demoniacs, 
many palsied, these pretences were not truth. 
But Philip here by his word also won them 
over, discoursing concerning the kingdom 
of Christ. (v. 12.) “And Simon,” it says, 
“being baptized, continued with Philip (v. 
13): not for faith’s sake, but in order that he 
might become such (as he). (6) But why did 
they not correct him instantly? They were 
content with his condemning himself. For 





1 What follows, to the end of the Exposition, has by some 
accident fallen into strange confusion. In the Translation we 
have endeavored to restore the proper order. In the first 
place it should be observed, that the portion beginning Oi év 
S.amaptupawevor, p. 148. D. Ben. and ending at ote mparov 
ériotevoav, p. 149. A. consisting of about 20 lines, is inter- 
changed with the portion of about 25 lines, beginning Acov 
ody Tovroy, and ending éxet tod amoordAov, p- 149, These 
being restored to their proper order, which is evident from 
the contents of the two portions, we have, to the end of 
the Recapitulation. two portions, dividing at ov« tcxvoev édeiv 
rTovs amoatoAous (égioraro,) p. 148, B. the former beginning 
with the exposition of v. 4, the second with v. 7, and both 
ending at v.24, These, it may be supposed, are two several 
and successive expositions. But it will be seen on comparing 
them, that each in itself is often abrupt and incomplete, and 
that their parts fit into each other in a way which can hardly 
be accidental. It may also be remarked, that the length of 
each is the same; each containing about 46 lines. We have 
marked the order of the Mss. and Edd. by the letters a, 4, pre- 
fixed to the several parts. 











this too belonged to their work of teaching 
(rij¢ ddackadiac). But? when he had not power 
to resist, he plays the hypocrite, just as did 
the magicians, who said, “This is the finger 
of God.” And indeed that he might not be 
driven away again, therefore he “ continued 
with Philip,” and did not part from him. 
“And when the Apostles which were at. 
Jerusalem,” etc. (Vv. "3, 24.) see snow 
many things are brought about by God’s 
Providence through the death of Stephen! 
(2) “ But they,” it says, ‘“ having come down, 
prayed for them that they might receive the 
Holy Ghost: for as yet He was fallen upon 
none of them. Then laid they their hands 
upon them, and they received the Holy 
Ghost.” (v. 15-17.) Seest thou that it was 
not to be done in any ordinary manner, but 
it needed great power to give the Holy Ghost? 
For it is not all one, to obtain remission of 
sins, and to receive such a power. (4) By 
degrees it is, that those receive the gift. It 
was a twofold sign: both the giving to those, 
and the not giving to this man.2 Whereas 
then this man ought, on the contrary, to have 
asked to receive the Holy Ghost, he, because 
he cared not for this, asks power to give It to 
others. And yet those received not this 
power to give: but this man wished to be 
more illustrious than Philip, he being among 
the disciples! (a) ‘ He offered them money.” 
(v. 18, 19.) What? had he seen the others 
doing this? had he seen Philip? Did he 
imagine they did not know with what mind he 
came to them? (4) “Thy money with thee 
to perdition”’ (v. 20): since thou hast not 
used it as it ought to be used. These are not 
words of imprecation, but of chastisement. 
“To thee,” he says, be it (to thee): being 
snch. As if one should say, Let it perish 
along with thy purpose. Hast thou so mean 
conceptions of the gift of God, that thou hast 
imagined it to be altogether a thing of man? 
It is not this. (a) Wherefore also Peter well 
calls the affair a gift: “Thou hast thought 
that the gift of God may be purchased with. 
money.’ Dost thou observe how on all 
occasions they are clean from money? “ For 
thine heart is not right in the sight of God.” 
(v. 21.) Dost thou see how he does all of 
malice? To be simple, however, was the 
thing needed. (4) For had it been done 
with simplicity, * he would have even wel- 





ate This sentence alone seems still to be out of its place. 
"Emevdy 5€ avrigrivar ove loxvoev K. 7. 2X, might be very fitly 
inserted in the passage below, ending ovx« tax. éAety T. am 
yo = pe ee eee : see the note there. ; 
etween this and the followin 

Edd. give the exposition of v. as. & Sentens ae ee 

Et yap Meta. aedeias éyiveto, kat Kav F.) amedéfato (amedé- 
éavto C. F.) avTov THY mpodvuiavy. B. C. F, The preceding 
sentence from (a)is kai why abedH Seu elvar, The connection 
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comed his willing mind. Seest thou that to 
have mean conceptions of great things is to 
sin doubly? Accordingly, two things he bids 


him: “Repent and pray, if haply the thought 


ip Keo) 


oee 


of thine heart may be forgiven thee.” (v. 


Seest thou it was a wicked thought he had 


entertained? Therefore he says, “If haply it 
may be forgiven thee:* because he knew 
him to be incorrigible. (a) “For I perceive 
that thou art in the gall of bitterness, and in 
the bond of iniquity.” (v. 23.) Words of 
exceeding wrath! But otherwise he did not 
punish him: that faith may not thereafter be 
of compulsion ; that the matter may not seem 
to be carried ruthlessly; that he may intro- 
duce the subject of repentance: or also, 
because it suffices for correction to have con- 
victed him, to have told him what was in his 
heart, to have brought him to confess himself 
Overcome (dr: éa4w). For that he says, “ Pray 
ye for me,” is a confession that he has done 
wrong. Observe him,* what a miscreant he 
is; when he was convicted, then he believed : 
when again he was convicted, then he be- 
came humble.* “Seeing? his miracles,” 
[“he was amazed,” and came over.] He 
thought to be able to escape detection: he 
thought the thing was an art: but when he 
had not power to defeat (éziv) the Apostles, 
* * * (6) Again, he fears the multitude, 
and is afraid to deny it; and yet he might 
have said, “I did not know: I did it in sim- 
plicity : but he was struck with dismay, first 
by the former circumstance, that he was over- 
come (ér éé4w), by the miracles and secondly 
by this, that his thoughts are made manifest. 





being lost, this passage was not understood, and A. omits it, 
B. F. N. read aopadAccas, and E. D. substitute, ‘‘ If however he 
had come (mpooyAGev) as he ought to have come, he would 
have been received, he would not like a pest have been driven 
away. 

1 "Opa avrov prapoy ovTa. 
sense : 6pa ms, KalTOL miapos BY, Ouws. 
though he is, nevertheless, etc.” 

* Simon believed (13) only in an intellectual sense, being im- 

ressed with wonder, rather than convinced of sin. So, now, 
it is fear of calamity and penalty, not repentance, which leads 
him to ask the apostles to pray for him.—G. B. S. 

2 @Mewpoy avTod TA onmera, evource SVvacOar AaVOaveLV’ EvouLce 
Texvnv elvar TO mpayywa: ererdy S€ oVK ioxvoey idety (Sav. Marg. 
€Aelv) TOUS atogToAous, egictato Kal mpoonAGev, A. RB. C. This, 
which is the conclusion of (a), is both corrupt and defective. 
He is enlarging upon the mapia of Simon’s conduct, as shown 
in the preceding o7e nAcyxOy . . . . OTE maALY HAEyXOy: Comp. 
the following sentence. It looks as if the sentence ere:dy dé 
avriaTHvat ovK tgxuaev kK. T. A. must belong to this place. The 
reading éAetvy 7. am. is probably the true one: 67 ééAw is 
twice said of Simon. Perhaps the passage may be restored 
somewhat thus: ‘‘Seeing his miracles, he was amazed, 
and came over.” He thought to escape detection, he 
thought the thing was an art: but when he had not power 
to resist, he plays the poate, as the magicians did, who 
said, ‘‘ This is the finger of God. Having seen the Apostles,” 
(hence the reading idety 7. az.) how by laying on of hands, 
etc. ; again he thought it was an,art, he thought to purchase 
it with money: but when he was not able to defeat the 
Apostles (as it was said above, ‘‘he wished to get matter of 
accusation against them,”) again he plays the hypocrite, 
and says, ‘‘ Pray ye for me, etc.’—Edd. from E. ‘Seeing 
signs wrought he was amazed, showing that all was a lie (on 
his part). at isnot said, IlpooyAGev, but, “Eéiorato. And why 
did he not do the former at once? He thought to be able, etc. 
évrevdn dé ovK iayvae Aabety T. aT., mpoanrBev.” 


The modern text (Edd. ) alters the 
See how, miscreant 











Therefore he now takes himself a long way 
off, to Rome, thinking the Apostle would not 
soon come there. 

“And they, when they had testified, and 
preached the word of the Lord, returned to 
Jerusalem. (v. 25.) “Testified,” probably be- 
cause of him (Simon), that they may not be 
deceived ; that thenceforth they may be safe. 
‘““ Having preached,” it says, ‘the word of the 
Lord, they returned to Jerusalem.” Why do 
they go thither again where was the tyranny 
of the bad, where were those most bent upon 
killing them? Just as generals do in wars, 
they occupy that part of the scene of war 
which is most distressed. ‘And preached 
the Gospel in many villages of the Samari- 
tans.” Observe them again, how they do 
not (mpoyyounévwc) Of set purpose come to Sama- 
ria, but driven by stress of persecution, just | 
as it was in the case of Christ; and how when 
the Apostles go thither, it is to men now 
believers, no longer Samaritans. ‘“ But when 
the Apostles,” it says, “ which were at Jerusa- 
lem heard this, they sent unto them Peter and 
John. Sent” them, again, to rid them of 
magic. And * besides, (the Lord) had given 
them a pattern at the time when the Sam- 
aritans believed. “And in many villages,” 
it says, ‘of the Samaritans, they preached 
the Gospel.” (John iv. 39.) Observe how 
actively employed even their journeys were, 
how they do nothing without a purpose.f 

Such travels should we also make. And 
why do I speak of travels? Many possess 
villages and lands, and give themselves no 
concern, nor make any account of this. That 
baths may be provided, their revenues in- 
creased, courts and buildings erected, for this 
they take plenty of pains: but for the hus- 
bandry of souls, not so. When you see 
thorns—answer me—you cut them up, you 
burn, you utterly destroy them, to rid your 
land of the hurt thence arising. And seest 
thou the laborers themselves overrun with 
thorns, and dost not cut them up, and art 
thou not afraid of the Owner Who shall call 


3 ddAws 6€, Kal TUmoVv avTois ededuwKer ToTE, OTE OL Sapapeirar 
émiotevoav, A.B. D. F. Sav. marg. But C. “to rid them of 
magic, to put them in mind of the doctrine which they learned 
from Christ when first they believed:’’ which reading is 
adopted by E. and Edd. 

+ Phe preaching of Philip im Samaria was the first Gentile 
mission, for the Samaritans were a mixed people and were 
regarded as heathen by the Jews. An interesting concatena- 
tion of events took its rise in the bold preaching of Stephen. 
On the one side there proceeded from this the increased 
opposition of the Jewish nation and the sad calamity of the 
preacher’s own death, but on the other there flowed from this 
opposition and the persecution which was consequent upon it 
great benefit. The Christians were indeed scattered abroad 
by ill-treatment, but with them went the gospel message, and 
the great work of heathen missions dated directly back to the 
martyrdom of Stephen. Christian history furnishes no more 
impressive illustration of the saying of Tertullian: ‘‘The 
blood of martyrs is seed.”—G. B.S, 
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thee to account? For ought not each indi- 
vidual believer to build a Church, to get a 
Teacher, to cooperate (cvvai: pecbac) (with him), 
to make this above all his object, that all may 
be Christians? Say, how is it likely thy 
laborer should be a Christian, when he sees 
thee so regardless of his salvation? Thou 
canst not work miracles, and so convert 
(xeisa) him. By the means which are in thy 
power, convert him; by kindness, by good 
offices, by gentleness, by courting (sodaxeia) 
him, by all other means. Market-places, 
indeed, and baths, the most de provide; but 
no Churches: nay, sooner everything than 
this! Wherefore I beseech and implore, as a 
favor I entreat, yea as a law I lay it down, 
that there be no estate to be seen destitute of 
a Church.* Tell not me, There is one hard 
by; there is one in the neighboring proper- 
ties; the expense is great, the income not 
great. If thou have anything to expend upon 
the poor, expend it there: better there than 
here. Maintain a Teacher, maintain a Dea- 
con, and a sacerdotal body complete. As by 
a bride, whether a wife whom thou takest, or 
a daughter whom thou givest in marriage, ? so 
act by the Church: give her a dowry. So 
shall thy estate be filled with blessing. For 
what shall not be there of all that is good? 
Is it a small thing, tell me, that thy wine-press 





1 In St. Chrysostom’s time, littie had been done for the 
conversion and instruction of the peasantry: hence in the 
latter half of the fourth century Aaganus came to be as synon- 
ymous with “ heathen.”” Even Christian proprietors neglected 
their duty in this regard, while they improved their properties, 
and swelled their revenues by great oppression of their ten- 
ants and laborers: see Hom. zn Matt. xliii., lxi. and at the 
same time often connived at the practice of the old idolatries, 
for the sake of the dues accruing to them from the Temples 
which still remained. Thus Zeno of Verona, Seri. xv. p. 120, 
complains: Jz prediis vestris fumantia undigue sola fana 
non nostis, que, si vera dicenda sunt, dissimulanda subtiliter 
custoditis. Jus templorum ne quis vobis aM quotidte 
Zitigatis, The Christianity which was outwardly professed in 
the country parts was often for want of Churches and Clergy 
little more than nominal: and the heathen orator Libanius, in 
his Oratio pro Templis, addressed to the Emperor Theodosius, 
perhaps did not greatly exaggerate in the following description: 

‘When you are told, that through this proceeding on your 
part (viz. the destruction of the Temples and suppression of 
the sacrifices) many are become Christians, you must not 
forget to distinguish between show and reality. They are not 
a whit changed from what they were before: they only say 
they are so. They resort indeed to the public acts of religion, 
and mingle themselves with the general body of Christians. 
But when they have made a show of praying, they invoke 
either none, or the Gods,”’—Moreover, the country clergy were 
often themselves ill-taught and needing instruction. Thus 
Hom. in Col. (t. xi. p. 392) delivered at Constantinople, Chrys. 
says: ‘‘How much instruction is needed by your brethren in 
the country, and by their teachers (kat tous éxe(vwy diSacKkaa- 
ovs) !?? Which perhaps was the result of a law passed a.p. 308, 
Cod. Theodos. xvi. tit. 2 1. 33 which enacted, that the clergy 
for the Churches founded on estates, or in villages, should be 
ordained from no other estate or village, but that to which the 
Church pertained: and of these a certain number, at the dis- 
cretion of the bishop, according to the extent of the village, 
etc.—On the other hand, Chrys. “‘on the Statues,” Or, xix. t. 
ii. p. 189 dwells with much delight on the virtues and patriar- 
chal simplicitv of the rural clergy in Syria, and the Christian 
attainments of their people. 

2 ‘Ogavel yuvaika ayayov } vuudyy, H Ovyatépa, TH “ExkA, ovTw 
Sudcevco. Before Ovy., A. B. F. N. insert kai, E, alone Sois, 
and so Edd. Perhaps we may read woavei vipdy, 7h yur. ay., 7 
Sovs Ovy, 








should be blessed ;* a small thing, tell me, 
that of thy fruits God is the first to taste, 
and that the first fruits are there (with Him) ? 
And then even for the peace, of the laboring 
people this is profitable. Then as one whom 
they must respect, there will be the presbyter 
among them and this will contribute to the 
security of the estate. There will be constant 
prayers there through thee* (z/ra, note 1, p. 
119) hymns and Communions through thee ; 
the Oblation on each Lord’s Day. For only 
consider what a praise it will be, that, whereas 
others have built splendid tombs, to have it 
said hereafter: ‘Such a one built this,” thou 
hast reared Churches! Bethink thee that 
even until the coming of Christ thou shalt 
have thy réward, who hast reared up the 
altars of God. 

Suppose an Emperor had ordered thee to 
build an house that he might lodge there, 
wouldest thou not have done everything to 
please him? And here now it is a palace 
of Christ, the Church which thou buildest. 
Look not at the cost, but calculate the profit. 
Thy people yonder cultivate thy field: culti- 
vate thou their souls: they bring to thee thy 
fruits, raise thou them to heaven. He that 
makes the beginning is the cause of all the 
test: and thou wilt be the cause that the 
people are brought under Christian teaching 
(cary youuéver) both there, and in the neigh- 
boring estates. Your baths do but make the 
peasants less hardy, your taverns give them a 
taste for luxury, and yet you provide these for 
credit’s sake. Your markets and fairs, (ravn- 
yippee) On the other hand, promote ® covetous- 
ness, But think now what a thing it would be 
to see a presbyter, the moving picture of 
Abraham, gray-headed, girded up, digging 
and working with his own hands? What 
more pleasant than such a field! Their vir- 
tue thrives. No intemperance there, nay, it is 
driven away: no drunkenness and wanton- 
ness, nay, it is cast out: no vanity, nay, it is 
extinguished. All benevolent tempers shine 
out the brighter through the simplicity of 





3 “The first-fruits of corn and of grapes, or wine were pre- 
sented as oblations at the Altar, and the elements for the oly 
Eucharist thence taken. See Caz. A fast. ii. Cod. Afr. c. 37. 
Concil. Trudi, c. 28. Ina Sermon of St. Chrys. on the Ascen- 
sion, this peculiar usage is mentioned, that a handful of ears 
of corn in the beginning of harvest was brought to the Church, 
words of benediction spoken over them, and so the whole field 
was considered as blessed. "Oep yiverat émi tav mediwy Tov 
oraxunpopwr, OAtyoUs Tis OTdxvas AaBov, Kal puKpoY Spayua 
TOLWNTAS Kal TpOTEVvEyKaVv TO Od, Sid TOO uLKpOd TagaYV THY dpov- 
pay evdoyel: oUTw Kai 6 Xpiotos K. 7. A. (t. ii. 450. C.)’? Neander. 
_ 4 dua oé, Erasm. propter te, Ben. sro te, but this would be 
vmep gov, aS below where this benefit is mentioned, vmép tov 
KeKTHMLEVOU, , ‘ 

® airvae mAcovegias. Edd. from E. itayovs: ra 88 évradOa ray 
Tovvavriov. ‘* make them forward and impudent. But here all 
is just the reverse.’’ Below, as eikova Badigovra rod ’ABp. in the 
sense above expressed, as if it had been Badigovcay. KE. has eis 
for ws, ‘walking after the likeness: ”’ and Sav. marg, eis olkov 


3. Sees ‘a Be . 
as ee ae walking into his house after (the manner 
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manners. How pleasant to go forth and 
enter into the House of God, and to know 
that one built it himself: to fling himself on 
his back in his litter, and’ after the bodily 
benefit of his pleasant airing, be present both 
at the evening and the morning hymns, have 
the priest as a guest at his table, in associat- 
ing with him enjoy his benediction, see others 
also coming thither! This is a wall for his 
field, this its security. This is the field of 
which it is said, “*The smell of a full field 
which the Lord hath blessed.” (Gen. xxvii. 
27.) If, even without this, the country is 
pleasant, because it is so quiet, so free from 
distraction of business, what will it not be 
when this is added to it? The country with 
a Church is like the Paradise of God. No 
clamor there, no turmoil, no enemies at vari- 
ance, no heresies: there you shall see all 
friends, holding the same doctrines in com- 
mon. The very quiet shall lead thee to 
higher views, and receiving thee thus _pre- 
pared by philosophy, the presbyter shall give 
thee an excellent cure. For here, whatever 
we may speak, the noise of the market drives 
it all out: but there, what thou shalt hear, 
thou wilt keep fixed in thy mind. Thou wilt 
be quite another man in the country through 
him: and moreover to the people there he will 
be ‘director, he will watch over them both by 
his presence and by his influence in forming 
their manners. And what, I ask, would be 
the cost? Make for a beginning a small 
house (év rage vaov) to serve as temple. Thy 
successor will build a porch, his successor 
will make other additions, and the whole shall 
be put to thy account. Thou givest little, and 
receivest the reward for the whole. At any 
rate, make a beginning: Jay a foundation, 
Exhort one another, vie one with another in 
this matter. But now, where there is straw 





morning prayer. 1g j : s 
allam corpoream quietem: as if it related to taking rest in his 


emAdxvLos S, AuxviKds, ad *ucensum lucerne, which was Psalm 
exli. Padpos ewOuvos, nN 
and Constit. A fost. ii. 59, Vill. 37- 











and grain and such like tu be stored, you 
make no difficulty of building: but for a 
place where the fruits of souls may be gath- 
ered in, we bestow not a thought; and the 
people are forced to go miles and miles, and 
to make long journeys, that they may get to 
Church! Think, how good it is, when with 
all quietness the priest presents himself in the 
Church, that he may draw near unto God, 
and say prayers for the village, day by day, 
and for its owner! Say, is it a small matter, 
that even in the Holy Oblations evermore thy 
name is included in the prayers, and that for 
the village day by day prayers are made unto 
God ?—How greatly this profits thee for all 
else! It chances? that certain (great) per- 
sons dwell in the neighborhood, and have 
overseers: now to thee, being poor, one of 
them will not deign even to pay a visit: but 
the presbyter, it is likely, he will invite, and 
make him sit at his table. How much good 
results from this! The village will in the first 
place be free from all evil suspicion. None 
will charge it with murder, with theft: none 
will suspect anything of the kind.—They have 
also another comfort, if sickness befall, if 
death.—Then again the friendships formed 
there by people as they go side by side (to 
and from the Church) are not struck up at 
random and promiscuously : and the meetings 
there are far more pleasant than those which 
take place in marts and fairs. The people 
themselves also will be more respectable, 
because of their presbyter. How is it you 
hear that Jerusalem was had in honor in the 
old times above all other cities? Why was 
this? Because of the then prevailing religion. 
Therefore it is that where God is honored, 
there is nothing evil: as, on the contrary, 
where He is not honored, there is nothing 
good. It will be great security both with 
God and with men. Only, I beseech you, that 
ye be not remiss: only may you put your hand 
to this work. For if he who brings out “ the 
precious from the vile,” shall be ‘‘as the 
mouth of God” (Jer. xv. 19) ; he who bene- 
fits and recovers so many souls, both that now 
are and that shall be even until the coming of 








2 SupBaiver twas ek yevrovwv oikely Kal emeTpoTous Exe. Sav. 
marg. Aeyeww. The meaning is not clearly expressed, but it 
seems to be this; ‘‘ It chances that some important personage 
has an estate in your neighborhcod, and occasionally resides 
there. His overseer informs him of your Church: he sends for 
your presbyter, invites him to his table, gains from him such 
information about your village,as he would never have ac- 
quired otherwise ; for he thinks it beneath him even to call 
upon you. In this way, however, he learns that yours is a 
well-ordered village: and should any crime be committed in 
that part of the country by unknown persons, no suspicion 
even will light upon your people ; no troublesome inquisition 
will be held, no fine or penalty levied on your estate.” The v. 
1, Aéyewv cannot be the true reading, but something of this sort 
must be supplied: ot kai Aéyovoww avt@. It seems also that. 
something is wanting between Tivds and éx yet. €, g. Twas ex 
Tov Suvatwtépwy ek ELT. OLKELY. 
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Christ, what favor shall not that person reap 
from God! Raise thou a garrison against the 
devil: for that is what the Churchis. Thence 
as from headquarters let the hands go forth 
to work: first let the people hold them up for 
prayers, and then go their way to work. So 
shall there be vigor of body; so shall the 
tillage be abundant; so shall all evil be kept 
aloof. It is not possible to represent in 
words the pleasure thence arising, until it be 
realized. Look not to this, that it brings in 
no revenue: if? thou do it at all in this spirit, 
then do it not at all; if thou account not the 
revenue thou gettest thence greater than from 
the whole estate beside; if thou be not thus 
affected, then let it alone; if thou. do not 
account this work to stand thee more in stead 
than any work beside. What can be greater 
than this revenue, the gathering in of souls 
into the threshing-floor which is in heaven! 
Alas, that ye know not how much it is, to gain 
souls! Hear what Christ says to Peter, 
“Feed My sheep.” (John xxi. 15-17.) If, 
seeing the emperor’s sheep, or herd of horses, 
by reason of having no fold or stable, exposed 
to depredation, thou wert to take them in 
hand, and build a fold or stables, or also pro- 
vide a shepherd or herdsman to take charge 





of them, what would not the emperor do for 
thee in return? Now, thou gatherest the 
flock of Christ, and puttest a shepherd over 
them, and thinkest thou it is no great gain 
thou art earning? But, if for offending even 
one, a man shall incur so great a punishment, 
how can he that saves so many, ever be pun- 
ished? What sin will he have thenceforth ? 
for, though he have it, does not this blot it 
out? From the punishment threatened to 
him that offends, learn the reward of him that 
saves. Were not the salvation of even one 
soul a matter of great importance, to offend 
would not move God to so great anger. 
Knowing these things, let us apply ourselves 
forthwith to this spiritual work. And let each 
invite me, and we will together help to the 
best of our ability. , If there be three joint- 
owners, let them do it by each bearing his 
part: if but one, he will induce the others. 
also that are near. Only be earnest to effect 
this, I beseech you, that in every way being 
well-pleasing unto God, we may attain unto 
the eternal blessings, by the grace and mercy 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the 
Father and the Holy Ghost together be glory, 
dominion, and honor, now and ever world 
without end. Amen. 


I OVE GE Yo ee 


AGIS; Vill, 26,277 


“ And the Angel of the Lord spake unto Philip, say- 
ing, Arise and go toward the south unto the way 
that goeth down from Jerusalem unto Gaza, which 
is desert. And he arose and went.” 


‘Ir seems to me, this? (Philip) was one of 
the seven; for from Jerusalem he would not 
have gone southwards, but to the north; but 
from Samaria it was “towards the south. 
The same is desert:” so that there is no 
fear of an attack from the Jews. And he did 
not ask, Wherefore? but ‘arose and went. 
And, behold, ” it says, “a man of Ethiopia, 
an eunuch of great authority under Candace, 
queen of the Ethiopians, who had the charge 
of all her treasure, and had come to Jerusa- 


d 





1 GAws El OVTW TOLELs LH Morons. Ben. S¥ omnino id facias, 
ne facias tamen. Neander, Wenn duso handelst, wirst du 
nichts thun, as if it were ov moujoets. 

2 So all the Mss. and the Catena; except E. which having 
already made Chrys. affirm that Philip was one of the seven, 
supra, p. 115, and note 1, gives a different turn to this pas- 
sage. “It seems to me, that he received this command while 
in Samaria: because from Jerusalem one does not go south- 
ward, but to the north: but from Samaria it isto the south.” 
An unnecessary comment; for it would hardly occur to any 
reader of the Acts to suppose that Philip had returned to 
Jerusalem. 





lem for to worship, was returning, and sitting 
in his chariot read Esaias the prophet.” 
v. 27, 28.) High encomiums for the man, 
that he, residing in Ethiopia and beset with 
so much business, and when there was no 
festival going on, and living in that super- 
stitious city, came “to Jerusalem for to wor- 
ship.” Great also is his studiousness, that 
even “sitting in his chariot he read.* And,’ 
It says, “the Spirit said unto Philip, Go near, 
and join thyself to this chariot. And Philip 
ran thither to him, and heard him reading the 
prophet Esaias, and said, Understandest thou 





8 “Behold, an eunuch (comp. p, 122, note 4), a barbarian— 
both circumstances calculated to make him indisposed to study 
—add to this, his dignified station and opulence: the very cir- 
cumstance of his being on a journey, and riding in a chariot : 
for to a person travelling in this way, it is not easy to attend 
to reading, but on the contrary very troublesome: yet his 
strong desire and earnestness set aside all these hindrances,” 
etc. Hom. in Gen, xxxv. § 1. Throughout the exposition of 
the history of the eunuch there given (t. iv. P- 350-352) he is 
called a barbarian: so in the tenth of the ‘‘ Eleven Homilies,” 
§ 5, t. xii. 303, 304, he is called a barbarian,”’ and ** alien,”? 
adAdpvros, but also ““a Jew:’* aad’ ody 6 BapBapos tore éxetvos 
Tavra. eime (viz. excuses for delaying baptism) cai radra lovdatos 
ov k, 7. A, i.e. as Matthai explains in 1., ates proselyte.’” 
—Both expositions should be compared with this in the text. 
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what thou readest? And he said, How can 
I, except some man should guide me?” 
(v. 29-31.) Observe again his piety; that 
though he did not understand, he read, and 
then after reading, examines. “And he de- 
sired Philip that he would come up and sit 
with him. The place of the Scripture which 
he read was this, He was led as a sheep to 
the slaughter; and like a lamb dumb before 
his shearer, so opened He not His mouth: in 
His humiliation His judgment was taken 
away: and who shall declare His generation ? 
for His life is taken from the earth. And the 
eunuch answered Philip, and said, I pray 
thee, of whom speaketh the prophet this? of 
himself, or of some other man? Then Philip 
opened his mouth, and began at the same 
Scripture, and preached unto him Jesus.” 
(v. 32-35.) Observe how it is Providentially 
ordered. First he reads and does not under- 
stand; then he reads the very text in which 
was the Passion and the Resurrection and the 
Gift. “And as they went on their way, they 
came unto a certain water: and the eunuch 
said, See, here is water; what doth hinder me 
to be baptized?” (v. 36.) Mark the eager 
desire, mark! the exact knowledge. ‘‘ And he 
commanded the chariot to stand still: and 
they went down both into the water, both 
Philip and the eunuch; and he baptized him. 
And when they were come up out of the 
water, the Spirit of the Lord caught away 
Philip, that the eunuch saw him no more: and 
he went on his way rejoicing.” (v. 38, 39.) 
But why did-the Spirit of the Lord bear him 
away? (Hereby) the occurrence was shown 
to be more wonderful. Even then, the eunuch 
did not know him. Consequently this was 
done, that Philip might afterwards be a sub- 
ject of wonder to him.” “ For,” it says, “he 
went on his way rejoicing. But Philip was 
found at Azotus: and passing through he 
preached in all the cities, till he came to 
Caesarea.” (v. 40.) This (Philip, therefore) 
was one of the seven; for there in fact he is 
afterwards found at Caesarea. It was well and 
expedient therefore that the Spirit caught 
Philip away; else the eunuch would have de- 
sired to go with him,* and Philip would have 





1 akpiBevav. Below, 6pgs ore ra Soypara arnptig neva. elxe. 
The 37th verse (Philip’s answer and the Eunuch’s confession) 
seems to have been absent from St. Chrysostom’ copy (unless 
indeed it is implied in the passage just cited). It is found in 
Laud’s Gr. and Lat. copy of the Acts, part is cited by St. 
Irenzus, p. 196, and eee by St. Cypr. p. 318, but unknown to 
the other ancient authorities, ‘ : 

2 Gate odv UaTEpov avToY BavmacOHVaL, TOUTO EyévETO: i.e, aS 
below, the eunuch saw- that it was the work of God: it was 
done in order that he might not think 671 avOpwmds ear amdas, 
—Edd. from E. ‘‘ Why, it may be asked, did the Spirit of the 
Lord carry Philip away? Because he was to pass through 
other cities, and to preach the Gospel. Consequently this 
was done, etc. that he might not think what had happened to 
him was of man, but of God.”’ 


8 guvameAGerv (Ec. cupmapeddetv) avg. As there isno avrov, 








grieved him by declining to comply with his 
request, the time being not yet come. (a) 
But * at the same time here was an encourag- 
ing assurance for them that they shall also 
prevail over the heathen: for® indeed the high 
character (16 agiémorov) of the (first) believers 
was enough to move them. If however the 
eunuch had stayed there, what fault could 
have been found? [But he: knew him not]: 
for this is why it says, “he went on his way 
rejoicing :” so that had he known him, he 
would not have been (so) delighted. 


“And the Angel of the Lord,” etc. (Re- 
capitulation, v. 26.) (6) See Angels assisting 
the preaching, and not themselves preaching, - 
but calling these (to the work). But the won- 
derful nature of the occurrence is shown also 
by this: that what of old was rare, and hardly 
done, here takes place with ease,® and see 
with what frequency! (¢) “An eunuch,” it 
says, ““a man of great authority, under Can- 
dace, queen of the Ethiopians.” * (v. 27.) For 
there women bore rule of old, and this was 
the law amongthem. Philip did not yet know 
for whose sake he had come into the desert: 
(d) but’ what was there to hinder his learning 
all (these particulars) accurately, while in 
the chariot? ‘Was reading the prophet 
Esaias.” (v. 28.) For the road was desert, 
and there was no display in the matter. Ob- 
serve also at what time: in the most violent 
heat (of the day). (é) “And the Spirit said 


the meaning seems to be as above expressed, not, ‘‘ would 
have desired Philip to go with him.” 

4 What follows is confused in the Mss. and Edd., by trans— 
position of the portions of text here marked a, 4; andc, d- 
the order in the Mss. being 4, a, d. c, e. 

5 Kat yap 70 Tav muoTevovTwy aéiémioToY ikavov avTovs dpat* 
ei 5& éménerev (B, émeuevov) éxet, motov 7d éykAnua; Meaning, 
perhaps, that the character and station of such converts as the 
eunuch would weigh much with their countrymen (rovs 
a\dopvaAous). Though if the eunuch had stayed behind in 
Judea, who could have blamed him?—The modern text: 
‘¢__ sufficient to persuade the learners to be roused up them- 
selves also to the same zeal. 

6 evxepas, dpa web’ bans apOovias, Cat. The Mss, omit 
evxep@s. He means, angelic manifestations. , 

*It is probable that this eunuch was an Ethiopian by birth 
and a Jewish proselyte. It was customary for such foreign 

roselytes, as well as for Jewish non-residents, to go up to 
fein to worship. Others suppose him to have been a 
Jew, resident in Ethiopia; but he is designated as ‘an Ethio- 
pian.’’ The fact that those in his condition were not admitted 
to full standing in the congregation of Israel (Deut. xxiii. 1) 
is not a sufficient reason for the opinion of Meyer that this 
man must have been an uncircumcised heathen—a “‘ proselyte 
of the gate,’’ since he could occupy the same relation as native 
Jews in his condition. Ethiopia lay to the S. of Egypt and 
Candace was queen of Meroé, the northern portion of the 
country. Eunuchs not only served as keepers of the harem 
but sometimes, as here, as royal treasurers.—G, B.S. | 

7 gi dé éxwAvoEV TAYTA aUTOV aKpLBas mabety Kal ev TO OXHMATL 
évta; Kai yap epymos jv Kal ovK hy To mpaypa emideréts. We 
conjecture the first clause to be meant as the answer to an 
objection: How should Philip know all these particulars? It 
may indeed relate to the eunuch’s accurate knowledge 
(axpiBeva) above mentioned, note?. The latter part, however, 
seems to belong to v. 28 to which the Catena refers the men-~ 
tion of the xaAerwtarov kad.0,—Edd. (from E, alone), ‘‘ Pray 
what hindered, say you, that he should learn all, even when in 
the chariot, and LT as Be the desert? Because the matter 
was not one of display. ut let us look over again what has 
been read. And behold,” etc. 
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unto him.” (v. 29.) Not now the Angel! but 
the Spirit urges him. Why is this? ‘ Then,” 
the vision took place, in grosser form, through 
the Angel, for this is for them that are more of 
the body, but the Spirit is for the more 
spiritual, And how did He speak to him? 
Of course, suggested it to him. Why does 
not the Angel appear to the other, and bring 
him to Philip? Because it is likely he would 
not have been persuaded, but rather terrified. 
Observe the wisdom of Philip: he did not ac- 
cuse him, not say, “I know these things ex- 
actly:” did not pay court to him, and say, 
“Blessed art thou that readest.” But mark 
his speech, how far it is from harshness alike 
‘and from adulation; the speech rather of a 
kind and friendly man. ‘“ Understandest 
thou what thou readest?” (v. 30.) For it 
was needful that he should himself ask, him- 
self have a longing desire. He plainly inti- 
mates, that he knows that the other knew 
nothing : and says, “ Understandest thou what 
thou readest ?”’ at the same time he shows 
him that great was the treasure that lay 
therein. It tells well also, that the eunuch 
looked not to the outward appearance (cyjuc) 
(of the man), said not, “ Who art thou?” did 
not chide, not give himself airs, not say that 
he did know. On the contrary, he confesses 
his ignorance: wherefore also he learns. He 
shows his hurt to the physician: sees at a 
glance, that he both knows the matter, and is 
willing to teach. Look? how free he is from 
haughtiness; the outward appearance an- 
nounced nothing splendid. So desirous was 
he of learning, and gave heed to his words ; 
and that saying, “ He that seeketh, findeth,” 
(Matt. vii. 8.) was fulfilled in him. “ And,” it 
says, “he besought Philip, that he would 
come up and sit with him.” (v. 31.) Do you 
mark the eagerness, the longing desire? But 
should any say he ought to have waited for 
Philip (to speak), (the answer is), he does not 





1 apwager: but this, derived from v. 39 fs not the right word 
here.—This, with the clause immediately preceding in the 
Mss., is thus altered by the innovator (EK. Edd.): ‘So little 
did P. know (ovtws ovx Se. ®.) for whose sake he was come 
into the desert: because also (ore «al, F. D. 66ev) not now an 
Angel, but the Spirit bears him away. But the eunuch sees 
none of these things, being as yet not fully initiated (ateAjs, 
tmperfectus Ben.) ; or because also these things are not for the 
more bodily, but for the more spiritual: nor indeed does he 
learn the things which Philip is fully taught (é«é.SacKerat).’” 

2 "dere (ide B.) To (Tov N.) arudov: oveey Aaumpov erepépeto 
oxjua. Read 7d oxjua.—E..D. F, Edd., Eide and ovdé yap. 
Vidit illum esse a fastu alienum: neque enim splendidum 

estabat vestitum., Ben. and similarly Erasm., as if the mean- 
ing were, ‘‘ the eunuch saw there was no pride in Philip, for 
he had no splendid clothing.’’ But it is the eunuch in whom 
this (rd atvdov) is praised, (see below, § 4 zzzt.) that he did not 
disdain Philip for the meanness of his appearance: comp. Hom. 
in Gen. xxxv.§ 2. ‘*‘ For when the Apostle (suzfra, p. 115, note 
1) had said, “‘ Knowest thou,” and came up to him in mean 
attire (ueta evreAvis oxnmarTos), the eunuch did not take it 
amiss, was not indignant, did not think himself insulted... . 
but he, the man in great authority, the barbarian, the man 
riding in a chariot, besought him, the person of mean appear- 
ance, who might for his dress have easily been despised, to 
come up and sit with him,” etc. 








know what is the matter: he could not in the 
least tell what the other was going to say to 
him, but supposed merely that he was about 
to receive some (lesson of) prophecy. And 
moreover, this was more respectful, that he 
did not draw him into his chariot, but be- 
sought him. ‘And Philip,” we have read, 
“ran to him, and heard him reading;” even 
the fact of his running, showed® that he 
wished to say (something). “ And the place,” 
it says, “of the Scripture which he read was 
this: Asa sheep He was led to the slaugh- 
ter.” * (v. 32.) And this circumstance, also, 
is a token of his elevated mind, (@:Aocooiac) that 
he had in hand this prophet, who is more sub- 
lime than all others. Philip does not relate 
matters to him just as it might happen, but 
quietly: nay, does not say anything until he 
is questioned. Both in the former instance 
he prayed him, and so he does now, saying, “ I 
pray thee of whom speaketh the prophet 
this?” That* he should at all know either 
that the Prophets speak in different ways 
about different persons, or that they speak of 
themselves in another person—the question 
betokens a very thoughtful mind. f Let us be 
put to shame, both poor and nich, by this 
eunuch. Then, it says, “they came to a cer- 
tain water, and he said, Lo, here is water.” 
(v. 36.) Again, of his own accord he requests, 
saying, “What doth hinder me to be bap- 
tized?” And see again his modesty : he does 
not say, Baptize me, neither does he hold his 
peace ; but he utters somewhat midway be- 
twixt strong desire and reverent fear, saying, 
“What doth hinder me?” Do you observe 





3 édeckvy BovdAdmevoy eimetv. This seems meant to explain 
why the eunuch at once besought Philip to come up into the 
chariot: his running showed that he wished to say something. 
—E. Edd. ‘ was a sign of his wishing to speak, and the read- 
ing (a sign) of his studiousness. For he was reading at a time 
wpen tne sun makes ihe heat more violent.” 

e rendering of 7 5é reptoxy THs ypadjs given in the text 

(A. V.) is also that of the R. V. Another intcrsronere is 
referred by many scholars: “the content of the Scripture’? 
(ypapy being used in the limited sense of the particular passage 
in question), This view harmonizes with the derivation of 
meptoxy (mepi-éxev) Meaning an enclosure, or that which ig 
enclosed. Ipady is also used in the limited sense in v. 35 
(So, Meyer, Hackett, and Thayer’s Lex.) 

4*H (N. om. Cat. 7d) bAws eldévat Tt GAAWS Kal (om. C.) wept 
ahha Aéyovow of mpopHrar, H OT. «. 7. A, A. B.C. Cat. We 
read, To dAws eidévat » . . . . But the modern text: ‘It seems 
to me that he knew not that the prophets speak of other per- 
sons: or if not this, he was ignorant that they discourse con- 
cerning themselves in another person;” omitting the last 
clause, ofodpa émecxeupévov (Cat. meprerxempevy)  epotnois.—In 
the next sentence B. has retained the true reading, exrouiav, 
for which the rest have tauiav. N. rayvetar, 

+The eunuch must have heard much said about Jesus at 
Jerusalem for he had been crucified but five or six years before. 
In this time of persecution and excitement, discussions would 
be rife concerning the Christian interpretation of prophecy. 
The eunuch seems to have heard two theories concerning the 
prophecies (e. g. Is. liii.) relating to the “ Servant af Jehovah,”’ 
one that the prophet was speaking of the Messiah (whom the 
Christians asserted Jesus to be) and the other that the prophet 
spoke concerning himself in these prophecies, an opinion not 
wholly abandoned in modern times. The eunuch’s sudden 
conversion presupposes prolonged consideration of the claims 


of Jesus to be the Messiah and a keen interest in igi 
truth.—G. B. S. hs 
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that he has the doctrines (of faith) perfect ? 
For indeed the Prophet had the whole, In- 
carnation, Passion, Resurrection, Ascension, 
Judgment to come. And if he shows ex- 
ceeding earnestness of desire, do not marvel. 
Be ashamed, all ye as many as are unbaptized. 
“ And,” it says, “he commanded the chariot 
to stand still.” (v. 38.) He spoke, and gave 
the order at the same moment, before hearing 
(Philip’s answer). ‘And when. they were 
come up out of the water, the Spirit of the 
Lord caught away Philip; ” (v. 39) in order 
that the occurrence might be shown to be of 
God; that he might not consider it to be 
merely man. ‘And he went,” it says, “on 
his way rejoicing.” (P. 121, note %) This 
hints, that he would have been grieved had he 
known: for the greatness of his joy, having 
had the Spirit also vouchsafed to him, he did 
not even see things present—‘ But Philip 
was found at Azotus.” (v. 40.) Great was the 
gain to Philip also :—that which he heard con- 
cerning the -Prophets, concerning Habakkuk. 
concerning Ezekiel, and the rest, he saw done 
in his own person. (Bel. & Dr. v. 363; Ez. tii. 
12.) Thence it appears that he went a long 
distance, seeing he “was found at Azotus.” 
(The Spirit) set him there, where he was 
thenceforth to preach: “ And passing through, 
he preached in all the cities, until he came to 
Ceesarea.” 

“ And Saul, yet breathing out threatenings 
and slaughter against the disciples of the 
Lord, went unto the high priest, and desired 
of him letters to Damascus to the syna- 
gogues, that if he found any of this way, 
whether they were men or women, he might 
bring them bound unto Jerusalem.” (ch. ix. 
1, 2.) He fiftly mentions Paul’s zeal, and 
shows that in the very midst of his zeal he is 
drawn. “Yet breathing out threatenings 
and slaughter,” and not yet sated with the 
murder of Stephen, he was not yet glutted 
with the persecution of the Church, and the 
dispersion. Lo, this was fulfilled which was 
spoken by Christ, that “they which kill you 
shall think they offer worship to God.” 
(John xvi. 2.) He then in this wise did it, 
not as the Jews: God forbid! For that he 
did it through zeal, is manifest from his going 
abroad even to strange cities: whereas they 
would not have cared even for those in Jeru- 
salem ; they were for one thing only, to enjoy 
honor. But why went he to Damascus? 
It was a great city, a royal city: he was 
afraid lest that should be preoccupied. And 
observe his strong desire and ardor (and), 
how strictly according to the Law he went to 
work: he goes not to the governor, but “to 
the priest. That if he found any of this 














way:” forso the believers were called, prob- 
ably because of their taking the direct way 
that leads to heaven. And why did he not 
receive authority to have them punished 
there, but brings them to Jerusalem! He 
did these things here with more authority. 
And mark on what a peril he casts himself. 
He? was not afraid lest he should take any 
harm, but (yet) he took others also with him, 
‘that if,” it says, ‘he found any of this way, 
whether they were men or women ’”’—Oh, the 
ruthlessness !—‘‘ he might bring them bound.” 
By this journey of his, he wished to show 
them all (how he would act): so far were 
they from being earnest in this matter. 
Observe him also casting (people) into prison 
before this. The others therefore did not 
prevail: but this man did prevail, by reason 
of his ardent mind. “And as he journeyed, 
he came near Damascus: and suddenly there 
shined round about him a light from heaven: 
and he fell to the earth, and heard a voicc 
saying unto him, Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou’ Me?” \(v." 334.) ° Why not’ ia -Jeru 
salem? why not in Damascus? ‘That there 
might be no opening for different persons 
to relate the occurrence in different ways, but 
that he alone should be the authentic narra- 
tor (agdérioroc), he that? went for this purpose. 
In fact, he says this [both in his oration on 
the stairs], and when pleading before Agrippa. 
“Fell to’ the earth”: (ch. xxii, 6 2 xxvi. 22) 
for excess of light is wont to shock, because 


1 Edd. “on what danger casting himself, still even so he is 
afraid lest he should suffer some harm. This is the reason 
why he takes others with him, probably to rid himself of his 
fear: or also, because they were many against whom he was 
going, he takes many, in order that the more boldly, whomso- 
ever he should find, both men and women,” etc. Just the 
opposite to C,’s meaning: viz. ‘“‘It is not to be supposed, be- 
cause he took many with him, that he had any fears for him- 
self: he was above all such regards, The fact is, he wished 
to show them all (both the Jews at Jerusalem, and the com- 
panions of his journey), how they ought to act:”’ éva THs od0d 
macw avtous deigéar eBovrAeto, C. however has maou avrov, 
N. maow avrovs, meaning: “by means of his journey, he 
wished to show them (the Christians bound) to all.’’ Perhaps 
the true reading is avrovd Thy mpobvmiar, or the like. HK. D. F. 
Edd. ‘‘ Especially as by means of the journey he wished to 
show them all (maou avrois), that all depended on him (avrod 
7 Tay OV), 

2 6 dua TodTO amv. i.e. who would havea right to be be- 
lieved, because it was known that he left Jerusalem for the 

urpose of persecuting, Had it taken place in Jerusalem or in 

amascus, some would have given one account of the matter, 
some another—as, in the case of our Lord, when the voice 
came to Him from heaven at Jerusalem, ‘‘some said it thun- 
dered, some that an Angel spake to Him,”’ (so Chrys. explains 
below, p. 125)—but, happening in the way it did, the person 
most interested in it, and who by this very thing was caused 
to take so momentous a step, was the authentic narrator; i. e. 
the story was to come from him, as the only competent au- 
thority: aA’ abtras a&tdmatos Fv dunyovmevos (so Cat.; C., jv 
Sinyjoacba. the other Mss. 7duyovmevos) 6 61a TovTO amy: 
Infra, Pp. 125, obTos S& agibmiatos Hv amayyéAdwy maddov Ta 
éavrov.—In the next sentence, Tovto youy Aéyel, Kat mpos 
*Aypinmay amodoyovmevos, something seems wanting before kat, 
as supplied in the translation: but also both before and 
after these words: e. g. For the men which were with him, 
heard not the voice, and were amazed and overpowered. In 
fact, he says this in his oration on the stairs, ‘“‘ They heard not 
the voice of Him that spake to me,” and when pleading before 
Agrippa, he says, ‘And when we were all fallen to the 
ground, I heard a voice,” etc. 
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the eyes have,their measure: it is said also 
that excess of sound makes people deaf and 
stunned (as in a fit) (arordqyac). But? him it 
only blinded, and extinguished his passion by 
fear, so that he should hear what was spoken. 
“Saul, Saul,” saith He, “ why persecutest 
thou me?” And He tells him nothing: does 
not say, Believe, nor anything whatever of the 
kind: but expostulates with him, all but say- 
ing, What wrong, great or small, hast thou 
suffered from Me, that thou doest these 
things? ‘And he said, Who art Thou, 
Lord?” (v. 5) thus in the first place con- 
fessing himself His servant. ‘ And the Lord 
said, I am Jesus, whom thou persecutest :” 
think not thy warring is with men.? And 
they which were with him heard the voice of 
Paul, but saw no person to whom he answered 
—for (the Lord) suffered them to be hearers 
of what was less important. Had they heard 
the other Voice; they would not have _ be- 
lieved ; but perceiving Paul answering (some 
person), they marvelled. ‘ But arise, and go 
into the city, and it shall be told thee what 
thou must do.” (v. 6.) Observe, how He 
does not immediately add all, but first softens 
his mind. In the same way He called the 
disciples also a second time.* “It shall be 
told thee,” etc.: He gives him good hopes, 
and (intimates) that he shall recover his sight 
_also. “And the men which journeyed with 
him stood speechless, hearing a voice, but 
seeing no man. And Saul arose from the 
eatth; and when his eyes were opened, he 
saw no man: but they led him by the hand, 
and brought him into Damascus” (v. 7, 8) :— 
the spoils of the devil (ra cxety airoi), “ his 
goods ” (Matt. xiii. 29), as from some city, yea, 
some metropolis which has been taken. And 


1°AAAG TodTOY wovoy emjpwoe; may be rendered, They all 
saw the light, but it blinded only Paul:—or, Him however it 
only blinded, did not cast him into insensibility, but left him 
otherwise in possession of his faculties. 

2 The remainder of the verse and the first part of v. 6 to 
mpos avtov, were absent from Chr epstore 3 copy (and Cat. 
CEc, Theoph.) as from Codd. A. B. C. (of New Test.) and 
Laud’s Gr. and Lat. of Acts: but the last have the clause, 
okAnpov coum. x. A. after dudxers, v. 4. St. Hil. omits the clause 
durum est, etc. but has, tremens et pavens, etc.—‘'' The voice 
of Paul:’’ Didymus in Cat, gives this as Chrysostom’s solu- 
tion of the seeming contradiction between this statement and 
that of St. Paul in xxii. 9. ‘‘In the first narrative, they heard 
Paul’s voice, saying, Who art thou, Lord? But saw no man 
save Paul: in the second, they saw the light, but did not hear 
the voice of the Lord.” 

3 ottw Kai Tos wabyTas Exadrceoev ex Sevtépov (Cat. and Sav. 
marg. join ex 6. to the next sentence). The meaning is: As 
here, there is an interval between the conversion of Saul, and 
Christ’s announcement of the purpose for which he was 
called (which in Acts xxvi, 15, 16 are put together as if all 
was said at the same time), so in the case of the disciples, 
Andrew, John, and Simon, there was a first call, related in 
John i.; then after a while, Christ called them a second time, 
(see Hom. in Matt. xiv. § 2) namely, to be fishers of men, Matt. 
iv. In both cases there was an interval, during which he and 
they were prepared for the further revelation of His will con- 
cerning them. The mod. t. (E. Edd.) omits this clause, and 
substitutes, cal di Ov mapaxeAcveTar arov moveiy mapaxpyna 
xk. Tt. A, ‘And by what He bids him do, straightway gives 
him,” etc. 











the wonder of it is, the enemies and foes 
themselves brought him in, in the sight of all! 
“‘ And for three days he neither did eat nor 
drink, being blinded.” (v. 9.) What could 
equal this? To compensate the discourage- 
ment in the matter of Stephen, here is encour- 
ment, in the bringing in of Paul: though that 
sadness had its consolation in the fact of 
Stephen’s making such an end, yet it also 
received this further consolation: moreover, 
the bringing in of the villages of the Samari- 
tans afforded very great comfort.—But why 
did this take place not at the very first, but 
after these things? ‘That it might be shown 
that Christ was indeed risen. This furious 
assailant of Christ, the man who would not 
believe in His death and resurrection, the 
persecutor of His disciples, how should this 
man have become a believer, had not the 
power of His resurrection been great indeed? 
Be it so, that the other Apostles favored 
(His pretensions*): what say you to this 
man? Why then not immediately after His 
resurrection? That his hostility might be 
more clearly shown as open war. The man 
who is so frantic as even to shed blood and 
cast men into prisons, all at once believes! 
It was not enough that he had never been in 
Christ’s company: the believers must be 
warred upon by him with vehement hostility : 
he left to none the possibility of going beyond 
him in fury: none of them all could be so 
violent. But when he was blinded,* then he 
saw the proofs of His sovereignty and loving 
kindness: then he answers, “Lord, what 
wilt Thou have me to do?” that none may 
say that he played the hypocrite, he that was 
even eager for blood, and went to the priests, 
and flung himself upon such dangers, in per- 
secuting and bringing to punishment even 
them that were in foreign parts—under these 
circumstances he now acknowledges His 
sovereignty. And why was he shone upon by 
that light not within the city, but before it? 
The many would not have believed, since 





4 "Eotw éxeivor ait@ éxapigovro, Hom. in illud, Saulusadhuc 
Sptrans, etc. § 5, t. iii. p. 105. ** But shameless objectors may 
say (of Peter), that because he was Christ’s disciple, because 
he had been partaker at His table, had been with Him three 
years, had been under His teaching, had been deluded and 
cajoled by Him (éxoAanevOn tm’ airov amartndeis), therefore it is 
that he preaches His resurrection: but when thou seest Paul, a 
man who knew Him not, had never heard Him, had never 
been under His eee aman, who even after His cruci- 
fixion makes war upon Him, puts to death them that believe in 
Him, throws all into confusion and disorder, when thou seest 
him suddenly converted, and in his toils for the Gospel out- 
stripping the friends of Christ; what plea canst thou then 
have for thine effrontery, in disbelieving the word of the Res- 
urrection? ye : 

5 “Emerdy 8€ erAnpwOn (emAnpodopyoy, A. om., Cat. érypw6n, 
1a TB 1g Edd.) ris Seamoreias avtod Ta TeKurpia Kai THS 
piravOpwrias ToTe amoxptverat (for 7. 4. E. D. F. Edd. yropicer, 
Cat. elder): iva (yap add B.) my tis elmn bre dmexpivero, 0 Kat 
ApaTov éTibuLav k. 7. A. () Kat iva MH TIS... umexp. Iles yap 
O kat atu, ew. x, 7. A. E, D, F. Edd.) We read ’Emecdy 8é emnpwon, 
- +. TIS. ede, Tore dm. Kupue, x. 7. A. va AN K. 7. A, 
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even there (at Jerusalem when the people 
heard the voice which came from above, they 
said that “it thundered” (John xii, 29, sz- 
pra, note 2, p. 123); but this man was authority 
enough in reporting what was his own affair. 
And bound he was brought in, though not 
with bonds upon him: and they drew him, 
who had expected to draw the others. ‘ And 
he eat not, neither drank:” he condemned 
himself for the past, he confessed, prayed, 
besought God. But should any say, This was 
the effect of compulsion: (we answer) The 
same thing happened to Elymas: then how 
came it that he was not changed? (ch. xiii. 
De Laud. Pauis Hom. iv. 3 1; t,t. p. 491.) 
What (evidence) could be more compulsory 
than the earthquake at the Resurrection, the 
report of the soldiers, the other miracles, the 
seeing Himself «risen? But these things do 
not compel (belief) they are calculated to 
teach (it) (ov avayxacrina adra diaxrixd). Why 
did not the Jews believe when they were told 
of these things? That he spoke truth was 
manifest: for he would not have been 
changed, had this not happened; so that all 
were bound to believe. He was not inferior 
to them that preached the Resurrection, and 
was more credible, by being all at once con- 
verted. He had no intercourse with any of 
the believers; it was at Damascus that he 
was converted, or rather before he came to 
Damascus that this happened to him. I ask 
the Jew: Say, by what was Paul converted? 
He saw so many signs, and was not con- 
verted: his teacher (Gamaliel, supra, p. 87, 
note 1) was converted, and he remained 
unconverted. Who convinced him—and not 
only convinced, but all at once inspired him 
with such ardent zeal? Wherefore was it, 
that he wished even to go into hell itself* for 
Christ’s sake? The truth of the facts is man- 
ifest. 


But, as I said, for the present let us take 
shame to ourselves (when we think of) the 
eunuch, both in his baptism and his reading. 
Do ye mark how he was in a station of great 
authority, how he was in possession of wealth, 
and even on his journey allowed himself no 
rest? What must he have been at home, in 
his leisure hours, this man who rested not 
even on his travels? What must he have 
been at night? Ye that are in stations of 
dignity, hear: imitate his freedom from 





1 Avd tu Kai cis yeevvav nvéato ameADetv Umép TOD Xprorod ; The 
modern text substitutes, “ that he wished even to be accursed 
(Rom. ix. 2.) for Christ,’ See Hom. xvi. ad Rom. in 1. But 
Chrys. elsewhere uses as strong expressions as he does here. 
Hom. ii. in 2 Thess. § 4 ovdé thy metpay THs yeevyns HyEiTO TL elvaL 
dia Tov TOD Xprorov ndGov. And, dua roy rod X. mo0ov, Katadé- 


XeTaL Kal cis yeevvay EuTETELY Kat TNS Bacwdrelas éxmececv, (cited 
in the Lcloga de Laud. Paul. t. xii. p. 659, E.) 








pride,” (de Lazaro, Conc. iii. § 3, t. i. p. 748. 
c) his piety. Though about to return home, 
he did not say to himself: “I am going back 
to my country, there let me receive baptism ;” 
those cold words which most men use! No 
need had he of signs, no need of miracles: 
from the Prophet merely, he believed. (4) 
But ® why is it (so ordered) that he sees 
(Philip) not before he goes to Jerusalem, but 
after he has been there? It was’ not meet 
that he should see the Apostles under perse- 
cution. Because* he was yet weak, the Pro- 
phet was not easy; (but yet the Prophet) 
catechized him. For even now, if any of you 
would apply himself to the study of the Pro- 
phets, he would need no miracles. And, if 





2 7d atupov, above, p. 122, 7. Comp. x.§ 5. of the Eleven 
Homilies, t. xii. p. 393. ‘‘ Admire how this man, barbarian as 
he was, and alien, and liable to be puffed up with his great 
authority, demeaned himself towards a man, poor, beggarly, 
unknown, whom until then he had neyer set eyes on... . # 
our rulers now, believers though they be, and taught to be 
humble-minded, and with nothing of the barbarian about 
them, meeting in the public place, I do not say an unknown 
stranger, but one whom they know, would be in no great 
hurry to give him a seat beside him (in their carriage), how 
came this man to condescend so much to a perfect stranger— 
for I will not cease to insist upon this—a stranger, I say, one 
whom he had never seen, a mean-looking person, apt to be de- 
spised for his appearance, as to bid him mount and sit beside 
him? Yet this he did, and to his tongue committed his salva- 
tion, and endured to put himself in the position of a learner: 
yea, beseeches, intreats, supplicates, saying, ‘I pray thee, of 
whom saith the Prophet this?’ and receives with profound 
attention what he says. And not only: so, but having re- 
ceived, he was not remiss, did not put off, did not say, ‘ Let 
me get back to my own country, let me see my friends, my 
family, my kinsfolk ’—which is what many Christians say now- 
a-days when called to baptism: ‘let me get to my country, let 
me see my wife, let me see my children with my other kins- 
folk: with them present, and making holiday with me, so will 
l enjoy the benefit of baptism, so partake of the Grace.’ But 
not these words spake he, the barbarian: Jew as he was, and 
trained to make strict account of places, especially with (the 
Law) ever sounding in his ears the duty of observing the 
Place, insomuch that he had gone a long journey to Jerusa- 
lem, on purpose that he might worship in the place which God 
commanded: and behold, all at once casting away all that he 
had been used to in this regard, and relinquishing this strict 
observance of place, no sooner is the discourse finished, and 
he sees a fountain by the roadside, than he says, ‘ See, here is 
water, what doth hinder me to be baptized?’ ”’ ; 

3 The letters (2) (4) denote the order,of the two parts in 
Mss, and Edd. 

4 d1a 7d agdevés Err, Edd, give this to the preceding sentence, 
and then: OvdSé mpdtepov ovTws Fv \evKOAOV, ws OTE O mpopyTys 
avTov katnxnoev: ‘‘ nor was it so easy before, as (it was) when 
the Prophet had catechized him:”’ which is irrelevant to the 
question : for Philip might have found him engaged in the 
same study then as afterwards. The old text has: ov« jv 
evKoAos, 0 mpoPyTys yap auvTov KaTHxnoev, but A, rightly omits 
yap. Something is wanting; e. g. either, ‘until Philip cate- 
chized him,” or rather, ‘‘ but yet the prophet catechized him.”’ 
What follows is much confused inthe Mss. By ‘' the prophecy 
itself’? Chrys, probably means more than the two verses given 
in the Acts, viz. Isai. liii. 7-12.—‘‘ It is likely he had heard that 
He had been crucified,” so C. D. F. (i. e. as appears further 
on, the eunuch when at Jerusalem had heard of. the Cruci- 
fixion, had seen the rent in the rocks, etc., another reason why 
it was fit that he should have first visited Jerusalem:) but B., 
‘‘Perhaps he had zo¢ heard:” and Edd., “Hence he 
learnt.” After ‘taken from the earth,” C. alone has, «at 7a 
GdAa ba" (sic) auaptiav ovK éroinger, the others, 6c ap. ovK er. 
after which Savile alone adds, ‘‘nor was guile found in His 
mouth.” After éoravpw6y something is wanting, e. g. viv dé 
éuabev or katnx7yOn. In kai ra dAAa there seems to be a refer- 
ence to the sequel in ‘‘ the prophecy itself,’’ viz. ‘‘ and the rest 
which may be read in Isaiah, as that He did no sin,” etc.—A., 
as usual, omits the whole passage: E. refashions it thus; 
‘“Hence He learnt that He was crucified, that His life is 
taken away from the earth, that He did no sin, that He pre- 
vailed to save others also, that His generation is not to be de- 
clared, that the rocks were rent, that the veil was torn, that 
dead men were raised from the tombs: or rather, all these 
things Philip told him,” etc. so Edd. 
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you please, let us take in hand the prophecy 
itself, “He was. led as «a sheep to the 
slaughter; and like a lamb dumb before his 
shearer, so opened He not His mouth: in His 
humiliation His judgment was taken away: 
and who shall declare His generation? for 
His life is taken from the earth. * (v. 22, 23.) 
It is likely he had heard that He was cruci- 
fied, [and now he learns], that “‘ His life is 
taken away from the earth,” and the rest: 
that “He did no sin, nor deceit in His 
mouth:” that He prevailed to save others 
also: [and] who He is, Whose generation is 
unutterable. It is likely he had seen the 
riven rocks there (on the spot), and (had 
heard) how the veil was rent, and how there 
was darkness, and so forth: and all these 
things Philip mentioned, merely taking his 
text from the Prophet. It is a great thing, 
this reading of the Scriptures! That was ful- 
filled which was spoken by Moses, “ Sitting, 
lying down, rising up, and walking, remember 
tne ‘Lord thy God.” — (Déut...vi..7.) . For the 
roads, especially when they are lonely, give 
us opportunity for reflection, there being none 
to disturb us. Both this man is on the road, 
and Paul on the road: howbeit the latter no 
man draws, but Christ alone. This was too 
great a work for the Apostles: and, greater 
still, in that, the Apostles being at Jerusalem, 
and no person of authority at Damascus, he 
nevertheless returned thence converted: yet 
those at Damascus knew that he did not come 
from Jerusalem converted, for he brought 
letters, that he might put the believers in 
bonds. Like a consummate Physician, when 
the fever was at its height, Christ brought 
help to him: for it was needful that he should 





* In the quotation the N. T. follows the LXX. (Is, liii: 7, 8), 
which but imperfectly renders the original. The meaning is 
obscure in Hebrew, but the best rendering is probably that of 
the R. V. which renders v. 8 thus: ‘‘ By oppression and judgment 
he was taken away ; and as for his generation, who among them 
considered that he was cut off out of the land of the living?” 
for which the LXX. and N. T. have: ‘‘In his humiliation his 
judgment was taken away: His generation who shall declare, 
for his life is taken from the earth.”’ It is almost useless to in- 
quire what the LXX. translators could have meant by this 
rendering. Concerning the meaning of the first clause, there 
are four theories: (1) The judgment announced by His 
enemies was taken away, i. e., annulled by God (Bengel, 
Lechler). (2) His judicial power was taken away during his 
humiliation, i. e., he did not appear as men’s judge (Humph- 
rey). (3) His judgment (punishment) was taken away, i. e., 
ended—by death (Meyer, Robinson). (4) The judgment due 
him—the rights of justice—was withheld by his enemies 
(Gloag, Hackett). 

The latter part of the LXX. trans.: ‘‘who shall declare,” 
etc., has been understood in the following ways: (1) Who 
shall declare his divine Sonship ?—the reference being to the 
“eternal generation’ of the Son (the Patristic view). (2) Who 
shall declare the number of his spiritual seed, i. e.. predict 
the extent of his kingdom? (the Reformers). (3) Who shall 
declare the wickedness of his contemporaries, for he was put 
to death (Meyer, De Wette, Lechler, Alford, Gloag). This 
interp. assigns to the word ‘generation,’ the same mean. 
ing which the R. V, gives to it in the original passage and 
is the preferable view. It should be admitted that this is 
a probable theory of what the LXX. ought to have meant by 
the words which they used; that they did consciously mean 
this is far less certain.—G. B.S. 








be quelled in the midst of his frenzy. For 
then most of all would he be brought down, 
and condemn himself as one guilty of dread- 
ful audacity. (a) For these things Paul 
deplores himself, saying, “‘ Howbeit for this 
cause I obtained mercy, that in me first Jesus 
Christ might show all His long suffering. 
(i Tim. i, 13-16.) Verily one has reason 
to admire this eunuch. He did not see 
Christ, he saw no miracle: he beheld Jeru- 
salem standing yet entire (oweoréra): he 
believed Philip. How came he to behave 
thus? His soul was earnest (yeuepyuvyyévy). 
Yet the thief (on the cross) had seen mira- 
cles: the wise men had seen a star; but this 
man, nothing of the kind. So great a thing 
is the careful reading of the Scriptures! 
What of Paul then! did he not study the law? 
But he, it seems to me, was specially reserved, 
for the purpose which I have already men- 
tioned by anticipation, because Christ would 
fain draw to Himself the Jews by induce- 
ments from every quarter. For had they 
been in their right mind, nothing was so 
likely to do them good as this; for this, more 
than miracles and all else, was calculated to 
attract them: as,” on the other hand, nothing 
is so apt to prove a stumbling block to men of 
duller minds. See then how, after the Apos- 
tle, we have God also doing miracles. They 
accused the Apostles after these [miracles of 
theirs]; they cast them into prison: see 
thereupon God doing the miracles. For 
instance, the bringing them out .of prison, 
was His miracle: the bringing Philip, His 
miracle: the bringing Paul over, was His.— 
Observe in what way Paul is honored, in 
what way the eunuch. There, Christ appears, 
probably because of his hardness, and because 
Ananias* would not (else) have been per- 
suaded. _Conversant with these wonders, let 
us show ourselves worthy. But many in these 
times, even when they come to church, do not 
know what is read ; whereas the eunuch, even 
in public (ém’ ayopac) and riding in his chariot, 
applied himself to the reading of the Script- 
ures. Not so you: none takes the Bible 
in hand: nay, everything rather than the 
Bible. 

Say, what are the Scriptures for ? 
much as in you lies, it is all undone. 


For as 
What is 





1 domep ody ovdév obtw TKavdaAdcerv clube TOdS Taxvtépovs: i.e, 
Saul’s conversion would have weighed with the Jews ei voov 
elxov, but it was a great stumbling-block to them as mayvrepou: 

as indeed nothing is so apt to prove a stumbling-block to 
men of duller minds,” as this is—viz. the sudden conversion of 
one of their Own party to the opposite side. 

2 Kal OTL ovK av émeiaOy Avavias, A. B. C. But Edd. omit 
Ananias: ‘‘ because he (Paul) would not otherwise have been 
persuaded.”” In the next sentence, C. F, have *Evtpeddmevor, 


“nurtured:” B. évtpudavres, “ luxuriating:’”? A, E. D. Edd 
éevoTpepomevot, ¢ 
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the Church for? Tie up! the Bibles: per- 
haps the judgment would not be such, not 
such the punishment: if one were to bury 
them in dung, that he might not hear them, he 
would not so insult them as you do now. For 
say, what is the insult there? That the man 
has buried them. And what here? That we 
do not hear them. Say, when is a person 
most insulted—when he is silent, and one 
makes no answer, or, when he does speak 
(and is unheeded)? So that the insult is 
greater in the present case, when He does 
speak and thou wilt not hear: greater the 
contempt. ‘Speak not to us” (Is. xxx. 10), 
we read, they said of old to the Prophets : but 
ye do worse, saying, Speak: we will not do. 
For there they turned them away that they 
should not even speak, as feeling that from 
the voice itself they got some sort of awe and 
obligation ; whereas you, in the excess of your 
contempt, do not even this. Believe me, if 
you stopped our* mouths by putting your 
hands over them, the insult would not be 
so great as it is now. For say, whether shows 
greater contempt, he that hears, even when 
hindering by this action, or, he that will not 
even hear? Say—if we shall look at it asa 
case of an insult offered—suppose one person 
to check the party insulting him, and to stop 
his mouth, as being hurt by the insults, and 
another person to show no concern, but pre- 
tend not even to hear them: whether will 
show most contempt? Would you not say 
the latter? For the former shows that he 
feels himself hit: the latter all but stops the 
mouth of God. Did ye shudder at what was 
said? Why, the mouth by which God speaks, 
is the mouth of God. Just as our mouth is 
the mouth of our soul, though the soul has no 
mouth, so the mouth of the Prophets is the 
mouth of God. Hear, and shudder. There, 
common (to the whole congregation) stands 
the deacon crying aloud, and saying, ** Let us 
attend to the reading.” It is the common 
voice of the whole Church, the voice which he 
utters, and yet none does attend. After him 
begins the Reader, “The Prophecy of 
Esaias,” and still none attends, although 
Prophecy has nothing of man in it. Then 





1 Sfoov. i.e. tie them up, and keep them shut. E. Edd. xara- 
xwoov, “ Bury.” Below, for cai wy axovor avrav, we read iva 
uy. C. however has axover, which may imply that the sentence 
should be joined to the preceding one, ov tovavty KoAaors, el Tus 
KaTaxwoetey avTa év Kompw, Kal EL mH akovEeL av’Twy- “not such 
the punishment, were one to bury, etc., as it is if he refuse to 
hear them.”’ 

2 All the Mss, and Edd. My Aadeite, ‘‘Speak not.’’ But the 
context plainly requires the sense, ‘‘ Speak on, if you will: we 
will not do what you bid us:” though it should rather be, 
OvK akovomev. 

3 E, buiv, “ your mouths,’ so Edd. except Sav. and below, 
6 akovwy Kai uh TeLOduevos weLtgovws Katapovet, where the old 
text has, 6 adxovwy peg. Kat. Kal dua TovTOV KwAvwy, ‘“ by this,” 
viz. by putting his hand on the speaker’s mouth. 
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after this, he says, “Thus saith the Lord, 4 
and still none attends. Then after this 
punishments and vengeances, and still even 
then none attends. But what is the common 
excuse? “It is always the same things over 
again.” This it is most of all, that ruins you. 
Suppose you knew the things, even so you 
certainly ought not to turn away: since in the 
theatres also, is it not always the same things 
acted over again, and still you take no dis- 
gust? How dare you talk about “the same 
things,” you who know not so much as the 
names of the Prophets? Are you not 
ashamed to say, that this is why you do not 
listen, because it is “the same things over 
again,’ while you do not know the names 
of those who are read, and this, though always 
hearing the same things? You have yourself 
confessed that the same things are said. 
Were I to say this as a reason for finding 
fault with you, you would need to have re- 
course to quite a different excuse, instead of 
this which is the very thing you find fault 
with.—Do not you exhort your son? Now if 
he should say, “ Always the same things!” 
would not you count it an insult? It would 
be time enough to talk of “‘the same things,” 
when we both knew the things, and exhibited 
them in our practice, Or rather, even then, 
the reading of them would not be superfluous. 
What equal to Timothy? tell me that: and 
yet to him says Paul, “Give attention to 
reading, to exhortation. (Tim. iv. 13.) For 
it is not possible, I say not possible, ever to 
exhaust the mind of the Scriptures. It is a 
well which has no bottom. “I said,’ saith 
the Preacher, “‘I am become wise:*® and then 
it departed from me.”— (Eccles. vii. 24.) 
Shall I show you that the things are not “the 
same?” How many persons, do you sup- 
pose, have spoken upon the Gospels? And 
yet all have spoken in a way which was new 
and fresh. For the more one dwells on them, 
the more insight does he get, the more does 
he behold the pure light. Look, what a 
number of things I am going to speak of :— 
say, what is narrative? what is prophecy? 
what is parable? what is. type? what is alle- 
gory? what is symbol? what are Gospels? 
Answer me only to this one point, which is 











4 When the Deacon had ordered silence by proclaiming, if 
need were, several times, Ipooéxwuev ! the Reader commenced 
the Lesson, if from the Old Testament or the Gospels, with 
the formula, Tade Aéye. Kvptos, ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord:”’ (for 
the Epistles, with, ‘‘ Dearly beloved Brethren.’’) See Hom. 
in 2 Thess. iti. § 4, p. 527. D. ; 

5 Elmov, éoodiabny, pyci, kal TéTe awéoty am’ éuod. Ben. ren- 
dering the passage with Erasmus, “ Deceptus sum, et tunc 
recessit a me,’ remarks, ‘“‘I do not see how this agrees with 
what precedes.” The Paris Editor, “ Wovz. ingutunt, et tum 
mihi effiuxit,” as if it were a proverb. In the LXX. it is, 
Elza, codicOjcopar, Kai alrn emaxpvvdy an’ ewod. E. V. “1 
said I will be wise, but it was far from me.” 
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plain: why are they called Gospels, “good 
tidings?” And yet ye have often heard that 
good news ought to have nothing sad in it: 
yet this “ good news ” has abundance of sad- 
ness init. “ Their fire,” it saith, “shall never 
be quenched: their worm shal] not die:” 
(Mark ix. 44.) “Shall appoint his portion,” 
it saith, ‘ with the hypocrites,” with them that 
are “cut asunder: then shall He say, I know 
you not: Depart from Me, ye that work ini- 
arltye: o..( Matt, ) xxiv... 61; 4Vil.. 23.) | Surely? 
we do not deceive ourselves, when we 
imagine that we tell you in your own mother- 
tongue (‘Hiamuori) these good tidings? You 
look downcast; you are stunned; you are 
struck all of a heap, unable to hold up your 
heads. “Good news” should have nothing in 
it of a duty to be done, but rather should 
counsel what is good: whereas these “ Gos- 
pels” have endless duties to be done. And 
again, to mention other things, as for instance, 
Except 4 man hate father and mother, he is 
not worthy of Me” (Luke xiv, 26): and 
“IT am not come to bring peace upon earth, 
but a sword” (Matt. x. 34; Luke xii. 51): and 
“In the world ye shall have tribulation— 
John xvi. 33.) excellent? good tidings these, 
are they not! For good news is such as 
this—‘‘You shall have this and that good 
thing :” as in common life men say one to 
another, “What shall I have for my good 
news? Your father is coming, or, your 
mother:” he does not say, “ You must do 
this or that.”—Again, tell me, how do the 
Gospels differ from the Prophets? Why 
are not the Prophecies also called Gospels, 


1"Apa ph amaTduev EavTovs, vouiGovres Tadta éAAnvioTi buy 
Adyew; Mss. and Edd., dpa sy without the interrogation, 
Ben. “Jettur ne adecipiamus nosmetipsos hec Greco more 
dict,” The meaning seems to be, ‘ When we tell you these 
things as evayyéA.a, da we deceive ourselves in thinking that 
we are speaking Greek—that we are using the term aright ?— 
Yet to judge from your looks, one may see that they are any- 
thing but evayyéAva to you. ‘Yeis karnpetre, duets Kexidwobe 
amomAnKToL TUyXaveTe KaTwW KUTTOVTEes.”” The innovator (EB. 
Edd.) quite alters the meaning, as if it were, ‘‘ You look as in- 
different as if it were no concern of yours;”’ viz. ‘‘ Or, have 
you nothing to do with these things? But you are struck deaf 
(kexapwoGe), and as if you were in a fit, hang down your 
heads.’’—Below, for kai mdduv érepa ép&, olov, the same haye, 
olamép €or Kal Ta ToLadTa, such as are also these.”’ 

2 Edd. Kaad ye: ov yap tavra evayyédta: read Kadkye (ovydp:) 
Tavra evayyé\va, Inthe next sentence, Ti jor trav evayyedcwy ; 
Ben. “ Quid mihi est evangeliorum.” 





good tidings? For they tell the same things : 
for instance, ‘‘The lame shall leap as an 
hart.” (Is: xxxv. °'6,) “*PhesiLordaskar 
give the word to them that ‘preach the 
Gospel” (Ps. Ixviii. 11): and, “A new 
heaven and a new earth.” (Is. Ixv. 17.) 
Why are not those also called Gospels? But 
if, while you do not so much as know what 
“Gospels ” mean, you so despise the reading 
of the Scriptures, what shall I say to you ?— 
Let me speak of something else. Why four 
Gospels? why not, ten? why not twenty? If 
“many have taken in hand to set forth a 
narrative ” (Luke i. 1), why not one person? 
Why they that were disciples (i. e. Apos- 
tles)? why they that were not disciples? But 
why any Scriptures at all? And yet, on the 
contrary, the Old Testament says, “I will 
give you a New Testament.” (Jer. xxxi. 31.) 
Where are they that say, “‘ Always the same 
things?” If ye knew these, that, though a 
man should live thousands of years, they are 
not “ the same things,” ye would not say this. 
Believe me, I will not tell you the answers to 
any of these questions; not in private, not in 
public: only, if any find them out, I will nod 
assent. For this is the way we have made you 
good-for-nothing, by always telling you the 
things ready to your hands, and not refusing 
when we ought. Look, you have questions 
enough: consider them, tell me the reasons. 
Why Gospels? Why not Prophecies? Why 
duties, to be done, in the Gospels? If one is at 
a loss, let another seek the answer, and contrib- 
ute each to the others from what he has: but 
now we will hold our peace. For if what has 
been spoken has done you no gvod, much less 
would it, should we add more. We only pour 
water into a vessel full of holes. And the 
punishment too is all the greater for you. 
Therefore, we will hold our peace. Which 
that we may not have to do, it rests with your- 
selves. For if we shall see your diligence, 
perhaps we will again speak, that both ye may 
be more approved, and we may rejoice over 
you, in all things giving glory to the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ: to Him be 
glory and dominion now and ever, and world 
without end, Amen, 
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ACTS: IX. 10; 12: 


“And there was a certain disciple at Damascus, named 
Ananias; and to him said the Lord ina vision, 
Ananias. And _he- said, Behold, I am_ here, 
Lord. And the Lord said unto him, Arise, and. go 
into the street which is called Straight, and inquire 
in the house of Judas for one called Saul, of Tarsus: 
for, behold, he prayeth, and hath seen in a vision 
a man named Ananias coming in, and putting his 
hand on him, that he might receive his sight.” 


Wuat may be the reason that He neither 
drew any one of high authority and impor- 
tance, nor caused such to be forthcoming for 
the purpose of instructing Paul?! It was, 
because it was not meet that he should be 
induced by men, but only by Christ Himself: 
as in fact this man taught him nothing, but 
merely baptized him ; for, as soon as baptized 
(gwricbeic), he was to draw upon himself the 
grace of the Spirit, by his zeal and exceeding 
earnestness. And that Ananias was no very 
distinguished person, is plain. For, “the 
Lord,” it says, ‘‘spake unto him in a vision, 
and Ananias answered and said, Lord, I have 
heard by many of this man, how much evil he 
hath done to Thy saints at Jerusalem.” (v. 
13.) For if he spoke in objection to Him, 
much more would he have done so, had He 
sent an Angel. And this is why, in the former 
instance, neither is Philip told what the matter 
is; but he sees the Angel, and then the Spirit 
bids him go near to the chariot. But observe 
here how the Lord relieves him of his fear: 
“He is blind,” saith He, “and prayeth, and 
art thou afraid?” Inthe same way Moses 
also is afraid: so that the words betokened 
that he was afraid, and shrunk from the task, 
not that he did not believe. He said, “I 
have heard from many concerning this man.” 
What sayest thou? God speaketh, and thou 
hesitatest? They did not yet well know the 
power of Christ. “ And here he hath author- 


ity from the chief priests to bind all that call, 


on Thy name.” (v. 14.) How was that 
known? It is likely that they, being in fear, 


4 Gcumen. adds from some other source, ‘‘ but Ananias who 
was one of the Seventy:’’ and afterwards, ‘‘ And this Ananias 
was a deacon, as Paul himself testifies in the Canons:’’ the late 
ter from Ammonius the Presbyter, in the Catena.—Below, Kai 
ott (Cat., Ore yap)ov tav odddpa éemuajuwv jv, SyAov, C. comp. p. 
279. But Edd. ‘‘ But that Ananias also was one of the very 
distinguished persons, is plain both from what (the Lord) re- 
veals and says to him, and from what he himself says in an- 
swer: Lord, I have heard,”’ etc.‘ 


9 





made minute enquiries. He does not say 
this, as thinking that Christ does not know 
the fact, but, “such being the case, how,” says 
he, “can these things be?” As in fact those 
(in the Gospel) say, ‘“ Who can be saved ? ”— 
(Mark x. 26.) This is done, in order that 
Paul may believe him that shall come to him: 
“he hath seen in a vision:” it hath showed 
him beforehand: “he prayeth,” saith (the 
Lord): fear not. And observe, He speaks 
not to him of the success achieved: teaching 
us not to speak of our achievements, And,? 
though He saw him afraid, for all this He 
said it not. ‘ Thou shalt not be disbelieved :” 
“he hath seen;” saith He, “in a vision a man 
(named) Ananias:” for this is why it was 
“fin a vision,” namely, because he was blind. 
And not even the exceeding wonderfulness of 
the thing took possession ot the disciple’s 
mind, so greatly was he afraid. But observe: 
Paul being blind, in this way He restored to 
sight. ‘ But the Lord said unto him, Go thy 
way: for he is a chosen vessel unto Me, to 
bear My name before the Gentiles, and kings, 
and the children of Israel: for I will show 
him how great things he must suffer for My 
name’s sake.” (v.15, 16.) ‘ Not only,” saith 
He, “shall he ‘be a believer, but even a 
teacher, and great boldness shall he show: 
‘before Gentiles and kings’—such shall be 
the spread of the doctrine !—that just as He 
astonished (him) by the former, so He may 
(startle him even more) by the latter “ And 
Ananias went, and entered into the house, and 
laid his hands upon him, and said, Brother 





2 Kai doBovmevoy idwv, ovSé ottws eimev. OvK amiotnOjon. 
The mod. t. prefixes MaAdov 6é, and adds, adda te; “Avactas 
mopevOnr.. ‘* Nay, even seeing him afraid, even then He said 
not, Thou shalt not be disbelieved: (Erasm. negligently, Be 
not unbelieving:) but what? Arise,’’ etc. So Morel. Sav. 
but Ben. puts a full stop at idéév: as if the meaning were, “ be- 
cause He would teach us,’’ etc.: or rather. because He also 
saw him to be afraid. Nor did He speak thus. Thou shalt 
not,” etc. But the full stop should be placed at efmev: ‘‘nay, 
though he saw him afraid, He did not tell him what had hap- 

ened to Paul—the victory He had won over this adversary. 
But only, Fear not to be disbelieved for he hath seen,’’ 
etc, 

3 iva domep e€érAnrrev TOVTH, OUTW Kakeivw, (Sav. Marg. TodTO, 
kaxecvo,) ‘* That as He (Christ) astonished (Ananias) by the 
ong, so He may by the other.”’ tovrw, by the announcement of 
Saut as a believer; exe(vw, by that of his becoming a preacher, 
and before Gentiles and kings. (Chrys. is negligent in his use 
of the pronouns oftos and éxetvos.) Or it may be, ‘‘that as he 
(Saul) astonished (men) by his conversion, so by his wonderful 
boldness as a preacher,—-E. Edd. omit this, and substitute, ‘‘ as 
to prevail over all nations and kings.” 
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Saul”—he straightway addresses him as a 
friend by that name—“ Jesus, Who appeared 
unto thee in the way in which thou camest’”— 
and yet Christ had not told him this, but he 
learnt it from the Spirit—“ hath sent me unto 
thee, that thou mayest receive thy sight, and 
be filled with the Holy Ghost.” (v. 17.) As 
he said this, he laid his hands upon him. 
“ And immediately there fell from his eyes as 
it had been scales.” (v. 18.) Some say this 
was a sign of his blindness. Why did he not 
blind his eyes (entirely)? This was more won- 
derful, that, with his eyes open, he did not See: 
(v. 8) which was just his case in respect of 
the Law, until? the Name of Jesus was put on 
him. “And he received sight forthwith, and 
arose, and was baptized. And having taken 
food, he recovered strength.” (v. 19.) He 
was faint, therefore, both from his journey and 
from his fear; both from hunger, and from 
dejection of mind. Wishing therefore to 
deepen his dejection, He made the man blind 
until the coming of Ananias: and, that he 
might not imagine the blindness to be (only) 
fancy, this is the reason of the scales. He 
needed no other teaching: that which had be- 
fallen was made teaching (to him). “ And he 
was with the disciples which were at Damascus 
certain days. And straightway in the syn- 
agogues he preached Jesus,” that He is the 
Son of God.” (v. 20.) See, straightway he was 
a teacher in the synagogues. He was nota 
ashamed of the change, was not afraid while 
the very things in which he was glorious afore- 
time, the same he destroyed. Even® from his 
first appearance on the stage here was a man, 
death-dealing, ready for deeds of blood : seest 
thou what a manifest sign (was here)? And 
with this very thing, he put all in fear: for, 
said they, Hither also is he come for this very 
thing. “But all that heard him were amazed, 
and said: Is not this he that destroyed them 
which called on this name in Jerusalem, and 
came hither for that intent, that he might 
bring them bound unto the chief priests? 
But Saul increased the more in strength, and 





1 ‘* But when was the name of Jesus put upon Paul, that he 
should recover his sight? Here is either something wrong in 
the text, or we must say that Ananias put the name of Jesus 
on Paul, when, having laid his hands on him, he told him that 
it was Jesus from whom he should receive his sight.’? Ben.,— 
who surely must have overlooked the clause omep éradev émi tod 
vouov, to which these words belong.—Above, Twvées pace tis 
mnpwaews elvar TOUTO onmetov, the meaning is, that this falling 
off the scales, etc., is an emblem of his mental blindness, and 
of his recovery therefrom, The innovator, not understanding 
this, alters it to, tavras tives hace THs m. avTod elvat aitias. 
*« Some say that these were the cause of his blindness: ”” which 
is accepted by Edd.—And below, *‘ lest any should imagine,” 
etc., where tts, E. bracketted by Sav., adopted by the other 
Edd. is due to the same hand. 4 

2 For ‘Inaoov (the reading accredited by the leading authr- 
ities in v. 20) here and in the second exposition, E. alone has 
Xpiorov (with text recept.) adopted by Edd. : 

3 Kal evOéws éx mpooiutwv, Oavatav 6 avOpwros iv viz. ch. vii. 
58. C. has @avdtwy, for which A. conjecturally substitutes 
Oavmacros, 








confounded the Jews which dwelt at Damas- 
cus, proving that this is very Christ.” (vy. 21, 
22.) As one learned in the Law, he stopped 
their mouths, and suffered them not to speak. 
They thought they were rid of disputation in 
such matters, in getting rid of Stephen, and 
they found another, more vehement than 
Stephen.* 

(Recapitulation.) Butlet us look at what re- 
lates to Ananias.* The Lord said not to him, 
Converse with him, and catechize him. For if, 
when He said, “ He prayeth, and hath seen a 
man laying his hands upon him.” (v. 11, 12.) 
He did not persuade him, much less had He 
said this. So that he shall not disbelieve 
thee, “he hath seen in a vision.” Observe 
how in the former instance neither is Philip 
told all immediately. Fear not, He saith: 
“for this man is a chosen vessel for Me. 
(v. 15.) He more than sufficiently released 
him of his fear, if the case be so that this man 
shall be so zealous in our cause, as even to 


* The narratives given by Paul himself of his conversion in 
Acts xxii. and xxvi. as well as allusion to the subjects in his 
epistles, present some harmonistic difficulties, which have, 
however, been greatly exaggerated by a criticism which is 
unfavorable to the historical character of the Acts. The con- 
stant factors in all the accounts are: the light from heaven, 
the voice of Jesus and Saul’s answer, and the solemn charge 
commissioning Saul to bear the name of Christ to the Gentiles. 
In Acts xxvi. the interview with Ananias is omitted ; in chap. 
xxii. it is narrated, but the occasion of Ananias’ going to 
Saul is not given; in chap. ix. the Lord is represented as speak- 
ing to him and bidding him go, and it is affirmed that at the 
same time Saul has a vision of his coming. In xxii. the address 
of Ananias is considerably more extended than in ix. Some 
minor points of difference have been noted, as: in ix. 7 it is 
said that Saul’s companions heard the voice but saw no one, 
while in xxii. 9, it is said that they saw the light but heard not 
the voice of Him whospoke. The discrepancy is resolved by 
many by translating jKovear (xxii. g) ‘‘ understood ’’—an admis- 
sable sense (so, Lechler, Hackett, Lange). It is certainly an 
unwarranted criticism which rejects the common matter of the 
various narratives upon the ground of such incidental varia- 
tions in the traditions in which a great and mysterious expe- 
rience has been preserved.—G. B. 2 

4 Skedos dé kadctrat Sixaiws: Sevxvivtos ToD Adyou OT OVK éoTL 
ghvoikh 7 Kakias oKedos, dyaiv, exAoyHs: TO SdKimov yap exAey- 
6ueOa, A. B.C. N. i. e. ‘‘ Justly is he called a oxedos, for he is 
well-fitted for the work of Christ by his energy and earnest- 
ness. These need but to be turned to the right objects. It is 
contrary to right reason to say, that evil is a physical quality 
or essence, and therefore unchangeable. (See this argued 
Hom. \ix. in Matt. p. 596.) A fit implement, therefore, and of 
no common kind: a oxevos é«Aoyys, of all others to be cHosen, 
because of its approved suitableness for the purpose.’’ Thus 
St. Chrysostom constantly interprets this expression. Hovz. 
Xviii. zz Rom. § 6 t. ix. 638. ‘‘ When the stars were created, 
the Angels admired: but this man Christ Himself admired, 
saying, A chosen vessel isthismanto Me!” Comm.znc.1. Gal. 
§ 9, t. x. 674 ‘* Called me by His grace. Yet God saith, that He 
called Him, because of his virtue, (6a thy aperjy,) saying, A 
chosen vessel, etc.; i.e. fit to doservice, and doa great work . - 
But Paul himself everywhere ascribes it all to grace.’’ How. 
iii. 72 1 Tim. §1,t. xi. 562. ‘*God, foreknowing what he would 
be before he began to preach, saith, A chosen vessel,etc. For 
as they who in war bear the royal standard, the /adarum as we 
call it, have need of much skill and bravery not to deliver it 
into the enemy’s hands, so they that bear the name of Christ,’ 
etc. And de Compunct. ad Demetr. lib. i. § 9, t. i138. ‘‘ Since 
grace will have our part, (ra map’ jay Snre,) therefore some 
it follows and abides with, from some it departs, and to the 
rest it never even reaches. And to show that God first exam-— 
ined well the bent of the will (mpoatpeats,) and thereupon gave 
the grace before this blessed man had done aught wonderful, 
hear what the Lord saith of him: A chosen vessel,” etc.—The 
modern text: “ And having said =xedos, so as to show that the 
evil in him (} kakéa abrod) is not physical, He adds, éxAoyjs, to 
declare that he is also approved; for,”’ etc.—CEcumen. Seixvvoww 


OTL OK eaTi HvoLKy H Kaxia avT@, *‘ The Lord shows that vice is 
not natural to him.’’ 
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suffer many things, And justly he is called 
“a vessel” (or, instrument)—for reason 
shows that evil is not a physical quality: “a 
vessel of election” (or, chosen instrument), 
He saith; for we choose that which is ap- 
proved. And let not any imagine, that 
(Ananias) speaks in unbelief of what was told 
him, as imagining that Christ was deceived : 
far from it! but affrighted and trembling, he 
did not even attend to what was said, at hear- 
ing the name of Paul. Moreover, the Lord 
does not tell that He has blinded him: at the 
mention of his name fear had prepossessed 
his soul: “see,”’ he says, “ to whom Thou art 
‘betraying me: ‘and hither for this very pur- 
pose is he come, to bind all that call upon 
Thy Name.’ I fear, lest he take me to Jeru- 
salem: why dost Thou cast me into the mouth 
of the lion?” He is terrified, even while he 
speaks these words; that from every quarter 
we may learn the energetic character (aperjv) 
of the man. For that these things should be 
spoken by Jews, were nothing wonderful : but 
that these (the believers) are so terrified, it is 
a most mighty proof of the power of God. 
Both the fear is shown, and the obedience 
_ greater after the fear. For there was indeed 
need of strength. Since He says, “a vessel 
of election,” that thou mayest not imagine 
that God is to do all, He adds, “to bear My 
Name before Gentiles and kings, and the chil- 
dren of Israel. Ananias has heard what he 
most desired—that against the Jews also he 
will take his stand: this above all gave him 
courage. “For I,” saith He, “will show him 
how great things he must suffer for My 
Name’s sake.” At the same time also this is 
said by way of putting Ananias to the blush: 
If he, that was so frantic, shall suffer all 
things, and thou not willing even to baptize 
him! “It is well,” saith he: “let him con- 
tinue blind” (this! is why he says these 
words): “he is blind: why dost Thou at all 
bid me open his eyes, that he may bind (men) 
again?” Fear not the future: for that open- 
ing of his eyes he will use not against you, 
but for you (with reference to that saying, 
“That he may receive his sight” (v. 12), 
these words are spoken): for not only will he 
do you no harm, but he “will suffer many 
things.” And what is wonderful indeed is, 





1 Sia rovrTo Tavra Aéye: i.e. Ananias’ objection, (v. 13) in 
fact comes to this: this was the feeling which prompted 
his words. The innovator substitutes, 6a todtTo viv nuepos, 
éru.. ‘‘therefore is he now gentle, because he is blind:” E. 
Edd.—The meaning is; “In saying, ‘I will show him how 
much he shall suffer,’ etc. the Lord rebukes Ananias’ reluc- 
tance to baptize him, and restore his sight: his answer, ‘ Lord, 
I have heard,’ etc. was in fact as good as saying, Let him 
remain blind, it is better so.’”” The parenthetic, mpos 70, “Iva 
avapréWy, Ta0Ta eipytat, looks like a marginal note of one who 
did not perceive the connection.—E, makes it, ‘‘ To that say- 
ing, ‘That he may receive his sight,’ let this be added. 





*that he shall first know “how great things 
he shall suffer,” and then shall take the field 
against the perils.—‘‘ Brother Saul, the Lord 
Jesus ’—he saith not, ‘“‘ Who made thee blind,” 
but, “ Who appeared with thee in the way, 
hath sent me unto thee that thou mayest 
receive thy sight” (v. 17): observe this man 
also, how he utters nothing boastful, but just 
as Peter said in the case of the lame man, 
‘““Why look ye on us, as though by our own 
power or holiness we had made him to walk,” 
(ch. iii. 12) so here also he saith, ‘“ Jesus, 
Who appeared unto thee.’’ (4) Or, ® (he saith 
it) that the other may believe: and he saith 
not, He that was crucified, the Son of God, 
He that doeth wonders: but what? ‘“ He 
that appeared unto thee:” (speaking) from 
what the other knew: as Christ also added 
no more, neither said, I am Jesus, the Cruci- 
fied, the Risen: but what? ‘ Whom thou 
persecutest.” Ananias said not, “ The perse- 
cuted,” that he may not seem as it were to 
rave over him (éxevfovoiev), to deride him, 
“‘Who appeared unto thee in the way:” and 
yet He did not (visibly) appear, but was seen 
by the things done. And immediately he 
added, wishing to draw a veil over the accu- 
sation: ‘That thou mayest receive thy sight.” 
I came not to reprove the past, but to bestow 
the gift: “that thou mayest receive thy sight, 
and be filled with the Holy Ghost.” (a) 
With hands laid on, he spake these words. 
“ And immediately there fell from his eyes,” 
etc. (v. 18): a double blindness is re- 
moved.—And why saith it, “‘Having taken 
food, he was strengthened?” (v. 19.) Be- 
cause they that are in such case become re- 
laxed : he had no heart to partake of food be- 
fore, until he obtained the mighty gifts. (¢) 
It seems to me, that both Paul and Cornelius, 
at the very instant when the words were 
spoken, received the Spirit. And yet (in this 
case) the giver was no great one. So true is 
it, that there was naught of man’s in the 
things done, nor aught was done by man, but 
God was present, the Doer of these things. 
And at the same time (the Lord) both teaches 
him to think modestly of himself, in that He 
does not bring him to the Apostles who were 
so admired, and shows that there is nothing 
of man here. He was not filled, however, 
with the Spirit which works signs: that in this 
way also his faith might be shown; for he 





2 Kai ro 69 Oavyacroy oTt mpoTepov meicetar, kai ToTe. So all 
our Mss. (Cat. rd mp.) We conjecture the true reading to be, 
Ott mpdotepov elcerar, “he shall first know,” viz. ‘““how many 
things he must suffer,’’ etc. v. 16. 

3 In the Mss. and Edd. the portions here marked 4, a, c, 
occur in the order a, 4, c. The clause } ore micTEVoaL EKELvOY 
being thus thrown out of its connection, perplexed the scribes: 
Cat. omits 7, ‘‘until he obtained the mighty gifts, so that he 
(€xecvov, Ananias ?) believed.” A. E. F. D. reject the clause 
altogether. N. ore kai 7, é, 
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wrought no miracles. “ And straightway,” it 
says, “in the synagogues he preached Jesus ” 
—(v. 20) not that He is risen—not this: 
no, nor that He liveth: but what? immedi- 
ately he strictly expounded the doctrine— 
‘“‘that this is the Son of God. And all that 
heard him were amazed,” etc. (v. 21.) They 
were reduced to utter incredulity. And yet 
they ought not to have wondered only, but to 
worship and reverence. ‘Is not this he,” 
etc. He had not merely been a persecutor, but 
“ destroyed them which called on this Name” 
—they did not say, “on Jesus;” for hatred, 
they could not bear even to hear His name— 
and what is more marvellous still, “‘ and came 
hither for this purpose,” etc. ‘We cannot 
say, that he associated with the Apostles be- 
fore.” See by how many (witnesses) he is 
confessed to have been of the number of the 
enemies! But Paul not only was not con- 
founded by these things, nor hid his face for 
shame, but “increased the more in strength, 
and confounded the Jews” '(v. 22), i. e. put 
them to silence, left them nothing to say for 
themselves, “ proving, that this is very Christ.” 
“Teaching,” it says: for this man was a 
teacher. 

“And after that many days. were fulfilled, 
the Jews took counsel to kill him.”* (v. 23.) 
The Jews again resort to that valid argu- 
ment (icxupdv ovadoyioudv) Of theirs, not now seek- 
ing false-accusers and false-witnesses ; they 
cannot wait for these now: but what do they? 
They set about it by themselves. For as 
they see the affair on the increase, they do 
not even use the form of atrial. “ But their 
laying await was known of Saul. And they 
watched the gates day and night to kill him.” 
(v. 24.) For this was more intolerable to 
them than the miracles which had taken 
place—than the five thousand, the three 
thousand, than everything, in short. And 
observe him, how he is delivered, not by 
(miraculous) grace, but by man’s wisdom— 
not as the apostles were—(éxeivw, ch. v. 19) 
that thou mayest learn the energetic (aperj) 
character of the man, how he shines even 
without miracles. ‘Then the disciples took 
him by night,” that the affair might not be 
suspected, “and let him down by the wall in 
necting his going to Jerusalem directly with the narrative of 
his conversion, while in Gal. i. 16, 17 he states that it was not 
until three years after his conversion that he went up to Jeru- 
salem. The various notices can only be matched together on 
the view that the coming to Jerusalem mentioned in ix, 26 was 
the same as that of Gal. i. 18, and that this occurred about three 
years after his conversion, The yuépar icavai of v. 23 must 
therefore include the time spent in Arabia (Gal. i. 17), after 
which Paul must have returned to Damascus, before going up 
to Jerusalem. In this way the narratives can be harmonized 
without admitting a contradiction (as Baur, Zeller, De Wette); 
it is probable, however, that Luke did not know of the visit to 


Arabia, but connected Paul’s going to Jerusalem closely with 
his conversion.—G. B.S. 
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a basket.” f (v. 25.) What then? having 
escaped such a danger, does he flee? By no 
means, but goes where he kindled them to 
greater rage. 


(Recapitulation, v. 20, 21.) “ And straight- 
way in the synagogues he preached Jesus” 
—for he was accurate in the faith—‘“ that 
this is the Son of God. But all that 
heard him were amazed,” etc., for indeed it 
was incredible. ‘ But Saul increased,” etc. 
Therefore “* after many days” this happens: 
viz. the Jews “took counsel to kill him. 
And their laying await was known of Saul.” 
(v. 22-24.) What does this mean?-. It 
is likely that for awhile he did not choose to 
depart thence; though many, perhaps, besought 
him ; but when he learnt it, then he permitted 
his disciples : for he had disciples immediately. 

“Then, the disciples,” etc.e Gebasaneen 
this occurrence he says: ‘‘ The ethnarch of 
Aretas the king kept the city of the Damascenes 
with a garrison, desiring to apprehend me.” 
(2. Cor. xi. 32.) But observe the Writer 
here,! that he does not tell the story ambi- 
tiously, and so as to show what an important 
person Paul was, saying, “ For they stirred up 
the king,’’ and so forth: but only, “ Then 
the disciples took him by night, and let him 
down by the wall—in a basket:” for they 
sent him out alone, and none with him. And 
it was well they did this: the consequence 
being, that he showed himself to the Apostles in 
Jerusalem. Now they sent him out, as bound 
to provide for his safety by flight : but he did 
just the contrary—he leaped into the midst 
of those who were mad against him. This 
it is to be on fire, this to be fervent indeed! 
From that day forth he knew all the com- 
mands which the Apostles had heard: - “ Ex- 
cept a man take up his cross, and follow 
Me.” (Matt. x. 38.) The very fact that he 
had been slower to come than the rest made 
him more zealous: for “to whom much is 
forgiven ”’ (Luke vii. 47) the same will love 
more, so that the later he came, the more he 





+ The best textual authorities (A. B. C. &,) and critics (Tisch. 
W. and H., Lechler, Meyer, Gloag) here read: “his (Saul’s) 
disciples,” So R.V... . The reference is to the band of con- 
verts whom he had been successful in winning at Damascus. 
In Paul’s own narrative of his escape from Damascus (2 Cor. 
xi. 33) he states more specifically that he was let down 
“through a window, through the wall.” This may have been 
either through the window of a house overhanging the wall. 
or through a window in the face of some portion of the wall 
(Ci; Josh. ii, 15; 1 Sam. xix. 12).—G, B.S. 
< 1 rodtov. Edd, tov ebayyeAcorhy: and below from E. alone, 

GAAG Movor OTL enHyetpay Tov Bactréa, not speaking ambitiously, 
and making Paul illustrious, but only (saying) that they stirred 
up the king.” But he does not say it, and his not saying it is 
the very thing which Chrys. commends: éAd’ épa tovtov ov 
prdroripws A€yovta, ovde Aaumpoy Secxvivta Tov II., *Enyyetpay 
yap, ono, “Tov Bacvdéa.”’ The byoiv here is put hypotheti- 
cally, ‘‘as if he had said,” or “when he might have said.” 
The sentence, however, requires something to complete it, 
such as we have added in the translation. 
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loved: * * *1 and having done ten thousand 
wrongs, he thought he could never do enough 
to cast the former deeds into the shade. 
“Proving ” (v.22), it says: i. e. with mild- 
ness teaching. And observe, they did not say 
to him, Thou art he that destroyed: why art 
thou changed? for they were ashamed: but 
they said it to themselves. For he would 
have said to them, This very thing ought to 
teach you, as in fact he does thus plead in his 
speech before Agrippa. Let us imitate this, 
man: let us bear our souls in our hands 
ready to confront all dangers.—(That he fled 
from Damascus) this was no cowardice :? he 
preserved himself for the preaching. Had he 
been a coward, he would not have gone to 
Jerusalem, would not immediately have com- 
menced teaching: he would have abated 
somewhat of his vehemence: for he had been 
taught by the fate of Stephen. He was no 
coward, but he was also prudent (oixovoxdc) 
(in husbanding himself). | Wherefore he 
thought it no great thing to die for the Gos- 
pel’s sake, unless he should do this to great 
advantage: willing not even to see Christ, 
Whom most of all he longed to see, while the 
work of his stewardship among men was not 
yet complete. (Phil. i. 23,24). Such ought 
to be the soul of a Christian. From® his first 
appearance from the very outset, the charac- 
ter of Paul declared itself: nay even before 
this, even in the things which he did “not 
according to knowledge ” (Rom. x. 2), it was 
not by man’s reasoning that he was moved to 
act as he did.* For if, so long afterwards, he 
was content not to depart, much more at the 
beginning of his trading voyage, when he had 
but just left the harbor! Many things Christ 
leaves to be done by (ordinary) human wis- 
dom, that we may learn that (his disciples) 
were men, that it was not all everywhere to 
be done by grace: for otherwise they would 
have been mere motionless logs: but in many 
‘things they managed matters themselves.— 
This is not less than martyrdom,—to shrink 
from no suffering for the sake of the salvation 
of the many. Nothing so delights God. 
Again will I repeat what I have often said: 
and I repeat it, because I do exceedingly 





- 1 AAA’ évedpa (N. Evedpa) emotes rov_ mpOTov xpdvov, Kai mupia 
AouKnKas, ovder HyetTo ixavov, K. T. A. So all our Mss, except E. 
If évedpa be not corrupt, it seems to be used in a sense 
unknown to the Lexicons.—Edd. from E. ‘‘ Therefore it is 
that he so pillories (armAcrevwv) his former life, and brands 
(crigwv) himself repeatedly, and thinks nothing enough,” etc. 

2 Hom. xxv. in 2 Cor. p. 615. Hom. v. de Laud. S. Pauli, t. 
ii, 5or. 

3 How. xxvi. 72 2 Cor. p- 617, B. f wy L, es 

4 M@AAop 6& kat mpo TovTou, Kal év ols ov Kata yv@ouy EroieL, 
ovk (B. ov5é, A. om, avOpwmivy Kuvodmevos Aoyiopw.@ Svenparrero, 
i.e. ‘* Even as a persecutor, he was not swayed by common 
worldly considerations.”” The mod. t. (Edd.) perverts the 
Author’s, meaning: ‘‘ nay even before this. For in the 
things, etc, he was moved by man’s reasoning to act as he 
did, 











desire it: as Christ also did the same, when 
discoursing concerning forgiveness: ‘“ When 
ye pray, forgive if ye have aught against any 
man :” (Mark xi. 25.) and again to Peter He 
said, “I say not unto thee, Forgive until 
seven times, but until seventy-times seven.” 
(Matt. xvili. 22.) And Himself in fact for- 
gives the transgressions against Him. So do 
we also, because we know that this is the 
very goal of Christianity, continually discourse 
thereof. Nothing is more frigid than a 
Christian, who cares not for the salvation of 
others. Thou canst not here plead poverty: 
for she that cast down the two mites, shall be 
thine accuser. (Luke, xxi. 1.) And, Peter 
said, ‘‘ Silver and gold have I none.” , (Acts 
iii. 6.) -And Paul was so poor, that he was 
often hungered, and wanted necessary food. 
Thou canst not plead lowness of birth: for 
they too were ignoble men, and of ignoble 
parents. Thou canst not allege want of edu- 
cation: for they too were “unlearned men.” 
(Acts iv. 13.) Even if thou be a slave there- 
fore and a runaway slave, thou canst 
perform thy part: for such was Onesimus : 
yet see to what Paul calls him, and to how 
great honor he advances him: “ that he may 
communicate with me,” he says, “in my 
bondsy)) (Philem.**v.'"23:) "o> [hour canse 
not plead infirmity : for such was Timothy, 
having often infirmities ; for, says the apostle, 
“Use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake, 
and thine often infirmities.” (1 Tim. v. 23.) 
Every one can profit his neighbor, if he will 
fulfil his part. See ye not the unfruitful 
trees, how strong they are, how fair, how 
large also, and smooth, and of great height ? 
But if we had a garden; we should much 
rather have pomegranates, or fruitful olive 
trees: for the others are for delight to the 
eye, not for profit, which in them is but 
small. Such are those men who only con- 
sider their own interest: nay, not such even 
since these persons are fit only for burning: 
whereas those trees are useful both for build- 
ing and for the safety of those within. Such 
too were those Virgins, chaste indeed, and 
decent, and modest, but profitable to none 
(Matt. xxv.:1) wherefore they are burned. 
Such are they who have not nourished Christ. 
For observe that none of those are charged 
with particular sins of their own, with forni- 
cation, for instance, or with perjury ; in short, 
with no sin but the having been of no use to 
another. Such was he who buried his talent, 
showing indeed a blameless life, but not 
being useful to another. (ib. 25.) How can 
such an one be a Christian? Say, if the 
leaven being mixed up with the flour did not 
change the whole into its own nature, would 
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such a thing be leaven? Again, if a perfume 
shed no sweet odor on those who approach it, 
could we call it a perfume? Say not, “It is 
impossible for me to induce others (to become 
Christians)”—for if thou art a Christian, it is 
impossible but that it should beso. For as 
the natural properties of things cannot be 
gainsaid, so it is here: the thing is part of the 
very nature of the Christian. Do not insult 
God. To say, that the sun cannot shine, 
would be to insult Him: to say that a Chris- 
tian cannot do good, is to insult God, and call 
Him a liar. For it is easier for the sun not 
to give heat, nor to shine, than for the Chris- 
tian not to send forth light: it is easier for 
the light to be darkness, than for this to be 
so. Tell me not that it is impossible: the 
contrary is the impossible. Do not insult 
God. If we once get our own affairs in a 
right state, the other will certainly follow as a 
natural and necessary consequence. It is 
not possible for the light of a Christian to be 
hid; not possible for a lamp so conspicuous 


as that to be concealed. Let us not be care- 
less. For, as the profit from virtue reaches 
both to ourselves, and to those. who are 
benefited by it: so from vice there is a two- 
fold loss, reaching both to ourselves, and to 
those who are injured by it. Let there be (if 
you will) some private man, who has suffered 
numberless ills from some one, and let no one 
take his part, yet let that man still return good 
offices ; what teaching so mighty as this ? What 
words, or what exhortations could equal it? 
What wrath were it not enough to extinguish 
and soften? Knowing therefore these 
things, let us hold fast to virtue, as knowing 
that it is not possible to be saved otherwise, 
than by passing through this present life in 
doing these good works, that we may also 
obtain the good things which are to come, 
through the grace and mercy of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father to- 
gether with the Holy Spirit be glory, might, 
honor, now and ever, world without end. 
Amen. 





Irs KON iis ON ODI, 


ACTS AX. 26,727. 


* And when Saul was come to Jerusalem, he assayed to 
join himself to the disciples: but they were all 
afraid of him, and believed not that he was a dis- 
ciple. But Barnabas took him, and brought him 
to the Apostles, and declared unto them how he 
had seen the Lord in the way.” 


ONE may well be much at a loss here to un- 
derstand how it is that, whereas in the Epistle 
_to the Galatians Paul says, ‘I went not to Jeru- 
salem,” but “into Arabia” and “ to Damascus,” 
and, ‘‘ After three years I went up to Jerusa- 
lem,” and “to see Peter” (Gal. i. 17), (icropjoa 
Cat.) here the writer says the contrary. (There, 
Paul says,) ‘ And none of the Apostles saw I; 
but here, it is said (Barnabas), brought him to 
the Apostles.’—Well, then, either (Paul) 
means, ‘I went not up with intent to refer 
or attach myself to them (dvabéota:)—for what 
saith he? “I referred not myself, neither 
went I to Jerusalem to those who were Apos- 
tles before me:’? or else, that the laying 





1 St. Chrysostom’s exposition cannot be correctly peported 
here, Perhaps what he did say, was in substance as follows: 
“but I went into Arabia, and returned again unto Damascus: 
whence we learn, that the plot against him at Damascus was 
after his return from Arabia, and then the visit (to Jerusalem), 
after the escape from Damascus. Certainly of his own accord 
he went not to the Apostles,’’ etc.—(So far, the first hypothesis, 
viz. that the visit, Acts ix. and the visit in Gal, are one and the 
same. Then) ‘or else, Paul does not mean /47s visit (viz. after 
the flight from Damascus), but passes it by, so that the order 





await for him in Damascus was after his 
return from Arabia;? or else, again, that the 
visit to Jerusalem was after he came from 
Arabia. Certainly of his own accord he went 
not to the Apostles, but “assayed to join him- 
self unto the disciples ’—as being? a teacher, 
not a disciple—“ I went not,” he says, “for 
this purpose, that I should go to those who 
were Apostles before me: certainly, I learnt 
nothing from them.” Or, ¢ he does not speak 








(in his narration) is as follows: I went to Arabia, then to. 


Damascus, then viz.,at some time during the residence in 
Damascus, to Jerusalem (to see Peter), then to Syria, i. e. back 
to Damascus: whereas, had he related matters fully, it should 
have been, that he went into Arabia, thence to Damascus, then 
to Jerusalem to see Peter, thence to Damascus again, then 
again to Jerusalem after the escape from D., thence to 
Ceesarea.” 

, 2 For 4 et mh ToT, E. gives (as emendation) efra radu, and 
exetOev for amd ApaBias, but retains the # ei wh TovTo of the pre- 
ceding clause, which equally needs correction. 

8 E. F, D. Edd. ‘* As zo¢ being a teacher, but a disciple: ” 
the reading of A, B. C. N. is attested by Cat. Cc. but below it 
is said that he joined himself to the disciples, are padnrhy dvra 
Infra, note}, p. 135. : 

* Here should begin the alternative to the former hypothesis 
(beginning 7 Towwuy TovTO pyoiv) perhaps, with %, ei wy TodTO. 
Cat. has amjAov, #A9ov, which we adopt, as the mention of 
Syria shows that the narrative in Gal. i. 17-21, is referred to; 
the subject therefore of Aéyer, adinow is Paul, and ravrny 
means the visit in Acts ix. The next sentence, for } et “yy TovTO 
modu k. 7, A. requires to be remodelled as above, e. g. Séov 
Aéyety Or ef “ApaBias <5 Aaw, vmogrpépas, avidGev eis ‘lepoc- 
OAvma, elta eis Aap, anjrOe médww, eltra madw eis ‘lepoo., elra 
eereupOn eis Katcapeiav, The reporter, or redactor, seems to 
have intended a recital of St. Paul’s movements before as well 
as aiter his conversion: viz. (from Tarsus) he went up to 
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of this visit, but passes it by, so that the order 
is, “TI went into Arabia, then I came to 
Damascus, then to Jerusalem, then to Syria:” 
or else, again, that he went up to Jerusalem, 
then was sent to Damascus, then to Arabia, 
then again to Damascus, then to Cesarea. 
Also, the visit “after fourteen years,” prob- 
ably, was when he brought up the [alms to 
_ the] brethren together with Barnabas: (Gal. 
li. r) or else he means a different occasion. 
(Acts xi. 30.) For the Historian for concise- 
ness, often omits incidents, and condenses the 
times. Observe how unambitious the writer 
is, and how he does not even relate (related 
in C. xxii, 17-21) that vision, but passes it by. 
“He assayed,” it says, “to join himself to 
the disciples. And they were afraid of him.” 
By this again is shown the ardor of Paul’s 
character: not (only) from the mouth of 
Ananias, and of those who wondered at him 
there, but also of those in Jerusalem: “they 
believed not that he was a disciple:” for 
truly that was beyond all human expectation.t 
He* was no longer a wild beast, but a man 
mild and gentle! And observe how he does 





Jerusalem, then was sent (by the high-priest) to Damascus: 
then (after his conversion) went into Arabia (the mod. substi- 
tutes, Syria): then returned to Damascus: then (omitting all 
the rest) to Czesarea.—In the Comment. on Gail. i. t. x. 675, D. 
Chrys. expounds thus: “ Whereas he says, ‘I went not up,’ this 
also may be said, that he went not up at the outset of his preach- 
ing, and, when he did, it was not for the purpose of learning. 

* Chrys. here confuses the visits of Paul to Jerusalem. 
That mentioned in Acts xi. 30, was the second visit, when he 
went to carry the gift of almstothe poor. The visit men- 
tioned in Gal. ii.1, synchronizes with Acts xv. 1,sq., when 
Paul went to attend the Apostolic council.—G. B. S. 

+ The incredulity of the Christians at Jerusalem concerning 
the genuineness of Saul’s conversion is difficult to understand, 
especially since they must have heard of the miraculous man- 
ner of it. It can, however, more readily be conceived of if, as 
we suppose, the three years absence from the city had inter- 
vened, and during this period, Saul had been unheard of, The 
impression might have gone abroad that he had fallen back into 
his old Jewish life. ertainly the persecution which the 
Christians at Jerusalem had suffered at his hands would incline 
them to be incredulous concerning his conversion, unless there 
were positive proof of it. When it is said (27) that Barnabas 
brought Paul ‘‘to the apostles”’ in Jerusalem, we must hold 
this statement subject to the modification made in Paul’s own 
statement (Gal. i. 18) that during this visit he saw, of the apos- 
tles, only Peter and James, the Lord’s brother. These may 
hhave been the only apostles then in the city, for Paul’s stay 
was but for fifteen days. The purpose of this visit was to see 
Peter (Gal.i, 18).—G. B.S. 5 a A 

1 A.B, C. éxetvo. BapvaBas 5é avOpwros émveckys Kal Hmepos Hv" 
«at dpax.t.r. Cat. exec. BapvéBas avOpwmos émetkins Hv" Kai dpa. 
_ The epithet quepos, ‘‘tamed,’’ was felt to be unsuitable to 
Barnabas, hence Cat. omits it, C#c. substitutes (from below) 
Kat xpnotos chodpa. The mod. t. transposes the clause to the 
comment on v.27. The fact seems to be, that BapvaBas Sé is 
out of its place, and that av@p. ém. cai nu. is a description of 
Saul’s present bearing contrasted with his former character: 
and that the sentence should begin with éxetvo, somewhat in 
this way: ov yap jv ovtws mpocdokias avOpwrivys. ‘Exeivoe. g. 
70 Onprov, that raging wild-beast, now was a man, mild and 
gentle.—Below, all the Mss. have are waéyryv ovta, which is 
not easily reconciled with the former passage (note c). There 
it is represented, that he assayed to join himself to the disciples 
as being a teacher, and not a disciple; here, that he did this as 
being a disciple, and 61a 7d petpidgerv. CEc. combines this 
with the former statement: ‘“‘he went not to the Apostles, but 
assayed,” etc., wetpragwr, are 515, dy, kai ov wad., where Henten. 
renders, modeste de se sentiens ‘ guum tamen” preceptor esset 
et non discipulus : rather, forbearing to put himself forward 
as he might have done, seeing he was himself a teacher, etc. 
The Catena has the 6ta 7d petpragew after amudyta, and again 
after 6vra. Hence the true reading may be, kat Opa. avtov ov 
ampos T. am, amiovTa, adAAa mpds TOVS MabnTds’ OVX are mabyTHY 
Ovta, adda bia TH weTpLacery. 
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not go to the Apostles, such is his forbear- 
ance, but to the disciples, as being a disciple. 
He was not thought worthy of credit. “But 
Barnabas”—* Son of Consolation” is his ap- 
pellation, whence also he makes himself easy 
of access to the man: for “ he was a kind man” 
(ch. xi. 24), exceedingly, and this is proved 
both by the present instance, and in the affair 
of John (Mark)—“ having taken him, brought 
him to the Apostles, and related to them how 
he had seen the Lord in the way.”? (xv. 39.) 
It is likely that at Damascus also he 
had heard all about him: whence e was not 
afraid but the others were, for he was a man 
whose glance inspired fear. ‘“ How,” it says, 
“he had seen the Lord in the way, and that 
He had spoken unto him, and how in Damas- 
cus he had spoken boldly in the name of the 
Lord. And he was with them coming in and 
going out at Jerusalem, and speaking boldly 
in the name of Jesus” (v. 28): these things 
were demonstrative of the former, and by his 
acts he made good what was spoken of him. 
“And he spake, and disputed with the Hel- 
lenists.” (v. 29.) So then the disciples were 
afraid of him, and the Apostles did not trust 
him; by this therefore he relieves them. of 
their fear. ‘With the Hellenists:” he means 
those who used the Greek tongue: and this he 
did, very wisely; for those others, those pro- 
found Hebrews had no mind even to see him. 
“But they,” it says, “went about to slay 
him:” a token, this, of his energy, and 
triumphant victory, and of their exceeding 
annoyance at what had happened. ‘Thereupon, 
fearing lest the issue should be the same as in 
the case of Stephen, they sent him to Czsarea. 
For it says, ‘When the brethren were aware 
of this, they brought him down to Casarea, 
and sent him forth to Tarsus” (v. 30), at the 
same time to preach, and likely to be more in 
safety, as being in his own country. But ob- 
serve, I pray you, how far it is from being the 





2°A. B.C. (and Cat.) give the text, ‘‘ But Barnabas—in the 
way,” continuously, and then the comments all strung to- 
gether. Also the clause “it is likely—about him” is placed 
last, after yopyds jv 6 avyp. This expression (Cat. adds yap) 
may denote either the quick, keen glance of Paul’s eye, or the 
terror with which he was regarded—" to them the man had a 
terrible look with him.’’—The modern text; ‘‘‘ But Barnabas— 
in the way.’ This Barnabas was a mild and gentle sort of 
man. ‘Son of Consolation’ is the meaning of his name: 
whence also he became a friend to Paul. And that he was ex- 
ceedingly kind and accessible, is proved both from the matter 
in hand, and from the affair of John. Whence Ze is not afraid, 
but relates ‘ how he had seen,’ etc.—‘in the name of the Lord 
Jesus.’ For it is likely, etc. Wherefore also tatta éxeivwy 
KaTAcKEVaCTLKa Tomy, dua TMV Epywy EeBeBaiwoe TA AEXdEvTA,”’ 
In the original text it is simply Tatra exeiywy KatacKevactiKa, 
kat dua Tov épywy éBeBaiwoe Ta AeySévtTa, which being put before 
v.28, would mean, that the conduct of Paul *‘ in Damascus,” the 
mes emappyo., evidenced the truth of what he said, about the 
Lord’s appearing to him in the way. Hence in the mod. text: 
““wherefore Barnabas making the latter prove the former, 
confirmed by (Paul’s) deeds the things told of him.’’ (But 
Ben., /deo hac ad illa preparant, dunt ille operibus dicta con- 
jivmat, Erasm., Ideo et hec preparatoria facit operibus 
confirmans ea gue dicta erant.) We have transposed the 
clause, as comment on vy. 28. 
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case that everything is done by (miraculous) 
grace; how, on the contrary, God does in 
many things leave them to manage for them- 
selves by their own wisdom and in a human 
way; so? to cut off the excuse of idle people: 
for if it was so in the case of Paul, much more 
iny theirs,* « ‘Then, iit) saysja“the .Church 
throughout all Judea and Galilee and Samaria 
had peace (they), being edified, and walking 
in the fear of the Lord, and abounded in the 
comfort of the Holy Ghost.”2 (v. 31.) He is 
about to relate that Peter goes down (from 
Jerusalem), therefore that you may not impute 
this to fear, he first says this. For while there 
was ‘persecution, he was in Jerusalem, but 
when the affairs of the Church are everywhere 
in security, then it is that he leaves Jerusalem. 
See how fervent and energetic he is! For he 
did not think, because there was peace, there- 
fore there was no need of his presence. Paul? 
departed, and there was peace: there is no 
war nor disturbance. Them, they respected 
most, as having often stood by them, and as 
being held in admiration by the multitude: 
but him, they despised, and were more savage 
against him. See, how great a war, and imme- 
diately, peace! See what that war effected. 
It dispersed the peace-makers. In Samaria, 
Simon was put to shame: in Judea, the affair 
of Sapphira took place. Not that, because 
there was peace, therefore matters became re- 
laxed, but such was the peace as also to need 
exhortation. ‘ And it came to pass, as Peter 
passed throughout all quarters, he came down 
also to the saints which dwelt at Lydda.” 


1 This and the next clause are transposed in the Mss. so 
that é7’ avt@y would mean “‘in the case of the brethren.”’ 

* The reason given in v. 30 for Paul’s leaving Jerusalem is, 
that he was in danger of being slain by his opponents ; that 
assigned by himself in xxii. 17, 18 isa revelation of the Lord 
siyen to him when in a trance in the temple, warning him that 

erusalem would not receive his message, and charging him to 
go unto the Gentiles. The two explanations have a common 
element in the opposition of the Jews and Hellenists at Jerusa- 
lem to Paul and their rejection of his message. ‘‘ Paul, not- 
withstanding the opposition and machinations of the Jews, 
‘may have felt desirous to remain: he had a warm heart 
toward his brethren according to the flesh; he was eager for 
their conversion; and it required a revelation from Christ 
himself to cause him to comply with the importunity of his 
friends and to depart. Luke mentions the external reason ; 
Paul the internal motive.’’ (Gloag.)—G. B. S. 

C, of N. T. and vulg. Hieron. have the singular 
throughout; and so Cat. in 1, Edd. from E, the plural 
throughout: our other Mss. oixodouzovmevoe and mopevomevor 
(F. D. meprocevopevor), ‘* they being edified,’’ etc., in apposition 
with ’ExkAnoia, 

3 j,e, ‘If Paul had remained there would not have been 
peace and quiet.’’ It is doubtful, as the text stands, whether 
the subject to »dovvro is, the Jewish believers, or, the adver- 
saries: and xatedpdvovv, ynyptatvoy seem inconsistent as pred- 
icated of the same persons. Perhaps what Chrys. said is not 
fully pepouss and the text may be completed thus: (comp. p. 
o4,) ‘‘ther2 is no war from without, nor disturbance within. 

or the Jewish believers respected the Apostles, as having 
often stood by them, and the unbelievers durst not attack 
them as being had in admiration by the people: but as for 
Paul, the one party—viz. the zealous Jewish believers, ‘the 
profound Hebrews,’ despised him, while the others—viz. the 
unbelievers were more savage against him.” Edd. (from E. 
alone). ‘‘ And why, you may ask, does he this, and ‘ passes 
through’ when there is peace, and after Paul’s departure, i. e. 
why does Peter delay his journey until Paul is gone, and all is 
quiet? Because them they most respected, as having,”’ etc, 
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(v. 32.). Like the commander of an army, he 
went about, inspecting the ranks, what part 
was compact, what in good order, what need- 
ed his presence. See how on all occasions he 
goes about, foremost. When an Apostle was 
to be chosen, he was the foremost: when the 
Jews were to be told, that these were “not 
drunken,” when the lame man was to be 
healed, when harangues to be made, he is 
before the rest: when the rulers were to be 
spoken to, he was the man; when Ananias, 
he (chi: is 125 5 ii. (28 Ui 4emescie ae 
3-15.): when healings were wrought by the 
shadow, still it was he. And look: where 
there was danger, he was the man, and where 
good* management (was needed); but where: 
all is calm, there they act all in common, and 
he demands no greater honor (than the 
others). - When need was to work miracles, he 
starts forward, and here again he is the man to 
labor and toil. ‘And there he found a cer- 
tain man named éneas, which had kept his 
bed eight years, and was sick of the palsy. 
And Peter said unto him, Atneas, Jesus Christ 
maketh thee whole: arise, and make thy bed. 
And, he arose immediately.” (vy. 33-34.) 
And why did he not wait for the man’s faith, 
and ask if he wished to be healed? In the 
first place, the miracle served for exhortation 
to many: hear then how great the gain. 
“ And all that dwelt at Lydda and Saron saw 
him, and turned to the Lord.” (v. 3s.) For 
the man was notable. ‘“ Arise, and make thy 
bed:” he does well to give a proof of the 
miracle : for they not only released men of 
their diseases, but in giving the health they 
gave the strength also. Moreover, at that 
time they had given no proofs of their power, 
so that the man could not reasonably have 
been required to show his faith, as neither in 
the case of the lame man did they demand it. 
(ch. ili, 6.) As therefore Christ in the begin- 
ning of His miracles did not demand faith, 
so neither did these. For in Jerusalem 
indeed, as was but reasonable, the faith of 
the parties was first shown; “they brought 
out their sick into the streets, but as Peter 
passed by, his shadow at least might fall upon 
some of them” (ch. v. 15); for many 
miracles had been wrought there; but here 
this is the first that occurs. For of the 
miracles, some were wrought for the purpose 
of drawing others (to faith); some for the 
comfort of them that believed. ‘Now there 
was at Joppa a certain disciple named Tabi- 





a Kai év6a oixovopia: évOa 8é,«. 7. A, It does not appear what 
Otxovouia can be intended, unless it be the order taken for the 
appointment of the deacons, but this was the act of all the 
Apostles, vi. 2. Hence perhaps the reading should be: év0a S& 
OlKovouia, Kat evda, .. . ‘* But where management (or regula- 
tion) only is concerned, azd where all is peace,”’ ete. 
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tha, which by interpretation is called Dorcas:|and turning him to the body said, Tabitha, 


this woman was full of good works and alms- 
deeds which she did. And it came to pass in 


_ those days, that she was sick, and died: whom 


when they had washed, they laid her in an 
upper chamber. And forasmuch as Lydda 
was nigh to Joppa, and the disciples had heard 
that Peter was there, they sent unto him two 
men, desiring him that he would not delay to 
come to them.” (v. 36-38). Why did they 
wait till she was dead? Why was not Peter 
solicited (écxi’y) before this? So right-minded 
(@:Aocogotvrec) were they, they did not think it 
proper to trouble (cxiarew) the Disciples about 
such matters, and to take them away from the 
preaching: as indeed this is why it mentions 
that the place was near, seeing’ they asked 
this as a thing beside his mark, and not now 
in the regular course. ‘‘ Not to delay to come 
unto them:” for she was a disciple. And 
Peter arose, and went with them. And 
when he was come, they led him into the upper 
chamber.” (v. 39.) They do not beseech, but 


_leave it to him to give her life (cwrmiav.) See? 


what a cheering inducement to alms is here! 
“ And all the widows,” it says, “stood round 
him weeping, and showing the coats and gar- 
ments which Dorcas had made while she was 
with them.” Peter went into the apartment, 
as one who took it calmly, but see what an 
accession came of it! It is not without a 
meaning that the Writer has informed us of 
the woman’s name, but to show that the name 
she bore (gepavezoc jv) matched her charac- 
ter; as active and wakeful was she as an ante- 
lope. For in many instances there is a Prov- 
idence in the giving of names, as we have 
often told you. . “She was full,” it says, “of 
good works: ”’ not only of alms, but “ of good 
works,” first, and then of this good work in 
particular. “ Which,” it says, ‘ Dorcas made 
while she was with them.” Great humility! 
Not as we do; but they were all together in 
common, and in company with them she made 
these things and worked. “But Peter put 
them all forth, and kneeled down, and prayed ; 





1 elmov (jmov, B.) év taker mapépyov todTo yrovv (Hv, C.), 
mponyouuevas Sé ovK Ett, wadyjtpia yap iv. A. B, C. Cat. But 
Edd. wore Settar dts ev. 7. A. and madjrpia yap Hv before 
mpony. CEcum, év tager yap map. TodTo nTovy, mat. yap jv, 
omitting mpony. 6€ ovxé7..—‘ If the place had not been near, 
they would not have made the request: for it was asking him 
to put himself out of his way, to do this over and above, and 
not in the regular course.’’—This is a hint to the hearers that 
they should show the like forbearance and discretion, in not 
giving their Bishop unnecessary trouble. 

2 ‘Opas eAennwoovvys méan yiverar mpotpomy. Edd. from E,, 
‘““Thus is here fulfilled the saying, ‘Alms delivereth from 
death. And all the widows,’ ”’ etc. Below, for Eis thy oixiav 
eiajer 6 Iétpos ws didocopoy: dpa Sé moan H Emidoats yeyovev: 


. the same have, ‘t Where she was laid out dead, they take Peter, 


Taxa olduevor mpos Pidogopiay avt@ 7 xXapigecdar, perhaps 
thinking to give him a subject for elevated thought. Seest 
thou,’’ etc.—The meaning seems to be, ‘' Peter went to see the 
dead body, expecting no miracle, but only as one who could 
bear such sights, and would teach others to do so: but see 
what a mighty additional boon came of it!” 





arise. And she opened her eyes: and when 
she saw Peter, she sat up.” (v. 40.) Why 
does he put them all out? That he may not 
be confused nor disturbed by their weeping, 
“And having knelt down, he prayed.” Ob- 
serve the intentness of his prayer. ‘ And3 
he gave her his hand.” (v. 41.) So did 
Christ to the daughter of Jairus: “And 
(says the Evangelist) having taken her by the 
hand.” Mark severally, first the life, then the 
strength brought into her, the one by the 
word, the other by his hand—“ And he gave 
her his hand, and lifted her up, and when he 
had called the saints and widows, presented 
her alive :” to some for comfort, because they 
received back their sister, and because they 
saw the miracle, and for kindly support 
(rpoorasiar) to others. “ And it was known 
throughout all Joppa; and many believed in 
the Lord. And it came to pass, that he tar- 
ried many days in Joppa with one Simon a tan- 
ner.” (v. 42-43.) Mark the unassuming con- 
duct, mark the moderation of Peter, how he 
does not make his abode with this lady, or some 
other person of distinction, but with a tanner: 
by all his acts leading men to humility, neither 
suffering the mean to be ashamed, nor the 
great to be elated! ‘“ Many days;”# for 
they needed his instruction, who had_ believed 
through the miracles.—Let us look then again 
at what has been said. 

“ Assayed,” it says, “to join himself to the 
disciples.” (Recapitulation, v. 26.) He did 
not come up to them unabashed, but with a 
subdued manner. “ Disciples” ® they were 
all called at that time by reason of their great 
virtue, for there was the likeness of the disci- 
ples plainly to be seen. ‘ But they were all 
afraid of him.” See how they feared the 
dangers, how the alarm was yet at its height 
in them. “But Barnabas,” etc. (v. 27.)—it 
seems to me that Barnabas was of old a friend 
of his—‘“‘and related,” etc.: observe how 
Paul says nothing of all this himself: nor 
would he have brought it forward to the 
others, had he not been compelled to do so. 
“And he was with them, coming in and go- 
ing out at Jerusalem, and speaking boldly in 
the name of the Lord Jesus.” (v. 28, 29.) 
This gave them all confidence. ‘“ But they 





3 In the Mss. Kai xparjoas, byot, tis xetpds. “Opa (E. Edd. 
*Evradda deikvucr) kata wépos k. T. A. But the passage cited is 
from Luke viii. 52, kat kparjoas THs xeLpos auris, ebwovnge Kk, TA, 
to which, and probably to the éxBadwv é£w mavras there preced- 
ing, St. Chrys. here referred. 

4 Edd. from E. 6s kai dua tovto éxpive SueAOetv, emeidy THS 
avrov Sidackadias édéovTo of muatevaavtes. ‘‘ Who also for this 
reason judged it right to make this circuit, because those who 
had believed needed his instruction.” 

5 The modern text: ‘tHe calls by the name of ‘disciples’ 
even those who were not included in the company of the 
twelve (Apostles), because they were all called disciples,’ 
etc. 
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went about to slay him: which when the 
brethren knew,” etc. (v. 30.) Do you observe 
how both there (at Damascus), and here, the 
rest take care for him, and provide for him the 
means of departure, and that we nowhere find 
him thus far receiving (direct supernatural) 
aid from God? So the energy of his char- 
acter is betokened. ‘To Cesarea, and sent 
him forth to Tarsus:” so that, I suppose, he 
did not continue his journey by land, but 
sailed the rest of it. And this (departure) is 
Providentially ordered, that he might preach 
there also: and so likewise were the plots 
against him ordered by God’s Providence, 
and his coming to Jerusalem, that the story 
about him might no longer be disbelieved. 
For there he was “speaking boldly,” it says, 
“in the name of the Lord Jesus; and he 
spake and disputed against the Hellenists ; 
and again, “he was with them coming in and 
going out.—So! the Church throughout all 
Judea and Galilee and Samaria had peace ” 
—i. e. it increased: and peace with itself, that 
peace which is peace indeed: for the war 
from without would have done them no harm 
—‘“‘they being edified, and walking in the 
fear of the Lord, and abounded in the con- 
solation of the Holy Ghost.” And the spirit 
consoled them both by the miracles and by 
the works, and independently of these in the 
person of each individual. ‘ And it came to 
pass, etc. And Peter said unto him, Eneas,” 
etc. (v. 32-34.) 7? But before discourse, be- 
fore exhortations, he says to the lame man 
himself, ‘Jesus Christ maketh thee whole.” 
This word he believed in any wise, and was 
made whole. Observe how unassuming he is: 
for he said not, ‘‘ In the Name,” but® rather 
as a sign he narrates the miracle itself, and 
speaks as its Evangelist. ‘‘And having 
seen him,” it says, “all that dwelt in Lydda, 





1 Here the modern text has: ‘* And the Churches had peace, 
being edified, and walking in the fear of the Lord:” i. e. they 
increased, and (had peace), peace as it is in itself, the true 
peace, elpnvynv avtnv Syrov mpds cavTHv, THY OvTws cipyvyv.”” (The 
singular 7 ’Ex«A. being altered to the plural, the reference in 


apos cavTHv Was not perceived.) ‘With good reason. For the 
war from without exceedingly afflicted them. ‘And were 
filled with the consolation of the Holy Ghost.’’’ See p. 136, 


note 3. 

2 Something must be supplied: e. g. 
Eneas to ask, or to show his faith,’’ as above, p. 301.—Edd. 
from E, ‘‘‘And it came to pass—maketh thee whole.’ It is 
not the word of one making a display, but of confidence that 
the thing shall be. And it does very much seem to me, that 
the sick man believed this word, and was made whole. That 
Peter is unassuming, is clear from what follows. For he said 
not, In the Name of Jesus, but rather as a miracle he narrates 
it. ‘And they that dwelt at Lydda saw, and turned unto the 
Lord.’ It was not for nothing that I said, that the miracles 
were wrought in order to persuade and comfort. ‘But in 
Joppa—and died.’ Do you mark the miracles everywhere tak- 
ing place? It is not merely said, etc. Wherefore also they do 
not call Peter until she was dead. ‘And having heard, (that 
Peter was there) the disciples sent,” etc. 

37AXN’ ws onMElov MaAAOY avTd (adTds B.) Supyetrac Kai evay- 
yedigerat: ‘ he speaks not in the form of command or promise, 
but of narration: he relates it, Evangelist-like, as a fact.” 


“He did not wait for 





and Saron, turned unto the Lord.—Now 
there was at Joppa,” etc. (v. 35, 36.) Ob- 
serve everywhere the signs taking place. But 
let us so believe them, as tf we were now be- 
holding them. It is not simply said, that 
Tabitha died, but that she died, having been 
in a state of weakness. And (yet) they did 
not call Peter until she died; then “ they sent 
and told him not to delay to come unto them.” 
Observe, they send and call him by others. 
And he comes: he did not think it a piece of 
disrespect, to be summoned by two men: 
for, it says, “they sent two men unto him.” 
—Affliction, my beloved, is a great thing, and 
rivets our souls together. Not a word of 
wailing there, nor of mourning. See* how 
thoroughly matters are cleansed! “ Having 
washed her,” it says, “they laid her in an 
upper chamber: ” that is, they did all (that 
was right) for the dead body. Then Peter 
having come, “ knelt down, and prayed; and 
turning him to the body, said, Tabitha, arise.” 
(v. 40.) They did not perform all their mira- 
cles with the same ease. But this was profit- 
able for them : for truly God took thought not 
only for the salvation of others, but for their 
own. He that healed so many by his very 
shadow, how is it that he now has todo so 
much first? There are cases also in which 
the faith of the applicants cooperated. This 
is the first dead person that he raises. Ob- 
serve how he, as it were, awakes her out of 
sleep: first she opened her eyes: then upon 
seeing (Peter) she sat up: then from his hand 
she received strength. ‘“ And it was known 
throughout all Joppa, and many believed in 
the Lord.” (v. 42.) Mark the gain, mark the 
fruit, that it was not for display. Indeed, 
this is why he puts them all out, imitating his 
Master.in this also. 

5 For where tears are—or rather, where mirt- 
acles are, there tears ought not to be; not 
where such a mystery is celebrating. Hear, 
I beseech you : although somewhat of the like 
kind does not take place now, yet in the case 
of our dead likewise, a great mystery is cele- 





*°Opa mas Siaxabaiperar Ta mpdynata (omitted in E. D. F. 
Edd.): i. e. how the Gospel has purged away all excess of 
fam cand all noisy demonstrations of grief. St, Chrys. 
frequently inveighs against the heathenish customs of mourn- 
ing for the dead, which were still practised—such as the hiring 
of heathen mourning-women: Hor. ix Matt. xxxi. p- 207. 3 
‘““I confess to you, I am ashamed when I see the troops of 
women tearing their hair, gashing their flesh, as they move 
through the market—and this under the very eyes of the 
heathen.” Conc. 7x Laz. v. t.i. p. 76s D. where the Christian 
hag of piesa bed pene viz. the procession of clergy 
with psalms an mns of praise, lighted ta : ip. 
Flom. iv. in Heb. Gi 15.) 7 ae ee ee 

5 “Evia yap Sdxpva, waAdov Sé évda Savpmara, ov det Saxpva 
Trapetvau: evda ToLOvVTOY mvaTHpLOY TeAeiTar, It seems, he was 
aes to say, ‘‘ Where tears are, it is no fit time for miracles,”’ 

ut corrects himself, for put in that way the proposition was 
not true. The innovator weakly substitutes, ‘‘For where 
tears are, such a mystery ought not to be performed: or rather 
where miracles are, there tears ought not to be.” ; 


: 
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brating. Say,' if as we sit together, the Em- 
peror were to send and invite some one of us 
to the palace, would it be right, I ask, to 
weep and mourn? Angels are present, com- 
missioned from heaven and come from thence, 
sent from the King Himself to call their 
fellow ‘servant, and say, dost thou weep? 
Knowest thou not what a mystery it is that 
is taking place, how awful, how dread, and 
worthy indeed of hymns and _ lauds? 
Wouldest thou learn, that thou mayest know, 
that this is no time for tears? For it isa 
very great mystery of the Wisdom of God. 
As if leaving her dwelling, the soul goes forth, 
speeding on her way to her own Lord, and 
dost thou mourn? Why then, thou shouldst 
do this on the birth of a child: for this in 
fact is also a birth, and a better than that. 
For here she goes forth to a very different 
light, is loosed as from a prison-house, comes 
off as from a contest. “Yes,” say you, “it is 
all very well to say this, in the case of those 
of whose salvation we are assured.” Then, 
what ails thee, O man, that even in the case 
of such, thou dost not take it in this way? 
Say, what canst thou have to condemn in the 
little child? Why dost thou mourn for it? 
What in the newly baptized? for he too is 
brought into the same condition: why dost 
thou mourn for him? For as the sun arises 
clear and bright, so the soul, leaving the body 
with a pure conscience, shines joyously. Not 
such the spectacle of Emperor as he comes in 


state to take possession of the city (éxSaivorr 


méiewc), NOt such the hush of awe, as when the 
soul having quitted the body is departing in 
company with Angels. Think what the soul 
must then be! in what amazement, what won- 
der, what delight! Why mournest thou? 
Answer me.—But it is only in the case of sin- 
ners thou doest this? Would that it were so, 
and I would not forbid your mournings, would 
that this were the object! This lamentation 
were Apostolic, this were after the pattern of 
the Lord ; for even Jesus wept over Jerusalem. 
I would that your mournings were discrimi- 
nated by this rule. But when thou speakest 
the words of one® that would call back (the 





1 The rest of the Hom. is given in the Plorzlegium or weet oa 
in t. xii. ecl. xlv.the only instance in which these Homilies 

“have been employed in that compilation. Its author used the 
old text: it does not appear that any of his various readings 
were derived from the modern text. 

2 émi tov evdoxiuwr: i.e. those who are certainly not repro- 
bates (ovx adoxiuwv). In the next sentence, E. Edd. kai ri mpos 
é, avipwre; od yap ovdé eri THv evdok, TovTO morets. Ben. Zt 
guid hoc ad te, 0 homo? tu enim erga probos hoc non agis. 
Erasm, tu enim neque apud probatissimos hoc agis. he 
other Mss. and Ecl. ti obv . . . ore. ; ” 

3”’Orav 5&é avakadovpevos pymata Acyys Kal ouvydeav Kat 
apograciav, so Mss. and Edd. but Ecl. avaxaAouuévov, which we 
adopt. To the same purport, but more fully, Hom. xii. in r 
Cor. p. 392. (and Ecl. xlv.) ‘‘ If when some (friend) were taken 
into the palace and crowned, thou shouldest bewail and 
lament, I should not call thee the friend of him that is crowned, 
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dead), and speakest of thy long intimacy and 
his beneficence, it is but for this thou mourn- 
est (not because he was a sinner), thou dost 
but pretend to say it. Mourn, bewail the 
sinner, and I too will give a loose to tears ; I, 
more than thou, the greater the punishment 
to which he is liable as such: I too will 
lament, with such an object. But not thou 
alone must lament him that is such; the whole 
city must do the same, and all that meet you 
on the way, as men bewail them that are led 
to be put to death. For this is a death in- 
deed, an evil death, the death of sinners. 
But (with you) all is clean reversed. Such la- 
mentation marks a lofty mind, and conveys 
much instruction; the other marks a littleness 
of soul. If we all lamented with this sort of 
lamentation, we should amend the persons 
themselves while yet living. For as, if it 
rested with thee to apply medicines which 
would prevent that bodily death, thou wouldest 
use them, just so now, if ¢4zs death were the 
death thou lamentest, thou wouldest prevent 
its taking place, both in thyself and in him. 
Whereas now our behavior is a perfect riddle ; 
that having it in our power to hinder its com- 
ing, we let it take place, and mourn over it 
when it has come. Worthy indeed of lamen- 
tations are they (when we consider), what 
time as they shall stand before the judgment 
seat of Christ, what words they shall then 
hear, what they shall suffer! To no purpose 
have these men lived: nay, not to no pur- 
pose, but to evil purpose! Of them too it 
may be fitly said, “ It were good for them had 
they never been born.” (Mark xiv. 21.) For 
what profit is it, I ask, to have spent so much 
time to the hurt of his own person? Had it 
been spent only to no purpose, were not that, 
I ask you, punishment enough! If one who 
has been an hired servant twenty years were 
to find that he has had all his labor in vain, 
would he not weep and lament, and think him- 
self the most miserable of men? Why, here 
is a man who has lost all the labor of a 
whole life: not one day has he lived for him- 
self, but to luxury, to debauchery, to covetous- 
ness, to sin, to the devil. Then, say, shall 
we not bewail this man? shall we not try to 
snatch him from his perils? For it is, yes, it 
is possible, if we will, to mitigate his punish- 
ment, if we make continual prayers for him, 
if for him we give alms. However unworthy 


but very much his hater and enemy. ‘But now, say you, I do 
not bewail him, but myself.’ But neither is this the part of a 
friend, that for thine own sake thou wouldest have him still in 
the contest, etc. ‘But I know not where he is gone.’ _ How 
knowest thou not, answer me? For whether he lived rightly 
or otherwise, it is plain where he will go. ‘Why, this is the 
very reason why I do bewail—because he departed a sinner.’ 
This is mere pretence. If this were the reason of thy lament- 
ing him that is gone, thou oughtest while he was alive to have 
amended him, and formed his manners,” etc. 
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he may be, God will yield to our importunity. 
For if! Paul showed mercy on one (who had 
no claims on his mercy), and for the sake of 
others spared one (whom he would not have 
spared), much more is it right for us to do 
this. By means of his substance, by means 
of thine own, by what means thou wilt, aid 
him: pour in oil, nay rather, water. Has he 
no alms-deeds of his own to exhibit? 
him have at least those of his kindred. Has 
he none done by himself? At least let him 
have those which are done for him, that his 
wife may with confidence beg him off in that 
day, having paid down the ransom for him, 
The more sins he has to answer for, the 
greater need has he of alms, not only for this 
reason, but because the alms has not the same 
virtue now, but far less: for it is not all one 
to have done it himself, and to have another 
do it for him; therefore, the virtue being less, 
let us by quantity make it the greatest. Let 
us not busy ourselves about monuments, not 
about memorials. This is the greatest me- 
morial: ‘set widows to stand around him. 
Tell them his name: bid them all make for 
him their prayers, their supplications: this 
will overcome God: though it have not been 
done by the man himself, yet because of him 
another is the author of the almsgiving. Even 
this pertains to the mercy of God: ‘“ widows 
standing around and weeping” know how to 
rescue, not indeed from the present death, 
but from that which is tocome. Many have 
profited even by the alms done by others on 
their behalf: for even if they have not got 
perfect (deliverance), at least they have found 
some comfort thence. If it be not so, how 
are children saved? And yet there, the chil- 
dren themselves contribute nothing, but their 
parents do all: and often have women had 





1 Ei yap MatAos érepov nréyoe, eat di aAdAovs &AAWY (Ecl. &Adov) 
épeicato, TOAAG MGAAOV Huas TovTO Set movecy. But E. Edd. Ei 
6ua HavaAov érepovs diéawoe, kai di aGAAouvs dAAwy deiderar, Tas 
ovxi Kai dt Huas Td adTd TodTO épyacera; “If (God) for Paul’s 
sake saved others, and for some men’s sake spares other men, 
how shall He not for our sakes do this same thing ?”? In How. 
xli, zz 1 Cor. p. 393. B. Chrys. uses for illustration Job’s sacri- 
fice for his sons, and adds, ‘‘ For God is wont to grant favors 
to others in behalf of others, érépous vmép érépwv xapiverOar. 
And this Paul showed, saying, ”’Iva év moAA® mpogwmw, kK. T. A. 
2 Cor, i. 11.” But here the reference seems to be to 2 Cor. ii. 
ro, ‘To whom ye forgive anything, I forgive also ; for if I 
forgave anything, to whom I forgave it, ‘for your sakes’ for- 
gave I it in the person of Christ.’’—St. Chrysostom constantly 
-teaches, as here, that the souls of the departed are aided by 
the prayers, alms. and Eucharistic oblations of the living, 
Flom. xii. zz 1 Cor. u. s. ‘‘ Even if he did depart a sinner, 

. . . we ought to succor him, in such sort as may be (as av 
oidv Te 7), not by tears, but by prayers and supplications, and 
alms and oblations. For not idly have these things been 
devised, nor to no purpose do we make mention of the 
departed in the Divine Mysteries, and for them draw near, 
beseeching the Lamb Which lieth there, Which taketh away 
the sins of the world, but in order that some consolation may 
thence come tothem. Nor in vain does he that stands beside 
the altar, while the dread Mysteries are celebrating, cry out, 
“For all that sleep in Christ, and for them that make the 
memorials for them.’”’ See also Hom. iii. ad Phil. p. 217, 218. 
Comp. St. Cyrill. Hier, Catech. Mystag. v. § 9, St. Augustin, 
Serum. 172. 
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their children given them, though the children 
themselves contributed nothing. Many are 
the ways God gives us to be sayed, only let 
us not be negligent. 

How then if one be poor? say you. Again 
I say, the greatness of the alms is not esti- 
mated by the quantity given, but by the pur- 
pose. Only give not less than thine ability, 
and thou hast paid all. How then, say you, 
if he be desolate and a stranger, and have 
none to care for him? And why is it that 
he has none, I ask you? In this very thing 
thou sufferest thy desert, that thou hast none 
to be thus thy friend, thus virtuous. This is 
so ordered on purpose that, though we be not 
ourselves virtuous, we may study to have 
virtuous companions and friends—both wife, 
and son, and friend—as reaping some good 
even through them, a slight gain indeed, but 
yet a gain. If thou make it.thy chief object 
not to marry a rich wife,2 but to have a devout 
wife, and a religious daughter, thou shalt gain 
this consolation; if thou study to have thy 
son not rich but devout, thou shalt also gain 
this consolation. If thou make these thine 
objects then wilt thyself be such as they. 
This also is part of virtue, to choose such 
friends, and such a wife and children. Not 
in vain are the oblations made for the 
departed, not in vain the prayers, not in vain 
the almsdeeds: all those things hath the 
Spirit ordered, * wishing us to be benefited 
one by the other. See: he is benefited, thou 
art benefited: because of him, thou hast 
despised wealth, being set on to do some gen- 
erous act: beth thou art the means of sal- 
vation to him, and he to thee the occasion of 
thine almsgiving. Doubt not that he shall 
get some good thereby. It is not for nothing 
that the Deacon cries, “For them that are 
fallen asleep in Christ, and for them that 
make the memorials for them.” It is not the 
Deacon that utters this voice, but the Holy 
Ghost: I speak of the Gift. What sayest 
thou? ‘There is the Sacrifice in hand, and-all 
things laid out duly ordered: Angels are 
there present, Archangels, the Son of God is 
there: all stand with such awe, and in the 
general silence those stand by, crying aloud : 





2 ebAaBy yuvaika Kai Ovyarpiov ayayécbar cenvov. A. B. C, 
In the Edd. kal uy. ceuvov, is transposed after 4 mAovToovra. 
viov KkaTaAumety GAN evAaBH: and so in the Ecl. which however 
retains ay, between @vy. and ceuvdv. In the old text, wife and 
daughter are mentioned first, as the persons most apt to per- 
form these offices of religion: in ayayérdoa. there is a zeugma ; 

to take to wife, and to have wife and daughter, etc.”’ i 
a Hom. iii. in Phil. ad fin. Ovr cixh radta évonoveTndy rd TaY 
anooToAwy k, tT. A.‘ Not idly were these things enacted by the 
Apostles, that in the dread mysteries there is mention made of 
the departed ; they know that to them great is the gain which 
accrues, great the benefit. For when the whole congregation 
stands there, all lifting up their hands, the sacerdotal body 
(wAjpwua teparikdv), and the dread sacrifice is laid out, how 
shall we fail to prevail with God, in supplicating for these?” 
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and thinkest thou that what is done, is done 
in vain? Then is not the rest also all in vain, 
both the oblations made for the Church, and 
those for the priests, and for the whole body? 
God forbid! but all is done with faith. What 
thinkest thou of the oblation made for the 
martyrs, of the calling made in that hour, 
martyrs though they be, yet even “for 
martyrs?” * It is a great honor to be named 
in the presence of the Lord, when that memo- 
rial is celebrating, the dread Sacrifice, the 
unutterable mysteries. For just as, so long 
as the Emperor is seated, is the time for the 
petitioner to effect what he wishes to effect, 
but when he is risen, say what he will, it is all 
in vain, so at that time, while the celebration 
of the mysteries is going on, it is for all men 
the greatest honor to be held worthy of men- 
tion. For look: then is declared the dread 
mystery, that God gave Himself for the 
world: along with that mystery he seasonably 
puts Him in mind of them that have sinned. 
For as when the celebration of Emperors’ 
victories is in progress, then, as many as had 
their part in the victory receive their meed of 
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praise, while at the same time as many as 
are in bonds are set at liberty in honor of the 
occasion ; but when the occasion is past, he 
that did not obtain this favor then, no longer 
gets any: sois it here likewise: this is the 
time of celebration of a victory. For, saith 
it, “so often as ye eat this bread, ye do show 
forth the Lord’s death.” Then let us not 
approach indifferently, nor imagine that these 
things are done in any ordinary sort. But it 
is in another sense 2 that we make mention of 
martyrs, and this, for assurance that the Lord 
is not dead: and this, for a sign that death 
has received its death’s blow, that death 
itself is dead. Knowing these things, let us 
devise what consolations we can for the 
departed, instead of tears, instead of laments, 
instead of tombs, our alms, our prayers, our 
oblations, that both they and we may attain 
unto the promised blessings, by the grace and ° 
loving-kindness of His only-begotten Son our 
Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father 
and the Holy Ghost together be glory, domin- 
ion, honor, now and ever, world without end. 
Amen. 


HO MLL YS XOXE. 


ACTS 


X. I-4. 


“There was a certain man in.Czsarea called Cornel-| sons, both of high rank, receiving the faith, the 


jus, a centurion of the band called the Italian 
band, a devout man, and one that feared God 
with all his house, which gave much alms to the 
people, and prayed to God alway. He saw ina 
vision evidently about the ninth hour of the day 
an angel of God coming in to him, and saying 
unto him, Cornelius. And when he looked on 
him, he was afraid, and said, What is it, Lord? 
And he said unto him, Thy prayers and thine 
alms are come up for a memorial before God.” 


Tuis man is not a Jew, nor of those under 
the Law, but he had already forestalled our 
manner of life.* Observe, thus far, two per- 





1 Ti ole: Td Urép papripwv mpordeper bar, TO KANORVaL Ev exeivy 
7H Opa Kav mapTupes Bor, Kav (Kal A, UTEp mapTUpwY ; There is no 
reason to suppose (as Neander, Der Hezlige Johannes Chrysos- 
fomus, t. ii. p. 162) that the words Kav paptupes k. T. A. are 
part of the Liturgy: the meaning is, Think what a great thing 
it is to be mentioned in that Prayer of Oblation; to be men- 
tioned as the martyrs are mentioned, for of them also, martyrs 
though they be, the same form of expression is used, umép 
paptipwv.—iIn the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom the words are, 
"Ere mpoohépouev gor THY AoyeKHy TavTyv Aatpelav Umép TaV EV 
TloTeL AVATAVOMEVWY TPOTATOPwWY, TATEpwY, TaTPLAPXOY, TpopyTar, 
amocroAwy, KNpUKWY, eVayyeALaTOV, mapTvpwy K. T. A. See St. 
Augustin, om. on St John, p. 842, note a. | 

* The conversion of Cornelius marks an important step in 
the progress of the gospel. Hitherto Christianity had been 
confined to Jews, Hellenists, and that mixed people—the Samar- 
itans (unless, as is improbable, the Ethiopian chamberlain 
formed an exception). Now a beginning was made of receiv- 
ing the Gentiles, and in connection with that apostle to whom 
Christ had committed a certain leadership and privilege of 


eunuch at Gaza and this man; and the pains 
taken on behalf of these men. But do not 
imagine that this was because of their high 
rank: God forbid! it was because of their 
piety. For that the Scripture mentions their 


opening the doors to the Kingdom (ch, Acts xv..7). The nar- 
rative is one of the important notices in the N, #. concerning 
the gradual realization of Christ’s command to make disciples 
of all nations, and shows, so far as it relates to Peter, with how 
great difficulty the most enlightened of the early Christians 
conceived of Christianity becoming free from the forms of 
Judaism. Cornelius was doubtless a Roman who had become 
dissatisfied with the idolatrous religion of his people and who 
had been attracted by the influences of the Jewish religion to 
the worship of the true God. There is no evidence, how- 
ever, that he was a proselyte to the Jewish religion. He could 
not have failed to hear of Jesus and his disciples. Probably 
Philip, the deacon, was at this time residing in Czesarea and 
Peter had been preaching and working miracles in the neigh- 
boring towns. It is not unlikely that the vision which he had, 
appealed to thoughts and convictions concerning the gospel 
which had been growing stronger in hisown mind, To the 
vision of Cornelius, that of Peter forms the complement. 
They symbolize the great facts that while God in his provi- 
dence was preparing his apostles for the larger truth of Chris- 
tianity for the world, he was also preparing the Gentile world 
for the reception of the gospel. It is noticeable that the three 
centurions who appear in the N. T. are favorably mentioned. 
(Matt. viii. 10; xxviii. 54, and this passage).—G. B. S. 

2 i. e. not to intercede on their behalf, but for commemora- 
tion of Christ’s victory over death, achieved in Himself and 
in them. The Eucharist is, so to say, Christ’s émvixca, in 
which the Martyrs are eulogized as sharers of His triumph 
(and this is our commemoration of truth), and the prisoners 
are set at liberty (and in this sense we name our dead), 
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dignified stations, is to show the greatness 
of their piety; since it is more wonderful 
when a person being in a position of wealth 
and power is such as these were. What 
makes the praise of the former is, his under- 
taking so long a journey, and this when there 
was no (festival) season to require it,’ and his 
reading on-his road, and while riding in his 
chariot, and his beseeching Philip, and num- 
berless other points: and the great praise of 
the latter is, that he makes alms and prayers, 
and is a just man, holding such a command, 
The reason why the writer describes the man 
so fully, is, that none may say that the Scrip- 
ture history relates falsehoods: ‘“ Cornelius,” 
he says, ‘‘a centurion of the band called 
the Italian band.” (v.1.) A “band,” o7eipa, 
is what we now call a “numerous.”? “A 
devout man,” he says, “and one that feared 
-God with ‘all his house” (v. 2): that you 
may not imagine that it is because of his high 
station that these things are done.—When 
Paul was to be brought over, there is no 
angel, but the Lord Himself: and He does 
not send him to some great one, but to a very 
ordinary person :* but here, on the contrary, 
He brings the chief Apostle (to these Gen- 
tiles), not sends them to him: herein con- 
descending to their weakness, and knowing 
how such persons need to be treated. As 
indeed on many occasions we find Christ 
Himself hasting (to such), as being more 
infirm. Or (it may be) because (Cornelius) was 
not able himself to leave his home. But here 
again is a high commendation of alms, just 
as was there given by means of Tabitha. ‘“ A 
devout man,” it says, ‘“‘and one that feared 
God with all his house.” Let us hear this, 
whoever of us neglect them of our own house, 
whereas this man was careful of his soldiers 
also. ‘And that gave alms,” it says, “to all 
the people.” Both his doctrines and his life 
were right. “He saw in a vision evidently, 
about the ninth hour of the day, an angel of 





1 kai 7d, wnSé Karpov KadovvTos. As above xix. p. 120, note 2, 
Chrys. remarks, that there was no festival which required the 
presence of the eunuch at Jerusalem. Probably he was led to 
this by the circumstance, that the incident of the eunuch 
occurs after the Martyrdom of St. Stephen and the Conversion 
of St. Paul, i.e. according to the Church Calendar, between 
the 26th of December and the 25th of January. 

2“ Sretpa and cohors in Polyb. differ. The Greeks call the 
cohort Aéxos, it contained about five hundred men. Polyb. vi. 
Kal “ev Epos ExagTOV Exddege Kal TaYMa Kal OTEipay Kal OnELOY, 
Casaubon: Ac singulas partes appellant ordinem, manipulum 
stgnum.’’ Downe ap. Sav. 

3 GAAa mpds evTeAH. The innovator (E. Edd.) having made 
Chrys. say above, Hom. xx. § 1, that Ananias was a man of 
note, here alters the text to: ‘‘ But the Lord Himself appears: 
neither does He send him to some one of the Twelve, but to 
Ananias.’”’ Below kai ovk avtovs méumer mpds avrov: meaning, 
it seems, Cornelius and his house. The same hand substitutes 
(for explanation of the plural, avr@v ty acbeveia), ‘as He did 
Philip to the eunuch, condescending to their infirmity.” And 
in the following sentence; ‘‘ Since Christ Himself is often seen 
going to them that are ill, and in their own persons unable to 
come to Him.” 
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God coming in to him, and saying unto him, 
Cornelius.” (v. 3.) Why does he see the 
angel? This also was in order to the full 
assurance of Peter, or rather, not of him, but 
of the others, the weaker ones, “At the 
ninth hour,’’ when he was released from his 
cares and was at quiet, when he was engaged 
in prayers and compunction. ‘ And when he 
looked on him, he was afraid.” (v. 4.) 
Observe how what the angel speaks he does 
not speak immediately, but first rouses and 
elevates his mind. At the sight, there was 
fear, but a fear in moderation, just so far as 
served to fix his attention. Then also the 
words relieved him of his fear. The fear 
roused him: the praise mitigated what was 
unpleasant in the fear. “ Thy prayers,” saith 
he, ‘and thine alms are come up for a memo- 
rial before God. And now send men to 
Joppa, and call for one Simon, whose sur- 
name is Peter. (v. 5.) Lest they should 
come to a different person, he designates the 
man not only by his surname, but by the 
place. ‘‘And the same,” saith he, “is lodg- 
ing with one Simon a tanner, who hath his 
house by the seaside.” (v. 6.) Do you mark 
how the Apostles, for love of solitude and 
quiet, affected the retired quarters of the 
cities? ‘With one Simon a tanner:” how 
then if it chanced that there was another ? 
Behold, there is another token, his dwelling 
by the seaside. All three tokens could not 
possibly coincide (elsewhere). He does not 
tell him for what purpose, that he may not 
take off the intense desire, but he leaves him 
to an eager and longing expectation of what 
he shall hear. “And* when the Angel 
which spake unto Cornelius was departed, he 
called two of his household servants, and a 
devout soldier of them that waited on him 
continually; and when he had declared all 
these things unto them, he sent them to 
Joppa.” (v. 7,8.) Do you see, that it is not 
without a purpose that the writer says this? 
(it shows) that those also “ who waited on him 
continually ” were such as he. ‘“ And when 
he had declared the whole matter unto 
them:” observe the unassuming character of 
the man: for he does not say, Call Peter to 
me: but, in order also to induce him to 
come, he declared the whole matter :—this 
was so ordered by Providence ;—for he did 
not choose to use the authority of his rank to 
fetch Peter to him; therefore “he declared 
the matter; ” such was the moderation of the 
man: and yet no great notion was to be 
formed of one lodging with a tanner. “And 


ee ee 
4 The clause oftos AaAyjoer cou tice Set movety is not recog- 


nized by Chrys., nor by the leading authorities, See zxfra p. 
145, note 8, ; 
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on the morrow, as they journeyed, and drew 
nigh to the city” v. 9.—observe how the 
Spirit connects the times: no sooner than 
this, and no later, He causes this to take 
place—* Peter about the sixth hour went up 
upon the housetop to pray:” that is, pri- 
vately and quietly, as in an upper chamber. 
“And he became very hungry, and would 
have eaten ; but while they made ready, there 
fell upon him a trance.” (v. 10.) What 
means this expression,! éxoracc, “trance?” 
Rather, there was presented to him a kind of 
spiritual view (ewpia): the soul, so to say, 
was caused to be out of the body (éééor7). 
“And saw heaven opened, and, knit at the 
four corners, a certain vessel descending unto 
him, as it had been a great sheet, and let 
down to the earth: wherein were all manner 
of fourfooted beasts of the earth, and wild 
beasts, and creeping things, and fowls of the 
air. And there came a voice to him, Rise, 
Peter; kill, and eat. But Peter said, Not so, 
Lord ; for I have never eaten anything that 
is common or unclean. And the voice spake 
unto him again the second time, What God 
hath cleansed, that call not thou common. 
This was done thrice: and the vessel was 
received up again into heaven.” (v. 11-16.) 
What is this? It is a symbol of the whole 





1 7 éotiv Exatacis. Because the word also, and more com- 
monly, meansthe being beside one’s self, amazed, or stupefied 
by excess of grief, Chrys. explains that it denotes the being rapt 
out of the bodily consciousness: it was not that Peter was out 
of his mind, but his soul out of the body. (St. Augustin, Serm. 
266, § 6, ‘‘ orantis mens alienata est; sed ab infimis ad su- 
perua; non ut deviaret, sed ut videret.”) Comp. Exp. in Psa, 
rms. t. Vv. p. 312, D. ‘In Gen. ii. 21. the ékaracvs which fell 
upon Adam denotes a kind of insensibility, for €kar, means 70 
€£w éauTod yeveoGar: and in Acts x. 10 it denotes kapov tiva Kal 7d 
é£w aicOynoews yeveoGar: and everywhere éxatacrs implies this. 
It comes, either by the act of God: or because the excess of 
calamity causes a kind of stupor, cdpos. For calamity likewise 
is wont to Occasion éxor. and xapos.’’ Didymus (or some 
other author) in the Catena: ‘‘ They that have chosen to be 
disciples of frantic women, I mean, they of Phrygia (the 
Montanists), affirm that the Prophets, when possessed by the 
Holy Ghost, were not in a condition to be strictly cognizant of 
their own thoughts, being borne away from themselves at the 
instant of prophesying. And they think to confirm their 
error by this Scripture, which says, that Peter éfeoraxéva, 
But let these silly ones, these indeed frantic persons, know 
that this is a word of many significations. It denotes the 
amazement of wonder: and the being wrapt above sensible 
objects, led on to spiritual things: and the being beside one’s 
self (wapaxdmre.v)—which is not be said either of Peter, or of 
the Prophets. Nay Peter,in his trance, was strictly cogni- 
zant, so as to report what he had seen and heard, and to be 
sensible of what the things shown were symbolical. The 
same is to be said of all the Prophets—that their consciousness 
kept pace with the things presented to their view.’? Comp. 
on this subject, S. Epzphan. adv. Heres. Montan. 2. 60a yap 
oi mpodHrar cipyKkace META TUVVETEWS TapaKoAOUSodVTES EPSEyyoVTO. 
Euseb. H. E. v. 17. relates that Miltiades wrote a treatise 
mTept Tov my Setv mpodyrnv év exatager Aadeiv. See also S. 
Hetronym. Pref.in Esai, “* Negue vero ut Montanus cum 
insanis femintis somntat, prophete in ecstast locuti sunt, ut 
nescirent guid loguerentur, et cum alios ervudirent, ipsi igno- 
rarent guid dicerent.” Prem. in Nahum, Pref. in 
Aéac. and, on the difference between the heathen pavrs and 
the divinely inspired Prophet, St. Chrysost. Hom. xxix. zm 1 
Cor. p. 259, C. TodTo yap mavrTews idtov, To eSeoTyKEvar Kk. T. A. 
and Lxfos. in Psa. xliv. p. 161.-C.—The clause réooapow 
apxais dedemévov, before oxevos ri, (A. B. C.) agrees with the 
Lat. ot S. Hilar. p. 750. ““exguatuor principiis ligatum vas 
quoddam,” etc. 
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world, The? man was uncircumcised: and 
—for he had nothing in common with the 
Jews—they would all accuse him as a trans- 
gressor: ‘‘ thou wentest in to men uncircum- 
cised, and didst eat with them: (ch. xi. 3).” 
this* was a thing altogether offensive to 
them: observe then what is providentially 
managed. He himself also says, “I have 
never eaten:’’ not being himself afraid—far 
be the thought from us—but it is so contrived 
by the Spirit, in order that he may have it to 
say in answer to those accusing him, that he 
did object: for it was altogether necessary 
for them to observe the Law. He was in the 
act of being sent to the Gentiles: therefore 
that these also may not accuse him, see how 
many things are contrived (by the Providence 
of God). For, that it may not seem to bea 
mere fancy, “this was done thrice. I said,” 
saith he, ‘ Not so, Lord, for I have never 
eaten aught common or unclean.—And the 
voice came unto him, What God hath 
cleansed, that call not thou common.” (ch. 





2 St. Chrysostom’s exposition, as we gather it from this and 
the following Homily, seems to be in substance as follows: 
St. Peter was not ignorant of nor averse to, the counsel of 
God in respect of the free admission of the Gentiles. He did 
not need instruction on this point for himself, and the vision 
was not so much intended for his instruction ‘or assurance, as 
for reproof to the Jewish believers who were not yet enlight- 
ened in this mystery. (Even the token which was given in the 
descent of the Holy Ghost on Cornelius before baptism, was 
for them, not for him.) He needed but a command to act 
upon it without hesitation. But because this would certainly 
be regarded asa flagrant offence by the weaker brethren, for 
their sakes this symbolical lesson is given: and the circum- 
stances are so contrived (oixovoyetrat) as to silence their objec- 
tions. It is so ordered, that the matter of accusation is put by 
them in this form, “Thou didst go in to men uncircumcised, 
and didst eat with them.’’ Had they said, ‘‘ Thou didst baptize © 
such,” St. Peter could not have alleged that he did it reluc- 
tantly: but to the charge of unclean eating he had his answer: 
“T did object; I said, not so, Lord, for nothing common or 
unclean,’”’ etc. This carried with it his exculpation from the 
whole matter of offence: for they would apply it thus— 
‘“ he baptized these Gentiles, but not without objecting to the 
command; not until his reluctance was overruled,” though 
in fact St, Peter had no such reluctance. 

3 Todt mavu avtots mpooiotaro (B. and Sav. marg. mapiatato) 
Erasm. Et hoc illis valde frequens erat. Ben. Et illis 
admodum cordi_erat, But Hom, xxiv. 2. wa ph mpooty 
(mpogaty) avrois, Ben. remarks that mpociorac@at in the sense 
“‘offendere’’ is frequent in St. Chrysostom. It properly 
applies to food against which the stomach rises: “to raise 
the gorge, to be nauseous, disgusting, offensive.’ See Field 
Annotat. in Hon. ad Matt. p. 319. B.—Todro, i. e. the going in 
to men uncircumcised, and eating with them. Comp. Hoa. 
li. 22 Matz. p. 317. (Am. ed.) ‘‘ Such was the strict observance in 
respect of meats, that, even after the Resurrection, Peter said, 
‘Not so, Lord,’ etc. For though ‘he said this for the sake 
of others, and so as to leave himself a justification against 
those who should accuse him, and that he may show that he did 
object,’ (67. kai avretrov), and for all this, the point was not 
conceded to him, still it shows how much was made of this 
matter.”’ 

4 Here besides the clause, “ this was done thrice,’’ something 
is wanting: e.g. ‘‘ And observe how Peter relates the matter, 
and justifies himself,” viz. in xi. 8, ‘‘ I said,”’ saith he, ‘t Not so, 
Lord, for nothing common or unclean hath ever entered my 
mouth.”’ Here for eimov, B. has eizev, which is adopted by the 
modern text, in which the whole passage is refashioned thus; 
‘* Since then they would all accuse him as a transgressor, and 
this was altogether offensive to them, of necessity it is man- 
aged (oixov.) that he says, ‘I never ate:’’ not being himself 
afraid, God forbid! but, as I said, being managed (oikovopovpu- 
evos) by the Spirit, that he may have a justification to those ac- 
cusing him, namely, that he did object: for they made _a great 
point of keeping the Law. He was sent to the Gentiles: 
therefore, that these also may not have to accuse him, as I said 
before, these things are contrived, or also, that it may not 
seem to be a fancy, ‘he said, Not so, Lord,’”’ etc. 
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Kiera, with x) 24.) > It seems’ indeed) toube 
spoken to him, but the whole is meant for the 
Jews. For if the teacher is rebuked, much 
more these.* The earth then, this is what the 
linen sheet denotes, and the wild beasts in it, 
are they of the Gentiles, and the command, 
“Kill and eat,” denotes that he must go to 
them also; and that this thing is thrice done, 
denotes baptism. ‘‘ What God hath cleansed,” 
saith it, ‘call not thou common.” Great dar- 
ing! Wherefore* did he object? That 
none may say that God was proving him, as 
in the case of Abraham, this is why he says, 
“ Not so, Lord,” etc. not gainsaying—just as 
to Philip also He said, “ How many loaves 
have ye?” Not to learn, but tempting, or 
“proving him.”? And yet it was the same 


* Peter’s vision fitly represents the divine lesson concerning 
the destination of the gospel and the manner of its progress. 
None of the apostles doubted that Christianity was for the 
Gentiles: the great question was, whether it was to be 
preached to them through the medium of Judaism. Should it 
still be held within Jewish forms? Should circumcision and 
observance of the Mosaic law be required? This was a great 
practical question in the days of transition from Judaism to 
Christianity. Later Paul became the champion of the idea 
that it was to be cut loose from the Jewish system. Peter and 
James came but slowly to this idea. The destruction of Jeru- 
salem and the fall of the Jewish state brought the question to 
a decisive settlement. Apart from this, however, the Pauline 
type of teaching on this point constantly gained ground and 
influence. The vision of Peter takes its place in the gradual 
development of the idea that Christianity was free from 
the law—an idea on which he seems after this to have held a 
somewhat uncertain and vacillating position, so that Paul 
‘resisted him to the face’’ for his declining to eat with the 
Gentiles at Antioch on account of the presence of certain dele- 
gates from Jerusalem—a practice in which he had, before their 
coming, engaged (Gal. ii. 11, 12). It is not strange that perplex~ 
ing questions arose concerning the relations of the new system 
to the old at this time. The general line of procedure was 
settled by the apostolic conference at Jerusalem (Acts xv., Gal. 
i., ii.) and was substantially determined by the apostle Paul, 
While as matter of fact, the Church has always followed the 
lead of Paul in this matter, the most diverse views still prevail 
among Christians as to the relation, theoretically considered, 
of ey to Judaism and the Old Testament Scriptures.— 

1 St. Chrys, seems here to be controverting a different expo- 
sition. He will not allow that the vision was meant for in- 
struction to St. Peter, as if he were in ignorance up to this 
time of the counsel of God concerning the Gentiles, Let it 
not be said, that like as God did tempt Abraham, so He was 
putting Peter to the proof whether ne would obey the call to 
the Gentiles, as if Peter understood the vision in that sense. 
Had he so understood the command, ‘‘ Kill and eat,’’ he would 
not have objected; for he could not be either ignorant or un- 
willing, But he did not so understand it, and his objection 
was solely to the matter of eating. And ashe needed not the 
lesson (it was intended for others): so neither did God need 
to learn his willingness, When God tempts, or proves, it is 
not to learn something that He did not know before; as, when 
Christ said to Philip, ‘‘ Whence shall we buy bread that these 
may eat? this He said tempting, or, proving him, for He Him- 
self knew what He would do.”’ He put that question to Philip 
that he might the more admire the greatness of the miracle 
which he was about to work. (see note 2.) But nothing of the 
kind can be said here; the case is not parallel: the command 
to baptize the Gentiles would not surprise Peter; he expected 
no less from the beginning.—His objection, then, was to the 
thing itself, the command, ‘kill and eat.’’ And no wonder, 
for the same Lord had in the Law strictly commanded to dis- 
tinguish between clean and unclean, while there in the sheet 
were animals of all sorts indiscriminately. 

2 Hom. xiii, in Ev. Joann. § 2. ‘*What meaneth, Tempting, 
or, proving him? was He ignorant what would be said by him? 
This cannot be said, . . . We may learn the meaning from the 
Old Testament. For there also it is said, After these things 
God did tempt Abraham, etc, He did not say this in order to 
learn by the proof whether he would obey or not—how should 
it be so? for He knoweth all things before they come into 
existence: but on both occasions it is spoken after the manner 
of men. As, when it is said, He searcheth the hearts of men, 
it indicates the search, not of ignorance, but of perfect knowl- 








(Lord) that had discoursed above (in the 
Law) concerning things clean and unclean. 
But in that sheet were also “all the four- 
footed beasts of the earth:” the*clean with 
the unclean. And? for all this, he knew not 
what it meant. ‘Now while Peter doubted 
in himself what this vision which he had seen 
should mean, behold, the men which were 
sent from Cornelius had made enquiry for 
Simon’s house, and stood before the gate, 
and called, and asked whether Simon, which 
was surnamed Peter, were lodged there.— 
But while Peter,” it says, “doubted in him- 
self” (v. 17, 18), the men come at the right 
moment to solve his doubt: just as (the Lord) 
suffered Joseph first to be perturbed in mind, 
and then sends the Angel: for the soul with 
ease accepts the solution, when it has first 
been in perplexity. His perplexity neither 
lasts long (when it did occur), nor (did it 
occur) before this, but just at the moment 
when they “asked whether he were lodging 
there. While Peter thought on the vision, 
the Spirit said unto him, Behold, three men 
seek thee. Arise therefore, and get thee 
down, and go with them, doubting nothing: 
for I have sent them.” (supra, p. 142, and 
145, note 7; v. 19, 20.) And this again is a 
plea for Peter in answer to the disciples, that 
he did doubt, and was instructed to doubt 
nothing. “For I,” saith He, “have sent 
them.” Great is the authority of the Spirit! 
What God doth, this the Spirit is said to do. 
Not so the Angel, but having first said, ‘ Thy 
prayers and thine alms have ascended, for a 
memorial before God,” to show that he is sent 
from thence, then he adds, “And now send 
men,” etc.: the Spirit not so, but, “For I 
have sent them. Then Peter went down to 
the men which were sent unto him from 
Cornelius ; and said, Behold, I am he whom 





edge; so when it is said, He tempted, tried, or proved, it 
means no other than that He perfectly knew.—Or, it may 
mean, that He made the person more approved: as Abraham 
there, so Philip by this question, leading him into the sure 
knowledge of the sign:” i. e. bringing more home to his mind 
the greatness of the miracle, by leading him in the first place 
to estimate the utter inadequacy of the means. 

8 Either this refers to the clause, ‘‘ This was done thrice,’ 
etc., which should be inserted; or, the connection may be— 
This very circumstance of the clean and unclean being to- 
gether in the sheet (as in the Ark), might have led him to an 
apprehension of the thing symbolized, viz., that he was not 
commanded to “ kill and eat”’ the unclean wich the clean (by 
the same Lord who of old had commanded a distinction 


of meats), but that the time was come to baptize all nations ~ 


without respect of persons. But, obvious as it may seem, 
St. Peter was still ignorant what it meant: as the Writer 
adds, And while Peter was at a loss to know what the vision 
should mean, etc.—In:E. (Edd.) the whole passage from “ that 
this is thrice done, denotes baptism,” is refashioned thus: 

Not so, Lord, for I have never eaten aught common or un- 
clean,’ And why, it may be asked, did he object? That 
none may say that God was tempting him, as in the case of 
Abraham, when he was ordered to offer up his son as a 
Sacrifice: as in the case of Philip, when he was asked by 
Christ, How many loaves have ye? not that he may learn, 
did He so ask, but proving him,” And yet in the Law Moses 
had distinctly enjoined concerning clean and unclean, both of 
land and sea; and yet for all this he knew not,”’ 
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ye seek: what is the cause wherefore ye are 
come? And they said, Cornelius the cen- 
turion, a just man, and one that feareth God 
and of good report among all the nation of 
the Jews, was warned from God by an holy 
angel to send for thee into his house, and to 
hear words of thee.” (v. 21, 22.) They 
speak his praises, so as to persuade him that 
an Angel has in fact appeared unto him. 
“Then called he them in,”?* (4) that they may 
suffer no harm, “ and lodged them’:” thence- 
forth he without scruple takes his meals with 
them. “And on the morrow Peter went 
away with them, and certain brethren from 
Czsarea accompanied him, And the morrow 
after, they entered into Caesarea.” (v. 23, 
24.) The man was a person of note, and it 
was in a city of note that he then was. 


(2) But let us look over again what has 
been said. ‘There was a certain man in 
Czsarea,” etc. (Recapitulation, v. 1, 2.) 
Observe with whom the beginning of the Gen- 
tiles is made—with “a devout man,” and 
one proved to be worthy by his works. For 
if, though the case be so, they are still of- 
fended, if this had not been the case, what 
would not have been the consequence! But? 
mark the greatness of the assurance. (¢) To 
this end* all is done (in the way it is done), 
and the affair takes its beginning from Judea. 
(zd) “He saw in a vision, evidently,” etc. 
(v. 3). It was not in his sleep that the Angel 
appeared to him, but while he was awake, in 
the daytime, “about the ninth hour. He* 
saw an Angel of God coming in. unto him, and 
saying unto him, Cornelius. And when he 
looked on him, he was afraid.” So occupied 
was he with himself. Implying, that it was in 
consequence of the Angel’s calling him by a 
voice that he saw him; as, had he not called 
him, he would not have seen him: so taken 
up was he with the act in which he was en- 





1 The letters a, 4, c, d, denote the order of the parts in the 
old text. But C. has the formula of recapitulation, both in the 
beginning of (a2), and again in (¢@), before the verse, ‘‘ And the 
Angel said,” etc.: E. D. F. Edd. retain it only in the latter 

lace. 

we *AAA’ bpa wéoy aogddera, i, e. how it is made infallibly cer- 
tain, that it was the purpose of God to admit the Gentiles 
without circumcision. It might indeed be inserted in (4), 
after cvvdtactara - ‘‘ he has no scruples—but mark the great- 
ness of the assurance he has received.’’ In the modern text, 
the connection is, ‘‘ He called them in, and lodged them. See 
what security : (O¢a méon aogpddeva) in order that they should 
take no harm, he calls them in, and thenceforth without 
scruple,”’ etc. i. e. ‘‘ how sure he feels that he is doing right in 
receiving them: with what assuredness of mind he does this.” 
But Sav. ‘‘See what security for them, in order that they 
should take no harm.”’ 

3 Ava TovTo mavra yiverat, A. B. C. N. Cat. But Edd. Aco 
Kal ém’ avt@ réavra ou“ov olkovopettac. “wherefore both in his 
person at once all the circumstances are providentially ordered, 
and ”’ etc. . f 

4 Here after the clause, ovrws éavt@ mpocetxey (meaning, as 
afterwards explained, that he did not notice the Angel until 
he spoke), A. B. C. have, Aéye: 5€ 0 ayyedos k. 7. A. Edd. ’AAX’ 
iSwmev dvwOev Ta eipnucva. Kat elmev 0 ayyedos x. T. A, 
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gaged.° But the Angel says to him, “ Thy 
prayers and thine alms are come up for a 
memorial before God, and now send men to 
Joppa, and call for one Simon, who is called 
Peter.” (v. 5.) So far, he signified that the 
sending for him would be for good conse- 
quences, but in what way good, he did not 
intimate. °So, neither does Peter relate the 
whole matter, but everywhere, the narratives 
are in part only, for the purpose of making 
the hearers apply their minds to what is said. 
“Send and call for Simon:” in like manner 
the Angel only calls Philip. “ And’ as they 
went on their journey, and drew nigh to the 
city’? (v.g): in order that Peter should not 
be in perplexity too long. “ Peter went up 
upon the housetop,” etc. Observe, that not 
even his hunger forced him to have recourse 
fo” the ‘sheet, ‘Rise, Peter,” “saith, the 
Voice, “kill and eat.” (v..13.) “Probably 
he was on his knees when he saw the vision. 
—To me’ it seems that this also denotes the 
Gospel (or, “the Preaching”). That the 
thing taking place was of God (the circum- 
stances made evident, namely), both that he 
sees it (descending) from above, and that he 
is in a trance; and, that the voice comes from 
thence, and the thrice confessing that the 
creatures there were unclean, and its coming 
from thence, and being drawn back thither 
(all this), is a mighty token of the cleanness 
(imparted to them).—But why is this done? 


So far,’’ etc. 


5 The old text: ‘“‘ And thy prayers, saith he. 
So far, 


Edd. *“ And send for Simon, who is called Peter. 
etc,” 

6 The text is defective here. He seems to be commenting 
upon the variations of the different narratives: viz. the writer 
himself v. 6. mentions only the command to send for Peter. 
(p. 142, note 4.) The messengers v. 22 add, ‘‘ And to hear 
words of thee.” Cornelius, v. 32, ‘“*who, when he com— 
eth, shall speak unto thee.” St. Peter 1x, 14, ‘‘ who Shall tell 
thee words, whereby thou and all thy house shall be saved.” 
“On the other hand,”’ he says, ‘neither does Peter, though 
heis more full on this point, relate all that the Angel said, but 
gives only the substance.”” See the comment on 11, 14. 

7 The modern text, omitting this clause, and the comment, — 
inserts the rest of the verse, ‘‘ Peter went up,”’ etc.: and has 
below, But that Peter may not be in perplexity too long, he 
hears a voice saying, ‘‘Rise, Peter, kill and eat.” But the 
meaning is, The Spirit caused the vision to take place when 
they were near the city, that Peter might not be too long in 
doubt: as above, on the same clause, ‘‘Observe how the 
Spirit connects the times,’’ etc.’ 

8 *Euot Soxet kat (om. A. B.) 76 (om. Cat.) kypuywa TOovUTO 
elvac (om, Cat.) “Ore Getov Fv TO yivdmevov Té Te avwOer idetry, 
76 Te ev exoTtacer yevérOar, (Here dydroi, Seixvvoww, or the like, 
must be supplied. C&cumen. Acixvutar dé Ore Oeiov k, T. A. 
In the modern text the wording is slightly altered, but the 
sense isthe same. In the latter part, for 67t axa@apra jy éxet, 
Ccumen. has éxetva: the modern text substitutes cat 7 Tpis 
TouTO yevéobat, Kal TO OVpavoY avewxXOHVaL, Kal TO exeLOey K.T. A, 
and at the end, rod Oetov civar ro mpadyya for Ka0apdtnTos.— 
Above, he had said that the sheet was a symbol of the world; 
now he adds, that the command ‘ Kill and eat” denotes the 
Gospel, to be preached universally: that the descent of the 
sheet from heaven, and the circumstance of Peter’s being in a 
spiritual trance, shows that the thing was of God—not a 
avracia. Again: that it is all done ¢4rzce, denotes baptism: 
thrice the Voice says, Kill and eat: thrice Peter confesses that 
the creatures are unclean: thrice it is declared that God hath 
cleansed them: nay, thrice these unclean creatures are let 
down from heaven, and drawn up thither again: a mighty 
proof that they are now clean, and of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 
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For1 the sake of those thereafter, to whom he 
is about to relate it. For to himself it had 
been said, “Go not into the way of the Gen- 
tiles.’ (Matt.x.5.) ™* * For if Paul needed 
both (to: give) circumcision, and (to offer) 
sacrifice, much more (was some assurance 
needed) then, in the beginning of the Preach- 
ing, while they were as yet weaker. (Acts xvi. 
33 xxi, 16.)—Observe? too how he did not 
at once receive them. For, it says, they 
“called, and asked, whether Simon, which 
was surnamed Peter, were lodging there.” 
(v. 18.) As it was a mean looking house, 
they asked below, they inquired * of the neigh- 
bors. “And while Peter thought, the Spirit 
said unto him, Arise, get thee down, and go, 
nothing doubting, for I have sent them.” 
(v. 19, 20.) And he does not say, For to this 


end did the vision appear unto thee; but, “I, 


have sent them. Then Peter went down” 
(v. 21)—this is the way the Spirit must be 
obeyed, without demanding reasons. For it 


is sufficient for all assurance to be told by 


Him, This do, this believe: nothing more (is 
needed)—“ Then Peter went down, and said, 
Behold, I am he whom ye seek:* what is the 
cause wherefore ye are come?” He saw a 





1 It was remarked above, that St. Chrysostom’s exposition 

proceeds upon the assumption, that St. Peter did not need the 
instruction for himself. Here the reporter has not fully 
expressed his meaning: which should be tothiseffect. ‘‘ Since 
it had been said at the outset to Peter and the other Apostles, 
‘Go not into the way of the Gentiles,’ though after the 
Resurrection they were commanded to ‘ baptize all nations,’ 
it is no marvel that the less enlightened brethren needed some 
strong assurance on this behalf. And if at a later time, we 
find Paul, to conciliate the Jewish believers, causing Timothy 
to be circumcised and himself offering sacrifice, much more 
was some condescension to their infirmity needed now.’’— 
Didymus in the Catena puts the question, ‘‘ How was it that 
Peter needed a revelation in the matter of Cornelius, when the 
Lord after his Resurrection had expressly ordered to ‘ baptize 
all the nations?’ or how came it that the Apostles in Jeru- 
salem, having heard of the affair of Cornelius, disputed with 
Peter ?”’*To which he answers: ‘‘ Peter did undoubtedly need 
the revelation; for he knew not that the distinction of circum- 
cision and uncircumcision was to cease: knew not for certain 
that the Lord meant the Gentiles to be baptized apart from 
the visible worship under the Law, unlil the Lord manifested 
this mystery to him, convincing him both by the emblem of 
the sheet, and by the faith and grace of the Holy Spirit given 
to the Gentiles, that in Christ Jesus there is no distinction of 
Jew and Greek: of which thing because the Apostles at Jeru- 
salem were ignorant, therefore they contended with Peter, 
until they also learnt the hidden riches of God’s mercy over 
all mankind.” St. Cyril, Alex., also, c. Julian. (ibid.) explains, 
that ‘* Peter was fain to dwell in the Jewish customs, and, in 
a manner, was loath to go on to the better, because he was 
overawed by the types: therefore he is corrected by this vis- 
ion. 
2 EK, D. F. Edd. omit this clause, see note x: and A. B. for 
ovdé . . . edé€aro have ovdév . . , edeifaTo, which is evidently 
corrupt. ‘‘ Neither did he at once receive these Gentiles: not 
until the Spirit expressly commanded him.” 

3 So Cat. and the Mss. except E., which has ov rots yeirovas 
npwrwv, and soC@cumen, But the meaning seems to be, that 
not expecting to find so mean a house, and thinking they 
might have come wrong, they asked below, in the street, i. e. 
inquired of the neighbors. 

4 Here Edd. from E. have, ‘‘ Wherefore did he not receive 
them immediately, but asks this question?’’ but D. F. insert it 
as above, Opa mas ovK eiOéws adrods édéEaro, with the addition, 
GAAa muvdaverat. In the next sentence: A. B. C. Cat. eldev 
oTparioTyy, eldev avipwmrov i. e. Saw a soldier, saw him, as he 
would have seen any common man, without fear. For this, D. 
F. have elSe orpatiustas avipwimovs, E, Edd. cide otpatudstas 
évtas Tovs émuctdvtas.—Below, for Kal gntycas A. B. C. Cat. 
which the other Mss. omit, we correct, ov e¢jtyoar, 








soldier, saw a man: *it was not that he was 
afraid, on the contrary, having first confessed 
that he was the person whom they sought, 
then he asks for the cause (of their coming) ; 
that it may not be supposed that the reason 
of his asking the .cause, was, that he wished 
to hide himself: (he asks it) in order, that if 
it be immediately urgent, he may also go 
forth with them, but if not, may receive them 
as guests. ‘“‘And® they said, etc. into his 
house.” (v. 22.) This he had ordered them. 
Do not think he has done this out of con- 
tempt: not as of contempt has he sent, but so 
he was ordered. ‘‘And Cornelius was wait- 
ing for them, and had called together his 
kinsmen and near friends.” (v. 24.) It was 
right that his.kinsmen and friends should be 
gathered to him. But being there present, * 
they would have heard from him (what had 
happened). 

See how great the virtue of alms, both in 
the former discourse, and here! There, it 
delivered from death temporal; here, from 
death eternal; and opened the gates of 
heaven. Such are the pains taken for the 
bringing of Cornelius to the faith, that both 
an angel is sent, and the Spirit works, and 
the chief of the Apostles is fetched to him, 
and such a vision is shown, and, in short, 
nothing is left undone. How many centu- 
rions were there not besides, and tribunes, 
and kings, and none of them obtained what 
this man did! Hear, all ye that are in mili- 
tary commands, all ye that stand beside kings. 
“A just man,” it says, “fearing God; devout 
(v. 2, and 22); and what is more’ than all, 
with all his house. Not as we (who): that 
our servants may be afraid of us, do every- 
thing, but not that they may be devout. 
And® over the domestics too, so * *, Not 





,° In the old text, the last words of the citation, v. 22. eis ror 
olxov avrov, the rest being lost, are joined on to tva gevion: Cat. 
els Tov olkov avrovs, Edd. from E.D. F. ‘ But why do they 
say, ‘Sends for thee into his house?’ Because he had given 
them this order. And perhaps also, by way of apology, they 
as good as say, Do not find fault (undév katayves:) not as of 
contempt has he sent, etc.’’? In A. B. C. Cat. uy katadpovyons, 
for which Sav. marg. has @s ay ecimovev, wh Karadp., is corrupt: 
perhape it should be mH vouioys, br. Kateppdovyce ce: ody ws kK. 
TC. 


, Sadr (A. Kat) eked mépovtos aitod jkovcav av (A. tadra 
akovewv), We read, mépovres, and conjecture the meaning to 
be, But they being there present, would have heard from Sar 
nelius an account of all that had happened to him. Edd. from 
E. D. F. "AdAws 62 kal éxet mapovres aAAov adTod HKovoay av. 
** And _ besides by being there present they would the more 
hear him (Peter),”” what he had to say. 

7 The modern text: “‘and what is greater, that he was such 
with all his house. So intent was he, and so set upon this, that 
he not only well ordered his own affairs, but also over his 
household (émi ris oixeretas) he did the same. For not as we 
who,”’ etc. d 
We AG B. kat émi ris oixereias 8¢ obtws. "AAX’ obtos ovx oTws, 
GAAG META THS oikias amaons. GomEp yap K. 7. A. C., KaL emi T. 
oik, 5€ odKETL KaK@S, GAAG SiKaiws: domep yap «.T. A. Below, the 
modern text has, ‘‘he feared God with all his house, as being 
the common father, not only of all who were with hi , but 
also of the soldiers under him,’”’ In the next sentence, “Opa dé 
Tt dyoty kai avrés, the meaning seems to be, “‘ Observe what is 
said of him by the soldier whom Cornelius sent: ‘A just man, 
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so this man; but he was “one that feared 
God with all his house” (v. 2), for he was 
as the common father of those with him, and 
of all the others (under his command.) But 
observe what (the soldier) says himself. For, 
fearing * * , he adds this also: “well re- 
ported of by all the nation.” For what if he 
was uncircumcised? Nay, but those give 
him a good report. Nothing like alms: great 
is the virtue of this practice, when the alms 
is poured forth from pure stores ; for it is like 
a fountain discharging mud, when it issues 
from unjust stores, but when from just gains, 
it is as a limpid and pure stream in a paradise, 
sweet to the sight, sweet to the touch, both 
light and cool, when given in the noon-day 
heat. Such is alms. Beside this fountain, 
not poplars and pines, nor cypresses, but 
other plants than these, and far better, of 
goodly stature: friendship with God, praise 
with men, glory to Godward, good-will from 
all; blotting out of sins, great boldness, con- 
tempt of wealth. This is the fountain by 
which the plant of love is nourished :, for 
nothing is so wont to nourish love, as the 
being merciful: it makes its branches. to lift 
themselves on high. This fountain is better 
than that in Paradise (Gen. ii. 10); a foun- 
tain, not dividing into four heads, but reach- 
ing unto Heaven itself: this gives birth to 
that river “which springeth up into eternal 
life’? (John iv. 14): on this let Death light, 
and like a spark it is extinguished by the 
fountain: such, wherever it drops, are the 
mighty blessings it causes. This quenches, 
even as a spark, the river of fire: this so 
strangles that worm, as naught else can do. 
(Mark ix. 44.) He that has this, shall not 
gnash his teeth. Of the water of this, let 
there be dropped upon the chains, and it 
dissolves them: let it but touch the fire- 
brands; it quenches all—A fountain does 
not give out streams for a while and anon run 
dry,—else must it be no more a fountain,— 
but ever gushes: so let our fountain give out 
more copiously of the streams of mercy (in 
alms). This cheers him that receives: this 
is alms, to give out not only a copious, but a 
perennial, stream. If thou wouldest that God 
rain down His mercy upon thee as from foun- 





and one that feareth God:’ and then—for fearing (lest Peter 
should refuse to come to him, as being a Gentile) he adds this 
—‘and well reported of by all the nation of the Jews.’’ Edd. 
from E. alone: ‘* But hear also what they say besides: for of 
necessity that is added, ‘ Well reported of by all the nation,’ 
that none may say, What, if he was uncircumcised ? Even 
those, saith he, give him a good report. Why then, there is 
nothing like alms; or rather great is the virtue of this thing, 
when,”’ etc. ; : Ey 

1 Kav eis Tas Aaumadas (E. Edd., kaptvous) dipnrar (€uréon, E. 
D. F. Edd.) In the next sentence, Avry » mnyy x. 7. A. the pro- 
noun must be omitted.—E. D. F., Edd., ‘‘ As therefore the 
fountain in Paradise (or, in a garden) does not give out 
streams,”’ etc. 








tains, have thou also a fountain. ‘And? yet 
there is no comparison (between God’s foun- 
tain and thine): for if thou open the mouths 
of this fountain, such are the mouths of God’s 
Fountain as to surpass. every abyss. God 
does but seek to get an opportunity on our 
part, and pours forth from His storehouses 
His blessings. When He expends, when He 
lavishes, then is He rich, then is He affluent. 
Large is the mouth of that fountain: pure 
and limpid its water. If thou stop not up the 
fountain here, neither wilt thou stop up that 
fountain.—Let no unfruitful tree stand be- 
side it, that it may not waste its spray. Hast 
thou wealth? Plant not poplars there: for 
such is luxury : it consumes much, and shows 
nothing for it in itself, but spoils the fruit. 
Plant not a pine-tree—such is wantonness in 
apparel, beautiful only to the sight, and use- 
ful for nothing—nor yet a fir-tree, nor any 
other of such trees as consume indeed, but 
are in no sort useful. Set it thick with young 
shoots : plant all that is fruitful, in the hands 
of the poor, all that thou wilt. Nothing 
richer than this ground. Though small the 
reach of the hand, yet the tree it plants starts 
up to heaven and stands firm. This it is to 
plant. For that which is planted on the earth 
will perish, though not now, at any rate a 
hundred years hence. Thou plantest many 
trees, of which thou shalt not enjoy the fruit, 
but ere thou canst enjoy it, death comes upon 
thee. This tree will give thee its fruit then, 
when thou art dead.—If thou plant, plant not 
in the maw of gluttony, that the fruit end not 
in the draught-house: but plant thou in the 
pinched belly, that the fruit may start up to 
heaven. Refresh the straightened soul of the 
poor, lest thou pinch thine own roomy soul.— 
See you not, that the plants which are over- 
much watered at the root decay, but grow 
when watered in moderation? Thus also 
drench not thou thine own belly, that the root 
of the tree decay not: water that which is 
thirsty, that it may bear fruit. If thou water 
in moderation, the sun will not wither them, 
but if in excess, then it withers them: such is 
the nature of the sun. In all things, excess is 
bad; wherefore let us cut it off, that we also 
may obtain the things we ask for.—Fountains, 
it is said, rise on the most elevated spots. 
Let us be elevated in soul, and our alms will 
flow with a rapid stream: the elevated soul 
cannot but be merciful, and the merciful can- 
not but be elevated. For he that despises 





2 Kairovye ovdév icov. “Av yap ov ravtns x. T. A.—Edd., Ovdév 
ravtns iaov. *Av av tavtys x. T. A. ‘‘ Nothing like this foun- 
tain. If then,’ etc.—Below, “Otay avadioxyn, orav Sarava, 
«. T. A, in itself, may perhaps be better referred to the giver of 
alms: ‘‘ when (one) expends, when one lavishes (alms),”’ etc. 
but in that case the connection is obscure. 
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wealth, is higher than the root of evils.— 
Fountains are oftenest found in solitary 
places: let us withdraw our soul from the 
crowd, and alms will gush out with us. Foun- 
tains, the more they are cleaned, the more 
copiously they flow: so with us, the more we 
spend, the more all good grows.—He that has 
a fountain, has nothing to fear: then neither 
let us be afraid. For indeed this fountain is 
serviceable to us for drink, for irrigation, for 
building, for everything. Nothing better than 
this draught: it is not possible for this to 
inebriate. Better to possess such a fountain, 
than to have fountains running with gold. 
Better than all gold-bearing soil is the soul 


which bears this gold. For it advances us, 
not into these earthly palaces, but into those 
above. The gold becomes an ornament to 
the Church of God. Of this gold is wrought 
“the sword of the Spirit (Eph. vi. 17), the 
sword by which the dragon is beheaded. 
From this fountain come the precious stones 
which are on the King’s head. Then let us 
not neglect so great wealth, but contribute 
our alms with largeness, that we may be 
found worthy of the mercy of God, by the 
grace and tender compassion of His only be- 
gotten Son, with Whom to the Father and 
Holy Ghost together be glory, dominion, honor, 
now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


HOMITaY. sXe 
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“Then called he them in, and lodged them. And 
on the morrow Peter went away with them, and 
certain brethren from Joppa accompanied him. 
And the morrow after they entered into Cesarea. 
And Cornelius waited for them, and had called 
together his kinsmen and near friends.”’ 


“He called them in, and lodged them.” 
Good, that first he gives the men friendly 
treatment, after the fatigue of their journey, 
and makes them at home with him; “and on 
the morrow,” sets out with them.” And 
certain accompany him: this too as Provi- 
dence ordered it, that they should be wit- 
nesses afterwards when Peter would need to 
justify himself. ‘ And Cornelius was waiting 
for them, and had called together his kins- 
men and near friends.” This is the part of a 
friend, this the part of a devout man, that 
where such blessings are concerned, he takes 
care that his near friends shall be made par- 
takers of all. Of course (his “near” friends), 
those in whom he had ever full confidence ; 
fearing, with such an interest at stake, to 
entrust the matter to others. In my opinion, 
it was by Cornelius himself that both friends 
and kinsmen had been brought to a better 
mind. ‘And as Peter was coming in, Cor- 
nelius met him, and fell down at his feet, and 
worshipped him.” (v. 25.) This, both to 
teach the others, and by way of giving thanks 
to God, and showing his own humility: 
thereby making it plain, that though he had 
been commanded, yet in himself he had great 
piety. What then did Peter? “But Peter 
took him up, saying, Stand up; I myself also 
am a man.” (v. 26.) Do you mark how, 








before all else (the Apostles) teach them this 
lesson, not to think great things of them? 
“‘ And as he talked with him, he went in, and 
found many that were come together, And 
he said unto them, Ye know how that it is an 
unlawful thing for a man that is a Jew to keep 
company, or come unto one of another 
nation; but God hath showed me that I 
should not call any man common or unclean.” 
(v. 27, 28.) Observe, he straightway speaks of 
the mercy of God, and points out to them that 
it is a great grace that God has shown them. 
Observe also how while he utters great things, 
at the same time he speaks modestly. For he 
does not say, We, being men who do not 
deign to.keep company with any (such), have 
come to you: but what says he? “Ye know” 
—God commanded this*—“ that it is against 
law to keep company with, or come unto, one 
of another nation.” Then he goes on to say, 
“ And to me God has shown”—this he says, 
that none may account the thanks due to him 
—“that I should call no man ”—that it may 
not look like obsequiousness to him, “no 
human being,” says he—“common or un- 
clean.”* (v. 29.) ‘Wherefore also ”—that 





1 So Mss. and Edd. but the clause 6 @eds rodro éxédevoe 
might be better transferred, in the sense, “It is only in obedi- 
ence te God’s command that Icome to you.’’ Below, Eira 
Wa pydes avTa THY xapiv éxyn (A. B. C.D. F. Cat.) émdyer 
(om. C.) Tt pyow; (A.B C. but Cat. for éméyer ri Pal tee. 
Hie Siar Kat emot KeT, AL We tead, Eira émaye, Kav 
eR a €0s (iva pydets avTe Thy Xapiv €xn TavtTa Pyoiv) 

* By saying “‘it is not lawful,” 
specific command in the Mosaic law forbidding intercourse 
with Gentiles. The separateness of the Jewish people from 
the heathen world had, indeed, its basis in the Levitical sys- . 
tem, especially in the regulations concerning ceremonial clean- 
ness. Still the Jews had constant commercial relations,with 


Peter does not refer to any 
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they may not think the affair a breach of the 
law on his part, nor (Cornelius) suppose that 
because he was in a station of command, 
therfore he had complied, but that they may 
ascribe all to God,—‘ wherefore also I came 
without gainsaying as soon as I was sent 
for:” (though) not only to keep company, 
but even to come unto (him) was not permit- 
ted. “TI ask therefore, for what intent ye 
have sent for me.” Already Peter had heard 
the whole matter from the soldiers also, but 
he wishes them first to confess, and to make 
them amenable to the Faith. What then does 
Cornelius? He does not say, Why, did not 
the soldiers tell thee? but observe again, how 
humbly he speaks. For he says, “From the 
fourth day I was fasting until this hour; and 
at the ninth hour I prayed in my house, and, 
behold, a man* stood before me in bright 
clothing, and said, Cornelius, thy prayer is 
heard, and thine alms are come up for a 
memorial before God. And at the ninth 
hour,” he says, “I was praying.” (v. 30, 31.) 
It seems to me, that this man had also fixed 
for himself set times of a life under stricter 
rule, and on certain days.’ For this is why 
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he says, “From the fourth day.” * See how 
great a thing prayer is! When he advanced 
in piety, then the Angel appears to him. 
“From the fourth day:” i. e. of the week; 
not “four days ago.” For, “on the. morrow 
Peter went away with them, and on the mor- 
row after they entered into Casarea:” this 
is one day: and the day on which the persons 
sent came (to Joppa) one day: and on the 
third (the Angel) appeared: so that there are 
two days after that on which (Cornelius) had 
been praying. ‘And, behold, a man stood 
before me in bright clothing:” he does not 
say, an Angel, so unassuming is he: “and 
said, Cornelius, thy prayer is heard, and thine 
alms are had in remembrance in the sight of 
God. Send therefore to Joppa, and call 
hither Simon, whose surname is Peter: he is 
lodged in the house of one Simon a tanner by 
the seaside: who, when he cometh, shall 
speak unto thee. Immediately therefore I 
sent to thee; and thou hast well done. that 
thou art come. Now therefore are we all 
here present before God, to hear all things 
that are commanded thee of God.” (v. 31- 
33.) (0) See” what faith, what piety! He 








other nations. Peter here refers, no doubt, to the customary 
and traditional exclusiveness of his nation which had become 
a social as well as a religious trait, and which had been 
extended far beyond the purport of the Mosaic requirements, 
which had for their end the preservation of the truth and 
urity of the religion of the nation, This exclusive and 
jealous spirit is frequently reflected in the N. T. and contempo- 
raneous literature. The Jewish Christians accuse Peter (Acts 
xi. 3) of eating with the uncircumcised. On another occasion, 
the prejudices of his kinsmen and friends intimidated him and 
constrained him to break off his custom of associating with 
the Gentile Christians at meals (Gal. ii. 1x sq.). ‘* Moses,”’ says 
Josephus, ‘‘ does not allow those who come to us without liv- 
ing according to our laws to be admitted into communion with 
us” (Contra Apion. ii. 29). Tacitus accuses the Jews of har- 
boring “ the bitterest animosity against all other nations” 
(Hist. v. 5) and Juvenal says that they will not point out the 
way except to those of their own religion, and that they will 
* conduct those only to the fountain inquired after who are cir- 
cumcised ’’ (Saz. xiv. 103). How great was the lesson then, 
which Peter had been taught in the vision! Itis not strange 
that it was only gradually learned and practised.—G. B. S. 

1 Kat év trav nuépats: so all the Mss. with Cat. (év mrocv np.) 
and C&cum. If the text be not corrupt, pas must be 
understood to interpret amd rerdprys nu. of the “fourth day of 
the week:” i. e. Cornelius had anticipated, among other 

ious observances, this practice also, viz. of the Wednesday 
‘ast. Otherwise, there is no intelligible connection for the 
following words, Ava yap tovro elmev, “Awd tetaptyns Hmépas. 
This, he says, was an advance in piety: and then it was that 
the Angel appeared tohim. Then he proceeds to argue, that 
that it is not ‘“‘ four days ago,”’ for the time does not amount 
to that number of days: the day on which Peter arrived was 
not the fourth, but between that and the day on which Cor- 
nelius pres. there are but two entire days. It seems that 
this must be St. Chrysostom’s meaning, though it is obscured 
by mistakes of the scribes. B. C. airy mia nucépas kat nv 
FArGov wiae Kal TH TpiTy epavn: ws elvar SevTépay we? Hv TpooHv- 
faro, (A. omits the passage.) E. D. F. Edd. airy mia npepa: 
Kal Hv amyddov ot meudOevtes, ula: Kal Hv HAOov, wlat Kal TH 
teTapTn efavy: ws elvar Sevtépay ped’ jv mpoonvéaro. Cat. and 
(Ec, agree with E. D. F. in supplying the clause omitted in B. 
C., to which however they add wapa KopyyAcov - they have 
also terapty épavyn, but for the last clause they read, waei 
tpitny wpav wed’ Hv mpoonvéato, But the sense intended b 
Chrys. should be: ‘This, the, day (on which they left 
Joppa), is one day (before the day on which Cornelius is 
speaking): and the day on which the messengers from Cor- 
nelius came, one day; (therefore the second day before that 
on which Cornelius is speaking :) and on the third day 
(previous) the Angel appeared: so that, exclusively of the day 
on which Cornelius is speaking, and that on which Cornelius 
prayed, there are two days.’ This sense will be satisfied by 








reading, avry mia nuépas Kai Hv HAVoy of meupOEevtes mapa Kop- 
vynAlov, pla Kai TH TPiTH epavy wWoTe elvar dvd HMepas ped’ Hv 
mpoonvéato, The scribes, mistaking both the drift and the 
method of the calculation, supposed airy yu. to mean “ the 
day of Peter’s arrival:”’ but the day before that was the day 
on which they came away (amyjAdov) from Joppa, and on the 
previous day the messengers arrived (#A¥ov), and on the day 
before that, which is therefore the fourth, the Angel appeared: 
hence they insert the words xal jv amnjAdov ... wia, in order 
to make out the calculation, i. e. to verify the day of the 
Vision as the fourth day before that on which Cornelius is 
speaking. So Cat. dc. and E. D. F. But B. C. retain the 
original reading, and only mistake the abbreviated form wore 
eivat B’ ym., i. e, 6vd Hmépas, as if it meant ‘‘the second day,” 
Sevrépay nuépav. which reading, though unintelligible, was 
retained by the later Editors. But what Chrys. means to 
say, is, that, not reckoning the day of the vision and 
the day of the meeting, there are two whole days: 
therefore the day of the vision was not ‘the fourth 
day hence;”’ consequently, that it means ‘the fourth day 
of the week.” This hasty and ill considered interpreta- 
tion of the expression amd terdptyns Hmépas, Was suggested by 
the circumstance that the rule was to fast on the dies statzo- 
num, TeTpas and mpocaBBaror, to ‘‘the ninth hour:” so that 
the practical scope of the interpretation may be of this kind: 
**See how this man, Gentile as he was, had forestalled our 
rule of discipline: he fasted on the fourth day of the week, 
and to the ninth hour of the day: and see how God was 
pleased to approve of his piety, by sending the Angel to him 
on that day, and at that hour. But you who know the rule, 
and why itis prescribed, do not obey it,’’ etc.—On the Dzes 
Stationum, see Tertull. de /ejun. 1, where in defence of the 
Montanists, who extended the fast beyond the ninth hour, 
(or3 p.m.) he says: Arguunt nos guod stationes plerumque 
in vesperam producamus: tb. 10. gue stationes nostras ut 
indignas, quasdant vero et in serum constitutas, novitatis 
nomine incusant, hoc guogue munus et ex arbitrio obeundum 
esse dicentes,et non ultra nonam detinendum, suo sctlicet 
more: i. e. the Catholics maintained, that the fast on these 
days ought not to be compulsory, nor to be prolonged beyond 
the ninth hour. Epiphan. Axfos. Fid. §. 22. 64 odov mév Tod 
éTovs  vyoteia pudatretar ev TH a’TH ayia KabodKy exKAnoia, 
dni dé teTpade kai mpogaBBatw ews Wpas evvarys. 

* It is wholly improbable that ad tetpatns nuepas refers to 
the fourth day of the week, as Chrys. supposes. The meaning 
is that, four days ago (reckoning from the time when he was 
speaking) he was praying (“‘observing the ninth hour of 
prayer’’) until the time of day at which he was now saying 
these words to Peter. There is still less ground for Chrys- 
ostom’s interpretation if with Lechler, Tischendorf, and West- 
cott and Hort vyoretwy be omitted from the text.—G. B. S. 

2 The letters a, 4, c,d, mark the order of these portions in 
B. C. At the end of (a) the clause, ‘‘We are present,” etc. is 
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knew that it was no word of man that Peter 
spake, when he said, “God hath shown me.” 
Then says the man, “ We are present to hear 
all things that are commanded thee of the 
Lord. (a) Therefore it was that Peter asked, 
‘“* For what intent have ye sent for me?” on 
purpose that he might so speak these very 
words, (7) “Then Peter opened his mouth, 
and said, Of a truth I perceive that God is no 
respector of persons: but in every nation he 
that feareth Him, and worketh righteousness, 
is acceptable to him.” (v. 34, 35.) That is, 
be he uncircumcised or circumcised. (¢) This 
also Paul declaring, saith, ‘‘ For there is no 
respect of persons with God.” * (Rom. ii. 11.) 
(e) What then? (it may be asked) is the man 
yonder in Persia acceptable to Him? If he be 
worthy, in this regard he is acceptable, that it 
should be granted him to be brought unto 
faith (re Katasiolivar TI¢ TLOTEWC)» The Eunuch 
from Ethiopia He overlooked not. ‘What 
shall one say then of the religious men who 
‘have been overlooked?” It is not the case, 
that any (such) ever was overlooked. But 
what he says is to this effect, that God rejects 
no man.f ‘‘In every nation, he that feareth 
God and worketh righteousness:” (by right- 
eousness) he means, all virtue. Mark, how 
he subdues all elation of mind in him. That 
(the Jews) may not seem to be in the condi- 
tion of persons cast off (he adds), “The word 





repeated. In A the order is, a, qd, the rest being omitted: 
in the modern text, 2, d,c,4. and the text, ‘‘ Now therefore 
are we all present,’’ etc. between (c) and (4).—With the inter- 
pretation of dexrds comp. Severianus of Gabala in the Catena on 
X. 4, OK elmev ev mayTi Over 6 ToL@y SiKardavyynY owSeTaL, AAAG 
dexTds eotuv, TOUTED TLV, agvos yiverat TOD SexOHvat. And St. Chrys. 
Flom. vili. 72 1 Cor. C. Sextds aitd éote: *tovtTect, Kader 
kal émuomara. avTov mpds Thy adyGevav, Paul is cited as an 
instance: persecutor as he was, “ yet, because he led a blame- 
less life, and did not these things of human passion, he was 
both accepted and far outwent all. But if some one should 
say, ‘ How is it that such an one, the Greek, kind as he is and 
good and humane, continues in error?’ I answer, that he has 
a fault of a different kind, vainglory or sluggishness of mind, 
or not being in earnest about his salvation, but thinking that all 
the circumstances of his life are mere chance-medley and hap- 
hazard. But by ‘him that worketh righteousness,’ Peter 
means, him that is blameless in all things (comp. zz/ra p. 151.) 
‘ How is it then,’ you will say, ‘ that impure persons 
have been accounted worthy to have the Gospel preached to 
them (katnéubOncav rod knpvyu4.aTos)?’ Because they were will- 
ing and desirous. For some, even which are in error, He 
draws, when they become cleansed from their vices; and 
others coming of their own aecord, He repulses not: many 
also have inherited their piety from their ancestors,” 

* The word mpocwrodAjumtys—‘respector of persons ’’— 
(personarum acceptor, Vulg.) is a term founded upon the 
phrase, AapBavery mpocwrov, an imitation of the Hebrew 
DJ Nw), to accept the person, the presence; to have a favor- 
able or partial regard to the outward appearance,—as opposed 
to 03D Jw, to turn away the face (of the petitioner) i. e, to 
deny him favor or acceptance (x Kgs. ii. 16, 17, 20; 2 Chron. vi. 
42; cf, Gen. xxxii. 21; 1 Kgs. v. i.)—G. B.S. 

+ The pertinent comments of Dr. Gloag may here be fitly 
introduced (v. 35): ‘‘ Peter is here speaking of the admissi- 
bility of the Gentiles into the Church of Christ ; and he here 
asserts that there is no natural obstacle in the way of any one 
who fears God and works righteousness ; that there is now no 
barrier such as circumcision, no external hindrance, but that 
all are equally acceptable to God. As Meyer well puts it, 
Sextos avt@ éotiv indicates the capability in relation to God to 
become a Christian, but not the capability to be saved without 
Christ ; or, as Bengel observes, xox indifferentissimus relig- 
zonum, sed indifferentia nationum hic asseritur.”’ (Gloag, 
Com. in loco).—G. B.S. 








which He sent unto the children of Israel, 
preaching peace by Jesus Christ: He is Lord 
of all (v. 36): this he says also for the sake 
of those present (of the Jews), that He may 
persuade them also: this is, why he forces . 
Cornelius to speak. “He,” saith he, “is 
Lord of all.’ But observe at the very outset, 
“The word,” says he, ‘which He sent unto 
the children of Israel;” he gives them the 
preéminence. Then he adduces (these Gen- 
tiles) themselves as witnesses: “ye know,” 
says he, “the matter which came to pass 
throughout all Judea, beginning at Galilee— 
then he confirms it from this also—‘ after the 
baptism which John preached (v. 37)—(‘ even 
Jesus of Nazareth, how God anointed Him 
with the Holy Ghost and with power.” (v. 38.) 
He does not mean, Ye know Jesus, for they 
did not know Him, but he speaks of the 
things done by Him:+ ‘Who went about 
doing good, and healing all that were op- 
pressed of the devil: by this? he shows that 
many cases of lost senses or paralyzed limbs 
are the devil’s work, and a wrench given to 
the body by him: as also Christ said. “ For 
God was with Him.” Again, lowly terms. 
“And we are witnesses of all things which He 
did, both in the country of the Jews, and in 
Jerusalem ” (v. 39): both “we,” saith he, and 
ye. Then the Passion, and the reason why 
they do not believe: ‘Whom also they slew, 
and hanged on a tree. Him God raised up 
the third day, and showed Him openly; not 
to all the people, but unto witnesses chosen 
before of God, even to us, who did eat and 
drink with Him after He rose from the dead. 
(v. 40, 41.) This is a proof of the Resurrec- 
tion. ‘And he commanded us to preach unto 
the people, and to testify that it is He which 
was ordained of God to be the Judge of quick 
and dead.” (v. 42.) This is great. Then he 
adduces the testimony from the Prophets: 
“To Him give all the prophets witness, that 
through His name, whosoever believeth in 
Him shall receive remission of sins. (v. 43.) 
+ There is no sufficient reason for the statement of Chrys, 
that those to whom Peter spoke did not know Jesus. It is 
meant that they were acquainted with the chief facts of his 
life. Grammatically Inoovy (38) must be construed as the 
object (resumed in another form) of sets oiSare (37). Resi- 
dents in Cesarea must have heard of Jesus’ teaching and mir- 
hey aoe i lifetime on earth. Moreover, the apostles 
ght in the neighboring cities and wrought miracles, 
eae ery Philip had been for some little time residing and 
oring in Czesarea itself (Acts viii. 40).—G. B.S. 
1 Evreddev Setkvuct ToAAas Tpwoets StaBoALKas Kat Stactpodny 
Le -nteearecbay) eonaree (Cat., cwuarwv) vm’ éxetvou yevouevas, 
t npwovs here includes loss of sight, speech, hearin 
palsied or withered limbs. ‘‘ He shows that these are diabol, 
ical, and that they are a violent wrenching, or distortion, of 


the body from its proper condition, caused by him.’”? The 
sense requires either diacrpopas or yevowevnv, The next sen- 
tence, wamep kat 6 Xpiotos Edeyev, omitted by Edd., though, ex- 
cept E., all the Mss. and Cat. have it, may refer to such ex~ 
pressions as that in Luke xiii. 16. Or, it May be in its 
place sites the following clause, ‘‘ For God was with Him: 
again, a lowly expression: jus i ae 

agains. ® eee just as Christ spake: “for My 
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This is a proof of that which was about to be: 
this is the reason why he here cites the 
Prophets. 

But let us look over again what relates 
to Cornelius. (Recapitulation.) He sent, it 
it says, to Joppa to fetch Peter. “He was 
waiting for him,” etc; see how fully he be- 
lieved that Peter would certainly come: (4) 
*““and1 fell down at his feet, and worshipped 
him.” (v. 24, 25.) (2) Mark how on every 
side it is shown how worthy he is! (So) 
the Eunuch there desired Philip to come up 
and sit in the chariot (ch. viii. 31), although 
not knowing who he was, upon no other 
introduction (érayyetiac) than that given by 
the Prophet. But here Cornelius fell at his 
feet. (¢) “Stand up, I myself also am a 
man.” (v. 26.) Observe how free from 
adulation his speech is on all occasions, 
and how full of humility. ‘And conversing 
with) (him, she- came in.” —(@). <(vy .27:) 
Conversing about what? I suppose saying 
these words: “I myself also am a man,” 
fe) Do you mark (Peter’s) unassuming 
temper? He himself also shows that his 
coming is God’s doing: ‘“ Ye know that it 
is unlawful for a man that is a Jew,” etc. 
(v. 28.) And why did he not speak of the 
linen sheet? Observe Peter’s freedom from 
all vainglory: but, that he is sent of God, 
this indeed he mentions; of the manner in 
which he was sent, he speaks not at present ; 
when the need has arisen, seeing he had 
said, “Ye know that it is unlawful for a 
man that is a Jew to keep company with, 
or to come unto, one of another nation,” he 
simply adds, “but to me God hath shown,” 
etc. There is nothing of vainglory here. 
“©All ye,” he says, “know.” He makes 
their knowledge stand surety for him. But 
Cornelius says, “We are present before 
4God to hear all things that are commanded 
thee of the Lord” (v. 33): not, Before man, 
but, “Before God.” This is the way one 
ought to attend to God’s servants. Do you 
see his awakened mind? do you see how 
worthy he was of all these things? “And 
Peter,” it says, “opened his mouth, and 
said, Of a truth I perceive that God is no 
respecter of persons.” (v. 34.) This he 
said also by way of justifying himself with 
the Jews then present. For, being at the 
point to commit the Word to these (Gentiles), 
he first puts this by way of apology. What 
then? Was He “a respecter of persons” 
beforetime? God forbid! For beforetime 
likewise it was just the same: ‘“ Every one,” 





1 The letters denote the order of the parts in the Mss, and 
dd. 








as he saith, “that feareth Him, and worketh 
righteousness, would be acceptable to Him.” 
As when Paul saith, ‘“ For when the Gentiles 
which have not the Law, do by nature the 
things of the Law.” (Rom. ii. 14.) “That 
feareth God and worketh righteousness :” 
he assumes? both doctrine and manner of 
life: is “accepted with Him;” for, if He 
did not overlook the Magi, nor the Ethiopian, 
nor the thief, nor the harlot, much more them 
that work righteousness, and are willing, shall 
He in anywise not overlook. ‘“ What say 
you then to this, that there are likely per- 
sons (émeueic), men of mild disposition, and 
yet they will not believe?” (Above, p. 149, 
note *.) Lo, you have yourself named the 
cause: they will not. But besides the likely 
person he here speaks of is not this sort of 
man, but the man “that worketh righteous- 
ness:” that is, the man who in all points is 
virtuous and irreproachable, when he has 
the fear of God as he ought to have it. But 
whether a person be such, God only knows. 
See how this man was acceptable: see how, 
as soon as he heard, he was persuaded. 
“Yes, and now too,” say you, “every one 
would be persuaded, be who he may.” But 
the signs that are now, are much greater 
than those, and more wonderful.—Then Peter 
commences his teaching, and reserves for 
the Jews the privilege of their birth. ‘The? 
word,” he says, ‘which He sent unto the 
children of Israel, preaching peace (v. 36), 
not bringing judgment. He is sent to the 
Jews also: yet for all this He did not spare 
them. ‘Preaching peace through Jesus 
Christ. He is Lord of all.” First he dis- 
courses of His being Lord and in exceeding 
elevated terms, seeing he had, to deal with a 
soul more than commonly elevated, and that 
took all in with ardor. Then he proves how 
He was Lord of all, from the things which 
He achieved “throughout all Judea. For ye 
know,” saith he, “the matter which came to 
pass throughout all Judea:” and, what is the 
wonderful part of it, “beginning at Galilee: 
after the baptism which John preached.” (v. 
37.) First he speaks of His success, and then 
again he says concerning Him, “ Jesus of Naz- 
areth.” Why, what a stumbling-block, this 





2 Kat Séyma TiOnor (E. Edd. eiodyer) kai modirevav, i.e. “it is 
assumed, or the case is put, that the person has the right doc- 
trine, of the One True God (that feareth God), and that he 
is of a right conversation (that worketh righteousness.)”’ 

3JIn the Mss. and Edd, the order is confused. In the old 
text: ‘‘The word—Lord of all. First he discourses—with 
ardor. Yet for all this He did not spare them. Then he 
proves how He is Lord of all. Which He sent, preaching 

ood tidings, not bringing judgment. [3.] He is sent from 
God to the Jews. Then He shows this withal from the things 
which He achieved,” etc. So, with verbal alterations, the 
modern text, except that it omits the clause, ov wyy ovdé ovTws 
édpeioato. 
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birthplace! ‘“ How1 God anointed Him with 
the Holy Ghost and with power. ‘(v. 38.) 
Then again the proof—how does that appear ? 
—from the good that He did. ‘Who went 
about doing good, and healing all that were op- 
pressed of the devil:” and the greatness of 
the power shown when He overcomes the 
devil; and the cause, “* Because God was with 
Him.” Therefore also the Jews spake thus : 
“ We know that Thou art a teacher come from 
God: for none can do these miracles except 
God be with him.” (John iii. 2.) Then, 
when he has shown that He was sent from 
God, he next speaks of this, that He was 
slain: that thou mayest not imagine? aught 
absurd. Seest thou how far they are from 
hiding the Cross out of view, nay, that to- 
gether with the other circumstances they put 
also the manner? “Whom also,” it says, 
“they slew by hanging on a tree. And 
gave Him,” it is added, “to be made mani- 
fest not to all the people, but to witnesses 
before ordained of God, even unto us:” 
and yet it was (Christ) Himself that elected 
them; but this also he refers to God. “To 
the before-ordained,” he says, “even to us, 
who did. eat and drink with Him after that 
He was risen from the dead. . (v. 39, 41.) 
See whence he fetches his assurance of the 
resurrection. What is the reason that being 
risen he did no sign, but only ate and drank ? 
Because the Resurrection itself was a great 
sign, and of this nothing was so much® a sign 
as the eating and drinking. “To testify,” 
saith he—in a manner calculated to alarm— 
that they may not have it in their power 
to fall back upon the excuse of ignorance : 
and he does not say, “that He is the Son of 
God,” but, what would most alarm them, 
“that it is He which is ordained of God, 
to be the Judge of quick and dead.” (v. 
42.) “To him give all the Prophets wit- 
ness,” etc, (v. 43.) When by the terror he 
has agitated them, then he brings in the 
pardon, not spoken from himself but from 
the Prophets. And what is terrifying is 
from him, what is mild from the Proph- 
ets. 

All ye that have received this forgiveness, 
all ye to whom it has been vouchsafed to 
attain unto faith, learn, I beseech you, the 


greatness of the Gift, and study not to be in- 


1 Here also the order in the Mss. is confused. 
proof. How God—with. power. 
who went about—of the devil. Then from the good that He 
did, and the greatness,” etc. The modern text has the same 
order, and the alterations do not affect the sense. 

2 Perhaps it should be davracdy, ‘* that he (Cornelius) may 
not imagine,” etc., therefore he mentions first the Divine Mis- 
sion, then the Crucifixion. _ “| F 

3 ravrns dé ovdev odTw THMELOV MELOY Hv, WS TO Hayelvy Kal mecY. 
Cat. rightly omits mecGov nv. E, Edd, ovtws eis dmoderé petgov, 
as. 


“* Again 
Whence does this appear? 








solent to your ‘Benefactor. For we obtained 
forgiveness, not that we should become worse, 
but to make us far better and more excellent. 
Let none say that God is the cause of 
our evil doings, in that He did not punish, 
nor take vengeance. If (as it is said) a ruler 
having taken a murderer, lets him go, say, is 
he (not)* judged to be the cause of the mur- 
ders afterwards committed? See then, how 
we expose God to the tongues of the wicked. 
For what do they not say, what leave un- 
uttered? ‘“(God) Himself,’ say they, “al- 
lowed them; for he ought to have punished 
them as they deserved, not to honor them, nor 
crown them, nor admit them to the foremost 
privileges, but to punish and take vengeance 
upon them: but he that, instead of this, hon- 
ors them, has made them to be such as they 
are.” Do not, I beseech and implore you, do 
not let any man utter such speech as far as we 
are concerned, Better to be buried ten thou- 
sand times over, than that God through us 
should be so spoken of! The Jews, we read, 
said to (Christ) Himself, “Thou that de- 
stroyest the Temple, and in three days build- 
est it up, come down from the Cross” (Matt. 
xxvii. 40): and again, “If Thou be the Son of 
God:” but the reproaches here are more 
grievous than those, that® through us He 
should be called a teacher of wickedness! 
Let us cause the very opposite to be said, by 
having our conversation worthy of Him that 
calleth us, and (worthily) approaching to the 
baptism of adoption. For great indeed is the 
might of baptism (dericuaroc): it makes them 
quite other men than they were, that partake 
of the gift; it does not let the men be men 


4 The original reporter seems to have mistMderstood what 
was said. ff eimé woe be retained, we must read ovdxi avtos. 
The sense is, ‘‘ Take heed lest any lay the blame of your evil 
doings upon God. For you know what would be said of a 
magistrate who should let a murderer go unpunished; that he 
would be held responsible for all the murders that may be 
afterwards done by that man, or in consequence of his impu- 
nity. Dread lest through your misconduct God be thus blas— 
phemed.” But—as if Chrysostom’s meaning had been, Since 
God’s purpose in forgiving us our sins was, that we should 
lead more virtuous and holy lives, therefore let none presume 
to say that God, by forgiving us, is the cause of the evil 
poines of which we are afterwards guilty ’”’—the modern text 
(E. D. F. Edd.) goes on thus: ‘ For say, if a magistrate, etc. 
is he judged to be the cause of the murders thereafter com- 
mitted? By no means. And how is it that we ourselves, 
while, by the things we dare to do, we expose God to be 


insulted by godless tongues, do not fear and shudder? For 
what,”’ etc. 
5. D, F. Edd. ‘Therefore, that it may not be possible 


for Him through us to be called, etc., and lest by the very fact. 
of His being thus blasphemed ; we ourselves become able to 
the punishment thereof (‘ For through you,’ it is written, * My 
Name is blasphemed among the Gentiles,’) let us cause the 
very opposite to be said, by having our conversation worthy 
of Him that calleth us, and (worthily) approaching to the bap- 
tism of adoption. For great indeed,” etc. In C, it is: 
‘teacher of wickedness. Let us cause the very opposite to be 
said. For great indeed,” etc. B. ‘teacher of wickedness. 
For great indeed,’ etc. But the genuineness of the 
latter clauses, aéiws to} KadodvTos moAtTevdmevor Kat TT THS 
viobeias mpootdyTes Bantiowart, which are also needed by the 
following context, is attested by A. which retains them; for 


this Ms. abridges much, but never borrows from the modern 
text. 


vem ve 
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(and nothing more). Make thou the Gentile 
(tov "EAAjva), to believe that great is the might 
of the Spirit, that it has new-moulded, that it 
has fashioned thee anew. Why waitest thou for 
the last gasp, like a runaway slave, like a 
malefactor, as though it were not thy duty to 
live unto God? Why dost thou stand affected 
to Him, as if thou hadst in Him a ruthless, 
cruel Master? What can be more heartless 
(weyxpérepov), what more miserable, than those 
who make that the time to receive baptism ? 
God made thee a friend, and vouchsafed thee 
all His good things, that thou mayest act the 
part of a friend. Suppose you had done some 
man the greatest of wrongs, had insulted him, 
-and brought upon him disgraces without end, 
suppose you had fallen into the hands of the 
person wronged, and he, in return for all this, 
had honored you; made you partaker of all 
that he had, and in the assembly of his 
friends, of those in whose presence he was in 
sulted, had crowned you, and declared that 
he would hold you as his own begotten son, 
and then straightway had died: say, would 
you not have bewailed him? would you not 
have deemed his death a calamity ? would you 
not have said, Would that he were alive, that 
I might have it in my power to make the 
fit return, that I might requite him, that I 
might show myself not base to my benefactor ? 
So then, where it is but man, this is how you 
would act; and where it is God, are you 
eager to be gone, that you may not requite 
your benefactor for so great gifts? Nay 
rather, choose the time for coming to Him so 
that you shall have it in your power to requite 
Him like for like. True,’ say you, but I can- 
not keep (the gift), Has God commanded im- 
possibilities? Hence it is that all is clean re- 
versed, hence that, all the world over, every 
thing is marred—because nobody makes it his 
mark to live after God. Thus those who are 
yet Catechumens, because they make this 
their object, (how they may defer baptism to 
the last,) give themselves no concern about 
leading an upright life: and those who have 
been baptized (¢wrofevrec), whether it be be- 
cause they received it as children, or whether 
it be that having received it in sickness, and 
afterwards recovered (dveveyxévrec), they had no 
(Edd. omit the two latter clauses,) which, being out of place 
here, and required below, we have transposed to the begin- 
ning of the set of questions Mj yap ov« év x. 7. A.—Below, he 
laments that the Catechumens, while delaying their baptism, 
if possible, to their dying hour, think themselves no way con- 
cerned to lead a virtuous life: of the baptism he distinguishes 
three classes: 1. those who received the sacrament in infancy; 
2. those who were baptized in sickness and fear of death, but 
afterwards recovered: both which sorts, he says, are alike 
careless (the former because baptized in unconscious infancy), 
the latter because they did not think to survive, and had no 
hearty desire to live to the glory of God; 3. those baptized 


in mature age, and in health; and these also, if at the time 
their affections were kindled, soon let the flame go out. 








hearty desire to live on (to the glory of God), 
So it is, that neither do these make an earnest 
business of it: nay, even such as received it in 
health, have little enough to show of any good 
impression, and warmly affected for the time, 
these also presently let the fire go out. Why 
do you flee? why do you tremble? what is it 
you are afraid of? You do not mean to say 
that you are not permitted to follow your busi- 
ness? I do not part you from your wife! 
No, it is from fornication that 1 bar you. I 
do not debar you from the enjoyment of your 
wealth? No, but from covetousness and 
rapacity. I do not oblige you to empty out 
all your coffers? No, but to give some small 
matter according to your means to them that 
lack, your superfluities to their need, and not 
even this unrewarded. We do not urge you 
to fast? We do but forbid you to besot 
yourselves with drunkenness and gormandiz- 
ing. The things we would retrench are but 
the very things which bring you disgrace; 
things which even here, on this side of hell- 
fire, you yourselves confess to be things to be 
shunned and hated. We do not forbid you to 
be glad and to rejoice? Nay, only rejoice 
not with a disgraceful and unbecoming merri- 
ment. What is it you dread, why are you 
afraid, why do you tremble? Where mar- 
riage is, where enjoyment of wealth, where food 
in moderation, what matter of sin is there in 
these things? And yet, they that are without 
enjoin the opposites to these, and are obeyed, 
For they demand not according to thy means, 
but they say, Thou must give thus much: and 
if thou allege poverty, they will? make no ac- 
count of that. Not so Christ: Give, saith 
He, of what thou hast, and I inscribe thee in 
the first rank. Again those say, If thou wilt 
distinguish thyself, forsake father, mother, 
kindred, friends, and keep close attendance 
on the Palace, laboring, toiling, slaving, dis~ 
tracted, suffering miseries without number. 
Not so Christ; but keep thou, saith He, at 
home with thy wife, with thy children, and as 
for thy daily occupations reform and regulate 
them on the plan of leading a peaceable life, 
free from cares and from perils. True, say 
you, but the other promises wealth. Aye, but 
Christ a kingdom, and more, He promises 
wealth also with it. For, “Seek ye,” saith 





2 otS:v mpogrojgovtat, meaning perhaps, “they will pre- 
tend to make no account of that: they will say that chat makes 
no difference.” Edd. from E. only, ov ottws adioravrar, 
“they do not desist for all that.””—-Below: kai avra ravta 
SudmAatrekal pvdurce: i. e. Christ does not require you to 
abandon your calling in life, but these same occupations and 
duties of your station He bids you to mould and bring into 
entire conformity with His commandments:—rov ampayyova 
Biov Gqv Kai axivéuvoy : something is wanting, the sense being, 
‘*‘ making it your object (not to obtain distinction, wealth, etc, 
but) to (ad a anier life in godliness and honesty.” Savile 
reads 676. 
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He, “the kingdom of Heaven, and all these 
things shall be added unto you” (Matt. vi. 33) : 
throwing in,* by way of additional boon, what 
the other holds out as the main thing: and the 
Psalmist says, he has “never seen the right- 
eous forsaken, nor his seed begging their 
bread.” (Ps, xxxvii. 25.) Let us set about 
practising virtue, let us make a beginning; let 
us only lay hold on it, and you shall see 
what the good will be. For surely in these 
(worldly) objects you do not succeed so with- 
out labor, that you should be so faint-hearted 
for these (higher) objects—that? you should 
say, Those are to be had without labor, these 
only with toil. Nay,—what need to tell you 
what is the true state of the case ?—those are 
had only with greater labor. Let us not re- 
coil from the Divine Mysteries, I beseech 
you. Look not at this, that one who was bap- 
tized before thee, has turned out ill, and has 
fallen from his hope: since among soldiers 
also we see some not doing their duty by the 
service, while we see others distinguishing 
themselves, and we do not look only at the 
idle ones, but we emulate these, the men who 
are successful. But besides, consider how 
many, after their baptism, have of men be- 
come angels! Fear the uncertainty of the 
future. ‘Asa thief in the night,’ so death 
comes: and not merely as a thief, but while 
we sleep it sets upon us, and carries us off 
while we are idling. To this end has God 
made the future uncertain, that we may spend 
our time in the practice of virtue, because of 


the uncertainty of expectation. But He is 
merciful, say you. How long shall we hear 
this senseless, ridiculous talk? J affirm not 


only that God is merciful, but that nothing 
ean be more merciful than He, and that He 
orders all things concerning us for our good. 
How many all their life do you see afflicted 
with the worst form of leprosy! (é éépavre 
dudyovrac, ‘“Elephantiasis,”) how many blind from 
their earliest youth even to old age! others 
who have lost their eyesight, others in pov- 
erty, others in bonds, others again in the 
mines, others entombed (karaywobévrac) together, 
others (slaughtered) in wars! These things 
say you, do not look like mercy. Say, could 
He not have prevented these things had He 
wished, yet He permits them? True, say you. 


1 Kai émt mpooOyxns méper, & mponyousévws éxetvos' Kat ovK 
eidev, pyot, dikavoy x.7. A. The modern text (E. D, F. Edd.) 
inverts the meaning: Kat éxetvos pév ovdé ev mpocOyKys wéper, 
obtos 5é kat mponyounevws. ‘ And the former does not even by 
way of additional boon (hold out this), the latter (Christ) as the 
main thing.”’ Adding, “ I have been young, saith (the Psalm- 
ist), for indeed I am become old: and I never saw,” etc. 

Zips Koeidd. << Ves,” say you, ‘those (are to be had) 
without labor, these with labor." Away with (such talk): it is 
not, no it is not so, but if one must say the truth, those (objects) 
are more yoked with toils, and are achieved with greater toil ; 
but these, if we choose, easily.” 








Say, those who are blind from their infancy, 
why are they so? I will not tell you, until 
you promise me to receive baptism, and, being 
baptized, to live aright. It is not right to give 
you the solution of these questions. The 
preaching is not meant just for amusement. 
For even if I solve this, on the back of this 
follows another question: of such questions 
there is a bottomless deep. Therefore*® do 
not get into a habit of looking to have them 
solved for you: else we shall never stop ques- 
tioning. For look, if I solve this, I do but 
lead the way to question upon question, num- 
berless as the snowflakes. So that this is 
what we learn, rather to raise questions, not to 
solve the questions that are raised. For even 
if we do solve them, we have not solved them 
altogether, but (only) as far as man’s reason- 
ing goes. The proper solution of such ques- 
tions is faith: the knowing that God does all 
things justly and mercifully and for the best: 
that to comprehend the reason of them is im- 
possible. This is the one solution, and an- 
other better than this exists not. For say, 
what is the use of having a question solved ? 
This, that one needs no longer to make a 
question of the thing which is solved. And if 
thou get thyself to believe this, that all things 
are ordered by the Providence of God, Who, 
for reasons known to Himself, permits some 
things and actively works others, thou art rid 
of the need of questioning, and hast gotten 
the gain of the solution. But let us come 
back to our subject. Do you not see such 
numbers of men suffering chastisements ? 
God (say you) permits these things to be. 
Make the right use of the health of the body, 
in order to the health of the soul, But you 
will say, What is the use to me of labors and 
toil, when it is in my power to get quit of all 
(my sins) without labor? In the first place, 
this is not certain. It may happen, that a 
person not only does not get quit of his sins 
without labor, but that he departs hence with 
all his sins upon him. However, even if this 
were certain, still your argument is not to be 
tolerated. He has drawn thee to the con- 
tests: the golden arms lie there. When you 
ought to take them, and to handle them, you 
wish to be ingloriously saved, and to do no 
good work! Say, if war broke out, and the 
Emperor were here, and you saw some charg-' 
ing into the midst of the phalanxes of the 
enemy, hewing them down, dealing wounds by 
thousands, others thrusting (with the sword’s 
Bs Ce Saye Be cera iiders Sevrobe, eo) AWA Samia 
selves not oniy Wo srk th Sition Ch eeeeeesheaet Bach 
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point), others bounding (now here, now there), 
others dashing on horseback, and_ these 
praised by the Emperor, admired, applauded, 
crowned: others on the contrary thinking 
themselves well off if they take no harm, and 
keeping in the hindmost ranks, and sitting 
idly there; then after the close of the war, the 
former sort summoned, honored with the 
greatest gifts, their names proclaimed by the 
heralds: while of the latter, not~even the 
name becomes known, and their reward of 
the good obtained is only that they are safe : 
which sort would you wish to belong to? 
Why, if you were made of stone, if you were 
more stupid even than senseless and lifeless 
things, would you not ten thousand times 





rather belong to the former? Yea, I beseech 
and implore you. For if need were to fall 
fighting, ought you not eagerly to choose this? 
See you not how it is with them that have 
fallen in the wars, how illustrious they are, 
how glorious? And yet they die a death, 
after which there is no getting honor from the 
emperor. But in that other war, there is 
nothing of the kind, but thou shalt in any 
wise be presented with thy scars. Which 
scars, even without persecutions, may it be 
granted all us to have to exhibit, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, with Whom to the 
Father and the Holy Ghost together be glory, 
dominion, honor, now and ever, and world 
without end. Amen. 





OM TB 20... 


ACTS X. 44, 46. 


“While Peter yet spake these words, the Holy Ghost 
fell on all them which heard the word. And they 
of the circumcision which believed were aston- 
ished, as many as came with Peter, because that on 
the Gentiles also was poured out the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. For they heard them speak with 
tongues, and magnify God.” 


OpsERVE God’s providential management. 
He does not suffer the speech to be finished, 
nor the baptism to take place upon a com- 
mand of Peter, but, when He has made it evi- 
dent how admirable their state of mind is, and 
a beginning is made of the work of teaching, 
and they have believed that assuredly baptism 
is the remission of sins, then forthwith comes 
the Spirit upon them. Now this is done by 
God’s so disposing it as to provide for Peter a 
mighty ground of justification.* And it is not 
simply that the Spirit came upon them, but, 
“they spake with tongues:” which was the 
thing that astonished those who had come to- 





* This is the only instance in the Acts in which the Holy 
Spirit is said to be given anterior to baptism (cf. xix. 5, 6) 
which was generally accompanied by the laying on of hands 
by the apostles. A special reason is observable here which 
greatly diminishes the force of Baur’s objections to the his- 
toricity of the narrative drawn from this exceptional order of 
events, viz: the marked receptivity of Cornelius and his com- 
pany. Perhaps it was intended by divine providence to 
signalize this bringing in of the first fruits of the Gentiles by 
showing how little the gifts of grace are conditioned upon 
outward rites. Some critics suppose that this gift of the 
Spirit before baptism was granted to impress Peter with the 
idea of the admissibility of the Gentiles, but this seems 
unnecessary, as he had been taught this lesson already by the 
vision and had distinctly avowed his conviction (v. 35). 
Chrysostom’s exposition is in the line of the latter interpreta- 
tion; he forcibly calls this gift of the Spirit an amodoyia 
weyddn for Peter. The principle which Bengel lays down in 
his comments—/iberum gratia habet ordinem—together with 
the special significance of the occasion is a sufficient explana. 
tion of the apparently exceptional manner of the bestowment 
of the Spirit here.—G. B. S, 





gether. They altogether disliked the matter, 
wherefore it is that the whole is of God; and 
as for Peter, it may almost be said, that he is 
present only to be taught* (with them) the 
lesson, that they must take the Gentiles in 
hand, and that they themselves are the per- 
sons by whom this must be done. For where- 
as after all these great events, still both in 
Czsarea and in Jerusalem a questioning is 
made about it, how would it have been if these 
(tokens) had not gone step by step with the 
progress of the affair? Therefore it is that 
this is carried to a sort of excess.? Peter 
seizes his advantage, and see the plea he 
makes of it. ‘*Can any man forbid water, 
that these should not be baptized, which have 
received the Holy Ghost as well as we?” 
(v. 47.) Mark the issue to which he brings it; 
how he has been travailing to bring this forth. 
So (entirely) was he of this mind! “ Can any 
one, he asks, “forbid water?” It is the lan- 
guage, we may almost say, of one triumph- 
antly pressing his advantage (éreyaivovroc) 





1 Kai 6 Tlétpos cxeddv amAw@s maperte madevomevos, Erasm. 
Sere sinpliciter adest ut discat. Not meaning that St. 
Peter needed to be taught (see above p. 146, note 1), but that 
—such is the oicovoyia for his exculpation—it is made to ap- 
pear as if he needed the lesson and was now taught it, and had 
his misapprehensions rectified in common with them. Ben., 
entirely mistaking the meaning, has guas¢ fortutto adest 
docens, g 

2 Kat dua todro med wdrepBodns yiveroar. Erasm. /dcirco 
hec cum excellentia guadan fiebant, Ben. deo hec modo 
singulart fiunt, But the meaning is, ‘‘ There is a lavish array 
of Divine interpositions. The mission of the Angel to Cor- 
nelius, Peter’s vision, the command given by the Spirit, above 
all, the gift of the Holy Ghost and the speaking with tongues 
before the baptism. This last was in itself an unanswerable 
declaration of the will of God, and sufficed for the Apostle’s 
justification. The others are ex mepvovoias, arguments ex 
abundanti,” 
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against such as would forbid, such as should 
say that this ought not to be. The whole 
thing, he says, is complete, the most essential 
part of the business, the baptism with which 
we were baptized. ‘And he commanded 
them to be baptized in the name of Jesus 
Christ.” (v. 48.) After he has cleared him- 
self, then, and not before, he commands 
them to be baptized: teaching them by the 
facts themselves. Such was the dislike 
the Jews had to it! Therefore it is that 
he first clears himself, although the very 
facts cry aloud, and then gives the command. 
“Then prayed they him ”—well might they do 
so— to tarry certain days:” and with a good 
courage thenceforth he does tarry. 

“ And the Apostles and brethren that were 
in Judea heard that the Gentiles had also 
received the word of God. And when Peter 
was come up to Jerusalem, they that were of 
the circumcision contended with him, saying, 
Thou wentest in to men uncircumcised, and 
didst eat with them.” (ch. xi. 1-3.) After 
such great things, “they of the circumcision 
contended:” not the Apostles; God forbid! 
It means, they took no small offence.* And 
see what they allege. They do not say, Why 
didst thou preach? but, Why didst thou eat 
with them? But Peter, not stopping to notice 
this frigid objection—for frigid indeed it is— 
takes his stand (icrarw) on that great argu- 
ment, If they had the Spirit Itself given them, 
how could one refuse to give them the bap- 
tism? But how came it that in the case of 
the Samaritans this did not happen, but, on 
the contrary, neither before their baptism nor 
after it was there any controversy, and there 
they did not take it amiss, nay, as soon as 
they heard of it, sent the Apostles for this 
very purpose? (ch. viii. 14.) True, but 
neither in the present case is this the thing 
they complain of; for they knew that it was 
of Divine Grace: what they say is, Why didst 
thou eat with them? Besides, the difference ! 
is not so great for Samaritans as it is for Gen- 
tiles. Moreover, it is so managed (as part of 
the Divine plan) that he is accused in this 





* Some critics (as Meyer, Olshausen) have affirmed the oppo- 
site of what Chrys. states,in regard to the oe é« mepitours. 
He excludes the apostles from this category; they would include 
them. The 6c é« meprtouyjs, however, seem to have been a 
special class of Christians in the mind of the writer. In 
expressing the fact that the Church learned of the reception 
of the Gentiles, the ‘‘ apostles and brethren”’ are named, but 
when the narrative advances to the thought of the contention 
against Peter on account of it, a mew term is chosen; the 
writer could not allow the same subject to stand for the verb 
Svexpivovto, but chooses another term—6e é« mepitouys. The 
two subjects, then, can hardly be identical. The phrase more 
probably denotes judaizing Christians, i. e. those who gave 
special prominence to the Law and the necessity of circum- 
cision (So Lechler, Gloag, Alford).—G. B. S. 

1”AAAws Sé oF TogovTOV To Stadhopov Zauapert@v Kai evar, 
Edd. (from E. alone,) for ov rogovrov have odd kal azecpov, 
‘“sreat and infinite the difference between Samaritans and 
Gentiles.” 








way: on purpose that they may learn: for 
Peter, without some cause given, would not 
have related the vision. But observe his free- 
dom from all elation and vainglory. For it 
says, “But Peter rehearsed the matter from 
the beginning, and expounded it by order unto 
them, saying, I was in the city of Joppa, pray- 
ing:”’ he does not say why, nor on what occa- 
sion: “and in a trance I saw a vision, a 
certain vessel descend, as it had been a great 
sheet, let down from heaven by four corners; 
and it came even to me (v. 4, 5): upon the 
which when I had fastened mine eyes, I consid- 
ered, and saw fourfooted beasts of the earth, 
and wild beasts, and creeping things, and fowls 
of the air. And I heard a voice saying unto 
me, Arise, Peter; slay and eat.” (v.6,7.) As 
much as to say, This of itself was enough to 
have persuaded me—my having seen the linen 
sheet: but moreover a Voice was added. 
“ But I said, Not so, Lord: for nothing com- 
mon or unclean hath at any time entered into 
my mouth.” (v. 8.) Do you mark? “TI did 
my part,” says he: “‘T said, that 9 Wave 
never eaten aught common or unclean:” 
with reference to this that they said, “ Thou 
wentest in, and’ didst eat with them.’ But 
this he does not say to Cornelius: for there 
was no need to mention it to him. “ But the 
voice answered me again from heaven, What 
God hath cleansed, that call not thou com- 
mon, And this was done three times: and all 
were drawn up again into heaven.” (v. 9, ro.) 
The essential points were those” (that ensued 
at Czxsarea); but by these he prepares the 
way for them. Observe how he justifies him- 
self (by reasons), and forbears to use his 
authority as teacher. For the more mildly he 
expresses himself, the more tractable he makes 
them. “ At no time,” says he, “has aught 
common or unclean entered into my mouth.— 
And, behold—this too was part of his defence 
—three men stood at the house in which I 
was, sent to me from Caesarea. And the 
Spirit bade me go with them, nothing doubt- 
ing.” (v. 11, 12.) Do you mark that it is 
to the Spirit the enacting of laws belongs! - 
‘And these also accompanied me ”—nothing 
can be more lowly, when he alleges the breth- 
ren for witnesses !—“ these six men, and we 
entered into the man’s house: and he showed 
us how he had seen an angel in his house, 
which stood and said unto him, Send men to 
Joppa, and call for Simon, whose surname is 
Peter; who shall tell thee words, whereby thoy 
ee 


,? A. B.C, (after v. 11, which we have removed), “Exeiva 
avaykata nv (read Ta dv.) dAAA Sia TOVTWY adTa KaTacKevacer, 
By éxetva he means, what we have heard above, what hap- 
pened at Czsarea. The modern text (Edd.): ‘* What points 
were essential, he relates, but of the rest he is silent: or rather 
by these he confirms them also, kal atta KatacKevdger,” 


ee 
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and all thy house shall be saved.” (v. 13, 14.) 
And he does not mention the words spoken 
by the Angel to Cornelius, ‘ Thy prayers and 
thine alms are come up for a memorial before 


* God, that he may not disgust them; but what 


sayshe? “ He shall tell thee words, whereby 
thou and all thy house shall be saved:” with 
good reason this is added Also he says 
nothing of the man’s fitness (émecéc). “The 
Spirit,” he might say, “ having sent-(me), God 
having commanded, on the one part having 
summoned (me) through the Angel, on the 
other urging (me) on, and solving my doubt 
about the things, what wasI todo?” He says 


none of these things, however: but makes his 


strong point of what happened last, which even 
in itself was an incontrovertible argument. 
“ Aud as I began to speak,” etc. (v. 15.) 
Then why did not this happen alone? Of 
superabundance (é zepwvoiac) this is wrought 
by God, that it might be shown that the be- 
ginning too was not from the Apostle. But 
had he set out of his own motion, without any 
of these things having taken place, they would 
Kave been very much hurt: so? that from the 
beginning he disposes their minds in his favor 
* * : saying to them, ‘“‘ Who have received 
the Holy Ghost even as we.” And not con- 
tent with this, he reminds them also of the 
words of the Lord: ‘‘ Then remembered I the 
word of the Lord, how that he said, John in- 
deed baptized with water; but ye shall be 
baptized with the Holy Ghost.” (v. 16.) He 
means, that no new thing has happened, but 
just what the Lord foretold. ‘“ But* there 
was no need to baptize?” (Comp. p. 158.) 
But the baptism was completed already. And 


he does not say, I ordered them to be bap- 


tized: but what says he? ‘“ Forasmuch then 
as God gave them the like gift as He did unto 
us, who believed on the Lord Jesus Christ; 
what was I, that I could withstand God?” 
(v. 17.) He shows that he had himself done 
nothihg: for the very thing which we have 
obtained, he says, that same did those men 





1 rodTo elkétws mpdcKetar, i. e. though this was not men- 
tioned before (see above, p, 145. note ®) with good reason it 
is added here: viz. for Peter’s justification. Edd. from E. 
‘*that he may not disgust them: but what had nothing great 
in it, ‘He shall speak,” etc. Do you mark how for this reason 
I mentioned before, he hastenson?’’ But the saying, ‘He 
shall speak,’’ etc. was great, even greater than that which he 
omits: but this was not necessary, the other (Chrys. means) 
madea strong point for Peter’s defence, and therefore is 


added. 


2 dvwbev avtav Thy Svavoiay oikevot, viz. by letting them see 
how all along it was not his doing. Then before Aéywy mpos 
avrovs, something is wanting: e. g. ‘‘ Which done, he urges 
most effectively, ‘Who have received,’ ”’ etc. Sam 

3 —. D. F. Edd. ‘ But there was no need to baptize, it ma’ 
be said, for the baptism was complete, when the Spirit fell 
uponthem,’ Therefore he does not say, I first ordered them 
to be baptized, but what? ‘Can any man forbid water that 
these should not be baptized?’ By this showing that he did 
nothing himself. What therefore we have obtained, those 
received.” 


PinewavarosOF. THE APOSTLES: 








eve 





receive. That he may more effectually stop 
their mouths, therefore he says, “The like 
gift.” Do you perceive how he does not 
allow them to have less: when they believed, 
says he, the same gift did God give unto them, 
as He did to us who believed on the Lord, 
and Himself cleanses them. And he does 
not say, To you, but Zo us. Why do you feel 
aggrieved, when we * call them partakers 
(with ws?) “When they heard these things, 
they held their peace, and glorified God, say- 
ing, Then hath God also to the Gentiles 
granted repentance unto life.” (v. 18.) Do 
you mark that it all came of Peter’s discourse, 
by his admirably skilful way of relating the 
facts? They glorified God that He had given 
repentance to themselves (kai airoic) also: they 
were humbled by these words. Hence was 
the door of faith opened thenceforth to the 
Gentiles. But, if you please, let us look over 
again what has been said. 

“While Peter yet spake,” etc. (Recapit- 
ulation.) He does not say that Peter was 
astonished, but, “ They of the circumcision :” 
since he knew what was in preparation. And 
yet they ought to have marvelled at this, how 
they themselves had believed. When they 
heard that they had believed, they were not 
astonished, but when God gave them the 
Spirit. Then® “answered Peter and said,” 
etc. (v. 47.) And therefore it is that he 
says, “God hath shown that I should not call 
common or unclean any human being.” (v. 
28.) He knew this from the first, and plans 
his discourse beforehand (with a view to it). 
Gentiles? What Gentiles henceforth? They 
were no longer Gentiles, the Truth being 
come. It is nothing wonderful, he says, if 
before the act of baptism they received the 
Spirit: in our own case this same happened. 
Peter shows that not as the rest either were 
they baptized, but in a much better way. 
This is the reason why the thing takes place 
in this manner, that they may have nothing to 
say, but even in this way may account them 
equal with themselves. ‘“ And they besought 
him,” it says, “to tarry certain days.” (v. 48.) 
“ And the Apostles and brethren, etc. And 
they of the circumcision contended with him.” 
(ch, xi. 1. 2.) Do you remark how they were 





4 Stay Hmeis avTovs KoLWwvois Aéywuev; ‘‘ when we put them 
ona level with us the Apostles and first disciples, in regard 
that they received the Spirit in the same manner as we 
received, and as the rest of you did not ?”’ : 

5 rére 6 Il, varepov eétatatar’ Kat dua todTo dyotv. ‘ But 
when God gave them the Spirit, then Peter afterwards 1s 
astonished,’ etc. This is evidently corrupt. Tore o I.seems 
to be part of the text v. 46. tote dmexpidy o Il. For torepov 
e&iorarat we may perhaps restore, kai mpos TtovTo 6 II. vaTepor 
iatarat. ‘‘On this Peter afterwards insists (as above, p. 156), 
and with a view to this he says (before), ‘God hath shown 
me,’’’ etc. The innovator substitutes: ‘ When Peter ex- 
pounded to them his trance, saying, ‘God hath shown me,’’ 
etc. So Edd. 
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not kindly disposed towards him? Saying 
Thou wentest in to men uncircumcised, and 
didst eat with them.” (v. 3.) Do you note 
what zeal they had for the Law? Not Peter’s 
authority abashed them, not the signs which 
had taken place, not the success achieved, 
what a thing it was, the Gentiles having 
“received the word;” but they contended 
about those petty things. For if none of 
those (signs) had taken place, was not the 
success (itself) enough?! But not so does 
Peter frame his defence: for he was wise, or 
rather it was not his wisdom, but the Spirit 
that spake the words. And by the matter of 
his defence, he shows that in no one point was 
he the author, but in every point God, and 
mpon Him he casts the whole. “The 
trance,” he says—‘“it was He that caused 
me to fall into it, for “I was in Joppa,” etc.: 
the vessel—it was He that showed it; I 
objected: again, He spake, and even then I 
did not hear: the Spirit commanded me to 
go, and even then though I went, I did not 
run: I told that God had sent me, and after 
these things, even then I did not baptize, but 
again God did the whole. God _ baptized 
them, not I.” And he does not say, Was it 
not right then to add the water? but, imply- 
ing that nothing was lacking, “ What was I, 
that I should withstand God?” What a 
defence is here! For he does not say, Then 
knowing these things, hold your peace; but 
what? He.stands their attack, and to their 
impeachment he pleads—“ What was I, to be 
able to hinder God?” It was not possible 
for me to hinder—a forcible plea indeed, and 
such as might well put them to shame. 
Whence being at last afraid, “ they held their 
peace and glorified God.” 

In like manner ought we also to glorify 
God for the good things which befall our 
neighbors, only” not in the way that the 


1 Ei yap pwndev tovtTwv Fv, ovK jpker Td KardpOwua; Of the 
Edd. only Savile puts this, as it ought to be, interrogatively: 
Ben. renders, ox sat fuisset prestium. 

2 udvov my Kadamep of AoiTOl THY veohwrictwy émnpedgorTat, 
OTav aAAoUs OpOor hwticbévtas, kal EVOUs amidvTas. Aogdgew Set 
Tov Oeov, kav mavtes TwOHoLV* Kat od éav BEANS kK. T. A. Above 
Hom. i. p. 20, it is said, ‘‘ the sick man’’ having received bap- 
tism in the prospect of death, “tif he recovers, is as vexed ”’ 
because of hie baptism ‘‘as if some great harm had happened 
to him.’”’ And so it might have been said here, “‘ not (to feel) 
as some of the newly-baptized (are apt to do, who) are annoyed 
(or aggrieved, émypedgovrat), when they see others” etc.: i. e. 
who, seeing such cases, think themselves ill used that they 
were not allowed to defer their baptism to the last moment, 
but were forced upon the alternative either of leading a strict 
life, or of forfeiting the grace of baptism. _ But the assertion 
ot Aourol Tov veoh, is too Sweeping, and the word émypedgovrar 
is scarcely suitable to this sense: it should rather have been 
Secvorafovow or avagioraGoda.v. The meaning, not fully ex- 
pressed, is: ‘‘only not, like as the rest of the newly-baptized 
are insulted, taunted or jeered (by some), when they see 
others,” etc.: i. e.it is right to glorify God, only not to imagine 
that God is glorified by those who, exulting in the safety of 
their friends who received baptism at the point of death, taunt 
the rest of the newly baptized, saying, ‘‘ See, these men are 
safe: they are baptized to some purpose; while you have 
received the gift, only to be in danger of losing it.’’—He adds, 








rest of the newly-baptized are insulted, when 
they see others receiving baptism, 
immediately departing this life. It is right to 
glorify God, even though all be saved: and 
as for thee, if thou be willing, thou hast 
received a greater gift (than they): I do not 
mean in respect of the baptism, for the gift 
there is the same for him as for thee, but in 
regard that thou hast received a set time for 
winning distinction. The other put on the 
robe, and was not suffered to exhibit himself 
therewith in the procession, whereas to thee, 
God hath given full opportunity to use thine 
arms for the right purpose, thereby to make 
proof of them. The other goes his way, hav- 
ing only the reward of his faith: thou 
standest in the course, both able to obtain an 
abundant recompense for thy works, and to 
show thyself as much more glorious than he, 
as the sun is than the smallest star, as the 
general, nay rather as the Emperor himself, 
than the lowest soldier. Then blame thyself, 
or rather not blame, but correct: for it is not 
enough to blame thyself; it is in thy power 
to contend afresh. Hast thou been thrown? 
hast thou taken grievous hurt? Stand up, 
recover thyself: thou art still in the course, the 
meeting (Géarfov) is not yet broken up. Do 
you not see how many that have been thrown 
in the wrestling have afterwards resumed the 
combat? Only do not willingly come by thy 
fall. Dost thou count him a happy man for 
departing this life? Much rather count thy- 
self happy. Was he released of his sins? 
But thou, if thou wilt, shalt not only wash 
away thy sins, but shalt also have achieve- 
ments (of good works), which in his case is 
not possible. It is in our power to recover 
ourselves. Great are the medicinal virtues 
(¢apuaxa) of repentance: let none despair of 
himself. That man truly deserves to be 
despaired of, who despairs of himself; that 
man has no more salvation, nor any hopes. 
It is not the having fallen into a depth of 
evils, it is the lying there when fallen, that is 
dreadful, it is not the having come into such 
a condition, it is the making light of it that is 
impious. The very thing that ought to make 
thee earnest, say, is it this that makes thee 
reckless? Having received so many wounds, 
hast thou fallen back? Of the soul, there 


ee EEE 
“Tt is right to glorify God, though all be saved’’—though 


that were the case with all except yourself, that they passed ~ 


at once from baptism to that world, with the gift unimpaired 
and no more in danger to be lost. ‘‘ And as for you, if ou 
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can be no incurable wound; for the body, 
there are many such, but none for the soul : 
and yet for those we cease not in our 
endeavors to cure them, while for these we 
are supine. Seest thou not the thief (on the 
cross), in how short a time he achieved (his 
salvation)? Seest thou not the Martyrs, in 
how short a time they accomplished the 
whole work? “ But martyrdom is not to be 
had nowadays.” True, but there are con- 
tests to be had, as I have often told you, if we 
had the mind. “For they that wish,” says 
the Apostle, “to live godly in Christ Jesus, 
shall suffer persecution.” (2 Tim. iii. 12.) 


They that live godly are always undergoing 


persecution, if not from men, at any rate 
from evil spirits, which is a more grievous 
persecution. Yes, and it is in consequence, 
first and foremost, of ease and comfort, that 
those who are not vigilant undergo this. Or, 
thinkest thou it is a trifling persecution to be 
living at ease? This is more grievous than 
all, this is worse than persecution. For, like 
a running flux, ease makes the soul languid 
(yavvoi): and as summer and winter, so perse- 
cution and ease. But to show you that this is 
the worse persecution, listen: it induces 
sleep in the soul, an excessive yawning and 
drowsiness, it stirs up the passions on every 
side, it arms pride, it arms pleasure, it arms 
anger, envy, vainglory, jealousy. But in time 
of persecution none of these is able to make 
a disturbance; but fear, entering in, and 
plying the lash vigorously, as one does to a 
barking dog, will not let any of these passions 
so much as attempt to give tongue. Who 
shall be able in time of persecution to indulge 
in vainglory? Who to live in pleasure? 
Not one: but there is much trembling and 
fear, making a great calm, composing the 


‘harbor into stillness, filling the soul with awe. 


I have heard from our fathers (for in our own 
time God grant it may not happen, since we 
are bidden not to ask for temptation), that in 
the persecution of old time one might see men 
that were indeed Christian. None of them 
cared for money, none for wife, none for 
children, nor home, nor country: the one 
great concern with all was to save their lives 
(or, souls). There were they hiding, some in 
tombs and sepulchres, some in deserts: yes 
tender and dainty women too, fighting all 
the while with constant hunger. Then think 
whether any longing for sumptuous and 
dainty living at all came into the mind of 
a woman, while in hiding beside a coffin 
(rapa Adpvaxc), and waiting for her maid-servant 
to bring her meal, and trembling lest she 
should be taken, and lying in her terror as in 
a furnace : was she even aware that there ever 
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was such a thing as dainty living, that such 
things as dress and ornaments exist at all 
(ore Kéopo¢ bAws éoriv) ? Seest thou that now is 
the persecution, with our passions, like wild 
beasts, setting upon us on every side? Now 
is the trying persecution, both in this regard, 
and especially if it is not even thought to be 
persecution at all. 
also this evil in it, that being war, it is 
thought to be peace, so that we do not even 
arm ourselves against it, so that we do not 
even rise: no one fears, no-one trembles. 
But if ye do not believe me, ask the heathen, 
the persecutors, at what time was the conduct 
of the Christians more strict, at what time 
were they all more proved? Few indeed had 
they then become in number, but rich in 
virtue. 
should be hay in plenty, when there might be 
precious stones? ‘The amount consists not in 
the sum of numbers, but in the proved worth, 
Elias was one: yet the whole world was not 
worth so much as he. And yet the world 
consists of myriads: but they are no myriads, 
when they do not even come up to that one. 
“Better? is one that doeth the will of God, 
than ten thousand who are transgressors :” 
for the ten thousands have not yet reached 
to the one. “Desire not a multitude of 
unprofitable children.” (Ecclus. xvi. 1.) 
Such bring more blasphemy against God, 
than if they were not Christians. What need 
have I of a multitude? It is (only) more 
food for the fire. This one might see even in 
the body, that better is moderate food with 
health, than a (fatted) calf with damage. 
This is more food than the other: this is food, 
but that is disease. This too one may see in 
war: that better are ten expert and brave 
men, than ten thousand of no experience. 
These latter, besides that they do no work, 
hinder also those that do work. The same 
too one may see to be the casein a ship, viz. 
that better are two experienced mariners, 
than ever so great a number of unskilful 
ones: for these will sink the ship. These 
things I say, not as looking with an evil eye 
upon your numbers, but wishing that all of 
you should be approved men, and not trust 
in your numbers. Many more in number 
are they who go down into hell: but greater 
than it is the Kingdom, however few it 
contain. As the sand of the sea was the 





1 xpeloowy els moray To O€Anwa Kupiov, 7 pvpiot mapavopor, 
St. Chrys. repeatedly cites this, and almost in the same words, 
as a text of Scripture, and the Edd. refer it to Ecclus. xvi. 3, 
but there it is, epeloowv yap els % xiAvor (With no various read~- 
ing), and here the following words, oi (B. et) yap mupvoe mpos 
tov (70, B. F. éva ovdérw épOacav, seem to be meant as part of 
the citation. For these E. Edd, substitute, Tovro Kat tts codos 
aivwtrépevos ovTw mws pyai. Savile adopts both, but reads 
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multitude of the people (Israel) yet one man 
saved them. Moses was but one, and yet he 
availed more than they all: Joshua was one 
and he was enabled to do more than the 
six hundred thousand. Let us not make 
this our study merely, that (the people) may 
be many, but rather, that they may be excel- 
lent; when this shall have been effected, 
then will that other follow also. No one 
wishes at the outset to make a spacious house, 
but he first makes it strong and sure, then 
spacious: no one lays the foundations so 
that he may be laughed at. Let us first 
aim at this, and then at the other. Where 
this is, that also will be easy: but where 
this is not, the other, though it be, is to no 
profit. For if there be those who are able 
to shine in the Church, there will soon-be 
also numbers: but where these are not, the 
numbers will never be good for anything. 
How many, suppose you, may there be in 
our city who are likely to be saved (rote cwfopé- 
vovc)? It is disagreeable, what I am going to 
say, butI will say it nevertheless. Among 
all these myriads, there are not to be found 
one hundred likely to be saved: nay, even asto 
these, I question it. For think, what wicked- 
ness there is in the young, what supineness 
in the aged! None? makes it his duty to 
look after his own boy, none is moved by 
anything to be seen in his elder, to be 
emulous of imitating such an one. The 
patterns are defaced, and therefore it is that 
neither do the young become admirable in 
conduct. Tell not me, ‘“‘We are a goodly 
multitude:” this is the speech of men who 
talk without thought or feeling (uypav.) In 
the concerns of men indeed, this might be 
said with some show of reason: but where 
God is concerned, (to say this with regard 
to Him) as having need of us,? can never 
be allowed. Nay, let me tell you, even in the 
former case, this is a senseless speech 
(woypdv). Listen. A person that has a great 
number of domestics, if they be a corrupt 
set what a wretched time will he have of it! 
For him who has none, the hardship, it 
seems, amounts to this, that he is not waited 
on: but where a person has bad servants, 
the evil is, that he is ruining himself withal, 
and the damage is greater (the more there 
are of them.) For it is far worse than having 
to be one’s own servant, to have to fight with 
others, and take up a (continual) warfare. 
These things I say, that none may admire the 





1 Oddels Thy ewmedcrav Exer TOU matdds TOD EavTod: ovSels Exer 
ShAov mpods mpeoBvrny Sov pimyoagda. i. e. ‘The young are 
neglected by their own parents and masters, and elsewhere 
they see no good example of the old to move them to virtue.”’ 

2°Emi 5é rod @cod Tov’ Seomevov muav, ovK étr. So A. B. C, 
The modern text, Tod ov6, 








Church because of its numbers, but that we 
may study to make the multitude proof-worthy ; 
that each may be earnest for his own share of 
the duty—not for his friends only, nor his 
kindred as I am always saying, nor for his 
neighbors, but that he may attract the 
strangers also. For example, Prayer is going 
on; there they lie (on bended knees), all the 
young, stupidly unconcerned (wpuypoi), (yes,) 
and old too:® filthy nuisances rather than 
young men; giggling, laughing outright, 
talking—for I have heard even this going 
on—and jeering one another as they lie along 
on their knees: and there stand you, young 
man or elder: rebuke them, if you see them 
(behaving thus): if any will not refrain, chide 
him more severely : call the deacon, threaten, 
do what is in your power to do: and if he 
dare do anything to you, assuredly you shall 
have all to help you. For who is so irrational, 
as, when he sees you chiding for such conduct, 
and them chidden not to take your part? 
Depart, having received your reward from 
the Prayer.—In a master’s house, we count 
those his best-disposed servants, who cannot 
bear to see any part of his furniture in 
disorder. Answer me; if at home you should 
see the silver plate lie tossed out of-doors, 
though it is not your business, you will pick 
it up and bring it into the house: if you 
see ‘a garment flung out. of its place, though 
you have not the care of it, though you 
be at enmity with him whose business it is, 
yet, out of good-will to the master, will you 
not put it right? So in the present case. 
These are part of the furniture: if you see 
them lying about in disorder, put them to 
rights: apply to me, I do not refuse the 
trouble : inform me, make the offender known 
to me: it is not possible for me to see all: 
excuse me (in this), See, what wickedness 
overspreads the whole world! Said I with- 
out reason that we are (no better than) so 
much hay (disorderly as) a troubled sea ? 
I am not talking of those (young people), 
that they behave thus; (what I complain of, 
is) that such a sleepy indifference possesses 
those who come in here, that they do not 
even correct this misbehavior. Again I see 
others stand talking while Prayer is going on; 
while the more consistent* of them (do this) 
aT ORES 
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not only during the Prayer, but even when 
the Priest is giving the Benediction. O, 
horror! When shall there be salvation? 
when shall it be possible for us to propitiate 
God ?—Soldiers* go to their diversion, and 
you shall see them, all keeping time in the 
dance, and nothing done negligently, but, 
just as in embroidery and painting, from the 
well-ordered arrangement in each individual 
part of the composition, there” results at 
once an exceeding harmony and good keep- 
ing, so it is here: we have one shield, one 
head, all of us (in common): and if but some 
casual point be deranged by negligence, 
~ the whole is deranged and is spoilt, and the 
good order of the many is defeated by 
the disorder of the one part. And, fearful 
indeed to think of, here you come, not to 
a diversion, not to act in a dance, and yet 
you stand disorderly. Know you not that 
you are standing in company with angels? 
with them you chant, with them sing hymns, 
and do you stand laughing? Is it not 
wonderful that a thunderbolt is not launched 
not only at those (who behave thus), but 
at us? For such behavior might well be 
visited with the thunderbolt. The Emperor 
is present, is reviewing the army: and do 





But the irony is not of this kind, and the word here has its 
proper sense: ‘‘men whose conduct is more of a piece, the 
more consistent of them.’’ Some stand and talk during the 
posers, yet kneel and are silent for the Benediction: but 

hese make no such inconsistent pretence: they do not commit 
this absurdity at least.—Comp. How. i. zm Ozdanz, § 4, t. Vi. p. 
tor. ‘*A grievous disease prevails in the Church: when we 
have purposed to hold converse with God, and are in the act 
of sending up the doxology to Him, we interrupt our business, 
_and each takes his neighbor aside to talk with him about his 
domestic concerns, about the goings on in the agora, the 

ublic, the theatre, the army: how this was well managed, 

hat neglected: what is the strong point, and what the weak 
point in this or that business: in short, about all sorts of 

ublic and private matters they talk here with one another. 

s this pardonable? When a man speaks with the earthly 
sovereign, he speaks only on the subjects the sovereign 
chooses to speak and put questions about, and if against the 
will of the sovereign he should presume to start any other 
subject, he would bring upon himself the severest punish- 
ment. And you, who are speaking with the King of kings, 
to Whom the angels minister with dread reverence, do you 
leave your converse with Him to talk about mire, and dust, 
and spiders—for that is what earthly things are? But you say, 
the public affairs are in such a bad way, and there is much to 
talk of and much to be anxious about. And whose fault is 
that? They say, The blunders of our rulers are the cause. 
No, not the blunders of our rulers, but our sins: the punish- 
ment of our faults. It is these have ruined all, have brought 
upon us all our sufferings, wars, and defeats. Therefore if we 
had an Abraham, a Moses, a David, a Solomon, for our ruler, 
yea, the most righteous of men, it would signify nothing as 
far as the cause of all our evils is concerned ... And if we 
have one of the most iniquitous of men, a blundering ill- 
managing person for our ruler, it is our own folly and wicked- 
ness that has brought this upon us, it is the punishment of 
our sins. Therefore let each when he comes here think of his 
own sins, and not complain of others,’” Hom. ix. iz 1 Tim. he 
epee ine of the women talking in Church. ’ 

1 The illustration is taken from some kind of shield dance, 
which formed one of the amusements of the camp, skilfully 
executed by a large body of soldiers. The innovator, (E. D. 
F, Edd.) not understanding the allusion, substitutes: “If you 
go toa diversion, you will see all keeping time in the dance, 
and nothing done negligently. As therefore in a well-har— 
monized and curiously wrought lyre, one well sounding 
symphony results from the orderly arrangement severally of 
the component parts, so here there ought to result from all 
one symphonious harmony. For we are become one Church, 
we count as members, ‘ fitly joined together’ of one Head, 
we all make one Body: if any carnal point be done negligently, 
the whole, etc. Thus the good order,” etc. 
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you, even with His eyes upon you, stand 
laughing, and endure to see another laugh- 
ing? How long are we to go on chiding, 
how long complaining? Ought not such 
to be treated as very pests and nuisances; 
as abandoned, worthless reprobates, fraught 
with innumerable mischiefs, to be driven 
away from the Church? When will these 
forebear laughing, who laugh in the hour of 
the dread Mystery (é dpe ¢gpixyc) ? when refrain 
from their trifling, who talk at the instant 
of the Benediction? Have they no sense 
of shame before those who are present? 
have they no fear of God? Are our own 
idle thoughts not enough for us, is it not 
enough that in our prayers we rove hither 
and thither, but laughter also must needs 
intrude, and bursts of merriment? Is it a 
theatrical amusement, what is done here? 
Aye, but, methinks, it is the theatres that 
do this: to the theatres we owe it that the 
most of you so refuse to be curbed by us, 
and to be reformed. What we build up here, 
is thrown down there: and not only so, but 
the hearers themselves cannot help being 
filled with other filthinesses besides: so that 
the case is just the same as if one should 
want to clean out a place with a fountain 
above it discharging mire ; for however much 
you may clean out, more runs in. So it is 
here. For when we clean people out, as 
they come here from the theatres with their 
filthiness, thither they go again, and take 
in a larger stock of filthiness, as if they lived 
for the purpose of only giving us trouble, and 
then come back to us, laden with ordure, 
in their manners, in their movements, in 
their words, in their laughter, in their idle- 
ness, Then once more we begin shovelling 
it out afresh, as if we had to do this only 
on purpose that, having sent them away 
clean, we may again see them clogging 
themselves with filth. Therefore I solemnly 
protest to you, the sound members, that this 
will be to you judgment and condemnation, 
and I give you over to God from this time 
forth, if any having seen a person behaving 
disorderly, if any having seen any person 
talking, especially in that part (of the Service), 
shall not inform against him, not bring him 
round (to a better behavior). To do this is 
better than prayer. Leave thy prayer and 
rebuke him, that thou mayst both do him 
good, and thyself get profit, and so we may 
be enabled all to be saved and to attain unto 
the Kingdom of Heaven, through the grace 
and loving-kindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
with Whom to the Father and the Holy 
Ghost together be glory, dominion, honor, 
now and ever, and world wirhout end. Amen. 
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“Now they which were scattered abroad upon the 
persecution that rose about Stephen travelled as 
far as Phenice, and Cyprus, and Antioch, preach- 
ing the word to none but unto the Jews only.” 


THE persecution turned out to be no slight 
benefit, as “‘ to them that love God all things 
work together for good.” (Rom. viii. 28.) 
If they had made it their express study how 
best to establish the Church, they would have 
done no other thing than this—they dispersed 
the teachers.* Mark in what quarters the 
preaching was extended, ‘They travelled,” 
it says, “as far as Phenice and Cyprus and 
Antioch; to none however did they preach 
the word but to Jews only.” Dost thou 
mark with what wise purposes of Providence 
so much was done in the case of Cornelius? 
This serves both to justify Christ, and to 
impeach the Jews. When Stephen was slain, 
when Paul was twice in danger, when the 
Apostles were scourged, then the Gentiles 
received the word, then the Samaritans. 
Which Paul also declares: “To you it was 
necessary that the Word of God should first 
be spoken; but since ye thrust it from you, 
and judge yourselves unworthy, lo, we turn 
unto the Gentiles.” (ch. xiii. 46.) Accord- 
ingly they went about, preaching to Gentiles 
also, ‘“ But some of them were men of Cy- 
prus and Cyrene, who, when they were come 
to Antioch, spake unto the Greeks, preaching 





* The narrative beginning with xi. 19, may be considered as 
a resumption of viii. 4,sq. where the preaching of Philip in 
Samaria is referred to the pereecution at Jerusalem as its 
occasion. The dispersion of the disciples now becomes the 
means of a great extension of the Gospel and the founding of 
the first Gentile Church (at Antioch in Syria), This is the 
third great movement in the spread of early Christianity. 
The order is: (1) The preaching of Philip in Samaria, (2) The 
conversion of Cornelius and his company—the first Gentile 
additions to the church. (3) This mission which resulted in 
the founding of the church at Antioch. But at this time 
Divine Providence was preparing an agent who was destined 
soon to enter upon his great life work as the Christian mission- 
ary to the Gentile world, to prove the chief means of spreading 
the gospel throughout the Roman world—this was the former 
persecutor Saul, now transformed into the great apostle to the 
Gentiles. The conversion of Cornelius must have occurred 
about eight years after the ascension of Jesus. During this 
time the church had continued Jewish. But in this very 
period the conditions were preparing for the extension of 
Christianity to the Gentile world. Stephen had caught 
glimpses of the largeness of God’s truth and purposes. Peter 
had jeapaea that God is no respecter of persons. The mother 
church at Jerusalem now finds that God’s grace has outrun all 
their former conception of its scope; consecrated and able 
men like Barnabas and Paul are rising up to labor in the line 
of the more comprehensive conception of Christianity’s 
method and purpose which is now dawning upon the con- 
sciousness of the church.—G. B. S. 





the Lord Jesus:” (v. 20.) for it is likely both 
that they could now speak Greek, and that 
there were such men in Antioch.t— ‘ And the 
hand of the Lord,” it says, “ was with them,” 
that is, they wrought miracles; “and a great 
number believed, and turned unto the Lord.” 
(v. 21.) Do you mark why now also there was 
need of miracles (namely) that they might be- 
lieve? “Then tidings of these things came unto 
the ears of the church which was in Jerusalem: 
and they sent forth Barnabas, that he should 
go as far as Antioch.” (v. 22.) What may 
be the reason that, when such a city received 
the word, they did not come themselves? 
Because of the Jews. But they send Barna- 
bas. However, it is no small part of the 
providential management even so that Paul 
comes to be there. It is both natural, and it 
is wisely ordered, that they are averse to him, 
and (so) that Voice of the Gospel, that Trum- 
pet of heaven, is not shut up in Jerusalem. 
Do you mark how on all occasions, Christ 
turns their ill dispositions to needful account 
and for the benefit of the Church? Of. their 
hatred to the man, He availed Himself for 
the building up of the Church. But observe 
this holy man—Barnabas, I mean—how he 
looked not to his own interests, but hasted to 
Tarsus. ‘ Who, when he came, and had seen 
the grace of God, was glad, and exhorted them 
all, that with purpose of heart, they would 
cleave unto the Lord. For he was a good 
man, and full of the Holy Ghost, and of faith: 
and much people was added unto the Lord.” 
(v. 23, 24.) He was avery kind man, and 
single-hearted, and considerate (cvyyvepovirde). 
“Then departed Barnabas to Tarsus, for to 
seek Saul.” (v. 25.) He came to the ath- 


letic wrestler, the general (fit to lead armies), 
a a 


t+ While the textual evidence for the reading “EAAnvictas 
(v. 20.) predominates over that for the reading “EAAnvas (A. C.) 
yet the latter is the reading adopted by Meyer, Tischendorf, 
and most critics (not so, W. and H.) on grounds of internal evi- 
dence, such as: (x) That they should preach to Hellenists—men 
of Jewish nationality residing out of Judea—would be nothing 
noteworthy, since they had long been received into the Chris— 
tlancommunity. (2) The contrast between vv, 1g and 20 would 
be greatly weakened, if not lost, on the supposition that Hel- 
lenistic Jews were meant. If this view is correct, they now 
preached to the Greeks, the uncircumcised heathen, and the 
Antioch Church was founded and its reception into Christian 
fellowship approved by the mother church at Jerusalem. 
Antioch now became an Important centre of Christian work 
second only to Jerusalem. Here Paul labored a year, and from 


eae ee went forth to his three great missionary journeys. 
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the champion of single combat, the lion—I 
am at a loss for words, say what I will—the 
hunting-dog, killer of lions, bull of strength, 
lamp of brightness, mouth sufficing for a 
world. “And when he had found him, he 
brought him to Antioch.” (v. 26.) Verily 
this is the reason why it was there they were 
appointed to be called Christians, because 


Paul there spent so long time! “And it 
came to pass, that a wholé year they 
assembled themselves with the Church, 


and taught much people. And the disciples 
were first called Christians at Antioch.”* No 
small matter of praise to that city! This is 
enough to make it a match for all, that for so 
long a time it had the benefit of that mouth, 
it first, and before all others: wherefore also 
it was there in the first place that men were 
accounted worthy of that name. Do you ob- 
serve the benefit resulting (to that city) from 
Paul, to what a height that name, like a 
standard (cyueiov), exalted it? Where three 
thousand, where five thousand, believed, 
where so great a multitude, nothing of the 
sort took place, but they were called “they? 
of the way:” here they were called Christians. 
“And in these days came prophets from 
Jerusalem unto Antioch.” (v. 27.) It was 
need that .the fruit of alms should also be 
planted there. And see how of necessity 
(dvaykaiwc) (it comes about that) none of the 
men of note becomes their teacher. They 
got for their teachers, men of Cyprus, and 
Cyrene, and Paul—though he indeed sur- 
passed (the Apostles) themselves—since Paul 
also had for teachers Ananias and Barnabas. 
But? here of necessity (this was the case). 
“And there stood up one of them named 





* The name Christians was probably given by the Gentiles. 
The word appears but twice, besides here, in the N. T. (Acts 
xxvi. 8; 1 Pet. iv. 16), and in both cases it is implied that the 
name was a name applied to the disciples of Jesus by others. 
The Jews could hardly have originated the name since Christ 
was to them but the Greek equivalent for their sacred name 
Messiah, and from that word they would not have formed a 
name for the hated sect. The Jews called them rather Naza- 
renes (Acts xxiv. 5). The Romans seem to have misunder- 
stood the origin of the name, as Tacitus says: Auctor nominis 
ejus (Christiant) Christus, as if Christus was an appellative 
instead of a title.-—G. B.S. 

1 4adA’ oi THS OS0U movoy AKovov, so Cat. CEcum. which we 
adopt. A. B. C. aad’ or, the modern text aad’ ere. 

2 avaykatws 5€ evrai@a, as above mas avayxatws. But in the 
Mss. part of the text vy. 28. being transposed, it reads ‘*‘ But 
here of necessity he says there will be a great dearth,” etc.— 
Below, Ei &i avtovs Hv, mavtws éder Kai bvta ravcacGar, Ti 
noikyoav “EAAnves, va Kai avTol Tov Kakov meTéxwouv; evdoKt- 
pAoat yap avTovs maddAov expyyv, OTL TO avTwY émolouY, kK. T. A. 
*AAN et dca Ta Kaka, Hyolv, K. T. A. So the old text in Mss. and 
Cat. The meaning is obscure, but on the whole it seems most 
probable that allthis is an interlocution of an objector. “If 
as you say, it was because of the Jews, assuredly it ought, even 
when it was there, to have ceased (and not gone on to the rest 
of the world). What harm had the Gentiles done, that they 
should share in the punishment? Why, they ought rather to 
have been distinguished by special marks of the Divine favor, 
because they were doing their part (in executing God’s judg- 
ments upon the Jews), were slaying, punishing, etc. Observe, 
too, the time when this visitation first came—precisely when 
the Gen«les were added to the Church. Whereas if, as you 
say, it was because of the evils the Jews inflicted upon the 
believers, these (the believers, Jews and Gentiles) ought to 





Agabus, and signified by the spirit that there 
would be great dearth throughout the world, 
which also came to pass in the days of Clau- 
dius Cesar.” (vy. 28.) “By the Spirit,” it 
says: for, that they may not imagine that 
this was the reason why the famine came, 
(namely) because Christianity was come in, 
because the demons were departed, the Holy 
Ghost foretells it: this, however, was nothing 
wonderful, for in fact Christ predicted it. 
Not this was the reason, else this must have 
been the case from the beginning: but it was 
because of the evils done to the Apostles— 
and God had borne long with them ; but, when 
they pressed upon them, a great famine ensues, 
betokening to the Jews the coming woes. “If 
it was because of them, in any wise it ought 
to have stopped (there), when it did exist. 
What harm had the Gentiles done, that they 
should have their share in the evils? They 
ought rather to have been marked as ap- 
proved (sidoxujoa), because they were doing 
their part, were slaying, punishing, taking ven- 
geance, persecuting on every side. And mark 
also at what time the famine comes: precisely 
when the Gentiles were thenceforth added to 
the Church. But if, as you say, it was be- 
cause of the evils (done by the Jews), these 
ought to have been exempted.” How so? 
Christ, forestalling this objection, said, ‘Ye 
shall have tribulation.” (John xvi. 33.) (It 
is) just as if you should say, They ought not 
to have been scourged either. ‘Then the 
disciples, every man according to his ability, 
determined to send relief unto the brethren 
which dwelt in Judea.” (v. 29.) Mark how 
the famine becomes to them the means of 
salvation, an occasion of alms-giving, a har- 
binger of many blessing. And (so it might 
have been) to you, one may say, if you were 
so minded, but ye would not. But it is pre- 
dicted, that they might be prepared before- 
hand for almsgiving. “Unto the brethren 
which dwelt in Judaea;” for they were endur- 
ing great hardships, but before this, they were 
not suffering from famine. ‘‘ Which also they 
did, and sent it to the elders by the hands of 
Barnabas and Saul.” (v. 30.) Do you mark 





have been exempted,” etc. The modern text has: ‘‘ But even 
if (aAA’ et kai) it were because of them, yet because of the rest 
(Sta Tovs aAXovs) it ought, even when it was, to have ceased. 
For what harm had the Gentiles done, that even they, having 
done no harm, should have their share of the evils? But if 
not because of the Jews verily they ought rather to have been 
even marked objects of. favor,” etc. Perhaps this was in- 
tended to mean: ‘ Suppose it was inflicted by the demons, the 
Gods of the heathen, because of the Christians, why were the 
Gentiles included? And as for the Jews, if it was not, as I 
say, sent by God because of their wickedness, but as the 
heathen say, was a token of the anger of their Gods because of 
the new religion, why assuredly the Jews ought to have been 
marked objects of favor because they were doing all they 
could to exterminate the faith.” But if so, it does not appear 
how the next sentence, was understood, ‘‘ And observe at what 
time,” etc. 
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them, that no sooner do they believe than 
they bring forth fruit, not only for their own, 
but for those afar off? And Barnabas is sent 
and Saul, to minister (the same.) Of this 
occasion (‘Evraifa) he says (to the Galatians), 
“And James, Cephas, and John gave to 
me and Barnabas the right hands of fellow- 
ship, only” (they would) “that we should 
remember the poor.” (Gal. ii. 9.) James 
was yet living. 

“Now they which were scattered abroad 
upon the persecution,” etc. (Recapitulation.) 
Do you mark how even in the tribulation 
instead of falling to lamentations and tears, 
as we do, they give themselves up to a great 
and good work? “Travelled as far as 
Phenice, and Cyprus, and Antioch,” and 
there with more security preached the word. 
“And some of them, which were men of 
Cyprus and Cyrene,” etc. (v. 20.) And they 
did not say, “ (What), we, Cyrenians and 
Cyprians, to attack this splendid and great 
city!” but trusting in the grace of God, they 
applied themselves to the work of teaching, 
nor did these (Gentiles) themselves think 
scorn to learn anything of them. Mark how 
by small means all is brought about: mark 
the preaching how it spreads: mark those in 
Jerusalem, having like care for all, holding 
the whole world as one house. ‘They heard 
that Samaria had received the word, and” 
(ch. vili. 14) to Samaria they send the Apos- 
tles: they heard what had befallen at 
Antioch, and to Antioch they send Barna- 
bas: they also send again, and (these) proph- 
ets. For the distance was great, and it 
was not meet the Apostles at present should 
separate from thence, that they might not be 
thought to be fugitives, andto have fled from 
their own people. But then, almost precisely, 
is the time of their parting from Jerusalem, 
when the state (of the Jews) was shown to be 
past remedy, when the war was close at hand, 
and they must needs perish: when the sen- 


1"Ere ‘ladxwBos én. So, except E., all our Mss.—Ben. finds it 
strange that this clause is added insome Mss. ‘‘ For what is it 
to the matter in hand, that James was yet living? And which 
James? For James the brother of John is mentioned presently 
afterwards, as slain with the sword: and James the brother of 
the Lord, Bishop of Jerusalem, is repeatedly mentioned as liv- 
ing, in the subsequent history. Then for what purpose should 
it be noticed here that he was alive? And yet why the copy- 
ists should add this clause, is not easy to see.’’ The copyists 
are notin fault. St. Chrys. (not fully reported) is identifying 
this visit to Jerusalem with the visit mentioned in Gal. ii, 
The mention there made (v. 9) of James, whom at the moment 
he takes to be James the brother of John (especially as he is 
named with Cephas and John), leads him to remark, ‘‘ James 
was yet alive:’’ i. e. when Paul and Barnabas went up with 
the alms, and when this conference ensued. (Acts xi.) Asim- 
ilar inadvertency with respect to St. Philip has been noted 
above, p. 115, note !1—E..substitutes tovodrov wpérer 6 Atuds. 
and connects the following sentence with this by reading Kai 
épa avrovs, where the rest have ‘Opds avtovs, as if the OAtus 
here spoken of was the famine: which however had not yet be- 
gun. Hence Ben. Et vide tllos ex fame, etc. In like man- 
ner the innovator has mistaken the connection below. See note 
1, p. 165. In fact, the Recapitulation begins here. 











tence was made absolute. For, until Paul 
went to Rome, the Apostles were there (at 
Jerusalem). But they depart, not because 
afraid of the war—how should it be so ?— 
seeing those they went to, were those that 
should bring the war: and moreover the war 
breaks out only after the Apostles were dead. 
For of them (the Apostles) says, ‘‘ The wrath 
is come upon them unto the end.” (1 Thess. 
ii. 16.) The more insignificant the persons, the 
more illustrious the grace, working great 
results by small means.—“ And ? he exhorted 
them to cleave unto the Lord, for he was a 
good man.” (v. 23, 24.) By “good man,” I take 
it, he means one that is kind, (ypyordv) sin- 
cere, exceedingly desirous of the salvation of 
his neighbors—“ for he was a good man, and 
full of the Holy Ghost and of faith. To* cleave 
unto the Lord with purpose of heart” (this 
is said): with encomium and praise. ‘ And 
much people was added unto the Lord:” 
for like rich land this city received the word, 
and brought forth much fruit. _ “‘ Then departed 
Barnabas to Tarsus,” etc. (v. 25.) But why 
did he take him off from Tarsus and bring 
him here? Not without good reason; for 
here were both good hopes, and a greater 
city, and a great body of people. See how 
grace works all, not* Paul: by small means the 
affair was taking its commencement. When 
it is become difficult the Apostles take it up. 
Why did they not before this seen Barnabas ? 
Because they had enough to do (joyéAnvro) 
with Jerusalem. Again they justified them- 
selves’ to the Jews, that the Gentiles were 
receiving (npoceAduBavey the word, even with- 
out enjoying so great attention. There is 
about to be a questioning : therefore the affair 
of Cornelius forestalled it. Then indeed they 
say, “‘ That we to the Gentiles, and they to the 
Circumcision.” (Gal. ii. 9.) Observe, hence- 
forth the very stress of the famine introduces 
the fellowship on the part of the Gentiles, 
namely, from the alms. For they receive the 
offerings sent from them. 


ee 


, ? Here Edd. from E. insert the formula of recapitulation 
add’ idwmev Ke, T. A. ‘ 
8 Edd, from E.: ‘‘ Wherefore also with purpose of heart h 

VU ae . . . iy & 
eee all: oe mi fila encomium and pee! ” as if ri. 
mpoerer THs Kapdias belonged to mapexdaAcr, in the 5 “wi 
heartfelt earnestness he exhorted.” ; auch 

ov IlavdAov: 8a wixpOy apyny To Tpaypa éhauBave, C. omits 
TladAov dia, D. om. ob Tatiov, Edd. from fe “not Paul: 
and how by the small means, the affair took its beginning, but 
when it became conspicuous, then they sent Barnabas. And 
why did they not send him before this? They took much fore- 
thought for their own people, and did not wish the Jews to 
accuse them because they received the Gentiles: and yet be- 
cause of their inevitably mixing with them, since there was 
some questioning about to arise, the matters relating to Corne- 
eee (this). Then indeed they say,’’ etc. 5 
€ meaning seems to be, that they let the preaching to 
the Gentiles take its course at first ; and were enabled 10 Say 
to the Jews, ‘See, the Gentiles receive the word without 


Seis from us: kat ob TOTAUTNS amToAavovTa émme- 
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“Now 1 they which were scattered abroad,” 
etc. (v. 19) and not as we who pass our time in 
lamentations and tears, in our calamities ; but 
with more fearlessness they passed their time, 
as having got to a distance from those hinder- 
ing them, and as being among men not afraid 
of the Jews: which also helped. And they 
came to Cyprus, where they had the sea 
between them, and greater freedom from 
anxiety: so? they made no account of the 
fear of men, but (still) they gave the prece- 
dence to the regard of the Law: “ they spake 
to Jews only. But there were in Antioch cer- 
tain men of Cyprus and Cyrene:” these, of 
all others, least cared for the Jews: ‘“ who 
spake unto the Greeks, preaching the Lord 
Jesus.” (v. 20.) Probably it was because of 
their not knowing Hebrew, that they called 
them Greeks.- And “when” Barnabas, it 
says, “came and had seen the grace of God,” 
—not the diligence of men—“he exhorted 
them to cleave unto the Lord” (vy. 23): and 
by this he converted more. ‘ And much peo- 
ple was added unto the Lord.” Why do they 
not write to Paul, but send Barnabas? They 
They did not yet know the virtue of the man : 
but it is providentially ordered that Barnabas 
should come. As there was a multitude, and 
none to hinder, well might the faith grow, and 
above all because they had no trials to 
undergo. Paul also preaches, and is no 
longer compelled to flee. And it is well 
ordered, that not they speak of the famine, 
but the prophets. The men of Antioch also 
did not take it amiss that they sent not the 
Apostles, but were content with their teachers: 
so fervent were they all for the word. They 
did not wait for the famine to come, but 
before this they sent: ‘according as each had 
the ability.” And observe, among the Apos- 
tles, others are put in charge with this trust, 
but here Paul and Barnabas. For this was 
no small order (ocixovouia) of Providence. Be- 
sides, it was the beginning, and it was not 
fit they should be offended. 

“ As each had the ability, they sent.” But 
now, none does this, although there is a 





1 The matter contained in this second recapitulation looks as 
if it were derived from a different, and in part fuller, report. 
The innovator as above (note !, p. 164) connects it with the pre- 
ceding: ‘“‘they receive the offerings sent from them; who 
also, not as we,”’ etc. 

2 Kai ovx éAddovy Tov Adyov et wy “Iovdaiots povois: oUTws Tov 
wev Tov avOpdimwv ddBov ovdév yyovvto: Tov dé Tov vomov 
mpoetiwv, “Lovdatous movors €AddAovy, For mpoetivwwv, A. B. 
roeovetiwouv, The passage is corrupt, but the sense is suffi- 
ciently plain, and is thus expressed by E. Edd. ‘‘ Which thing 
itself helped not a little, But they came also. to Cyprus, where 
was great fearlessness (adcés), and greater freedom from anx- 
iety. ‘But to none,’ it says, ‘did they speak the word save to 


Jews only.’ Not because of the fear of men, of which they 
made no account, did they this thing:”’ but keeping the law, 
and still bearing them, cat avrovs éru duaBacrdgovtes.’’—Below, 


v. 23, Edd. from E, ‘‘ Perhaps by praising the multitude and 
receiving them, by this he converted more: as above, mera 
eyKwulou Kal éraivov. 








famine more grievous than that. For the 
Cases are not alike, for (all) to bear the calam- 
ity in common, and, while all (the rest) 
abound, for the poorer to be famishing. And 
the expression shows that the givers also were 
poor, for, it says, ‘as each of them had the 
means.” A twofold famine, even as the 
abundance is twofold: a severe famine, a 
famine not of hearing the word of the Lord, but 
of being nourished by alms.? Then, both the 
poor in Judea enjoyed the benefit, and so did 
those in Antioch who gave their money; yea, 
these more than those: but now, both we and 
the poor are famishing: they being in lack of 
necessary sustenance, and we in luxurious 
living,* lacking the mercy of God. But this 
is a food, than which nothing can be more 
necessary. This is not a food, from which 
one has té undergo the evils of repletion: 
not a food, of which the most part ends in 
the draught. (agedpava.) Nothing more beau- 
teous, nothing more healthful, than a soul 
nurtured by this food: it is set high above all 
disease, all pestilence, all indigestion and 
distemper: none shall be able to overcome it, 
(é4e) but just as, if one’s body were made 
of adamant, no iron, nor anything else, would 
have power to hurt it, even so when the soul 
is firmly compact by almsgiving, nothing at all 
shall be able to overcome it. For say, what 
shall spoil this? Shall poverty? It cannot 
be, for it is laid up in the royal treasuries. 
But shali robber and housebreaker? Nay, 
those are walls which none shali be able to 
break through. But shall the worm? Nay, 
this treasure is set far above the reach of this 
mischief also. But shall envy and the evil 
eye? Nay, neither by these can it be over- 
come. But shall false accusations and plot- 
tings of evil? No, neither shall this be, for 
safe as in an asylum is this treasure. But it 
were ashame should I make it appear as if 
the advantages which belong to almsgiving 
were only these (the absence of these evils), 
and not (the presence of) their opposites. 
For in truth it is not merely that it is secure 
from ill-will; it also gets abundant blessing 
from those whom it benefits. For as the 
cruel and unmerciful not only have for 
enemies those whom they have injured, but 
those also who are not themselves hurt, partake 
the grief and join in the accusation: so those 
that have done great good have not only those 
who are benefited, but those also who are not 





3 He means, There is no lack of wealth, no lack of hearing 
the word of God: this is the ap@ovia durdj. Yet many poor 
around us are famishing, and the rich who might aid them, 
starve their own souls, by their neglect of almsgiving: ét7Aots 
Auuds. 

hues 6é €v ormatédy TOD éd€ous GvTEs TOV @cod. Read nets de 
(€v omatdAn ovtes), TOU éAdovs Tod @eov, sc. amopodvtes. The 
mod. text substitutes omaver for omataAy. 
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themselves affected, to speak their praises. 
Again (that), it is secure from the attacks of 
the evil-disposed, and robbers, and house- 
breakers—what, is this all the good, or is it 
this—that besides the not suffering diminu- 
tion, it grows also and increases into multi- 
tude? What more shameful than Nebuchad- 
nezzar, what more foul, what more iniquitous ? 
The man was impious; after tokens and signs 
without number he refused to come to his 
senses (aveveyxeiv), but cast the servants of God 
into a furnace: and (yet) after these doings, 
he worshipped. What then said the Prophet? 
“‘ Wherefore,” saith he, “‘O king let my coun- 
sel be acceptable unto thee, ransom (Atrpwoar) 
thy sins by alms, and thine iniquities by 
mercies to the poor: peradventure there shall 
be pardon for thy transgressions.” (Dan. iil. 
27.) In so speaking, he said it not doubting, 
nay, with entire confidence, but wishing to 
put him in greater fear, and to make a 
stronger necessity of doing these things. For 
if he had spoken it as a thing unquestionable, 
the king would have been more supine: just 
as it is with us, we then most urge some per- 
son (whom we wish to persuade), when! they 
say to us, “ Exhort such an one,” and do not 
add, “ he will be sure to hear,” but only, ‘‘ per- 
adventure he will hear:” for by leaving it 
doubtful, the fear is made greater, and urges 
him the more. This is the reason why the 
Prophet did not make the thing certain to 
him. What sayest thou? For so great 
impieties shall there be pardon? Yes. 
There is no sin, which alms cannot cleanse, 
none, which alms cannot quench: all sin is 
beneath this: it is a medicine adapted for 
every wound. What worse than a publican? 
The very matter (ird@eow) (of his occupation) 
is altogether one of injustice: and yet 
Zaccheus washed away all these (sins). 
Mark how even Christ shows this, by the care 
taken to have a purse, and to bear the con- 
tributions put into it. And Paul also says, 
“Only that we remember the poor” (Gal. ii. 
10): and everywhere the Scripture has much 
discourse concerning this matter. “The ran- 
som,” it saith, “of a man’s soul is his own 
wealth” (Prov. 13, 8): and with reason: for, 
saith (Christ), “if thou wouldest be perfect, 
sell what thou hast, and give to the poor, and 
come, follow Me.” (Matt. xix. 21.) This 
may well be part of perfection. But alms 





1 kabdmep Kat nuers TOTE paALoTa adodmEeY TiVvas, bray Aéywou 
Hei... Kal my eraydaywuev, A. B. C. We read tiva, and 
emayaéywouv, ‘* When people bid us exhort some person, add- 
ing, Peradventure he will hear, not, He will certainly hear, 
we are then most urgent in our endeavor to persuade him.” 


The mod. text dtav Aéywuev. i. e. ‘‘ When we would induce | If 


some persons to exhort some one, we the more effectually urge 
them to do so, when we say, Peradventure he will hear,’ etc. 
The sense would be improved by reading nuas . . adodai tives, 
‘* persons then most urge us, when they say,”’ etc. 





may be done not only by money, but by acts. 
For example: one may kindly stand (xpoorjvac) 
by a person (to succor and defend him), one 
may reach to him a helping hand:.the ser- 
vice rendered (xpocracia) by acts has often 
done more good even than money. Let us 
set to work all the different kinds of alms- 
giving. Can you do alms by money? Be 
not slack. Can you by good offices? Say 
not, Because I have no money, this is nothing. 
This is a very great point: look upon it as 
if you had given gold. Can you do it by kind 
attentions (Gepareiac)? Do this also. For 
instance, if you bea physician, (give) your 
skill: for this also is a great matter. Can 
you by counsel? This (service) is much 
greater than all: this (alms) is better than all, 
or itis also more, by how much the gain it 
has is greater. For in so doing you put away 
not starvation, but a grievous death. (ch. iil. 
6; vi. 4.) With such alms the Apostles above 
measure abounded: therefore it was that the 
distribution of money they put into the hands 
of those after them, themselves exhibiting the 
(mercy) shown by words. Or is it, think you, 
a small alms, to a lost, castaway soul, a soul 
in uttermost jeopardy, possessed by a burning 
fever (xvpdsewc), to be able to rid it of its 
disease ? For example, do you see one pos- 
sessed by love of money? Pity the man. Is 
he in danger of suffocation? Quench his fire. 
“What if he will not be persuaded?” Do 
your part, and be not remiss. Have you seen 
him in bonds ?—for wealth is indeed bonds. 
(Matt. xxv. 35 ff.) Go to him, visit him, con- 
sole him, try to release him of his bonds. If 
he refuse, he shall bear the blame himself, 
Have you seen him naked, and a stranger? 
—for he is indeed naked, and a stranger to 
heaven, Bring him to your own inn, clothe 
him with the garment of virtue, give him the 
city whichis in heaven. ‘“ What if I myself be 
naked?” say you. Clothe also yourself first : 
if you know that you are naked, assuredly 
you know that you need to be clothed ; if you 
know what sort of nakedness this is.2 What 
numbers of women now wear silken apparel 
but are indeed naked of the garments of 
virtue! Let their husbands clothe these 
women, “ But they will not admit those gar- 
ments; they choose to have these.” Then 
do this also first: induce them to have a long- 
ing for those garments: show them that they 
are naked: speak to them of judgment to 
ee 
Veta . = - aa” A 
spérort which might alo be fasen witht eae amass TOY 
eb of nakedness this is (why then, only 
rs of women, etc. A. has réga ov, The 

mod. text adds, dvrycy yvavat padios kat thy adtias KatacToAny. 
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come: answer me,! what is the clothing we 
shall need there? But if ye will bear with 
me, I also will show you this nakedness. He 
that is naked, when it is cold, shrinks and 
shudders, and stands there cowering, and with 
his arms folded: but in summer heat, not so. 
If then I shall prove to you that your rich 
men, and rich women, the more they put on, 
the more naked they are, do not take it amiss. 
How then, I ask you, when we raise the sub- 
ject of hell-fire, and of the torments there? 
Do not these shrink and shudder more than 
those naked ones? Do they not bitterly 
groan and condemn themselves? What? when 
they come to this or that man, and say to him, 
Pray for me, do they not speak the same 
words as those (naked wretches)? Now 
indeed, after all that we can say, the naked- 
ness is not yet apparent: but it will be plain 
enough there. How, and in what way? 
When these silken garments and precious 
stones shall have perished, and it shall be 
only by the garments of virtue and of. vice 
that all men are shown, when the poor 
shall be clad with exceeding glory, but the 
rich, naked and in disgraceful sort, shall be 
haled away to their punishments. What 
more naked (Edd. “more dainty”) than that 
rich man who arrayed himself in purple? 
What poorer than Lazarus? Then which of 
them uttered the words of beggars? which of 
them was in abundance? Say, if one should 
deck his house with abundance of tapestry 
hangings, and himself sit naked within, what 
were the benefit? So it is in the case of 
these women. Truly, the house of the soul, 
the body I mean, they hang round with 
plenty of garments: but the mistress of the 
house sits naked within. Lend me the eyes 
of the soul, and I will show you the soul’s 





1—& Edd.‘ Say, We need other (garments) there, not these.” 
—Below, Sepous dé, ove ru: i. e. cold, not heat, makes the 
naked body shudder: not cold, but hell-fire, the naked soul. 





nakedness. For what is the garment of the 
soul? Virtue, of course. And what its naked- 
ness? Vice. For just as, if one were to 
strip any decent person, that person would 
be ashamed, and would shrink and cower 
out of sight; just so the soul, if we wish 
to see it, the soul which has not these 
garments, blushes for shame. How many 
women, think you, at this moment feel 
ashamed, and would fain sink to the very 
depth, as if seeking some sort of curtain, or 
screen, that they may not hear these words ? 
But those who have no evil conscience, are 
exhilarated, rejoice, find delight, and gayly 
deck themselves (éyxatAwmiGovra) with the 
things said. Hear concerning that blessed 
Thekla,* how, that she might see Paul, she 
gave even her gold: and thou wilt not give 
even a farthing that thou mayest see Christ: 
thou admirest what she did, but dost not 
emulate her. Hearest thou not that “* Blessed 
are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy?” (Matt. v. 7.) What is the gain of 
your costly garments? how long shall we 
continue agape for this attire? Let us put 
on the glory of Christ: let us array ourselves 
with that beauty, that both here we may be 
praised, and there attain unto the eternal good 
things, by the grace and mercy of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, with Whom, to the Father and 
the Holy Ghost together, be glory, dominion, 
honor, now and ever, world without end. 
Amen. 





2 In the ‘Acts of Paul and Thekla,’’ Grab. Spicileg. Patr. t. 
i. p. 95. reprinted with a translation by Jeremiah Jones, Ox 
the Canon of the N. T., vol. ii. p. 353 ff. the incident is thus 
related (ch, ii.): ‘“ When the proconsul heard this, he ordered 
Paul to be bound, and to be put in prison ..... But Thekla 
in the night taking off her earrings, gave them to the turnkey, 
and he opened for her the doors, and let her in: and having 
given to the keeper of the prison a silver mirror, she was 
admitted unto Paul, and having sat at his feet, heard from 
him the mighty works of God.” The earliest notice of this 
work occurs in Tertull. de Baft, c. 17: Thekla is mentioned, 
or her history referred to, by other ancient writers, as St. Greg. 
Naz., Sulpic. Severus, St. Augustin; see Jones u. s. p. 387 ff. 
A Homily in her praise ascribed to St. Chrysostom, t. il. p. 749, 
is justly placed by Savile among the aupuBaddAoueva., 
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AGTS XI. 1,2: 


“Now at that time Herod the King stretched forth his 
hands to vex certain of the Church. And 
he killed James the brother of John with the 
sword. And because he saw it pleased the 
Jews, he proceeded, further to take Peter also. 
Then were the days of unleavened bread. ”’ 


“Ar that time,” of course meaning the time 
immediately following: for* this is the custom 
of Scripture. And he well says that Herod 
“the king” (did this): this was not he of 
Christ’s time. Lo, a different sort of trial— 
and mark what I said in the beginning, how 
things are blended, how rest and trouble 
alternate in the whole texture of the history 
—not now the Jews, nor the Sanhedrim, but 
the king. Greater the power, the warfare 
more severe, the more it was done to obtain 
favor with the Jews. “And,” it says, “he 
slew James the brother of John with the 
sword: ” (taking him) at random and without 
selection. But, should any raise a question, 
why God permitted this, we shall say, that it 
was for the sake of these (Jews) themselves : 
thereby, first, convincing them, that even 
when slain (the Apostles) prevail, just as it 
was in the case of Stephen: secondly, giving 
them opportunity, after satiating their rage, 
to recover from their madness ; thirdly, show- 
ing them that it was by His permission this 
was done. ‘And when he saw,’ it says, 
“that it pleased the Jews, he proceeded 
further to seize Peter also. O excessive 
wickedness! On whose behalf was it, that 
he gratified them by doing murders thus with- 
out plan or reason? 
of unleavened bread.” Again, the idle pre- 
ciseness of the Jews: to kill indeed they 





1 The modern text (E. D. F. Edd.) ‘‘ But here it is said in 
this sense, elsewhere in a different sense. For when Matthew 
says, ‘In those days cometh John preaching,’ he speaks it not 
as meaning the days immediately following, but ‘those’ in 
which the things he relates were about to take place. For it 
is the custom of Scripture to use this mode of speech, and at 
one time to expound in their sequence the things successively 
taking place, at another to relate as in immediate succession 
the things about to take place afterwards. And he well says 
that Herod the king did this, for this was not he of Christ’s 
time:’’ as if Chrys. meant, He does right to call him king, for 
this was not the tetrarch of the Gospel history. But this is 
merely a parenthetic remark: the point to which the xadas 
Aéyer refers is this—that the persecution is now raised bya 
king, not by the Jews: ‘‘he does well to designate Herod as 
ne one. thereby showing that the trial here was of a different 
kind, more severe, as the power wielded against them was 
greater.” 


“And it was the day | 





forbade not, but 2 at such a time they did such 
things! ‘ Whom having arrested, he put in 
ward, having delivered him to four quater- 
nions of soldiers.” (v. 4.) This was done 
both of rage, and of fear. ‘‘He slew,” it 
says, “James the brother of John with the 
sword.” Do you mark their courage? Tor, 
that none may say that without danger or fear 
of danger they brave death, as being sure of 
God’s delivering them, therefore he permits 
some to be put to death, and chief men too, 
Stephen and James, thereby convincing their 
slayers themselves, that not even these things 
make them fall away, and hinder them. 
“Peter therefore was kept in prison: but 
prayer was made without ceasing of the 
Church unto God for him.” (v. 5.) For the 
contest was now for life and death: both the 
slaying of the one made them feartul, and the 
casting of the other into prison. “ And when 
Herod would have brought him forth, the 
same night Peter was sleeping between two 
soldiers, bound with two chains; and the 
keepers before the door kept the prison. 
And, behold, the angel of the Lord came 
upon him, and a light shined in the prison : 
and he smote Peter on the side, and raised 
him up, saying, Arise up quickly. And _ his 
chains fell off from his hands.” (v. 6, 7.) In 
that night He delivered him. “ And a light 
shined in the prison,” that® he might not 
deem it fancy: and none saw the light, but he 
only. For if, notwithstanding this was done, 
he thought it a fancy, because of its unex- 
pectedness ; if this had not been, much more 
would he have thought this: so* prepared 
was he for death. For his having waited 
there many days and not being saved caused 
this. Why then, say you, did He not suffer 
him to fall into the hands of Herod, ® and 
then deliver him? Because that would have 
brought people into astonishment, whereas 





Be aa = A mire tas 
2 ey 6€ Katp® ToLovTw ToLadTa empatrov. So Mss. and Edd. 


But the ev 6é 5 i 7] 
Catena has éy &é KOLp@ TOLOUTw mMpaTTELY OVK 7OEdOV. 


““They had no objection to killi y 
aGh eee ea on to killing, but they had rather not 


3 This seems more suitable to the clause, “A i i 
‘ D nd his chains felt 
off from his hands: but see below in the recapitulation, p. “we 


4 i, €. SO unexpected was it, so entirely had he made up his 
he thought it alla 


mind that he was to be put to death that 
dream. ‘ 
5 i. e. on the morrow, 


I to be led out to i 
and there deliver him. execution, and ltie 
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this was credible:1 and they would not even 
have been thought human beings. But in the 
case of Stephen, what did He not do? Did 
He not show them his face as it had been the 
face of an angel? But what in short did He 
leave undone here also? “And the angel 
said to him, Gird thyself, and bind on thy 
sandals.” (v. 8.) Here again it shows, that 
it was not done of craft: for one that is in 
haste and wishes to break out (of prison), is 
not so particular as to take his sandals, and 
gird himself. “And he did so And he 
said unto him, Put on thy cloak, and follow 
me. And he went out, and followed him; 
and wist not that it was true which was 
done by the Angel; but thought he saw a 
vision. When they were past the first and 
the second ward, they came unto the iron gate 
that leadeth unto the city; which opened to 
them of its own accord.” (v. 9, 10.) Be- 
hold, a second miracle. ‘ And they went 
out, and passed on through one street; and 
forthwith the angel departed from him. And 
when Peter was come to himself, he said, 
Now I know of a surety, that the Lord hath 
sent His Angel, and hath delivered me out of 
the hand of Herod, and from all the expecta- 
tion of the people of the Jews.” (v. 10, 11.) 
When the angel departed, then Peter under- 
stood: ‘‘Now I perceive,” says he, not then. 
But why is this so, and why is Peter not sensi- 
ble of the things taking place, although he 
had already experienced a like deliverance, 
when all were released? (ch. v. 18.) (The 
Lord) would have the pleasure come to him 
_all at once, and that he should first be at 
liberty, and then be sensible of what had 
happened. The circumstance also of the 
chains having fallen off from his hands, is a 
strong argument of his not having fled.” 
“ And when he had considered the thing, he 
came to the house of Mary the mother of 
John, whose surname was Mark; where many 
were gathered together praying.” (Vv. 12.) 
Observe how Peter does not immediately 
withdraw, but first brings the good tidings to 
his friends. ‘And as Peter knocked at the 
door of the gate, a damsel came to hearken, 
named Rhoda. And when she knew Peter’s 
voice, she opened not the gate for gladness,” 
—Mark even the servant-girls, how full of 





1 rovto S€ muoTov eyévero. That would have astonished : 
this was calculated to obtain belief. E. D. F. Edd. rovro dé 
Umép avtav eyévero. ‘‘ But this was done for their sakes for they 
would not have been counted human beings, if he had done 
all after the manner of God, ci Gcomper@s mavra emote.” 

2 In the old text this sentence and the next are transposed. 
The mod. text has restored the true order, but for yéovyv has 
amaAddayyv, “ his deliverance to come to him all at once,”’— 
The connection may be thus supplied, ‘‘ When he came to him- 
self, he found himself there at large, and with his hands no 
longér chained. And this circumstance again is a strong evi- 
dence that he had not fled.” 








piety they are—‘“but ran in, and told how 
Peter stood before the gate.” (v. 13-15.) But 
they, though it was so, shook their heads 
(incredulously): ‘And they said unto her, 
Thou art mad. But she constantly affirmed 
that it was even so. And they said, It is 
his angel. “But Peter continued knocking: 
and when they had opened the door, and saw 
him, they were astonished. But he, beckon- 
ing unto them with the hand to hold their 
peace, declared unto them how the Lord had 
brought him out of the prison.. And he said, 
Go show these things unto James, and to the 
brethren. And he departed, and went into 
another place.” (v.16, 17.) But let us re- 
view the order of the narrative. 


(Recapitulation.) “ At that time,” it says, 
‘“ Herod the king stretched forth his hands to 
afflict certain of the Church.” (v. 1.) Like a 
wild beast, he attacked all indiscriminately 
and without consideration. This is what 
Christ said: “My cup indeed ye shall drink, 
and with the baptism wherewith I am baptized, 
shall ye be baptized.” (Mark x. 39.) (0) 
“And®* he killed James the brother of John.” 
(v. 2.) For there was also another James, 
the brother of the Lord: therefore to distin- 
guish him, he says, “The brother of John.” * 
Do you mark that the sum of affairs rested in 
these three, especially Peter and James? (a) 
And how was it he did not kill Peter imme- 
diately? It mentions the reason: “ it was the 
day of unleavened bread:” and he wished 
rather to make a display (éxroumeioa) with the 
killing of him. ‘And when he saw it pleased 
the Jews.” (v. 3.) For their own part, they 
now in consequence of Gamaliel’s advice, 
abstained from bloodshedding: and_ besides, 
did not even invent accusations; but by 
means of others they compassed the same 
results. (¢) This (counsel of Gamaliel’s) 
above all was their condemnation: for the 
preaching was shown to be no longer a thing 


————— 


3 The order in Mss. and Edd. is a, 4, c.. Avr, in the begin- 
ning of (c) evidently refers to ths mapatvécews THs Tap. in (a). 

* James the brother of John was the son of Zebedee, com- 
monly called the ‘‘elder’”’ James. He was the first of the 
apostles to suffer martyrdom. The other James, called “the 
Lord’s brother’’ (Gal. i, 19.) mentioned in v. 17 (cf. Acts xv. 
13; xxi. 18) was the Bishop of Jerusalem, a man of much im- 
portance and influence in the apostolic church, whom Paul 
reckons among the ‘‘ pillars’? (Gal. ii, 9). Chrys. gives no 
opinion here concerning him. Three views have prevailed in 
the church: (1) that he was the same as the apostle, James 
the son of Alphzeus and is called the ‘‘ brother” of Jesus in 
the loose sense of that word in which it is taken as equivalent 
to “‘relative.’’ (2) That he was the son of Joseph by a former 
marriage. (3) That he was the son of Joseph and Mary—the 
real brother of Jesus and is called an apostle in Gal. i. 19, in 
the more comprehensive sense which that word acquired ac- 
cording to which it was applied also to Paul and Barnabas 
(Acts xiv. 14). This view seems to me the correct one. There 
were also other brothers (Matt.xii. 46 ; xtli. 55, 56) Joses, Simon 
and Judas, and sisters who are not personally named. Chrys. 
seems to have held view (2) in his earlier writings, but to have 
adopted view (1), following Jerome. (Cf. Lightfoot on Gala- 
tians, pp. 289, 290).—G. B. S. 
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of men. “He proceeded further to kill Peter|chains.” (comp. 1 Pet. v. 7.) Mark, how 
also.” (ch. v. 8.) In very deed was that|strict the ward! “And says, Arise.” (v. 7.) 


fulfilled, “‘ We are accounted as sheep for the 
slaughter.” (Psa. xliv. 13.) “Seeing,” it 
says, “it was a pleasing thing to the Jews.” 
(Rom. viii. 36.) A pleasing thing, bloodshed, 
and unrighteous bloodshed, wickedness, im- 
piety!! He ministered to their senseless 
(arérowc) lusts: for, whereas he ought to have 
done the contrary, to check their rage, he 
made them more eager, as if he were an exe- 
cutioner, and not a physician to their diseased 
minds, (And this) though he had number- 
less warnings in the case of both his grand- 
father and his father Herod, how the former 
in consequence of his putting the children to 
death suffered the greatest calamities, and the 
latter by slaying John raised up against him- 
self a grievous war. But? as they thought 
* * He feared lest Peter, in consequence of 
the slaying of James, should withdraw ; and 
wishing to have him in safe keeping, he put 
him in prison: “and delivered him to four 
quaternions of soldiers” (v. 4): the stricter 
the custody, the more wondrous the display. 
“‘ Peter therefore was kept in prison.”  (v. 
5-) But this was all the better for Peter, who 
was thereby made more approved, and 
evinced his own manly courage. And it says, 
“‘there was earnest prayer making.” It was 
the prayer of (filial) affection: it was for a 
father they asked, a father mild. ‘“‘ There 
was,” it says, “earnest prayer.” Hear how 
they were affected to their teachers. No 
factions, no perturbation:® but they betook 
them to prayer, to that alliance which is in- 
deed invincible, to this they betook them for 
refuge. They did not say, “What? I, poor 
insignificant creature that I am, to pray for 
him!” for, as they acted of love, they did not 
give these things a thought. And observe, 
it was during the feast, that (their enemies) 
brought these trials upon them, that their 
worth might be the more approved. “ And 
when Herod,” etc. (v. 6.) See Peter sleep- 
ing, and not in distress or fear! That same 
night, after which he was to be brought forth, 
he slept, having cast all upon God. 
‘Between two soldiers, bound with two 








1 A, B.C. kaxta, aveBera, Cat , hovos adikos kakias : acéBera 
taisx.t. A. Mod. text substitutes for these two words, IIoAAy 
% avora Tov ‘Hpwéov. 

2 Kadws 6@ govro A. B.C, Either this is out of its place, or 
the sentence is incomplete. The mod. text substitutes, ‘* And 
when he had apprehended him, he put him in prison.” 

3 ovK éotagiacay, ovx eOopvByOycav. alluding perhaps to the 
factious and turbulent proceedings, which in Kia time often 
ensued when a Bishop was removed or at the point of death. 
But possibly éo7ac.is corrupt.—Below, Tovtto dS Hv imép 
Tlérpov, etc. the meaning seems to be, ‘“ That Herod was per- 
mitted to do this, and that Peter was delivered into his hands, 
not withdrawing upon the death of James, was all the better 
for Peter: it gave fresh proof of his worth, it showed how 
courageous he was in himself, independently of supernatural 
aid.’ 











The guards were asleep with him, and there- 
fore perceived nothing of what was happening. 
“And a light shined.” What was the light 
for? In order that Peter might see as well 
as hear, and not imagine it to be all fancy. 
And the command, “ Arise quickly,*” that he 
may not be remiss. He also» smote him; so 
deeply did he sleep. (a) “ Rise,” says he, 
“quickly:” this is not to hurry him (@opv- 
Bowvroc) but to persuade him not to delay. (¢) 
“ And” immediately “his chains fell off from 
his hands.” (6) How? answer me: where 
are the heretics?—let them answer. “And 
the Angel said unto him,” etc. (v. 8) by 
this also convincing him that it is no fancy: 
to this end he bids him gird himself and put 
on his shoes, that he may shake off his sleep, 
and know that it is real. (a) (e) “And he 
wist not that it was true that was done by the 
Angel, but thought he saw a vision” (v. 9): 
(e) well he might, by reason of the excessive 
greatness (irepBoajv) of the things taking place. 
Do you mark what a thing it is for a mir- 
acle to be excessive (émepBor onueiov) ? how it 
amazes (é«rijrre) the beholder? how it will 
not let the thing be believed ?° For if Peter 
“thought he saw a vision,” though he had 
girded himself and put on his shoes, what 
would have been the case with another? 
“And,” it says, “ when they had passed the 
first and the second ward, they came to the 
iron gate, which opened unto them of its own 
accord” (v. 10): and yet the things that had 
happened within (the prison) were more. 
marvellous: but this was now more after the 
manner of man. “ And having gone out, they , 
went along one street and immediately (all 
‘until’) the Angel departed from him.” 
(v. 11.) When there was no hindrance, then 
the Angel departed. For Peter would not 
have gone along (rpojafev), there being so 
many hindrances. “And when he came to 
himself :” for in very truth, it was indeed an 
amazement (é«rAngic). “ Now,” saith he, “I 
know”—now, not then, when I was in the 


ee 


_* A. B.C. Cat. nat ro“ év téxeu,” 
exdygev avrov' (C, Kal exmdnéis Hv eis avTOV) ovTw Babéws 
exabevdev. Perhaps C. has preserved the true reading, see on 
V. 11. If so, it should be transposed with the part marked (a) 
viz. ““—by the Angel: and it was an amazement to him, so 
deeply did he sleep: but he thought he saw a vision.” ‘The 
letters as usual denote the order of Parts in the Mss. Before 
(4), the clause, ‘‘ And he passed the first and second ward,” is 
inserted. It is not easy to see what can be the reference of the 
question, Tas; od eigiv oi aiperixoi; it can hardly be meant 
for the mention of the sandals and cloak, v. 8, for the persons 
who objected to the Christians, that, according to Christe 
command, they ought to have no shoes, nor two coats, etc 
baa ee are, pee poste see Hom, in illud, Salutate 
‘ «ts 1. 181. an ix. 2; lz; i 
latter cited nthe ae hee 1x. 7% Philip. t. xi. 272 (the 
- B.C. Cat. amcorndjvar, i i us) is j 
anion re ndnvat, ‘* be disbelieved ? But this js 
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prison,—“ that the Lord hath sent His Angel, 
and hath delivered me out of the hand of 
Herod and from all the expectation of the 
people of the Jews. And when he had con- 
sidered” (v.12), it says: viz. where he was, 
or, that he must not without more ado depart 
but requite his Benefactor: ‘‘ he came to the 
house of Mary the mother of John.” Who is 
this John? Probably’ he that was always 
with them: for this is why he adds his dis- 
tinctive name (rd Tapaonuov), “whose surname 
was Mark.” But observe, “praying” in the 
night, how much they got by it: what a good 
thing affliction is; how wakeful it made them ! 
Do you see how great the gain resulting from 
the death of Stephen? do you see how great 
the benefit accruing from this imprisonment? 
For it is not by taking vengeance upon those 
who wronged them that God shows the great- 
ness of the Gospel: but in the wrong-doers 
themselves, ? without any harm happening to 
those, he shows what a mighty thing the afflic- 
tions in themselves are, that we may not seek 
in any wise deliverance from them, nor the 
avenging of our wrongs. And mark how the 
very servant-girls were henceforth upon an 
equality with them. ‘For joy,” it says, “she 
opened not.” (v. 13, 14.) This too is well 


done, that they likewise may not be amazed 


by seeing him at once, and that they may be 
incredulous, and their minds may be exer- 
cised. ‘But ran in,” etc. just as we are wont 
to do, she was eager to be herself the bringer 
of the good tidings, for good news it was 
indeed. ‘And they said unto her, Thou art 
mad: but she constantly affirmed that it 
was even so: then said they, It is his Angel.” 
(v. 15.) This is a truth, that each man has 
an Angel.* And what would the Angel?? 
It was from the time (of night) that they 
surmised this. But when he “continued 
knocking, and when they had opened, and 





1 igws éxetvos 6 aei avtTois cuvwv. CXcumen. may have read 
ovk éxeivos, for he has, tva SelEy o7e ob TOD ael auVdvTos avTois 
*Iwavvou Thy myTEpa dyoiv: “to show that he does not mean 
the mother of John (the Apostle) who was always with them, 
he adds his distinctive name.”’ 

2 éy avrois Tois ddtkovow, Perhaps it may mean, He brings 
it home to the conviction of the wrong-doers themselves, etc. 
"Exeivwv, i.e. the enemies. But aédceovuévors would suit the 
meaning better than dé:covo.v, and then éxeivwy would be 
right : otherwise it should be atta. 

* The interpretation of Chrys. regarding the idea of the 
company assembled in Mary’s house expressed by : ‘‘ It is his 
angel,” is doubtless correct. Others interpret: ‘‘Itis his 
messenger ’’—a messenger sent by Peter to them, but it is said 
that Rhoda recognized Peter’s voice (14). Others understand 
angel in the sense of sf7r7t—a_ view which is not sanctioned 
by linguistic usage. Their idea was that Peter’s guardian 
angel who had taken on his form and appearance was before 
the door. The belief in guardian angels attending individuals 
‘was common in later Jewish theology as well as in the Greek 
and Roman religions. it was doubtless stimulated in the early 
church by the saying of Jesus concerning children: “In 
heaven their angels do always behold the face of my Father 
who is in heaven”’ (Matt. xviit. 10), which seems to sanction 
the idea (cf. Heb. 1. 14).—G. B. S. 

3 Kai Ti BovAerar 6 ayyedos; A. B. C. Cat. The mod. text 
substitutes, ‘* And whence did it come into their minds at that 
time to surmise that it was an Angel?” 








saw him, they were astonished. But he 
beckoning to them with his hand” (v. 16, 17), 
made them keep quiet, to hear all that had 
happened to him. He was now an object of 
more affectionate desire to the disciples, not 
only in consequence of his being saved, but 
by his sudden coming in upon them and 
straightway departing. Now, both his friends 
learn all clearly; and the aliens also learn, if 
they had a mind, but they had not. The 
same thing happened in the case of Christ. 
“Tell these things,” he says, “to James, and 
to the brethren.” How free from all vain- 
glory! Nor did he say, Make known these 
things to people everywhere, but, “‘to the 
brethren. And he withdrew to another 
place:” for he did not tempt God, nor fling 
himself into temptation: since, when they 
were commanded to do this, then they did it. 
“Go,” it was said, “speak in the temple to 
the people.” (ch. v. 20.) But this the Angel 
said not (here); on the contrary, by silently 
removing him and bringing him out by night, 
he gave him free permission to withdraw— 
and this too is done, that we may learn that 
many things are providentially brought about 
after the manner of men—so that he should 
not again fall into peril—For that they may 
not say, “It was his Angel,” * after he was 
gone, they say this first, and then they see 
himself overthrowing their notion of the 
matter. Had it been the Angel, he would 
have knocked at the door, would not have re- 
tired to another place. And® what followed 
in the day, make them sure. 

“So Peter was kept in the prison,” etc. 
(v. 5.) They, being at large, were at prayer: 
he, bound, was in sleep. “And he wist not 
that it was true.” (v.g.) If he thought it 
was true that was happening, he would have 
been astonished, he would not have remem- 
bered § (all the circumstances) : but now, seem- 
ing to be in a dream, he was free from pertur- 
bation. “When,” it says, ‘they were past 
the first and the second ward ”—see also how 
strong the guard was—“ they came unto the 
iron gate.” (v. 10.) ‘Now know I that the 
Lord hath sent His Angel.” (v. 11.) Why 
is not this effected by themselves?’ (I 
answer,) By this also the Lord honors them, 





4 i.e. It was so ordered (wkovouyto) that the notion of its 
being his Angel came into their minds before they saw him, in 
order that it might not be possible for them to think this 
after he was gone. f . 

5 Ilucrovrar S€ avrovs Kat TO Ev HMEepa yevouevov. 1. C. 
‘s When it was day there was no small stir among the soldiers,” 
etc. v.18. The innovator, not perceiving the meaning, sub- 
stitutes kal To my év nuepa yeveowar, ‘* And its not happening 
by day, confirms their belief.” ; 

6 éuvymovevoev. i. e. astonishment would have deprived 
him of the power of remembering, and afterwards relating the 
circumstances, V. 17. : 

7 Here, and on former occasion, V, 19. 
eauTo@v. 


Hence the plural & 
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that by the ministry of His Angels he rescues 
them. ‘Then why was it not so in the case of 
Paul? There with good reason, because the 
jailer was to be converted, whereas here, it 
was only that the Apostle should be released.. 
(ch, xvi. 25.) And God disposes all things in 
divers ways. And there too, it is beautiful, 
that Paul sings hymns, while here Peter was 
asleep. “And when he had considered, he 
came to the house of Mary,” é€tc.. “(v. 22.) 
Then let us not hide God’s marvels, but for 
our own good let us study to display these 
abroad for the edifying of the others. For as 
he deserves to be admired for choosing to be 
put into bonds, so is he worthy of more 
admiration, that he withdrew not until he had 
reported all to his friends. ‘And he said, 
Tell James and the brethren.” (v.17.) That 
they may rejoice: that they may not be 
anxious. Through these’ those learn, not 
those through him: such thought had he for 
the humbler part !— 

Truly, nothing better than affliction not 
above measure (cvuzérpov). What think you 
must have been their state of mind—how full 
of delight! Where now are those .women, 
who sleep the whole night through? Where 
are those men, who do not even turn them- 
selves in their bed? Seest thou the watchful 
soul? With women, and children, and maid- 
servants, they sang hymns to God, made 
purer than the sky by affliction. But now, if 
we see a little danger, we fall back. Nothing 
ever was more splendid than that Church. 
Let us imitate these, let us emulate them. 
Not for this was the night made, that we 
should sleep all through it and be idle. To 
this bear witness the artisans, the carriers, 
and the merchants (to this), the Church of 
God rising up in the midst of the night. Rise 
thou up also, and behold the quire of the 
stars, the deep silence, the profound repose: 
contemplate with awe the order (oixovouiav) of 
thy Master’s household. Then is thy soul 
purer: it is lighter, and subtler, and soaring 
disengaged: the darkness itself, the profound 
silence, are sufficient to lead thee to compunc- 
tion. And if also thou look to the heavens 
studded with its stars, as with ten thousand 
eyes,” if thou bethink thee that all those multi- 
tudes who in the daytime are shouting, laugh- 
ing, frisking, leaping, wronging, grasping, 
threatening, inflicting wrongs without number, 


1 $ua rovtwv (the persons assembled in the house of Mary) 
éxeivot (James and the brethren), ov« éxetvor dua tovTov. This 
is corrupt, but the meaning is, James and the more important 
of the brethren learn the particulars through these in- 
ferior persons, not these through those, but through Peter 
himself. Mod. text, iva dca TovTwy eéxetvor pavdavwow, ovK 
avtot Ol éxeivwr. 

2 Mod. text adds, “thou wilt enjoy all pleasure, being led 
forthwith to reflect on the Creator. 





lie all one as dead, thou wilt condemn all the 
self-willedness of man. Sleep hath invaded 
and defeated (jAeygev) nature: it is the image 
of death, the image of the end of all things. 
If? thou (look out of window and) lean over 
into the street, thou wilt not hear even a 
sound: if thou look into the house, thou wilt 
see all lying as it were inatomb. All this 
is enough to arouse the soul, and lead it to 
reflect on the end of all things. 

Here indeed my discourse is for both men 
and women. Bend thy knees, send forth 
groans, beseech thy Master to be merciful: 
He is more moved by prayers in the night, 
when thou makest the time for rest a time for 
mourning. Remember what words that king 
uttered: “I have been weary with my groan- 
ing: every night will I wash my bed, I will 
water my couch with my tears.” (Ps. vi. 6.) 
However delicate a liver thou mayest be, thou 
art not more delicate than he: however rich 
thou mayest be, thou art not richer than 
David. And again the same Psalmist saith, 
“ At midnight I rose to give thanks unto Thee 
for the judgments of Thy righteousness.” 
(Ps. cxix. 62.) No vainglory then intrudes 
upon thee: how can it, when all are sleeping, 
and not looking at thee? Then neither sloth 
nor drowsiness invades thee: how can they, 
when thy soul is aroused by such great things ? 
After such vigils come sweet slumbers and 
wondrous revelations. Do this, thou also the 
man, not the woman only. Let the house be 
a Church, consisting of men and women. For 
think not because thou art the only man, or 
because she is the only woman there, that this 
is any hindrance. ‘For where two,” He 
saith, “are gathered together in My Name, 
there am I in the midst of them.” (Matt. 
xvill. 20.) Where Christ is in the midst, 
there is a great multitude. Where Christ is, 
there needs must Angels be, needs must 
Archangels also and the other Powers be 
there. Then ye are not alone, seeing ye have 
Him Who is Lord of all. Hear again the 
prophet also saying, “ Better is one that doeth 
the will of the Lord, than ten thousand trans- 
gressors.” (comp. Ecclus. xvi. 3.) Nothing 
more weak than a multitude of unrighteous 
men, nothing more strong than one man who 
lives according to the law of God. If thou 
hast children wake up them also, and let thy 
house altogether become a Church through 


the night: but if they be tender, and 
cannot endure the watching, let them stay 
for the first or second prayer, and then 


send them to rest: only stir up thyself, 
Se ee eee 
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Av duvakviins cis tov orevwrdv, The oTevMmol, angiportus 


or vcr are the lanes or alleys in the quart : 
iy : ‘ ers formed b ” 
section of the broad streets, mAatecat, y inter. 
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establish thyself in the habit. Nothing is 
better than that storehouse which receives 
such prayers as these. Hear the Prophet 
speaking: “If I remembered Thee upon my 
bed, I thought upon Thee in the dawn of the 
morning.” (Ps. Ixili. 7.) But you will say: 
I have labored much during the day, and I 
cannot. Mere pretext this and subterfuge. 
For however much thou hast labored, thou 
wilt not toil like the smith, who lets fall such a 


. heavy hammer from a great height upon the 


(metal flying off in) sparks, and takes in the 
smoke with his whole*body: and yet at this 
work he spends the greater part of the night. 
Ye know also how the women, if there is need 
for us to go into the country, or to go forth 
unto a vigil, watch through the whole night. 
Then have thou also a spiritual forge, to 
fashion there not pots or cauldrons, but thine 
own soul, which is far better than either 
coppersmith or goldsmith can fashion. Thy 
soul, waxen old in sins, cast thou into the 
smelting-furnace of confession: let fall the 
hammer from on high: that is, the condem- 
nation of thy words (rév pyudtov tiv katdyvoow) : 
light up the fire of the Spirit. Thou hast a 
far mightier craft (than theirs). Thou art 
beating into shape not vessels of gold, but 
the soul, which is more precious than all gold, 
even as the smith hammers out his vessel. 
For it is no material vessel that thou art 
working at, but thou art freeing thy soul from 
all imaginations belonging to this life. Leta 
lamp be by thy side, not that one which we 
burn, but that which the prophet had, when 
he said, “Thy law is a lamp unto my feet.” 
(Ps. cxix. 105.) Bring thy soul to a red heat, 





by prayer: when thou seest it hot enough, 
draw it out, and mould it into what shape thou 
wilt. Believe me, not fire so effectual to burn 
off rust, as night prayer to remove the rust of 
our sins. Let the night-watchers, if no one 
else, shame us. They, by man’s law, go their 
rounds in the cold, shouting loudly, and walk- 
ing through lanes (crevwrov) and alleys, often- 
times drenched with rain and (all) congealed 
with cold, for thee and for thy safety, and the 
protection of thy property. There is he tak- 
ing such care for thy property, while thou 
takest none even for thy soul. And yet I do 
not make thee go thy rounds in the open air 
like him, nor shout loudly and rend thy sides: 
but in thy closet itself, or in thy bedchamber, 
bend thy knees, and entreat thy Lord. Why 
did Christ Himself pass a whole night on the 
mountain? Was it not, that He might be an 
ensample to us? Then is it that the plants 
respire, in the night, I mean: and then also 
does the soul take in the dew even more than 
they. What the sun has parched by day 
becomes cool again at night. More refresh- 


ing than all dew, the tears of the night 


descend upon our lusts and upon all heat and 
fever of the soul, and do not let it be affected 
in any such way. But if it do not enjoy the 
benefit of that dew, it will be burnt up in the 
daytime. But God forbid (it should be so’)! 
Rather, may we all, being refreshed, and en- 
joying the mercy of God, be freed from the 
burden of our sins, through the grace and 
mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom 
to the Father together with the Holy Spirit 
be glory, might, honor, now and ever, world 
without end. Amen. 


Oe Yau ONLI. 


ACO SP OGiEs 135110: 


“ Now as soon as it was day, there was no small stir 

* among the soldiers, what was become of Peter. 
And when Herod had sought for him, and found 
him not, he examined the keepers, and command- 
ed that they should be put to death. And he 
went down from Judea to Caesarea, and there 
abode.” 


Some persons, it is likely, are at a loss how 
to explain it, that God should quietly look on 
while (His) champions” are put to death, and 





1 Mod. text adda mn yévouto undéva Umav VréxKavpwa TOD mUpoOS 
éxeivov yevéodat: ‘God forbid that any of you should become 
the fuel of tha: fire.” ; ‘ 

2 mepreidey Tovs adANTAS amoAAvpEVoVs : i. e. those (as St. Ste- 
phen, St. James) engaged in contending for the heavenly 
prize. The moa. t. substitutes, ‘t Many are quite at a loss, how 


now again the soldiers on account of 
Peter: and yet it was possible for Him after 
(delivering) Peter to rescue them also. But 
it was not yet the time of judgment, so as to 
render to each according to his deserts. And 
besides, it was not Peter that put them into 
his hands. For the thing that most annoyed 
him was the being mocked; just as in the 
case of his grandfather when he was deceived 
by the wise men, that was what made him 
uietly look on while his children (or servants? 
rovs maidas, Ben, 7%fantes) were put to death because of Him, 
and now again,’ etc. After this sentence, the same inserts 


from the recapitulation: ‘‘ But—if the’Angel,” etc.to..... 
‘why did He not rescue him? and besides" — 


God could 
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(feel) cut to the heart—the being (eluded 
and) made ridiculous.’ ‘And having put 
them to the question,” it says, “he ordered 
them to be led away to execution.” (Matt. ii. 
16.) And yet he had heard from them—for he 
had put them to the question—both that the 
chains had been left, and that he had taken 
his sandals, and that until that night he was 
with them. ‘Having put them to the ques- 
tion:” but what did they conceal?? Why 
then did they not themselves also flee? “ He 
ordered them to be led away to execution :”’ 
and yet he ought to have marvelled, ought to 
have been astonished at this. The conse- 
quence is, by the death of these men (the 
thing), is made manifest to all: both his wick- 
edness is exposed to view, and (it is made 
clear that) the wonder (is) of God. “And he 
went down from Judea to Czesarea, and there 
abode: and Herod was highly displeased with 
them of Tyre and Sidon: but they came with 
one accord to him, and, having made Blastus 
the king’s chamberlain their friend, desired 
peace ; because their country was nourished 
by the king’s country. And upon a set day 
Herod, arrayed in royal apparel, sat upon his 
throne, and made an oration unto them. And 
the people gave a shout, saying, ‘It is the 
voice of a god, and not of a man,’ And im- 
mediately the angel of the Lord smote him, 
because he gave not God the glory: and he 
was eaten of worms, and gave up the ghost.” 
Qi) xxi 123.) * io But see -how*(the- writer) 
here does not hide these things. Why does 
he mention this history? Say, what has it 
to do with the Gospel, that Herod is incensed 
with the Tyrians and Sidonians? It is not 
a small matter, even this, how immediately 
justice seized him; although not because of 
Peter, but because of his arrogant speaking. 
And yet, it may be said, if those shouted, 
what is that to him? Because he accepted 
the acclamation, because he accounted him- 
self to be worthy of the adoration. Through 
him those most receive a lesson, who so 
thoughtlessly flattered him (al. ol KoAaKebovrec). 
Observe again, while both parties deserve 


1 wadAov av’rov emote: Suarpierdat (as in ch. vii. 54, cut to the 
heart with passion) cai katayéAacrtov elvat. The last words are 
either misplaced, or something is wanting ; perhaps (after 
Svampieodar), TO Staxpoverdat kal KatayéeAacTor eivat, 

2 i.e. what was to be drawn from them by the torture ? 
Had they let him out, they would have contrived appearances, 
or would themselves have fled. But the reporter’s notes of 
what St. Chrys. said, seem to be very defective, and the 
arrangement much confused. 

3 GAN dpa TOs OTOS OV KpUTTEL TadTa. In the recapitulation 
(see note 8, p. 175) he says, that the death of Herod was regarded 
as a judgment for his having slain James and the soldiers. 
Here, it seems, he must have said something to that effect; then, 
‘* but observe how St. Luke does not conceal the true state of 
the case, viz. that he was punished not for this, but for the sin 
which he proceeds to mention.” We have transposed the text 
vy. 20-23. Mss. and Edd. place it before ov pixpoy ovdé to07d 
eat, thus separating these words from their connection with 
the preceding question, 
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punishment, this man is punished. For this 
is not the time of judgment, but He punishes 
him that had most to answer for, leaving the 
others to profit by this man’s fate.* “ And the 
word of God,” it says, “ grew,” i. e. in conse- 
quence of this, ‘and multiplied.” (v. 24.) Do 
you mark God’s providential management? 
“ But Barnabas and Saul returned from Jeru- 
salem, when they had fulfilled their ministry, 
and took with them John, whose surname was 
Mark.” (v. 25.) ‘‘Now there were in the 
Church that was at Antioch, certain prophets 
and teachers; as Barnabas, and Simeon 
that was called Niger, and Lucius of Cyrene, 
and Manaén, which had been brought up with 
Herod the tetrarch, and Saul.” (ch. xiii. 1.) 
He still mentions Barnabas first: for Paul 
was not yet famous, he had not yet wrought any 
sign. “As they ministered to the Lord, and 
fasted, the Holy Ghost said, Separate Me Bar- 
nabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have 
called them. And when they had fasted and 
prayed, and laid their hands on them, they sent 
them away.” (v. 2,3.) What means, “ Min- 
istering?”’ Preaching. “ Separate for Me,” it 
says, “ Barnabas and Saul.’ What means, 
“Separate for Me?” For the work, for the 
Apostleship. See again by what persons he 
is ordained (yvuvorépa, Cat. ceuvorépa, “more 


awful.””) By Lucius the Cyrenean and Manaén, ~ 


or rather, by the Spirit. The less the per- 
sons, the more palpable the grace. He is 
ordained henceforth to Apostleship, so as to 
preach with authority. How then does he 
himself say, “ Not from men, nor by man?” # 





* Josephus’ narrative of the death of Herod (A xz. xix. 8, 2) is 
of peculiar interest here on account of its substantial agree- 
ment with that of Luke. The following points of agreement 
may be noted: (1) The place was Czsarea. (2) He was 
attacked by disease in a puble assembly when, arrayed in gor- 
geous apparel, he received the impious flatteries of the people. 
(3) His disease and death were a penalty for accepting the flat- 
tery of those who accorded to him divine honors. Thus the 
main outlines are the same. Josephus introduces some histor- 
ical notices, such as that the occasion was a celebration in 
honor of the Emperor Claudius, which are wanting in Luke. 
He also relates that after receiving the people’s flattery, Herod 
observed an owl perched on a rope above him, which he inter- 
preted at once as an omen of the fate which soon befell him, 
The supernatural element—“ an angel smote him ”—is wanting 
in Josephus. The Jewish historian is less specific in describing 
the disease which he speaks of as violent pains in the bowels 
and adds that after the attack, Herod lingered five days and 
died in the ees year of his age and the seventh of his 
ene B.S. (ch yb 

t this point (ch. xiii.) begins the second part of the Book 
of Acts which has chiefly to do with the malsconaiey labors of 
Paul. It isa reasonable supposition that the previous chap- 
ters rest upon different documents from those which follow. 
From chapter xvi. onward occur the so-called “we”? pas- 
sages (€. g. Xvi, 103 Xx, 6. ‘Xxi. 13 XXvii. 1) in which the writer, 
identifying himself with his narratives, indicates that he writes 
from personal knowledge and experience. The appointment 
of Barnabas and Saul at Antioch for missionary service 
marked an epoch in the history of the early church and prac- 
tically settled the questions relating to the admission of the 
Gentiles to the Christian community.—G. B. S. 

* Mss, and Edd. $i dv3pémwv, but the singular is implied 
below in ovx td rod8e. In the old text, B. C. Cat, ‘“‘ Not from 
men nor by men? Because not man called nor brought him 
over : that is, neither by men ; therefore he says, that he was 
not sent (B.,I was not sent) by this,” etc. The mod. text ‘* Not 
from men neither by men. The one, not from men, he uses to 
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(Gal. i. 1.) Because it was not man that 
called or brought him over: this is why he 
says, “Not from men. Neither by man,” 
that is, that he was not sent by this (man), 
but by the Spirit. Wherefore also (the writer) 
thus proceeds: “So they, being sent forth by 
the Holy Ghost, departed unto Seleucia; and 
from thence they sailed to Cyprus.” (v. 4.) 
But let us look over again what has been said. 

(Recapitulation.) “And when it was day,” 
etc. (v.18.) For! if the Angel had brought 
out the soldiers also, along with Peter, it 
would have been thought a case of flight. 
Then why, you may ask, was it not otherwise 
-managed? Why, where is the harm? Now, 
if we see that they who have suffered unjustly, 
take no harm, we shall not raise these ques- 
tions. For why do you not say the same of 
James? Why did not (God) rescue him? 
“There was no small stir among the soldiers.” 
So (clearly) had they perceived nothing (of 
what had happened). Lo, I take up the plea 
in their defence. The chains were there, and 
the keepers within, and the prison shut, no- 
where a wall broken through, all told the 
same tale: the man had been carried off: ? 
why dost thou condemn them? Had they 
wished to let him off, they would have done 
it before, or would have gone out with him. 
“But he gave them money?” (ch. iii. 6.) 
And how should he, who had not to give even 
to a poor man, have the means to give to 
these? And then neither had the chains 
been broken, nor were they loosed. He 
ought to have seen, that the thing was of 
God, and no work of man. ‘And he went 
down from Judea to Cesarea, and there 
abode. And Herod was highly displeased 
with them of Tyre and Sidon,” etc. (v. 19.) 
He is now going to mention (a matter of) his- 
tory: this is the reason why he adds the 
names, that it may be shown how he keeps to 
the truth in allthings. ‘“ And,” it says, ‘ hav- 
ing made Blastus the king’s chamberlain their 
friend, they desired peace; because their 
country was nourished by the king’s country.” 
(v. 20, 21.) For probably there was a 
famine. “And ona set day,” etc. (Joseph. 
Ant. xix.) Josephus also says this, that he 
fell into a lingering disease. Now the gener- 





show that not man, etc.: and the other, neither mF men, that 
he was not sent by this (man), but by the Spirit. herefore,”’ 
etc, 

1 Here he further answers the question raised in the opening 
of the discourse, The mod. text transposes it to that place, 
beginning the recapitulation with, ‘*‘ And when it was day 
there was no small stir among the soldiers because of Peter, 
and having put the keepers to the question, he ordered them 
to be led away to execution.’ So senseless was he, ovtws ovK 
jodeTo, that he even sets about punishing them unjustly.” 
The latter clause is added by the innovator. For yovero Cat. 
has preserved the true reading, favovTo. 

2 avapractos 0 avipwmos yeyove. Ben. homo ille raptus non 
est. 














ality were not aware of this,’ but the Apostle 
sets it down: yet at the same time their igno- 
rance was an advantage, in regard that they 
imputed what befell (Agrippa) to his putting 
James and the soldiers to death. Observe, 
when he slew the Apostle, he did nothing of 
this sort but when (he slew) these; in fact he 
knew not what to say about it :* as being at a 
loss, then, and feeling ashamed, “he went 
down from Judea to Czsarea.” I suppose it 
was also to bring those (men of Tyre and 
Sidon) to apologize, that he withdrew (from 
Jerusalem): for with those he was incensed, 
while paying such court to these. See how 
vainglorious the man is: meaning to confer 
the boon upon them, he makes an harangue. 
But Josephus says, that he was also arrayed 
in a splendid robe made of silver. Observe 
both what fiatterers those were, and what a 
high spirit was shown by the Apostles: the 
man whom the whole nation so courted, the 
same they held in contempt. (v. 24.) But 
observe again a great refreshing granted to 
them, and the numberless benefits accruing 
from the vengeance inflicted upon him. But 
if this man, because it was said to him, “It 
is the voice of God and not of aman (v. 22) 
although he said nothing himself, suffered 
such things: much more should Christ, had 
He not Himself been God (have suffered) 
for saying always as He did, “ These words 
of mine-are not Mine” (John xiv. 10; xviii. 
36) and, “ Angels minister to Me,” and 
such like. But that man ended His life 
by a shameful and miserable death, and 
thenceforth no more is seen of him. And 
observe him also, easily talked over even by 
Blastus, like a poor creature, soon incensed 
and again pacified, and on all occasions a 
slave of the populace, with nothing free and 
independent about him. But mark also the 
authority of the Holy Ghost: “ As they min- 
istered to the Lord, and fasted, the Holy 
Ghost said, Separate Me Barnabas and 
Saul.” (ch. xiii. 2.) What being would have 
dared, if not of the same authority, to say 
this? ‘“ Separate,” etc. But this is done, 





3 i, e. of the circumstances related v. 22, 23.—Below, Any 
GAAA Kat H ayvota wpédrer, i. e. to the believers: and yet, as he 
says above, the writer does not conceal the facts: see note 9, p. 


I . 

a Mss. and Edd. ovdév rovovTov eipydaaro: ore Sé rovToUs, 
Aouroy ev adacia wv: what this means, is very obscure, only 
the last clause seems to be explained by the following, are otv 
Hropykws kal aicxuvépmevos, i.e. not knowing what to think of 
it, he withdrew from Jerusalem. Ben. guando tllos, nihil 
dicebat, Erasm., et guando alios, nihil de illis traditur. 
—Below, "Emoi Soxet kai éxeivous mpds Thy amodoyiav évaywr 
dmayayeiv wpyigero yap exelvols, TovTOUS oUTw Oepamevwv. By 
éxeivous, éxetvots, he means the Tyrians and Sidonians: amay- 
ayeiv, sc. éavtév, to have withdrawn himself from Jerusalem, 
to Czesarea, nearer to Tyre and Sidon. The innovator substi- 
tutes, "Ewot Soxet kat éxeivouvs amayayety BovAduevos, mpos 
amodoyiav HAGE TOUTWY: wpyiceTo yap kK. T. A. which Ben. renders 
Mihi videtur, cum illos abducere vellet, ad hos venisse ut sese 
purgaret, 
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that they may not keep together among them- 
selves. The Spirit saw that they had greater 
power, and were able to be sufficient for 
many. And how did He speak to them? 
Probably by prophets: therefore the writer 
premises, that there were prophets also. And 
they were fasting and ministering: that thou 
mayest learn that there was need of great sobri- 
ety. In Antioch he is ordained, where he 
preaches. Why did He not say, Separate for 
the Lord, but, ‘‘ For me?” It shows that He 
is of one authority and power. ‘And when 
they had fasted,” etc. Seest thou what a 
great thing fasting is? ‘So they being sent 
forth by the Holy Ghost :” it shows that the 
Spirit did all. 

A great, yes a great good is fasting: it is 
circumscribed by no limits. When need was 
to ordain, then they fast: and to them while 
fasting, the Spirit spake. Thus much only 
do I enjoin: (I say) not fast, but abstain from 
luxury. Let us seek meats to nourish, not 
things to ruin us; seek meats for food, not 
occasions of diseases, of diseases both of soul 
and body: seek food which hath comfort, not 
luxury which is full of discomfort: the one is 
luxury, the other mischief; the one is pleas- 
ure, the other pain; the one is agreeable to 
nature, the other contrary to nature. For 
say, if one should give thee hemlock juice to 
drink, would it not be against nature? if one 
should give thee logs and stones, wouldest 
thou not reject them? Of course, for they are 
against nature. Well, and so is luxury. For 
just as in a city, under an invasion of enemies 
when there has been siege and tumult, great 
is the uproar, so is it in the soul, under inva- 
sion of wine and luxury. ‘Who hath woe? 
who hath tumults? who hath discomforts and 
babblings? Are they not they that tarry 
long at the wine? Whose are bloodshot 
eyes?” *(Prov.. xxili,> 29, 30,)' But yet, say 
what we will, we shall not bring off those who 
give themselves up to luxury, unless! we 
bring into conflict therewith a different affec- 
tion. And first, let us address ourselves to the 
women. Nothing uglier than a woman given 
to luxury, nothing uglier than a woman given 
to drink, The bloom of her complexion is 
faded: the calm and mild expression of the 
eyes is rendered turbid, as when a cloud inter- 
cepts the rays of the sunshine. It is a vulgar, 
(avereb0epov) slave-like, thoroughly low-lived 
habit. How disgusting is a woman when 
from her breath you catch sour whiffs of 





1 ovK amooTHTOMey ... av pH ETEPOY aYTLOTHOWMEY TaO0sS 
(Mod, text mpds ér, and 76 md60s), i. e. unless, as Solomon does 
in the last clause of the text cited, we set against this lust a 
different affection, viz. vanity, especially female vanity, regard 
to personal appearance. Hence that last clause might be 
better transposed to the end of this sentence, 








fetid wine: a woman belching, giving out a 
fume (yyov) of decomposing meats; herself 
weighed down, unable to keep upright ; her 
face flushed with an unnatural red; yawning 
incessantly, and everything swimming in a 
mist before her eyes! But not such, she that 
abstains from luxurious living: no (this 
abstinence makes her look) a more beautiful, 
well-bred , (cwépoveorépa) woman. For even to 
the body, the composure of the soul imparts 
a beauty of its own. Do not imagine that 
the impression of beauty results only from the 
bodily features. Give me a handsome girl, but 
turbulent (rerapaypévyv), loquacious, railing, 
given to drink, extravagant, (and tell me) if 
she is not worse-looking than any ugly 
woman? But if she were bashful, if she 
would hold her peace, if she learnt to blush, if 
to speak modestly (cvuérpwc), if to find time 
for fastings; her beauty would be twice as 
great, her freshness would be heightened, her 
look more engaging, fraught with modesty 
and good breeding (cwgpocivge cat koouidtyroc). 
Now then, shall we speak of men? What can 
be uglier than a man in drink? He isan 
object of ridicule to his servants, of ridicule 
to his enemies, of pity to his friends; deserv- 
ing condemnation without end: a wild beast 
rather than a human being; for to devour 
much food is proper to panther, and lion, and 
bear. No wonder (that they do so), for those 
creatures have not a reasonable soul. And 
yet even they, if they be gorged with food 
more than they need, and beyond the measure 
appointed them by nature, get their whole 
body ruined by it: how much more we? 
Therefore hath God contracted our stomach 
into a small compass; therefore hath He 
marked out a small measure of sustenance, 
that He. may instruct us to attend to the soul. 

Let us consider our very make, and we 
shall see there is in us but one little part that 
has this operation—for our mouth and tongue 
are meant for singing hymns, our throat for 
voice—therefore the very necessity of nature 
has tied us down, that we may not, even invol- 
untarily, get into much trouble (xpayyareiav) 
(in this way). Since, if indeed luxurious liv- 
ing had not its pains, nor sickness and infirmi- 
ties, it might be tolerated: but as the case is, 
He hath stinted thee by restrtctions of nature, 
that even if thou wish to exceed, thou mayest 
not be able to do so. Is not pleasure thine 
object, beloved? This thou shalt find from 


moderation, — Is not health? This too thou 
shalt so gain. Is not easiness of mind? 
This too. 


_ Is not freedom? is not vigor and 
good habit of body, is not sobriety and alert- 
ness of mind? (All these thou shalt find) ; so 
entirely are all good things there, while in the 
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other are the contraries to these, discomfort, 
distemper, disease, embarrassment—waste of 
substance (dvedevdepia). Then how comes it, 
you will ask, that we all run eagerly after this ? 
It comes of disease. For say, what is it that 
makes the sick man hanker after the thing 
that does him harm? Is not this very hanker- 
ing a part of his disease? Why is it that the 
lame man does not walk upright? This very 


_ thing, does it come of his being lazy, and not 


choosing to go to the physician’? For there 
are some things, in which the pleasure they 
bring with them is temporary, but lasting the 
punishment: others just the contrary, in which 
the endurance is for a time, the pleasure 
perpetual. He, therefore, that has so little 
solidity and strength of purpose as not to 


‘slight present sweets for future, is soon over- 


come. Say, how came Esau to be overcome? 
how came he to prefer the present pleasure 
to the future honor? Through want of solid- 
ity and firmness of character. (Gen. xxv. 33.) 
And this fault itself, say you, whence comes 
it? Of our ownselves: and it is plain from 
this consideration. When we have the mind, 
we do rouse ourselves, and become capable of 
endurance. Certain it is, if at any time ne- 
cessity comes upon us, nay, often only from a 
spirit of emulation, we get to see clearly what 
is useful for us. When therefore thou art 
about to indulge in luxury, consider how brief 
the pleasure, consider the loss—for loss it is 
indeed to spend so much money to one’s own 
hurt—the diseases, the infirmities : and despise 
luxury. How many shall I enumerate who 
have suffered evils from indulgence? Noah 
was drunken, and was exposed in his naked- 
ness, and see what evils came of this. (Gen. 
ix. 20.) Esau through greediness abandoned 
his birthright, and was set upon fratricide. 
The people of Israel “‘sat down to eat and to 
drink, and rose up to play.” (Ex. xxxii. 6.) 
Therefore saith the Scripture, ““When thou 
hast eaten and drunken, remember the Lord 
thy God.” (Deut. vi. 12.) For they fell over 
a precipice, in falling into luxury, “ The 
widow,” he saith, ‘“‘that liveth in pleasure, is 
dead while she liveth” (1 Tim. v. 6): and 
again, “The beloved waxed sleek, grew thick, 
and kicked” (Deut. xxxii. 15): and again the 
Apostle, “ Make not provision for the flesh, to 
fulfil the lusts thereof.” (Rom. xiii. 14.) I 
am not enacting as a law that there shall be 
fasting, for indeed there is no one who would 
listen; but I am doing away with daintiness, 
Iam cutting off luxury for the sake of your 
own profit: for like a winter torrent, luxury 
overthrows all: there is nothing to stop its 
course: it casts out from a kingdom: what is 
the gain of it (ri rd 7Aéov)? Would you enjoy 
12 
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a (real) luxury? Give to the poor; invite 
Christ, so that even after the table is removed, 
you may still have this luxury to enjoy. For 
now, indeed, you have it not, and no wonder: 
but then you will have it. Would you taste a 
(real) luxury? Nourish your soul, give to her 
of that food to which she is used: do not kill 
her by starvation.—It is the time for war, the 
time for contest: and do you sit enjoying 
yourself? Do you not see even those who 
wield sceptres, how they live frugally while 
abroad on their campaigns? “We wrestle 
not against flesh and blood” (Eph. vi. 12); 
and are you fattening yourself when about to 
wrestle? The adversary stands grinding his 
teeth, and are you giving a loose to jollity, and 
devoting yourself to the table? I know that 
I speak these things in vain, yet not (in vain) 
for all. ‘He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear.” (Luke viii. 8.) Christ is pining through 
hunger, and are you frittering yourself away 
(diacrac¢) with gluttony? Two inconsistencies 
(Ato duerpiat). For what evil does not luxury 
cause? It is contrary to itself: so that I 
know not how it gets its name: but just as 
that is called glory, which is (really) infamy, 
and that riches, which in truth is poverty, so 
the name of luxury is given to that which in 
reality is nauseousness. Do we intend our- 
selves for the shambles, that we so fatten our- 
selves? Why cater for the worm that it may 
have a sumptuous larder? Why make more 
of their humors (iyépac)? Why store up in 
yourself sources of sweat and rank smelling ? 
Why make yourself useless for everything ? 
Do you wish your eye to be strong? Get 
your body well strung? For in musical 
strings, that which is coarse and not refined, is 
not fit to. produce musical tones, but that 
which has’ been well scraped, stretches well, 
and vibrates with full harmony. Why do you 
bury the soul alive? why make the wall about 
it thicker? Why increase the reek and the 
cloud, with fumes like a mist steaming up from 
all sides? If none other, let the wrestlers 
teach you, that the more spare the body, the 
stronger it is: and (then) also the soul is 
more vigorous. In fact, it is like charioteer 
and horse. But there you see, just as in the 
case of men giving themselves to luxury, and 
making themselves plump, so the plump 
horses are unwieldy, and give the driver much 
ado. One may think one’s self (ayamyrov) well 
off, even with a horse obedient to the rein and 
well-limbed, to be able to carry off the prize : 
but when the driver is forced to drag the 
horse along, and when the horse falls, though 
he goad him ever so much, he cannot make 
him get up, be he ever so skilful himself, he 
will be deprived of the victory. Then let us 
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not endure to see our soul wronged because 
of the body, but let us make the soul herself 
more clear-sighted, let us make her wing light, 
her bonds looser: let us feed her with dis- 
course, with frugality, (feeding) the body only 
so much that it may be healthy, that it may be 
vigorous, that it may rejoice and not be in 
pain : that having in this sort well ordered our 


concerns, we may be enabled to lay hold upon 
the highest virtue, and to attain unto the 
eternal good things by the grace and loving- 
kindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom, 
to the Father and Holy Ghost together, be 
glory, dominion, honor, now and ever, world 
without end. Amen. 
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“So they, being sent forth by the Holy Ghost, de- 
parted unto Seleucia; and from thence they sailed 
to Cyprus. And when they were at Salamis, they 
preached the word of God in the synagogues of 
the Jews: and they had also Johmto their min- 
ister.”’ 


As soon as they were ordained they went 
forth, and hasted to Cyprus, that being a 
place where was no ill-:design hatching against 
them, and where moreover the Word had been 
sown already. In Antioch there were (teach- 
ers) enough, and Phcenice too was near to 
Palestine ; but Cyprus not so. However, you 
are not to make a question of the why and 
wherefore, when it is the Spirit that directs 
their movements: for they were not only or- 
dained by the Spirit, but sent forth by Him 
likewise. “And when they were come to 
Salamis, they preached the word of God in 
the synagogues of the Jews.” Do you mark 
how they make a point of preaching the word 
to them first, not to make them more conten- 
tious? * The persons mentioned before 
“spake to none but to Jews only ” (ch. xi. 19), 
and so here they betook them to the syna- 
gogues. “And when they had gone through 
the isle unto Paphos, they found a certain 
sorcerer, a false prophet, a Jew, whose name 
was Bar-jesus: which was with the deputy of 
the country, Sergius Paulus, a prudent man; 
who called for Barnabas and Saul, and desired 
to hear the word of God. But Elymas the 





* That Barnabas and Saul preached first to the Jews for the 
reason mentioned by Chrysostom is wholly improbable. The 
mission to the Gentiles entrusted to them never cancelled, in 
their minds, their obligation to the Jews as having in the plan 
of God an economic precedence. Paul not only maintained 
throughout his life an ardent love and longing for his people 
(Rom. ix.) and a confident hope of their conversion (Rom. xi.), 
but regarded them as still the people of privilege, on the prin- 
ciple: ‘* To the Jew first, and also to the Greek.” (Rom. i. 16.) 
This view, together with the fact that they were Jews, con- 
stitutes a sufficient explanation for their resort to the syna- 
gogues. Additional reasons may be found in the fact that in 
the synagogues might be found those who were religiously in- 
clined—of both Jewish and Gentile nationality—and who were 
therefore most susceptible to the influence of Christian truth, 
and in the fact that the freedom of speech in the synagogue- 
service offered the most favorable opportunity tec expound the 
Gospel.—G. B, S. 








sorcerer (for so is his name by interpretation) 
withstood them, seeking to turn away the 
deputy from the faith.” (v. 6-8.) Againa 
Jew sorcerer, as was Simon. And observe 
this man, how, while they preached to the 
others, he did not take it much amiss, but 
only when they approached the proconsul. 
And then in respect of the proconsul the 
wonder is, that although prepossessed by the 
man’s sorcery, he was nevertheless willing to 
hear the Apostles. So it was with the Samar- 
itans: and from the competition (cvyxpicewe) the 
victory appears, the sorcery being worsted. 
Everywhere, vainglory and love of power are 
a (fruitful) source of evils! ‘But Saul, who 
is also Paul,”—(v. 9) here his name is changed 
at the same time that he is ordained, as it 
was in Peter’s case,}—‘‘filled with the Holy 
Ghost, looked upon him, and said, O full of 
all guile and all villany, thou child of the 
devil:” (v. 10) and observe, this is not abuse, 
but accusation: for so ought forward, impu- 
dent people to be rebuked “thou enemy of all 
righteousness ;” here he lays bare what was 
in the thoughts of the man, while under pre- 
text of saving he was ruining the proconsul: 
“‘wilt thou not cease,” he says, “to pervert 
the ways of the Lord?” (He says it) both 
confidently (aéwzicrwc), It is not with us thou 
art warring, nor art thou fighting (with us), 
but “the ways of the Lord” thou art pervert- 
ing, and with praise (of these, he adds) “the 
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+ Chrysostom here hints at the most probable explanation ot 
the change of name in the Acts from Saul to Paul, although 
that change is not strictly simultaneous with his ordination 
which occurred at Antioch (v. 3), whereas the first use of the 
name “ Paul”’ is in connection with his labors at Paphos, after 
he had preached for a time in Salamis. It seems probable 
that, as in so many cases, Patul,a Hellenist, had two names. in 
Hebrew Saul, and in Greek Paul, and that now when he enters 
creceaney pes nis mission to the Gentiles, his Gentile 

into exclusive use. (So, among recent criti 
De Wette, Lechler, Alford, Neander, Gioag.. Orne onthions 
are: (x) that he took the name Paul—signifying 27#2e—out of 
modesty (Augustin); (2) that he was named Paul, either by him- 
self (Jerome), by his fellow-Christians (Meyer) or by the pro- 
Sonsul Greate), in honor of the conversion of Sergius Paulus. 
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right”? ways. “And now, behold, the hand 
of the Lord is upon thee, and thou shalt be 
blind.” (v. 11.) It was the sign by which he 
was himself converted, and by this he would 
fain convert this man. As also that expres- 
sion, “for a season,” puts it not as an act of 
punishing, but as meant for his conversion: 
had it been for punishment, he would have 
made him lastingly blind, but now it is not so, 
but “for a season” (and this), that he may 
gain the proconsul. For, as he was prepos- 
sessed by the sorcery, it was well to teach him 
a lesson by this infliction (and the sorcerer 
also), in the same way as the magicians (in 
Egypt) were taught by the boils.* (Ex. ix. 
11.) “And immediately there fell on him a 
mist and a darkness: and he went about seek- 
ing some to lead him by the hand. Then the 
deputy, when he saw what was done, believed, 
being astonished at the doctrine of the 
Lord.” (v. 12.) But observe, how they do 
not linger there, as (they might have been 
tempted to do) now that the proconsul was a 
believer, nor are enervated by being courted 
and honored, but immediately keep on with 
their work, and set out for the country on the 
opposite coast. {Now when Paul and his 
company loosed from Paphos, they came to 
Perga in Pamphylia; and John departing 
from them returned to Jerusalem. But when 
they departed from Perga, they came to An- 
tioch in Pisidia, and went into the synagogue 
on the sabbath day, and sat down.” (v. 13, 14.) 
And here again they entered the synagogues, 
in the character of Jews, that they might not 
be treated as enemies, and be driven away: 
and in this way they carried the whole matter 
successfully. ‘And after the reading of the 
Law and the Prophets, the rulers of the syna- 
gogue sent unto them, saying, Ye men and 
brethren, if ye have any word of exhortation 
for the people, say on.” (v.15.) From this 
point, we learn the history of Paul’s doings, 
as in what was said above we have learned 
not a little about Peter. But let us review 
what has been said. 


(Recapitulation.) “And when they were 
come to Salamis,” the metropolis of Cyprus, 
“they preached the word of God.” (v. 5.) 
They had spent ayear in Antioch: it behooved 
that they should go hither also (to Cyprus) 
and not sit permanently where they were (the 
converts in Cyprus): needed greater teachers. 
See too how they remain no time in Seleucia, 
knowing that (the people there) might have 





*Tt can hardly be meant that the smiting of Elymas with 
blindness was not a judicial infliction #o Azmsed/; but that the 
proconsul should see it rather on its merciful side as being 
only aypt catpov, The Hebraistic use of Xetp Kuptov clearly 
implies a divine judgment eg Elymas as does the whole 
force of the narrative.—G. B.S. 














reaped much benefit from the neighboring 
city (of Antioch): but they hasten on to the 
more pressing duties. When they came to 
the metropolis of the island, they Were earnest 
to disabuse (dsopHacac) the proconsul. But that 
it is no flattery that (the writer) says, “he was 
with the proconsul, a prudent man” (v. 7), you 
may learn from the facts; for he needed not 
many discourses, and himself wished to hear 
them. And? he mentions also the names. 
* * * Observe, how he said nothing to the 
sorcerer, until he gave him an occasion: but 
they only “preached the word of the Lord.” 
Since (though Elymas) saw the rest attending 
to them, he looked only to this one object, 
that the proconsul might not be won over. 
Why did not (Paul) perform some other mira- 
cle? Because there was none equal to this, 
the taking the enemy captive. And observe, 
he first impeaches, and then punishes, him. 
He shows how justly the man deserved to 
suffer, by his saying, “O full of all deceit” 
(v. ro): (“full of all,”) he says: nothing want- 
ing to the full measure: and he well says, of 
all “ deceit,” for the man was playing the part 
of a hypocrite.—“ Child of the devil,” because 
he was doing his work: “enemy of all right- 
eousness,” since this (which they preached) 
was the whole of righteousness (though at 
the same time): I suppose in these words he 
reproves his manner of life. His words were 
not prompted by anger, and to show this, the 
writer premises, “filled with the Holy Ghost,” 
that is, with His operation. ‘“ And now be- 
hold the hand of the Lord is upon thee.” 
(v. 11.) It was not vengeance then, but heal- 
ing: for it is as though he said: “It is not 
I that do it, but the hand of God.” Mark 
how unassuming! No “light,”’? as in the 
case of Paul, “shone round about him.” 
(ch. ix. 3.) ‘Thou shalt be blind,” he says, 
“not seeing the sun for a season,” that he 
may give him opportunity for repentance: for 
we nowhere find them wishing to be made 
conspicuous by the more stern (exercise of 
their authority), even though it was against 
enemies that this was put forth: in respect of 
those of their own body (they used severity), 


1 Kai ra ovowata dé A€yer: emerdn mpoohatws Eypadov: opa 
«7. A. A. B.C. N. Cat. It is not clear whether this relates 
to the two names, Barjesus and Elymas, (if so we might 
read éypadev, ‘since he wrote just before, (whose name was 
Barjesus, but now Elymas, for so is his name interpreted,” ) 
or to the change of the Apostle’s name, ‘‘ Then Saul, who is 
also called Paul,” (and then perhaps the sense of the latter 
clause may be, Since the change of name was recent : emewdy 
Tpocpatws meteypady or the like.) The mod. text substitutes, 
‘*But he also recites the names of the cities: showing that 
since they had but recently received the word, there was 
need (for them) to be confirmed, to continue in the faith: for 
which reason also they frequently visited them.” 

2 Mod. text omits thissentence. The connection is: Paul in- 
flicts this blindness upon him, not in vengeance, butin order to 
his conversion, remembering how the Lord Himself had dealt 
with him on the way to Damascus. But it was not here, as 
then—no “light shown round about him from heaven.”’ 
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and with good reason, but in dealing with 
those without, not so; that (the obedience of 
faith) might not seem to be matter of compul- 
sion and féar. It is a proof of his blindness, 
his “seeking some to lead him by the hand.” 
(ch. v. 1. ff.) And’ the proconsul sees the 
blindness inflicted, “and when he saw what 
was done, he believed:” and both alone be- 
lieved not merely this, but, “being astonished 
at the doctrine of the Lord” (v. 12): he saw 
that these things were not mere words, nor 
trickery. Mark how he loved to receive in- 
struction from his teachers, though he was in 
a station of so high authority. And (Paul) 
said not to the sorcerer, “ Wilt thou not cease 
to pervert” the proconsul?? What may be 
_ the reason of John’s going back from them? 
For “John,” it says, ‘‘departing from them 
returned to Jerusalem” (v. 13): (he does it) 
because they are undertaking a still longer 
journey: and yet he was their attendant, and 
as for the danger, they incurred it (not he).— 
Again, when they were come to Perga, they 
hastily passed by the other cities, for they 
were in haste to the metropolis, Antioch. 
And observe how concise the historian is. 
“They sat down in the synagogue,” he says, 
and, “on the sabbath day” (v. 14, 15): that 
they might prepare the way beforehand for the 
Word. And they do not speak first, but 
when invited: since as strangers, they called 
upon them to do so. Had they not waited, 
there would have been no discourse. Here 
for the first time we have Paul preaching. 
And observe his prudence: where the word 
was already sown, he passes on: but where 
there was none (to preach), he makes a stay: 
as he himself writes: “ Yea, so have I strived 
to preach the Gospel, not where Christ was 
named.” (Rom. xv. 20.) Great courage this 
also. ‘Truly, from the very outset, a wonder- 
ful man! crucified, ready for all encounters 
(maparetaypuévoc), he knew how great grace he 
had obtained, and he brought to it zeal equiv- 
alent. He was not angry with John: for this 
was not for him:® but he kept to the work, 
he quailed not, he was unappalled, when shut 
up in the midst of a host. Observe how 








1 Kai (Eira mod.) (6pa C. N. Cat.) rhv mijpwow (Cat. mipwour) 
6av0. cai (om. Cat.) pdvos émiarevoev (mod. evOds murTever), 
The reading in Cat. is meant for emendation: ‘‘ And mark the 
fervor (or kindling, viz. of the proconsul’s mind): the proc. 
alone believed” etc. 

2 Mod. text adds, ‘‘ but, the ways of the Lord, which is more: 
that he may not seem to pay court.”’ 

3 ov yap TovTov Hv. ‘* Down. renders it nom enim ire dedi- 
tus erat, he was not the man for this (anger): or perhaps, For 
he (John) was not his, not associated by him, but by Barna- 
bas.”” Ben. But the meaning should rather be, ‘‘So greata 
work was not for him (Mark); he was not equal toit.” The 
connection is of this kind: ‘‘ Paul knew how great grace had 
been bestowed on him, and on his own part he brought cor- 
responding zeal. When Mark withdrew, Paul was not angry 
with him, knowing that the like grace was not bestowed on 
him, therefore neither could there be the like omovdn on his 
part.” 








wisely it is ordered that Paul should not 
preach at Jerusalem: the very hearing that he 
is become a believer, this of itself is enough 
for them; for him to preach, they never would 
have endured, such was their hatred of him: 
so he departs far away, where he was not 
known. But‘ it is well done, that “they 
entered the synagogue on the sabbath day” 
when all were collected together. “ And after 
the reading of the Law and the Prophets, the 
rulers of the synagogue sent unto them, say- 
ing, Ye men and brethren, if ye have any 
word or exhortation for the people, say on.” 
(v. 15.) Behold how they do this without 
grudging, but no longer after this. If ye did 


wish this (really), there was more need to 


exhort. 


He first convicted the sorcerer (and showed), 
what he was; and that he was such, the sign 
showed: “thou shalt be blind, not seeing the 
sun” this was a sign of the blindness of his 
soul: ‘‘fora season” (v. 11): he says, to bring 
him,to repentance. But, oh that Jove of rule! 
oh, that lust of vainglory! how it does over- 
turn and ruin everything ; makes people stand 
up against their own, against each other’s 
salvation; renders them blind indeed, and 
dark, insomuch that they have even to seek 
for some to lead them by the hand! Oh that 
they did even this, oh that they did seek were 
it but some to lead them by the hand! But 
no, they no longer endure this, they take the 
whole matter into their own hands. (This 
vice) will let no man see: like a mist and 
thick darkness it spreads itself over them, not 
letting any see through it. What pleas shall 
we have to offer, we who for one evil affec- 
tion, overcome another evil affection (supra 
p. 176), but not for the fear of God! For ex- 
ample, many who are both lewd and covetous, 
have for their niggardliness put a bridle upon 
their lust, while other such, on the contrary, 
have for pleasure’s sake, despised riches. 
Again, those who are both the one and the 
other, have by the lust of vainglory overcome 
both, lavishing their money unsparingly, and 
practising temperance to no (good) purpose ; 
others again, who are exceedingly vainglori- 
ous, have despised that evil affection, submit- 
ting to many vile disgraces for the sake of 
their amours, or for the sake of their money: 
others again, that they may satiate their anger, 
have chosen to suffer losses without end, and 


a ee ee en ee 


_ 4 In Mss, and Edd: this portion, to the end o 

is placed after the part relating to Elymas, cpp Paragtaph, 
victed,” etc. and immediately before the Morale, as if the oc- 
casion of the invective against irapxia and kevodoéia were 
furnished by the conduct of the rulers of the Synagogue: but 
see oo p, 178, in the expos. of v. 8, mavraxod 7 Kevodotia 

apxia aitiac Toy i 
Sines mers kaxwv, and below, the allusion to the 


i i a 
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care for none of them, provided only they may 
work their own will, And yet, what passion 
can do with us, the fear of God is impotent to 
effect! Why speak I of passion? What 
shame before men can do with us, the fear of 
God has not the strength to effect! Many 
are the things we do right and wrong, from a 
feeling of shame before men; but God we 
fear not. How many have been shamed by 
regard to the opinions of men into flinging 
away money! How many have mistakenly 
made it a point of honor to give themselves 
up to the service of their friends (only), to 
their hurt! How many from respect for their 
friendships have been shamed into number- 
less wrong acts! Since then both passion 
and regard for the opinion of men are able to 
put us upon doing wrong things and right, it 
is idle to say, “we cannot:” we, can, if we 
have the mind: and we ought to have the 
mind. Why canst not thou overcome the 
love of glory, when others do overcome it, 
having the same soul as thou, and the same 
body ; bearing the same form, and living the 
same life? -Think of God, think of the glory 
that is from above: weigh against that the 
things present, and thou wilt quickly recoil 
from this worldly glory. If at all events thou 
covet glory, covet that which is glory, indeed. 
What kind of glory is it, when it begets in- 
famy? What kind of glory, when it compels 
one to desire the honor of those who are in- 
ferior, and stands in need of that? Real 
honor is the gaining the esteem of those who 
are greater than one’s self. If at all events 
thou art enamoured of glory, be thou rather 
enamoured of that which comes from God. If 
enamoured of that glory thou despisest this 
world’s glory, thou shalt see how ignoble this 


is: but so long as thou seest not that glory, 


neither wilt thou be able to see this, how foul 
it is, how ridiculous. For as those who are 
under the spell of some wicked, hideously 
ugly woman, so long as they are in love with 
her, cannot see her ill-favoredness, because 
their passion spreads a darkness over their 
judgment: so is it here also: so long as we 
are possessed with the passion, we cannot 
perceive what a thing it is. How then might 
we be rid of it? Think of those who (for the 
sake of glory) have spent countless sums, and 
now are none the better for it:1 think of the 





1 cat ovdev am’ avTHs Kapmoupmevous, i. e. reaping no fruit from 
it (the glory which they sought here) where they are now. 
Mod. text ovdév an’ avtwv Kaptwoauévouvs.: ‘reaped no fruit, 
while here, from their money which they squandered ”—mis- 
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dead, what glory they got, and (now) this 
glory is nowhere abiding, but all perished and 
come to naught: bethink thee how it is only 
a name, and has nothing real in it. For say, 
what is glory? give me some definition. 
“The being admired by all,” you will say. 
With justice, or also not with justice? For if 
it be not with justice, this is not admiration, 
but crimination (karyyopia), and flattery, and 
misrepresentation (daf0r7). But if you say, 
With justice, why that is impossible: for in 
the populace there are no right judgments; 
those that minister to their lusts, those are 
the persons they admire. And if you would 
(see the proof of this), mark those who give 
away their substance to the harlots, to the 
charioteers, to the dancers. But you will say, 
we do not mean these, but those who are just 
and upright, and able to do great and noble 
good acts. Would that they wished it, and they 
soon would do good: but as things are, they 
do nothing of the kind. Who, I ask you, now 
praises the just and upright man? Nay, it is 
just the contrary. Could anything be more 
preposterous than for a jnst man, when doing 
any such good act, to seek glory of the many 
—as if an artist of consummate skill, employed 
upon an Emperor’s portrait, should wish to 
have the praises of the ignorant! Moreover, 
a man who looks for honor from men, will 
soon enough desist from the acts which virtue 
enjoins. If he will needs be gaping for their 
praises, he will do just what they wish, not 
what himself wishes. What then would I 
advise you? You must look only to God, to 
the praise that is from Him, perform all 
things which are pleasing to Him, and go 
after the good things (that are with Him), not 
be gaping for anything that is of man: for 
this mars both fasting and prayer and alms- 
giving, and makes all our good deeds void. 
Which that it be not our case, let us flee this 
passion. To one thing alone let us look, to 
the praise which is from God, to the being 
accepted of Him, to the commendation from 
our common, Master; that, having passed 
through our present life virtuously, we may 
obtain the promised blessings together with 
them that love Him, through the grace and 
mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom to 
the Father, together with the Holy Ghost, be 
glory, might, honor, now and ever, world 
without end. Amen. 


taking the meaning of the passage, whichis, ‘‘ They got what 
they sought, but where is it now?” 
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ACT Si xe) leer Ov. 


5 


“Then Paul stood up, and beckoning with his hand 
said, Men of Israel, and ye that fear God, give 
audience. The God of this people of Israel chose 
our fathers, and exalted the people when they 
dwelt as strangers in the land of Egypt, and with 
an high arm brought He them out of it.” 


‘BEHOLD Barnabas giving place to Paul— 
how should it be otherwise >—to him whom he 
brought from Tarsus; just as we find John on 
all occasions giving way to Peter: and yet 
Barnabas was more looked up to than Paul: 
true, but they had an eye only to the common 
advantage. ‘Then Paul stood up,” it says ;— 
this! was a custom of the Jews—‘“ and _ beck- 
oned with his hand.” And see how he pre- 
pares the way beforehand for his discourse : 
having first praised them, and showed his 
great regard for them in the words, “‘ye that 
fear God,” he so begins his discourse. And 
he says not, Ye proselytes, since it was a term 
of disadvantage.? “The God of this people 
chose our fathers: and the people ”—See, he 
calls God Himself ther God peculiarly, Who 
is the common God of men; and shows how 
great from the first were His benefits, just as 
Stephen does. This they do to teach them, 
that now also God has acted after the same 
custom, in sending His own Son; (Luke xx. 
13): as (Christ) Himself (does) in the parable 
of the vineyard—* And the people,” he says, 
“He exalted when it sojourned in the land of 
Egypt ’’—and yet the contrary was the case :* 
true, but they increased in numbers; more- 
over, the miracles were wrought on their 
account: “and with an high arm brought He 
them out of it.” Of these things (the won- 
ders) which were done in Egypt, the prophets 





1 j. e. for one of the congregation to expound or preach: or 
erhaps rather, to preach standing, not sitting, as Christian 
ishops did for their sermons. We have transposed the com- 

ment to its proper place.—Mod. text adds, ‘‘ Wherefore he too 
in accordance with this discourses to them,”’ 

2 Omep Hv cumpopas ovowa, in regard that a proselyte might be 
deemed inferior to a Jew of genuine descent, ‘‘a Hebrew of 
the Hebrews.” 

3 Kal “yy ToVvavtiov yéyovey, Here also we have transposed 
the comment to the clause to which it belongs. In the Edd. it 
comes after ‘‘ And with a high arm,’’ etc. whence Ben. mistak- 
ing its reference says, ‘‘i.e., if I mistake not, God brought 
them out of Egypt, that he might bring them into the Land of 
Promise; but, for their wickedness, the contrary befell: for 
the greatest part of them perished in the wilderness.” It 
plainly refers to tywoev—i. e. how is it said, that He exalted 
them in Egypt, where, on the contrary, they were brought 
low? This is true—but He did exalt’them by increasing them 
into a great multitude, and by the miracles which He wrought 
on their behalf. 








are continually making mention. And ob- 
serve, how he passes over the times of their 
calamities, and nowhere brings forward their 
faults, but only God’s kindness, leaving those 
for themselves to think over. “ And about 
the time of forty years suffered He their 
manners in the wilderness.” (v. 18.) Then 
the settlement. ‘“ And when he had destroyed 
seven nations in the land of Canaan, He 
divided their land to them by lot.” (v. 19.) 
And the time was long; four hundred and 
fifty years. ‘And after that He gave unto 
them judges about the space of four hundred 
and fifty years, until Samuel the prophet.”* 
(v. 20.) Here he shows that God varied His 
dispensations towards them (at divers times). 
“And afterward they desired a king:” and 
(still) not a word of their ingratitude, but 
throughout he speaks of the kindness of God. 
“And God gave unto them Saul the son of 
Cis, a man of the tribe of Benjamin, by the 
space of. forty years.” (Wi) 2190" And 
when he had removed him, He raised up unto 
them David to be their king: to whom also 
He gave testimony, and said, I have found 
David the son of Jesse, a man after Mine own 
heart, which shall fulfil all My will. Of this 
man’s seed hath God according to His prom- 
ise raised unto Israel a Saviour, Jesus.” (v. 
22, 23.) This was no small thing that Christ 
should be from David. Then John bears wit- 
ness to this: ‘“‘ When John had first preached 
before His coming the baptism of repentance 
to all the people of Israel. And as John ful- 
filled his course, he said, Whom think ye that 





* Upon the reading of the T. R.(A. V.) the period of the 
Judges is here stated to have been 450 years. This agrees with 
the chronology of the book of Judges and of Josephus, but con- 
flicts with r Kings vi. 1 where we are told that ‘“‘in the four 
hundred and eightieth year after the children of Israel were 
come out of the land of Egypt, in the fourth year of Solomon’s 
reign over Israel, he began to build the house of the Lord.” 
This would give but 331 years for the period of the Judges. 
It is the view of many critics that Paul. has here followed a 


‘ 


different chronology from that of x pee which was also in, 


use among the Jews and was followed by Josephus (so Me 

But if the reading of Tischendorf, Lechiee aha Wesson nea 
Hort (R. V.) is adopted—and it is sustained by A. B. C. N—the 
difficulty, so far as Acts xiii, 21 is concerned, disappears. This 
reading places MeTa TavTaA after ws éreciv sq. and inserts a 
period after mevrjxovra. Then the translation would be, Se 
gave them their land for an inheritance for about four hundred 
and fifty years. And after these things He gave them 
judges,” etc. On this reading the 450 years is the period of 
their inheritance, approximately stated, up to the time of the 
judges. The point from which Paul reckoned is not stated 


here ae yte 229 This is the,preferable reading and explana- 
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I am? I am not He. But, behold, there 
cometh one after me, whose shoes of His feet 
I am not worthy to loose.” (v. 24,25.) And 
John too not merely bears witness (to the 
fact), but (does it in such sort that) when men 
were bringing the glory to him, he declines it: 
for it is one thing (not to affect) an honor 
which nobody thinks of offering; and another, 
to reject it when all men are ready to give it, 
-and not only to reject it, but to do so with 
such humility. ‘Men and brethren, children 
of the stock of Abraham, and whosoever 
among you feareth God, to you is the word of 
this salvation sent. For they that dwell at 
Jerusalem, and their rulers, because they 
knew Him not, nor yet the voices of the 
prophets which are read every sabbath day, 
they have fulfilled them in condemning Him. 
And though they found no cause of death in 
Him, yet desired they Pilate that He should 
be slain.” (v. 26-28.) On all occasions we 
find them making a great point of showing 
this, that the blessing is peculiarly theirs, that 
they may not flee (from Christ), as thinking 
they had nothing to do with Him, because 
they had crucified Him. ‘Because they 
knew Him not,’ he says: so that the sin was 
one of ignorance. See how he gently makes 
an apology even on behalf of those (crucifiers), 
And not only this: but he adds also, that thus 
it must needs be. And’ howso? ‘“ By con- 
demning Him, they fulfilled the voices of the 
prophets.” Then again from the Scriptures. 
-‘ And when they had fulfilled all that was 
written of Him, they took Him down from the 
tree, and laid Him in a sepulchre. But God 
raised Him from the dead. And He was 
seen many days of them which came up with 
Him from Galilee to Jerusalem, who are His 
witnesses unto the people—”(v. 29-31) that 
He rose again. ‘And we declare unto you 
glad tidings, how that the promise which was 
made unto the fathers, God hath fulfilled the 
same unto us their children, in that He hath 
raised up Jesus again; as it is also written in 
the second Psalm, Thou art My Son, this day 
have I begotten Thee. And as concerning 
that He raised Him up from the dead, now no 
more to return to corruption, He said on this 
wise, I will give you the sure mercies of 
David. Wherefore he saith also: in another 
Psalm, Thou shalt not suffer Thine Holy One 
to see corruption. For David, after he had 
served his own generation by the will of God, 





1 Kai ro0ev Sr avéory dyno Kai poptupes ciow, Eira madu 
én tov ypadav, followed by v. 29-37. | We read, kat m60ev; 
Ort TAS hwvas THY TpOh., KPLYAVTES TOVTOV émAjpwcav, Hira maAuv 
amd T. yp. V. 29-31, ending, kai mfaptupes avTod eto.vy mpos TOV 
Aadv 6m avéotn, The mod. text ‘‘And that no man may say, 
And whence is this manifest that He rose again? He says 
that (word), And are His witnesses. Then again. He presses 


them from the Scriptures, v. 29-37.” 








fell on sleep, and was laid unto his fathers, 
and saw corruption: but He, Whom God 
raised again, saw no corruption. Be it known 
unto you therefore, men and brethren, that 
through this Man is preached unto you the 
forgiveness of sins: and by Him all that 
believe are justified from all things, from 
which ye could not be justified by the law of 
Moses.” (v. 32-39.) Observe? how Paul 
here is more vehement in his discourse: we 
nowhere find Peter saying this. Then too he 
adds the terrifying words: ‘“ Beware therefore, 
lest that come upon you, which is spoken of-in 
the prophets; Behold, ye despisers, and won- 
der, and. perish: for I work a work in your 
days, a work which ye shall in no wise believe, 
poe a man declare it unto you.” (Vv. 40, 
41. 

a) Observe® how he twines (the thread of) 
his discourse (alternately) from things present, 
from the prophets. Thus, “from* (this 
man’s) seed according to the promise ’”’—(v. 
23): (c) the name of David was dear to them ; 
well then, is it not (a thing to be desired) that 
a son of his, he says, should be their king ?— 
(6) then he adduces John: then again the 
prophets, where he says, “ By condemning 
they fulfilled,” and again, “ All that was writ- 
ten:” then the Apostles as witnesses of the 
Resurrection: then David bearing witness. 
For neither the Old Testament proofs 
seemed so cogent when taken by themselves 
as they are in this way, nor yet the latter testi- 
monies apart from the former: wherefore he 
makes them mutually confirm each other. 
“Men ‘and: brethren,” ete... (v./26,) bor 
since they were possessed by fear, as having 
slain Him, and conscience made them aliens 
(the Apostles), discourse not with them as unto 
Christicides, neither as putting into their 
hands a good which was not theirs, but one 
peculiarly their own. (@) “For they that 
dwell at Jerusalem, and their rulers:” as 





2 This comment, which in the Mss. and Edd. is inserted 
after v. 37, refers to the following verses 38, 39, i. e. to what is 
there said of the insufficiency of the Law for justification : we 
have therefore transposed it. 

3 In the old text the parts lie in the order here shown by the 
letters a, 4, etc. The confusion may be explained by the 
scribe’s copying in the wrong order from the four pages of his 
tablets: viz. in the first place, in the order 1, 3, 2,4: then 2, 4, 
1,3: and lastly, 2,1. In the modern text, a different arrange- 
ment is attempted by which all is thrown into worse contfu- 
sion. Thus it was not perceived that Chrys. having in a cur- 
sory way read through v. 24-41, begins his exposition in detail 
with the remark of the Apostle’s passing and repassing from 
the Old to the New Test. and wice versa, viz. alleging first the 
Promise, then John, then the Prophets, then the Apostles, then 
David and‘Isajiah, v. 24-34; then comments upon the matters 
contained in these and the following verses, and then as usual 
goes over the whole again in a second exposition. Now the 
innovator makes the recapitulation begin immediately after 
(a), commencing it at v. 26, and collecting the comments in 
this order: v. 26-32: v. 24-36: V. 17-41 , 7" 

4 The transposition of the part (c), makes this read in the 
Mss. and Edad. as if it were parallel with amd trav rapovTuv (i. e. 
New Testament facts), aad tv Ipodytav (Old Testament tes- 
timonies). 
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much as to say, not ye, but they: * and again, 
apologizing even for those, ‘“ Because they 
knew Him not, and the voices of the Prophets 
which are read every sabbath day, in con- 
demning Him, they fulfilled them.” A great 
charge it is against them that they continually 
hearing heeded not. But no marvel: for what 
was said above concerning Egypt and the wil- 
derness, was enough to show their ingratitude. 
And observe how this Apostle also, as one 
moved by the Spirit Himself,! continually 
preaches the Passion, the Burial. (¢) ‘“ Hav- 
ing taken Him down from the tree.” Ob- 
serve, what a great point they make of this. 
He speaks of the manner of His death. 
Moreover they bring Pilate (conspicuously) 
forward, that (the fact of) the Passion may be 
proved by the mention of the tribunal (by 
which he was condemned), but at the same 
time, for the greater impeachment of those 
(His crucifiers), seeing they delivered Him up 
to an alien. And he does not say, They made 
a complaint (against Him), (évérvyor, al. évrvy- 
yave.) but, “They desired, though having 
found no cause of death ” (in Him), “ that He 
should be slain. (€) Who appeared,” he says, 
“for many days to them that came up with 
Him from Galilee to Jerusalem.” (Rom. xi. 
2.) Instead of? * * he says, “Who are His 
witnesses unto the people,” to wit, “‘ The men 
which came up with Him from Galilee to 
_ Jerusalem.” Then he produces David and 
Esaias bearing witness. ‘ The faithful (mer- 
cies),” the abiding (mercies), those which 
never perish. (#) Paul loved them exceed- 
ingly. And observe, he does not enlarge on 
the ingratitude of the fathers, but puts before 
them what they must fear. For Stephen in- 
deed with good reason does this, seeing he 
was about to be put to death, not teaching 
them; and showing them, that the Law is 
even now on the point of being abolished : 
(ch. vii.) but not so Paul; he does but 
threaten and put them in fear. (f/f) And he 
does not dwell long on these,’ as taking it for 

* It is probable that Chrys. has pointed out the true con- 
nection of thought as established by yap (27). ‘ The word of 
this salvation is sent unto you (of the dispersion) on the 
grontd that the Jews at Jerusalem have rejected it.” (So 

eyer, Gloag.) The more common explanation is: The word 
is sent unto you because the Jews have fulfilled the prophecies 


which spoke of the rejection of the Messiah and have thus 
kas yeas He is the Messiah. (De Wette, Hackett, Lechler.) 

1 j,e. Though not one of the original witnesses. v. 31, yet, 
being one who has been moved or raised up, kexcvnueévov, by 
the Spirit of Christ Himself, he preaches as they did, insisting 
much on the Passion, etc. 

2 *Avti, Tov, Oi avdpes oi cvvavaBavres x.7.A4. Perhaps the 
sense may be supplied thus: ’Avti rod, Ob mavrTes ymeis éomev 
maprupes, ii, 32, ob nmets wap. eoper, iii. 15. Instead of saying 
as Peter does, ‘* Whereof we are witnesses.” 

3 Kal ovk éyxpovicer Tovrots, as in the recapitulation on v. 40, 
41. Kat 6pa, Tpaxd ov mas Vmoréuverat, Hence it is clear that 
rovro.s refers not to “the sure mercies of David,’’ as in Mss. 
and Edd. (end of ¢), but to the threats and terrors (end of 4), 
Below, for aAd’ émcreiver THY KéAaou the sense of émureiver (not 
as Ben. minatur, but zutentat, ‘makes much of, aggravates, 
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granted that the word is of course believed ; 
nor enlarge upon the greatness of their pun- 
ishment, and assail that which they affection- 
ately love, by showing the Law about to be 
cast out: but dwells upon that which is for 
their good (telling them), that great shall be 
the blessings for them being obedient, and 
great the evils being disobedient. 

But let us look over again what has been 
said. ‘Ye men of Israel,” etc. (v. 16-21.) 
The Promise then, he says, the fathers re- 
ceived; ye, the reality. (y) And observe, he 
nowhere mentions right deeds of theirs, but 
(only) benefits on God’s part: ‘‘ He chose: 
Iexalted: Suffered their manners:” these are 
no matters of praise to them: “ They asked, 
He gave.” But David he does praise (and 
him) only, because from him the Christ was to 
come. “I have found David, the son of 
Jesse, a man after Mine own heart, which 
shall fulfil all My will.” (v. 22.) (@) Observe 
also, it is with praise (that he says of him), 
“David after that he had served the will of 
God:” just as Peter—seeing it was then the 
beginning of the Gospel—making mention of 
him, said, ‘ Let it be permitted me to speak 
freely of the patriarch David.” (ch. ii. 29.) 
Also, he does not say, Died, but, “ was added 
to his fathers. (&) Of this man’s seed,” etc. 
“When John,” he says, “had first preached 
before His entry ”’—by extry he means the In- 
carnation—“ the baptism of repentance to all 
the people of Israel.” (v. 23-25.) Thus 
also John, writing his Gospel, continually has 
recourse to him: for his name was much 
thought of in all parts of the world. And 
observe, he does not say it “Of this man’s 
seed,” etc. from himself, but brings John’s 
testimony. 

“Men and brethren, children of the stock 
of Abraham”—he also calls them after 
their’ father—“ unto you was the word of 
this salvation sent.” (v. 26.) Here the 
expression, “Unto you,” does not mean, 
Unto (you) Jews. but it gives them a right 
to sever themselves from those who dared 
that murder. And what he adds, shows 
this plainly. “For,” he says, “they that 
dwell at Jerusalem, because they know Him 
not.” (v. 27.) And how, you will, say, 
could they be ignorant, with John to tell 
them? What marvel, seeing they were so, 
with the prophets continually crying aloud 
to them? Then follows another charge : 


eee 


dwells upon the greatness of)", and the whole scope of the 
passage, require us to read ovéé. ‘Then, kai werépxerar with 
the negative extending to the whole clause, *‘ and (like Ste- 
phen) assail that which is dear to them, (viz. their preéminence 
as Jews,) by showing the Law on the point of being cast out :’? 
eas adAa_(so we restore for kal) TO ovum, évdvatp,, but dwelis, 
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“And having found no cause of death in 
Him:” in which ignorance had nothing to 
do. For let us put the case, that they did 
not hold Him to be the Christ: why did 
they also kill Him? And “they desired 
of Pilate, he says, that He should be slain.” 
(v. 28.) ‘And when they had fulfilled all 
that was written of Him.” (v. 29.) Observe 
what a point he makes of showing that the 
(whole) thing was a (Divine) Dispensation. 
See,’ by saying what did they persuade 
men? (By telling them) that He was 
crucified? Why, what could be less_per- 
suasive than this? That He was buried— 
by them to whom it was promised that He 
should be salvation? that He who was 
buried forgives sins, yea, more than the 
Law (has power to do)? And (observe), 
he does not say, From which ye would not, 
but, “from which ye could not be justified 
by the Law of Moses.” (v. 39.) “ Every 
one,” he says: be who he may. For those 
(ordinances) are of no use, unless there be 
some benefit (accruing therefrom.) This 
is why he brings in forgiveness later: and 
shows it to be greater, when, the thing being 
(otherwise) impossible, yet this is effected. 
“Who are His witnesses,” he says, “unto 
the people”—the people that slew Him. 
Who would never have been so, were they 
not strengthened by a Divine Power: for 
they would never have borne such witness 
to blood-thirsty men, to the very’ persons 
that killed Him. But, “He hath raised 
up Jesus again: This day,” he says, “I 
have begotten thee.”* (v. 33.) Aye, upon 
this the rest follows of course. Why did 
he not allege some text by which they would 
be persuaded that forgiveness of sins is by 
Him? Because the great point with them 
was to show, in the first place, that He 
was risen: this being acknowledged, the 
other was unquestionable. “Through this 
man,” nay more, by Him, “is remission of 





1 Edd. ‘‘ But let us hear ti cat Aéyovres oi ’Andor. érercav, 
ott eotavpw6y, by saying what, by what announcement, the 
Apostles persuaded (men) that He was crucified.’’ For ti 
tovtov am.6. B. has 76 7. a. ““(yea), what is more incredible 
still.’ Both clauses must be read interrogatively, The lors 
of the whole passage (which is obscure in the original) is, the 
supreme importance of the article of the Resurrection, Leave 
that out, and see what the preaching of the Apostles would 
have been ; how it would have been received. 

* The reading : “‘In the Second Psalm” is the best attested 
and is followed by the T, R., R. V. and Wescott and Hort. 
Ipé7» is found in D. and is supported by the Fathers. It is 
the more difficult reading and for this reason is preferred by 
Tischendorf, Lachmann, Meyer, Alford and Gloag. If it is cor- 
rect, we must suppose that what we now call the first psalm 
was considered introductory and that our second psalm was 
counted as the first. In some Heb. Mss. this order actually 
occurs. The reading Sevtépw, however, is better supported. 
The expression: ‘‘ this day have I begotten thee”’ refers evi- 
dently to the resurrection of Christ. (Cf. Heb.i. 5; Rom. i. 4.) 
The resurrection is conceived as the solemn inauguration of 
Christ into his office as theocratic king represented under the 
figure of begetting.—G. B. S. 
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sins,” (v. 38.) And besides, he wished 
to bring them to a longing desire of this 
great thing. Well then, His death was not 
dereliction, but fulfilling of Prophecy.—For 
the rest, he puts them in mind of historical 
facts, wherein they through ignorance suf- 
fered evils without number. And this he 
hints in the conclusion, saying, “Look, ye 
despisers, and behold.” And observe how, 
this being harsh, he cuts it short. Let 
not that, he says, come upon you, which 
was spoken for the others, that “I work 
a work which ye shall in no wise believe, 
though one declare it unto you.” (v. 41.) 
Marvel not that it seems incredible: this 
very thing was foretold from the first— 
(that it would not be believed). ‘“ Behold, 
ye despisers,” as regards those who dis- 
believe in the Resurrection, 

This too might with reason be said to 
us;* “Behold ye «despisers.” «For the 
Church indeed is in very evil case, although 
ye think her affairs to be in peace. For 
the mischief of it is, that while we labor 
under so many evils, we do not even know 
that we have any. “What sayest thou? 
We are in possession of our Churches, our 
Church property, and all the rest, the services 
are held, the congregation comes to Church 
every day.”* True, but one is not to judge 
of the state of a Church from these things, 
From what then? Whether there be piety, 
whether we return home with profit each 
day, whether reaping some fruit, be it much 
or little, whether we do it not merely of 
routine and for the formal acquittance of 
a duty (d¢oovwtpevv). Who has become a 
better man by attending (daily) service for 
a whole month? That is the point: other- 
wise the very thing which seems to bespeak 
a flourishing condition (of the Church,) 
does in fact bespeak an ill condition, when 
all this is done, and nothing comes of it. 
Would to God (that were all), that noth- 
ing comes of it: but indeed, as_ things 
are, it turns out even for the worse. What 
fruit do ye get from your services? Surely 
if you were getting any profit by them, 
ye ought to have been long leading the 
life of true wisdom (rife grAocopiac), with so 
many Prophets twice in every week dis- 
coursing to you, so many Apostles, and 
Evangelists, all setting forth the doctrines 
of salvation, and placing before you with 
much exactness that which can form the 
character aright. The soldier by going to 





2 We have transposed this clause from before, ‘‘ Behold,” 


etc. preceding. : 2 a 
3 Mod. text needlessly adds, Kat xarappovovmer ; And do 
we make light of these things?”’ 
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his drill, becomes more perfect in his tactics: 
the wrestler by frequenting the gymnastic 
ground becomes more skilful in wrestling: 
the physician by attending on his teacher 
becomes more accurate, and knows more, 
and learns more: and thou—what hast 
thou gained? I speak not to those who 
have been members of the Church only 
a year, but to those who from their earliest 
age have been attending the _ services. 
Think you that to be religious is to be 
constant in Church-going  (mapadadew 77) 
owdée.)? This is nothing, unless we reap 
some fruit for ourselves: if (from the gather- 
ing together in Church) we do not gather 
(cvvéyauev) something for ourselves, it were 
better to remain at home. For our fore- 
fathers built the Churches for us, not just 
to bring us together from our private houses 
and show us one to another: since this 
could have been done also in a market- 
_ place, and in baths, and in a public proces- 
sion :—but to bring together learners and 
teachers, and make the one better by means 
of the other. With us it has all become 
mere customary routine, and formal discharge 
of a duty: a thing we are used to; that is 
all. Easter comes, and then. great the 
stir, great the hubbub, and crowding of— 
I had rather not call them human beings, 
for their behavior is not commonly human. 
Easter goes, the tumult abates, but then the 
quiet which succeeds is again fruitless of 
good. “Vigils, and holy hymn-singing.”— 
And what is got by these? Nay, it is all 
the worse. Many do so merely out of 
vanity. Think how sick at heart it must 
make me, to see it all like (so much water) 
poured into a cask with holes in it! But 
ye will assuredly say to me, We know the 
Scriptures. And what of that? If ye ex- 
emplify the Scriptures by your works, that 
is the gain, that the profit. The Church 
is a dyer’s vat: if time after time perpet- 
ually ye go hence without receiving any 
dye, what is the use of coming here con- 
tinually ? Why, the mischief is all the 
greater. Who (of you) has added ought to 
the customary practices he received from 
his fathers? For example: such an one has 
a custom of observing the memorial of his 
mother, or his wife, or his child: this he 
does whether he be told or whether he 
be not told by us, drawn to it by force of 
habit and conscience. Does this displease 
thee, you ask? God forbid: on the contrary, 
I am glad of it with all my heart: only, 
I would wish that he had gained some fruit 
also from our discoursing, and that the effect 
which habit has, were also the effect as re- 











gards us! (your teachers)—the superinducing 
of another habit. Else why do I weary my- 
self in vain, and talk uselessly, if ye are to 
remain in the same state; if the Church 
services work no good in you? Nay, you 
will say, we pray. And what of that? “Not 
every one that saith unto Me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the Kingdom of heaven; 
but he that doeth the will of My Father 
which is in heaven.” (Matt. vii. 21.) Many 
a time have I determined to hold my peace, 
seeing no benefit accruing to you from my 
words; or perhaps there does accrue some, 
but I, through insatiableness and _ strong 
desire, am affected in the same-way as those 
that are mad after riches. For just as they, 
however much they may get, think they 
have nothing; so I, because I ardently desire 
your salvation, until I see you to have made 
good progress, think nothing done, because 
of my exceeding eager desire that you 
should arrive at the very summit. I would 
that this were the case, and that my eager- 
ness were in fault, not your sloth: but I fear 
I conjecture but too rightly. For ye must 
needs be persuaded, that if any benefit had 
arisen in all this length of time, we ought 
ere now to have done speaking. In such 
case, there were no need to you of words, 
since both in those already spoken there 
had been enough said for you,” and you 
would be yourselves able to correct others. 
But the ‘fact, that there is still a necessity 
of our discoursing to you, only shows, that 
matters with you are not in a state of high 
perfection. Then what would we have to 
be brought about? for one must not merely 
find fault. I beseech and entreat you not 
to think it enough to have invaded® the 
Church, -but that ye dlso withdraw hence, 
having taken somewhat, some medicine, for 
the curing of your own maladies: and, if not 
from us, at any rate from the Scriptures, ye 
have the remedies suitable for each. For 
Instance, is any passionate? Let him attend 
to the Scripture-readings, and he will of a 
surety find such either in history or exhorta- 
tion. In exhortation, when it is said, “The 
sway of his fury is his destruction” (Ecclus. 
1, 22); and, “A passionate man is not 
seemly ” (Prov. xi. 25); and such like: and 
aa a 
1 a ao en eet ‘ a > 2 ae 
Morel, Ben ag iuay, “By pur seana ares Unuee opie 
une, Ed. Par, but €¢’ yuay is not as he renders it, 72 nobis; 
the meaning is, ‘‘ where habit works, this is the effect (in the 
binecG terran I wish it were so in the case of us (where we 


* Mod. text ‘‘ Having been so sufficiently s oken, t' 
able to correct others, elye amovtwy @eeketa ree ates ares 
aa since in their absence some benefit accrued to you 
, OTMS els “ExkAnoiay éuBadnte, add’ bmws TL Kai AaBovtes 
avaxwpyte. (Above we had the phrase mapaBaddeuw TH ovvdéer,) 
ere the Metaphor is taken from an invading army, So be- 
low, p. 188, nn euBadns eis ayopay, : 
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again, ‘A man full of words shall not pros- 
per” (Ps. cxl, 11); and Christ again, “He 
that is angry with his brother without a 
cause (Matt. v. 22); and again the Prophet, 
“Be ye angry, and sin not” (Ps. iv. 4); and, 
“Cursed be their anger, for it was fierce.” 
(Gen. xlix. 7.) And in histories, as when 
thou hearest of Pharaoh filled with much 
wrath, and the Assyrian. Again, is any 
one taken captive by love of money? let 
him hear, that “There is not a more wicked 
thing than a covetous man: for this man 
setteth even his own soul for sale (Ecclus. 
ix. g); and how Christ saith, “Ye cannot 
serve God and mammon” (Matt. vi. 24); 
and the Apostle, that “the love of money 
is a root of all evils” (1 Tim. vi. 10); and 
the Prophet, “If riches flow in, set not 
your heart upon them” (Ps. Ixii. 10); and 
many other like sayings. And from the 
histories thou hearest of Gehazi, Judas, the 
chief scribes, and that “gifts blind the eyes 
of the wise.” (Exod. xxiil, 8 and Deut. xvi. 
1g.) Is another proud? Let him hear, 
that “God resisteth the proud” (James 
iv. 6); and, “Pride is the beginning of sin ” 
(Ecclus. x. 14) and, “Every one that hath 
a high heart, is impure before the Lord.” 
(Prov. xvi. And in the histories, the 
devil, and all the rest. In a word, since it 
is impossible to recount all, let each choose 
out from the Divine Scriptures the remedies 
for his own hurts. So wash out, if not the 
whole at once, a part at any rate, part to- 
day, and part to-morrow, and then the whole. 
And with regard to repentance too, and 
confession, and almsgiving, and justice also, 
and temperance, and all other things, thou 
wilt find many examples. “For all these 
things,” says the Apostle, “were written 
for our admonition.” (1 Cor. x. 11.) If then 
Scripture in all its discoursing is for our 
admonition, let us attend to it as we ought. 
Why do we deceive ourselves in vain? I fear 
it may be said of us also, that ‘our days 
have fallen short in vanity, and our years 
with haste.” (Ps. Ixxvii. 33.) Who from 
hearing us has given up the theatres? Who 
has given up his covetousness? Who has 
become more ready for almsgiving? I would 
wish to know this, not for the sake of vain- 
glory, but that I may be inspirited to more 
zeal, seeing the fruit of my labors to be 
clearly evident. But as things now are, how 
shall I put my hand to the work, when I see 
that for all the rain of doctrine pouring 
down upon you shower after shower, still 
our crops remain at the same measure, and 
the plants have waxed none the higher? 
Anon the time of threshing is at hand (and) 
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He with the fan. I fear me, lest it be all 
stubble; I fear, lest we be all cast into the 
furnace. ‘The summer is past, the winter is 
come: we sit, both young and old, taken 
captive by our own evil passions. Tell not 
me, I do not commit fornication: for what 
art thou the better, if though thou be no 
fornicator thou art covetous? It matters not 
to the sparrow caught in the snare that he 
is not held tight in every part, but only by 
the foot: he is a lost bird for all that; in the 
snare he is, and it profits him not that he has 
his wings free, so long as his foot is held 
tight. Just so, thou art caught, not by 
fornication, but by love of money: but caught 
thou art nevertheless; and the point is, not 
how thou art caught, but ¢Zaz¢ thou art caught. 
Let not the young man say, I am no money- 
lover: well, but perchance thou art a 
fornicator : and then again what art thou the 
better? For the fact is, it is not possible for 
all the passions to set upon us at one and the 
same time of life: they are divided and 
marked off, and that, through the mercy of 
God, that they may not by assailing us all at 
once become insuperable, and so our wres- 
tling with them be made more difficult. What 
wrétched inertness it shows, not to be able 
to conquer our passions even when taken one 
by one, but to be defeated at each several 
period of our life, and to take credit to our- 
selves for those which (let us alone) not in 
consequence of our own hearty endeavors, 
but merely because, by reason of the time of 
life, they are dormant? Look at the chariot- 
drivers, do you not see how exceedingly 
careful and strict they are with themselves 
in their training-practice, their labors, their 
diet, and all the rest, that they may not be 
thrown down from their chariots, and dragged 
along (by the reins)?—See what a thing 
art is. Often even a strong man cannot 
master a single horse: but a mere boy 
who has learnt the art shall often take 
the pair in hand, and with ease lead them 
and drive them where he will. Nay, in, 
India it is said that a huge monster of an 
elephant shall yield to a stripling of fifteen, 
who manages him with the utmost ease. To 
what purpose have I said all this? To show 
that, if by dint of study and practice we can 
throttle into submission (dyyouev) even elephants 
and wild horses, much more the passions 
within us. Whence is it that throughout life 
we continually fail (in every encounter)? 
We have never practised this art: never in 
a time of léisure when there is no contest, 
talked over with ourselves what shall be use- 
ful for us. We are never to be seen in our 
place on the chariot, until the time for the 
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contest is actually come. Hence the ridicu- 
lous figure we make there. Have I not often 
said, Let us practise ourselves upon those 
of our own family before the time of trial? 
With our servants (maidac) at home we are 
often exasperated, let us there quell our 
anger, that in our intercourse with our friends 
we may come to have it easily under control. 
And so, in the case of all the other passions, 
if we practised ourselves beforehand, we 
should not make a ridiculous figure in the 
contests themselves. But now we have our 
implements and our exercises and our train- 
ings for other things, for arts and feats of the 
palzstra, but for virtue nothing of the sort. 
The husbandman would not venture to 
meddle with a vine, unless he had first been 
practised in the culture of it: nor the pilot to 
sit by the helm, unless he had first practised 
himself well at it: but we, in all respects 
unpractised, wish for the first prizes! It 
were good to be silent, good to have no com- 
munication with any man in act or word, 
until we were able to charm (karerqdewv) the 
wild beast that is within us. The wild 
beast, I say: for indeed is it not worse than 
the attack of any wild beast, when wrath and 
lust make war upon us? Beware of invading 
the market-place (My éuBdAye ic ayopav) with these 








beasts, until thou have got the muzzle well 
upon their mouths, until thou have tamed 
and made them tractable. Those who lead 
about their tame lions in the market-place, 
do you not see what a gain they make of it, 
what admiration they get, because in the 
irrational beast they have succeeded in pro- 
ducing such tameness—but, should the lion 
suddenly take a savage fit, how he scares all 
the people out of the market-place, and then 
both the man that leads him about is himself 
in danger, and if there be loss of life to others, 
it is his doing? Well then do thou also 
first tame thy lion, and so lead him about, not 
for the purpose of receiving money, but that 
thou mayest acquire a gain, to which there 
is none equal. For there is nothing equal to 
gentleness, which both to those that possess it, 
and to those who are its objects, is exceeding 
useful. This then let us follow after, that 
having kept in the way of virtue, and with all 
diligence finished our course therein, we may 
be enabled to attain unto the good things 
eternal, through the grace and mercy of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father 
and the Holy Ghost together be glory, 
might, honor, now and ever, world without 
end. Amen. 
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“And as they were going out (text rec. ‘from the syn. 
of the Jews,’) they besought (the Gentiles) that 
these words might be spoken unto them on the 
following sabbath.” 


Do you mark Paul’s wisdom? He not only 
gained admiration at the time, but put into 
them a longing desire for a second hearing, 
while in what he said he dropped some seeds 
(cixévtwa oxépuatra) as it were, and forbore to 
solve (the questions raised), or to follow out 
the subject to its conclusion, his plan being to 
interest them and engage their good-will to 
himself, and not make (people) listless and 
indifferent by casting all at once into the 
minds of those (who first heard him). He 
told them the fact, that ‘“ through this Man is 





1 Mss. and Edd, amdpricat cai oixewaoar éavtd. The Catena 
has preserved the true reading avaprnoat. in the sense, to 
make them hang upon (him for further communications),— 
Below, 7@ mavra aOpoov eis Tas exeivwr piar Wuyxds, the éxeivev 
distinguishes the first hearers from the people generally : if he 
had spoken al] at once to those, the consequence would have 
been xavvorépous epydcacGar, not that ‘‘ nearly the whole city”’ 
should assemble on the following sabbath, 


remission of sins announced unto you,” but 
the how, he did not declare. “ And when the 
congregation was broken up, many of the Jews 
and worshipping proselytes followed Paul 
and Barnabas ”’—after this point he puts Paul 
first "—“who, speaking unto them, persuaded 
them to continue in the grace of God.” 
(v. 43.) Do you observe the eagerness, how 
great it is? They “followed” them, it says. 
Why did they not baptize them immediately ? 
It was not the proper time: there was need to 
persuade them in order to their steadfast abid- 
ing therein. “And the next sabbath day 
came almost the whole city together to hear 
the word of God.” (v. 44.) “But when the 
Jews saw the multitudes, they were filled with 
envy, and contradicted the things spoken by 
Paul, contradicting and blaspheming.” (v. 4s.) 
See malice wounded in wounding others: this 
ee 


? Edd. from E. F. avrds éavrod ‘instead of Tov Ilaviod. We 


have restored the comment i x 
. s to their proper cl 
Scripture text. prope auses in the 
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made the Apostles more conspicuous—the 
contradiction which those offered. In the 
first instance then they of their own accord 
besought them to speak (and now they op- 
posed them): “ contradicting,” it says, “‘and 
blaspheming.” O recklessness! “Then Paul 
and Barnabas waxed bold, and said, It was 
necessary that the word of God should first 
have been spoken to you: but seeing ye put it 


__ from you, and judge yourselves unworthy of 


everlasting life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles,” 
(v. 46.) Do you mark how by their con- 
tentious behavior they the more extended the 
preaching, and (how the Apostles here) gave 
themselves the more to the Gentiles, having 
(by this very thing) pleaded their justification, 
and made themselves clear of all blame with 
their own people (at Jerusalem)? (¢) See1 
how by their “envy” they bring about great 
things, other (than they looked for): they 
brought it about that the Apostles spake out 
boldly, and came to the Gentiles! For this 
is why he says, “And speaking out boldly, 
Paul and Barnabas said.’”’ They were to go 
out to the Gentiles: but observe the boldness 
coming with measure :? for if Peter pleaded 
in his justification, much more these needed a 
plea, none having called them there. (ch. xi. 
4.) But by saying “To you first,” he showed 
that to those also it was their duty (to 
preach), and in saying “Necessary,” he 
showed that it was necessary to be preached 
to them also. ‘ But since ye turn away from 
it’—he does not say, “ Woe unto you,” and 
“Ye are punished,” but “ We turn unto the 
Gentiles.” With great gentleness is the bold- 
ness fraught! (a) Also he does not say, “Ye 
are unworthy,” but “‘ Have judged yourselves 


unworthy. Lo, we turn unto the Gentiles. 


For so hath the Lord commanded us, saying, 
I have sent thee to be a light of the Gentiles, 
that thou shouldest be for salvation unto the 
ends of the earth.” (v. 47.) For that the 
Gentiles might not be hurt at hearing this, 
as* if the case were so that, had the Jews 
been in earnest, they themselves would not 
have obtained the blessings, therefore he 
brings in the prophecy, saying, “A light of 
the Gentiles,” and, “for salvation unto the 
ends of the earth. And hearing” (this) “ the 
Gentiles” (v. 48)—this, while it was more 





1 The order of the exposition in the Mss. and Edd. marked 
by the letters a, 4, etc. is much confused, but not irremediably. 
The matter falls into suitable connection, when the parts are 
taken in the order c, a, d, 0. : 

2 GAN Opa thy mappyoiay eta méTpov yrvouevyy. A, meTa TO 
wérpov. Mod. text wéetpw. If this be not corrupt, it may be ex- 


plained by the clause at the end of c, moAAjjs emcetketas 4 mapp. 


yéuovoa, but then the connection with the following ei yap 
Ilézpos x. 7. A. is obscure. Perhaps from A. we may restore 
peta TO Iétpov . “the boldness coming to them after the affair 
of Peter,”” 

3 ws ex THs exetvwy omovdns my (om. A, B,) tvyxavovta Trav 
ayabar. k 





cheering to them, seeing the case was this, 
that whereas those were of right to hear first, 
they themselves enjoy the blessing, was at the 
same time more stinging to those—“ and the 
Gentiles,” it says, “ hearing” (this) “were glad, 
and glorified the word of the Lord: and be- 
lieved, as many as were ordained unto eternal 
life”: i. e., set apart for God.* Observe how 
he shows the speediness of the benefit : “ And 
the word of the Lord was borne through all 
the region,” (v. 49) dedépero, *instead of 
dvexouitero, “ was Carried or conveyed through 
(it).” (d) “ But the Jews stirred up the devout 
and honorable women, and the chief men of 
the city, and raised persecution against Paul 
and Barnabas, and expelled them out of their 
coasts.” (v. 50.) “The devout women,” (6) 
*instead of the proselyte-women. They did 
not stop at “envy,” but added deeds also, 
(e) Do you see what they effected by their 
opposing the preaching? to what dishonor 
they brought these (“honorable women”)? 
“But they shook off the dust of their feet 
against them,and came unto Iconium.” (v. 
51.) Here now they used that terrible sign 
which Christ enjoined, “If any receive you 
not, shake off the dust from your feet” 
(Matt. x. 14; Mark vi. 11); but these did it 
upon no light ground, but because they were 
driven away by them. This was no hurt to 
the disciples; on the contrary, they the more 
continued in the word: “And the disciples 
were filled with joy, and with the Holy 
Ghost” (v. 32) for the suffering of the teacher 
does not check his boldness, but makes the 
disciple more courageous. 

“ And it came to pass in Iconium, that they 
went both together into the synagogue of the 
Jews.” (ch, xiv. 1.) Again they entered into 
the synagogues. See how far they were from 





* The expression: ‘‘ As many as were ordained to eternal 
life believed,” has been both minimized and exaggerated. 
Chrys. points the way to its correct interpretation in saying: 
“set apart for God” and adding later: *‘not in regard of 
necessity.”’ The writer is by no means seeking to define a 
doctrine of the divine plan in its bearing upon human self-de- 
termination, but pointing out a historical sequence. Those 
who became believers were as truly soin God’s plan as they 
areso infact. The passage says nothing of the relation of 
God’s ordainment to the believer’s choice. Itis an example of 
the Pauline type of thought which grounds salvation upon the 
eternal purpose of God. Whoever are saved in fact, were 
saved in God’s purpose. If as matter of fact they are saved 
on condition of faith and not through the enforcement of a 
decretum absolutum, then it 1s certain that their salvation as 
foreseen in God’s purpose does not exclude their self-determi- 
nation and personal acceptance.—G. B. S. 

4 Suehépero, was published, E. V. duahépery ayyedtas, ‘to bear 
tidings,” and drapéperar 6 Adyos, ‘the saying is bruited,” are 
classical, but perhaps the expression was not familiar to 
Chrysostom’s hearers. : 

5 *Ayti Tov, ovK éatnTav wexpi Tov GHAov. Asin the Mss. this 
clause follows that at the end of a, avti Tod, Svexouicero, the 
avti Tod may be only an accidental repetition. At the end of 
this clause, the Mss. have 6pa médw mas (om. A. C. Cat.) 
dumkomevor, and then, mas (C. Cat.) érepa xarack. (beginning of 
c.) The former clause, as the conclusion of 4, may be com- 
pleted with “they extend the preaching,” or the like. But 
probably Swwxduevoe is due to the scribes, who seem to have 
understood by ¢7Aov here the zeal of the Apostles, not the envy 
of the Jews, v. 45. 
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becoming more timid! Having said, ‘“‘ We 
turn unto the Gentiles,” nevertheless? (by 
going into the synagogues) they supera- 
bundantly fortify their own justification (with 
their Jewish brethren). “So that,” it says, 
“a great multitude both of Jews and Greeks 
believed.” For it is likely they discoursed as 
to Greeks also. “But the unbelieving Jews 
stirred up the Gentiles, and made their minds 
evil affected against the brethren.” (v, 2.) 
Together (with themselves) now they took to 
stirring up the Gentiles too, as not being 
themselves sufficient. Then why did the 
Apostles not go forth thence? Why, they 
were not driven away, only attacked. ‘Long 
time therefore abode they speaking boldly in 
the Lord, which gave testimony unto the 
word of His grace, and granted signs and 
wonders to be done by their hands.” (v. 3.) 
This caused their boldness ; or rather, of their 
boldness indeed their own hearty good-will 
was the cause—therefore it is that for a long 
while they work no signs—while the conver- 
sion of the hearers was (the effect) of the 
signs,” though their boldness also contributed 
somewhat. “But the multitude of the city 
was divided: and part held with the Jews, and 
part with the Apostles.” (v. 4.) No small 
matter this dividing. And this was what the 
Lord said, “I am not come to bring peace, 
but a sword.” (Matt. x. 34.) “And when 
there was an assault made both of the Gen- 
tiles, and also of the Jews with their rulers, to 
use them despitefully, and to stone them, they 
were ware of it, and fled unto Lystra and 
Derbe, cities of Lycaonia, and unto the region 
that lieth round about: and there they 
preached the Gospel.” (v. 5-7.) Again, as if 
they purposely wished to extend the preach- 
ing after it was increased, they once more 
sent them out. See on all occasions the per- 
secutions working great good, and defeating 
the persecutors, and making the persecuted 
-illustrious. For having come to Lystra, he 
works a great miracle, by raising the lame 
man.® “And there sat a certain man at Lys- 





1 éx mOAARS TEptovolas buws avatpodow avTav THY amodoyiay, 


The sense is evidently as above, but avap. will hardly bear 
this meaning, and perhaps was substituted for some other 
word by the copyist, who took it to mean, ‘“‘They leave the 
Jews no excuse.”’—The connection is, It was not because they 
were less bold than when they said, ‘* We turn unto the Gen- 
tiles,” that they still went to the Jews first : but ex adundanti 
they enabled themselves to say to their brethren at Jerusalem, 
We did not seek the Gentiles, until repulsed by the Jews. 

2 tov onuetwv iv. A. has onmecov Hv. In the preceding clause, 
C., mexpt TOAAOD oNMeELa ToLodGL, the rest ov movodar, The an- 
tithesis Thy wéev (om. A.) mappyoiav ... . 70 dé muoredoat must 
be rendered as above: not as Ben. zmmo fiduciam addebat 
ipsorum alacritas. ;.. Quod autem auditores crederent in- 
ter signa reputandun. 

3 Here all the Mss. have cat meyaAy 7H dwvy (to which mod, 
text adds kat 7s, axove,) then the text 8, 9, 10, followed by Ava 
ri, wey. TH. and so all the Edd. But in fact that clause is 
only the reporter's abbreviation of the Scripture text, cai [ev 
Avotpous. . . . to] meyadn TH bwvy, followed by its comment. 











tra, impotent in his feet, being a cripple from 
his mother’s womb, who never had walked: 
the same heard Paul speak: who steadfastly 
beholding him, and perceiving that he had 
faith to be healed, said with a loud voice ”— 
why with a loud voice? that the multitude 
should believe—‘ Stand upright on thy feet.” 
(v. 8, 9.) But observe, he gave heed, it says, 
to the things spoken by Paul.*| Do you mark 
the elevation of the man’s mind (@:Acvodlay) ? 
He was nothing defeated (xapeZ2é87) by his 
lameness for earnestness. of hearing. ‘‘ Who 
fixing his eyes upon him, and perceiving,” it 
says, ‘that he had faith to be made whole.” 
He was already predisposed in purpose of 
mind.® And yet in the case of the others, it 
was the reverse: for first receiving healing in 
their bodies, they were then taken in hand for 
cure of their souls, but this man not so. It 
seems to me, that Paul saw into his soul. 
“And he leaped,” it says, “and walked.” 
(v. 10.) It was a proof of his perfect cure, 
the leaping. “And when the people saw 
what Paul had done, they lifted up their 
voices, saying in the speech of Lycaonia, The 
gods are come down to us in the likeness of 
men. And they called Barnabas, Jupiter; 
and Paul, Mercurius, because he was the 
chief speaker. Then the priest of Jupiter, 
which was before their city, brought oxen and 
garlands unto the gates, and would have done 
sacrifice with the people. (v. 11-13.) But 


this purpose was not yet manifest, for they’ 


spake in their own tongue, saying, “The gods 
in the likeness of men are come down to us: ” 
therefore the Apostle said nothing to them as 
yet. But when they saw the garlands, then 
they went out, and rent their garments, 


“Which when the Apostles, Barnabas and - 
‘Paul, heard of, they rent their clothes, and 


ran in among the people, crying out, and _say- 
ing, Sirs, why do ye these things? We also 
are men of like passions with you.” (v. 14, rs.) 
See how on all occasions they are clean from 
the lust of glory, not only not coveting, but 
even repudiating it when offered: just as 
Peter also said, “Why gaze ye on us, as 
though by our own power or holiness we had 
made him to walk” (ch. iii, 12)? so these 
also say the same. And Joseph also said of 
the dreams, “Is not their interpretation of 
God?” (Gen. Ix. 8.) And Daniel in like man- 
ner, “And to me also, not through the wis- 
dom that is in me was it revealed.” (Dan. 
li, 30.) And Paul everywhere says this, as 
a 


4 Mod. text adds, todt0 yap éort 7d HKovcevr.—Below Tape- 
BAGBy is an expression taken from the foot-race: this was UY 
ees which his lameness was no hindrance. 

1 @KeLwTo THY mpoaipeoty. Strangely rendered by E 
v ras- 
mus, Ja2z preelectione assumptus familiariter erat, wha Ben 
Jan preelectionen in familiaritatem assumtserat, ; 
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when he says, “And for these things who is 
sufficient? Not that we are sufficient of our- 
selves to think (aught) as of ourselves, but 
our sufficiency is of God.” (2 Cor. ii. 16; iii. 5.) 
But let us look over again what has been said. 

(Recapitulation.) ‘And when they were 
gone out,” etc. (v. 42), Not merely were the 
multitudes drawn to them, but how? they be- 
sought to have the same words spoken to them 
again, and by their actions they showed their 
earnestness. ‘‘ Now when the congregation,” 
etc. (v. 43.) See the Apostles on all occa- 
sions exhorting, not merely accepting men, 
nor courting them, but, “speaking unto them,” 
it says, “they persuaded them to continue in 
the grace of God. But when the Jews,” etc. 
(v. 45.) Why did they not contradict before 
this? Do you observe who on all occasions 
they were moved by passion? And they not 
only contradicted, but blasphemed also. For 
indeed malice stops at nothing. But see what 
boldness of speech! “ It was necessary,” he 
says, “ that the word should have been spoken 
first to you, but since ye put it from you,”— 
(v. 46) it! is not put as affronting (though) 
it is in fact what they did in the case of the 


prophets : “ Talk not to us,” said they, “ with’ 


talk ’—(Is. xxx. 10): “but since ye put it 
from you’’— it, he saith, not us: for the affront 
on your part is not tous. For that none may 
take it as an expression of their piety (that he 
says,) “Ye judge not yourselves worthy,” 
therefore he first says, ‘‘ Ye put it from you,” 
and then, ‘ We turn unto the Gentiles.” The 
expression is full of gentleness. He does 
not say, We abandon you, but so that it is 
possible—he would say—that we may also 
turn hither again: and this too is not the 





1 ovdév UBptotiKdy, 6 6H Kai em THY TpOd. emoiovvy, The mean- 
ing appears from the context to be: he speaks throughout 
with much émecxeta, When he says amw@etobe, he does not 
upbraid them with this as vfpus, a personal outrage to himself 
and Barnabas, though in fact he might have done so, being 
just what their fathers did to the prophets: but he does not 
say, Ye repulse us, for the affront is not tous. And he says 
it to show that in what he is going to say, ‘‘ Ye judge your- 
selves not worthy of eternal life,’’ he does not mean that they 
do this of humility. In short, he says it not by way of com- 
Aas but to justify what he adds, ‘‘ Lo, we turn to the Gen- 
tiles. 

2 Mod. text omits this clause, which we take as an interlocu- 
tion: q. d. ‘‘If the Lord ordered you to go to the Gentiles, 
why did ye not do this in the first instance?” In the next 
sentence, A. C, cat todTo ov map Nuay map mar 4é yéyove TO, TPO 
vpov (B., with accidental omission, kai todrTo mpd vuar. 
Ovrw, yap), meaning, *‘ And this is not our doing, but yours, 
the ‘ before you:’ i.e. the Gentiles hearing the word before 
you. But Cat., cai rodTo ov mpd dwar, Tap bwor 6é kK, T. A. (at- 
tested by the mutilated reading in B.) which we have ex- 
pressed in the translation.—The mod. text has mAjv tovto ov 
Tap Hav, Tap Vay Sé yéyove TO 7pd Vuwv bpeiAov. which Ben. 
takes to be corrupt, ‘but leaves in the text, only adopting in the 
translation 7d wap nuwy dfetdov, which zuterpres legisse vide- 
tur. Downe af. Sav. proposes 70 mpd TovTwv vutv operAduevoy 
wel opetdov. Sed prestare videtur lectio Ger propono, 
guamgue secutus est vetus Interpres Latinus, Ben. forgetting 
that the Latin version is Erasmus’s (Veruntamen hoc non ex 
nobis facimus. A vobis autent factunt est, guod a nobis opor- 
tebat, Erasm.) and was made from E. which has no such read- 
ing here. Ed. Par. Ben. 2, expresses the sense of E. thus, 
Quod nos oporteat ante vos gentes erudire, it is your doing 
that it is become our duty to teach the Gentiles before you, 








| was shown, but here he speaks concerning the people : 


consequence of the affront from you, “for so 
hath (the Lord) commanded us.”—(v. 47.) 
“Then why have ye not done this?”2 It was 
indeed needful that the Gentiles should hear, 
and this not before you: it is your own doing, 
the “before you.” ‘For so hath the Lord 
commanded us : I have set thee for a light of 
the Gentiles, that thou shouldest be for salva- 
tion,” i. e. for knowledge which is unto salva- 
tion, and not merely of the Gentiles, but of all 
men, “unto the ends of the earth—As many 
as were ordained unto eternal life” (v. 48.) : 
this is also a proof, that their having received 
these Gentiles was agreeable with the mind 
of God. But “ordained,” not in regard of 
necessity: ‘‘ whom He foreknew,” saith the 
Apostle, ‘He did predestinate.” (Rom. viii. 
2g.) “ And the word of the Lord,” etc. (v. 49.) 
No longer in the city (only) were (their doc- 
trines) disseminated, but also in the (whole) 
region. For when they of the Gentiles had 
heard it, they also after a little while came 
over. ‘“ But the Jews stirred up the devout 
women, and raised persecution” —observe even 
of what is done by the women, they are the 
authors—‘“‘and cast them,” it says, “out of 
their coasts” (v. 50), not from the city merely, 
Then, what is more terrible, “they shook off 
the dust of their feet against them, and came 
unto Iconium. But the disciples, it says, were 
filled with joy, and with the Holy Ghost.” 
(v. 51, 52.) The teachers were suffering 
persecution, and the disciples rejoiced. 

“And so spake, that a great multitude,” 
etc. (ch. xiv..1.) Do you mark the nature 
of the Gospel, the great virtue ithas? ‘‘ Made 
their minds evil-affected,” it says, “ against the 
brethren :” (v. 2.) i, e. slandered the Apostles, 
raised numberless accusations against them: 
(these people, being simple,’ they “ made evil- 
affected,” disposed them to act a malignant 
part. And see how on all occasions he refers 
all to God. “Long time,” he says, “ abode 
they speaking boldly in the Lord, which gave 
testimony unto the word of His grace.” (v. 3.) 
Think not this (expression, “Gave testimony,”) 
hath aught derogatory * (to the Lord’s Divine 
Majesty): ‘ Who witnessed,” it is said, ‘‘ before 
Pontius Pilate.” (1 Tim. vi. 13.) Then the 
boldness—“ and granted signs and wonders 
to be done by their hands.” Here he speaks 





3 amdacrous ovtas (i.e. the Gentiles who would otherwise 
have received the Apostles) ckaxovpyws SceOyxav, evidently the 
interpretation of éxakwoav. not evil-treated the Apostles, etc, 

4 My todTo éAartwcews elvat vouions. The innovator (Edd.), 
mistaking the meaning, connects this and the following clauses 
thus: ‘For when they said, ore yap €Aeyov, ‘* Which wit- 
nessed,’’ saithit, ‘‘ before Pontius P., then the (His ?) boldness 

what 
he meant is not easy to see, nor does it much matter. Below, 
évtavda mept TOU Aaov Pyauy, i. e. the mappyota is im reference to 
their own nation (Israel): they spake voldly to the Gentiles, 
fearless of the reproaches of the Jews. 
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it as concerning their own nation. “ And the 
multitude of the city,” etc. (v. 4, 5.) Ac 
cordingly they did not wait for it, but saw the 
intention of attacking them,* and fled, on no 
occasion kindling their wrath,’ “to the cities 
of Lycaonia, Lystra, and Derbe, and the ad- 
jacent region.” (v. 6.) They went away into 
the country, not into the cities only.—Observe 
both the simplicity of the Gentiles, and the 
malignity of the Jews. By their actions they 
showed that they were worthy to hear: they 
so honored them from the miracles only. The 
one sort honored them as gods, the other per- 
secuted them as pestilent fellows: and (those) 
not only did not take offence at the preaching, 
but what say they? “The gods, in the like- 
ness of men, are come down to us; but the 
Jews were offended. ‘ And they called Barna- 
bas, Jupiter; and Paul, Mercurius.” (v. 11, 
12.) I suppose Barnabas was a man of digni- 
fied appearance also. Here was a new sort 
of trial, from immoderate zeal, and no small 
one : but hence also is shown the virtue of the 
Apostles, (and) how on all occasions they 
ascribe all to God. 
Let us imitate them: let us think nothing 
_ our own, seeing even faith itself is not our own, 
but more God’s (than ours).? “ For by grace 
are ye saved through faith; and this,” saith he, 
“ not of ourselves ; it is the gift of God.” (Eph. 
ii. 8.) Then let us not think great things of 
ourselves, nor be puffed up, being as we are, 
men, dust and ashes, smoke and _ shadow. 
For say, Why dost thou think great things of 
thyself? Hast thou given alms, and lavished 
thy substance? And what of that? Think, 
what if God had chosen not to make thee 
rich? think of them that are impoverished, or 
rather, think how many have given (not their 
substance only, but) their bodies moreover, 
and after their numberless sacrifices, have 3 
felt still that they were miserable creatures ! 


* It seems clear from the fact that the apostles are said to 
have been aware (v. 6) of what the Jews had done against 
them, that the word opuz7 (v. 5) can hardly mean an ‘‘assault’’ 
(A. V.) or even “‘ onset’’ (R. V.) in the sense of any open vio- 
lence. There would be no propriety in Luke adding that they 
became aware of an attack upon them. ‘Op must have here 
the sense of apfetitus antmi—a strong movement of mind, an 
intention to attack them— Trieb,” ‘*‘ Drang.” (Meyer.) The 
word occurs in but one other passage (Jas. iii. 4) where the 
opm of the pilot is spoken of as directing the ship, evidently, 
meaning the ** purpose ”’ or “‘intention.’’ (So Trench, Gloag, 
Meyer, Lechler, Alford.)—G. B.S. 

l ovdanod Tov Oumoy avTav éxkaiovres (restored to its fitting- 
place after ckarépuyov), i. e. as on all occasions we tind them for- 
bearing to kindle the wrath of their enemies, so here, seeing 
the intended assault, they fled. Mod. text év@a ovdayod and 
éxxaiew hv, ‘fled to Derbe,” etc. where (the enemies) had no- 
where power to let their wrath blaze against them: so that 
they went away into the country-parts, etc. 

2°So the order must be restored instead of, cat todr6 dyat Sta 
mlaTews ovk ef HuUa@V' aGAAG TO TAEOY TOD Meod* Meod yap drat rd 
dapov. The mod, text, ¢‘ And that it is not ours, but the more 
(part) God’s:”’ hear Paul saying, ‘‘ And this not of ourselves, 
it is the gift of God:”’ omitting 6a miorews, which is essential 
to the sense,—Perhaps we may read, kat rodro, noi, 7d 
“Sua mr. 


3 éavtovs éradaricar, “ not as thou, éavrovs énaxdpicay,”’ 
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Thou gavest for thyself, Christ (not for Him- 
self, but) for thee: thou didst but pay a debt, 
Christ owed thee not.—See the uncertainty of 
the future, and “be not high-minded, but 
fear” (Rom, xi. 20); do not lessen thy virtue 
by boastfulness. Wouldest thou do some- 
thing truly great? Never let a surmise of thy 
attainments as great enter thy mind. But thou 
art a virgin? So were those in (the Gospel) 
virgins, but they got no benefit from their 
virginity, because of their cruelty and in- 


humanity. (Matt. xxv. 12.) Nothing 
like humility: this is mother, and root, 
and nurse, and _ foundation, and bond 
of all good things: without this we are 


abominable, and execrable, and _ polluted. 
For say—let there be some man _ rais- 
ing the dead, and healing the lame, 
and cleansing the lepers, but with® proud 
self-complacency: than this there can be noth- 
ing more execrable, nothing more impious, 
nothing more detestable. Account nothing 
to be of thyself. Hast thou utterance and 
grace of teaching? Do not for this account 
thyself to have aught more than other men. 
For this cause-especially thou oughtest to be 
humbled, because thou hast been vouchsafed 
more abundant gifts. For he to whom more 
was forgiven, will love more (Luke vii. 47): 
if so,® then oughtest thou to be humbled also, 
for that God having passed, by others, took 
notice of thee. Fear thou because of this: 
for often this is a cause of destruction to thee, 
if thou be not watchful. Why thinkest thou 
great things of thyself? Because thou 
teachest by words? But this is easy, to 
philosophize in words: teach me by thy life: 
that is the best teaching. Sayest thou that it 
is right to be moderate, and dost thou make a 
long speech about this thing, and play the 
orator, pouring forth thy eloquence without a 
check? But “better than thou is he” shall 
one say to thee, “who teaches me this by his 
deeds «—for not so much are those lessons 
wont to be fixed in the mind which consist in 
words, as those which teach by things: since 
if thou hast not the deed, thou not only hast 
not profited him by thy words, but hast even 
hurt him the more—‘“ better thou wert silent.” 
Wherefore? “Because the thing thou pro- 
posest to me is impossible: for I consider, 
that if thou who hast so much to say about it, 





4 dua Thy OudstyTa Kal THY dmavOpwriav. A strong expr 
but so in the Homily on the Pardue of the Viveias: Mate 
751, Am..Ed. p. 470, he interprets that the oil is charity (alms- 
giving), and that even virgins, lacking this, ‘‘ are cast out with 
the harlots: Kal Tov amavOpwmov Kal Tov avedermova torynot 
Bee. autay (sc. TOV bE aad 

MéTa aTrovolas, SO Hom. xxx1. p. DK @ /] s 

did not bear themselves proudly ee Ee 

§ obxody Kai ramewvodabat ypy. ‘if he to whom most is for- 


given, loveth most,so ought he to whom more is gi F 
humble himself more,” s : Se Sa 
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succeedest not in this, much more am I excus- 
able.” For this cause the Prophet says, “ But 
unto the sinner said God. Why declarest 
thou My statutes?” (Ps. lx. 16.) For this is a 
worse mischief, when one who teaches well in 
words, impugns the teaching by his deeds. 
This has been the cause of many evils in the 
Churches. Wherefore pardon me, I beseech 
you, that my discourse dwells long on this evil 
affection (rdée:). Many take a deal of pains 
to be able to stand up in public, and make a 
long speech: and if they get applause from 
the multitude, it is to them as if they gained 
the very kingdom (of heaven): but if silence 
follows the close of their speech, it is worse 
_ than hell itself, the dejection that falls upon 
their spirits from the silence! This has 
turned the Churches upside down, because 
both you desire not to hear a discourse cal- 
culated to lead you to compunction, but one 
that may delight you from the sound and com- 
position of the words, as though you were 
listening to singers and minstrels (kHapwdav cai 
Kiapiorov, supra p. 68): and we too act a pre- 
posterous and pitiable part in being led by 
your lusts, when we ought to root them out. 
And? so it is just as if the father of a poor 
cold-blooded child (already, more delicate than 
it ought to be, should, although it is so feeble, 
give it cake and cold (drink) and whatever 
only pleases the child, and take no account of 
what might do it good; and then, being re- 
proved by the physicians, should excuse him- 
self by saying, “‘ What can I do? I cannot 
‘bear to see the child crying.” Thou poor, 
wretched creature, thou betrayer! for I cannot 
call such a one a father: how much better were 
it for thee, by paining him for a short time, to 
restore him to health forever, than to make 
this short-lived pleasure the foundation of a 
lasting sorrow? Just such is our case, when 
we idly busy ourselves about beautiful expres- 
sions, and the composition and harmony of 
our sentences, in order that we may please, 
not profit: (when) we make it our aim to be 
admired, not to instruct ; to delight, not prick 
to the heart ; to be applauded and depart with 
praise, not to correct men’s manners! Believe 
me, I speak not other than I feel—when as 
I discourse I hear myself applauded, at the 
moment indeed I feel it as a man (for why 











should I not own the truth ?): I am delighted, 
and give way to the pleasurable feeling: but 
when I get home, and bethink me that those 
who applauded received no benefit from my 
discourse, but that whatever benefit they 
ought to have got, they lost it while applaud- 
ing and praising, I am in pain, and groan, and 
weep, and feel as if I had spoken all in vain. 
I say to myself: “What profit comes to me 
from my labors, while the hearers do not 
choose to benefit by what they hear from us?” 
Nay, often have I thought to make a rule which 
should prevent all applauding, and persuade 
you to listen with silence and becoming order- 
liness. But bear with me, I beseech you, and 
be persuaded by me, and, if it seem good to 
you, let us even now establish this rule, that 
no hearer be permitted to applaud in the midst 
of any person’s discourse, but if he will needs 
admire, let him admire in silence: there is 
none to prevent him: and let all his study 
and eager desire be set upon the receiving 
the things spoken.—What means that noise 
again?” Jam laying down a rule against this 
very thing, and you have not the forbearance 
even to hear me!—Many will be the good 
effects of this regulation: it will be a disci- 
pline of philosophy. Even the heathen philoso- 
phers—we hear of their discoursing, and no* 
where do we find that noisy applause accom- 
panied their words: we hear of the Apostles, 
making public speeches, and yet nowhere do 
the accounts add, that in the midst of their 
speeches the hearers interrupted the speakers 
with loud expressions of approbation. <A 
great gain will this be to us. But let us 
establish this rule: in quiet let us all hear, and 
speak ‘the whole (of what we have to say). 
For if indeed it were the case that we departed 
retaining what we had heard, what I insist 
upon is, that even so the praise is not benefi- 
cial °—but not to go too much into particulars 
(on this point) ; let none tax me with rudeness 
—but since nothing is gained by it, nay, it is - 
even mischievous, let us loose the hindrance, 
let us put a stop to the boundings, let us 
retrench the gambollings of the soul. Christ 
spoke publicly on the Mount: yet no one 
said aught, until He had finished His dis- 
course. Ido not rob those who wish to be 
applauded: on the contrary, I make them to 








1 Kal ravrov yiverat, olov ay et Tis marnp Wuxpod (mod. text 
om.) kai mépa Tov déovros pwadOaxod matdiov Kk. T. A, TAaKOUVTA 
é718@ Kai Wuxpov Kal Oca Tépret wovoyv x. 7. A. Erasmus trans- 
lates loosely, widens puerum, quem supra modum tenereamat, 
egrotum, ili frigida et quecumgque oblectant, porrigat, 
Ben., sz pater niniis molli puero, etst infirmantt, frigidam 
placentam et que solunt oblectant porrigat. If the text be not 
corrupt, mépa rod 5. wad8, may mean, ** brought up more ten- 
derly than need be although ill,” and Wvxpov, “silly.” But 
the uxpov following may rather imply the physical sense as 
above expressed : the child is a poor creature, with no warmth 
or life in it, yet the father instead of warm and nourishing 
food, gives it cake and cold drink, etc. 
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2 Ava Ti expotycate; even now while he was protesting 
against this evil custom, derived from the theatres, some of 
the hearers could not refrain from expressing their approba- 
tion by applause.—Comp. de Sacerdot. lib. v. init. Hom, xv. 
in Rom. fin, Hom, vii. 7x Laz. § 1. xvii. 7a Matt. § 7. 

3 uddtota ev ovSE OTH xXprJTLMos O éma.vos. i. €. AS Appears 
from the context, ‘‘tothe preacher:’’ it does him no good, it 
iseven aharm, both by hindering him («#Avua) and by elat~ 
ing his mind (cxiprjpara kai mydjpata THs Wuxis). In the in- 
termediate clause, add’ ovK av ykptBodoyycapyy, MH ME TUS 
ayporkias ypahérw, the meaning implied seems to be—‘‘as it 
would be easy to show, were it not ungracious to point out 
to you how little your praise is worth.” 
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be more admired. It is far better that one’s 
hearer, having listened in silence, should by 
his memory throughout all time applaud, both 
at home and abroad, than that having lost all 
he should return home empty, not possessed 
of that which was the subject of his applauses. 
For how shall the hearer be otherwise than 
ridiculous? Nay, he will be deemed a flat- 
terer, and his praises no better than irony, 
when he declares that the teacher spoke beau- 
tifully, but what he said, this he cannot tell. 
This has all the appearance of adulation. 
For when indeed one has been hearing min- 
strels and players, it is no wonder if such be 
the case with him, seeing he knows not how 
to utter the strain in the same manner: but 
where the matter is not an exhibition of song 
or of voice, but the drift and purport of 
thoughts and wise reflection (¢cAooogiac), and it 
is easy for every one to tell and report what 
was said, how can he but deserve the accusa- 
tion, who cannot tell what the matter was for 
which he praised the speaker? Nothing so 
becomes a Church as silence and good order. 
Noise belongs to theatres, and baths, and 
public processions, and market-places: but 
where doctrines, and such doctrines, are the 
subject of teaching, there should be stillness, 
and quiet, and calm reflection, and a haven 
of much repose (dchocogia Kai ToAv¢ 6 Auhv). 
These things I beseech and entreat: for I go 
about in quest of ways? by which I shall 
be enabled to profit your souls. And no 
small way I take this to be: it will 
profit not you only, but us also. So 
shall we not be carried away with pride 
(éxtpaynrivecbar), not be tempted to love 
praises and honor, not be led to speak those 
things which delight, but those which profit : 
so shall we lay the whole stress of our time 
and diligence not upon arts of composition 
and beauties of expression, but upon the 
matter and meaning of the thoughts. Go 
into’ a painter’s study, and you will observe 


1 Tlepietue yap rovtovs ¢ytmv. Read tpémovs. Mod. text adds 
mavtas eldéva to the former sentence, and here II. ydp kai 
auTos TPOTOUS TaVTOLOUS ETLGHTOY. 





how silent all is there. Then so ought it to 
be here: for here too we are employed in 
painting portraits, royal portraits (every one 
of them), none of any private man, by means? 
of the colors of virtue—How now? Applaud- 
ing again? This is a reform not easy, but 
(only) by reason of long habit, to be effected 
—The pencil moreover is the tongue, and the 
Artist the Holy Spirit. Say, during the cele- 
bration of the Mysteries, is there any noise ? 
any disturbance? when we are baptizing 
(BarriGéueba), when we are doing all the other 
acts? Is not all Nature decked (as it were) 
with stillness and silence?* Over all the face 
of heaven is scattered this charm (of repose). | 
—On this account are we evil spoken of 
even among the Gentiles, as though wedid all 
for display and ostentation, But if this be pre- 
vented, the love of the chief seats also will be 
extinguished. It is sufficient, if any one be 
enamoured of praise, that he should obtain it 
after having been heard, when all is gathered 
in. Yea, I beseech you, let us establish this 
rule, that doing all things according to God’s 
will, we may be found worthy of the mercy 
which is from Him, through the grace and 
compassion of His only begotten Son our Lord 
Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father to- 
gether with the MHoly Spirit be glory, 
dominion, honor, now and ever, world without 
end. Amen. 





2 Sia TOY XpwKEeTMY THS apeThs. Erasm. and Ben. ungram-— 
matically, propter (0b) coloris virtutem; as meaning that 
such is the virtué or value of the colors, that they are fit to be 
employed only on imperial portraits. But the connection is 
plainiy this : “the colors are the hues of virtue, the pencil is 
the tongue, the Artist the Holy Spirit.” In the next sentence 
the old text has: ov« evkoAov TodTO aAAG TH MH TOAAR TvYNOELa 
katopOw6jva, which is corrupt, unless indeed it may be con— 
strued, ‘‘ but (it is) the not being, by reason of long habit, suc- 
cessfully achieved : i. e. it only shows that I have not, such is 
the force of long habit, succeeded in carrying my point.’’ The 
mod. text Ovx« evk. TO mpayua SoKel, kai TOUTO OV dae: dAAA THO 
curndeia TOAAH MATH KaTopbody avTd pemabyKévar. ‘* Itseems to 
be no easy matter, this : and this, not naturally, but by reason. 
that from long habit you have not yet learnt to effect this re— 
formation.” 

3 ob novxia Kai ovyy (Mss. yovxta Kat ovyy) Ta mavra 
kexoountat (mod, text karéxer), We alter the punctuation, and 
understand by ra mav7a not ‘all the proceedings in Church,” 
but “all nature.’’ ; 

4 Oray mavta ovAAéyy, when all (that he has spoken) is 
gathered in by diligent attention of the hearers. Mod. text 
OTay TOUS Kapmous TvAAEyp, ** when he collects the fruits.” 
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METS XIV. 14) 15, 


“Which when the Apostles, Barnabas and Paul, 
heard of, they rent their clothes, and ran in among 
the people, crying out, and saying, Sirs, why do 
ye these things? We also are men of like pas- 
sions with you, and preach unto you that ye should 
turn from these vanities unto the living God, which 
made heaven, and earth, and the sea, and all things 
that are therein.” 


Mark the vehemence with which all this is 
done by the Apostles: “rent their clothes, 
ran in, cried out,” all from strong affection 
of the soul, revolted’ by the things that were 
done. For it was a grief, indeed a grief in- 
consolable, that they should needs be thought 
gods, and introduce idolatry, the very thing 
which they came to destroy! This also was a 
contrivance of the devil—but he did not prevail.” 
But what saythey? ‘“* We also are men of like 
passions with you.” At the very outset they 
overthrew the evil. They said not simply, 
Pen, but As ye.’ “Then, that they may 
not seem to honor the gods, hear what they 
add: “Preaching unto you, that ye should 
turn from these vanities unto the living God, 
Who made heaven, the sea, and. all things 
that are therein.” Observe how they nowhere 
mention things invisible? (4) For4 they had 








1A. B.C. Cat. damoorpepouéevns Mod. text amootpepdmevor, 
and adds kai 7évous onueta movcovvtes, and so CEcumen. 

2 A,B. C. aad’ ovx yovxacav, The true reading is pre- 
served by Cat. add’ ov ioxuoev. Mod. text add’ ovx novxda- 

ovovv. 
: 3 All our Mss. trav mpodytav. From the recapitulation we 
restore Trav aopatwy. The meaning may be, He abstains from 
the mention of things invisible, because he would recall them 
from their polythesim, therefore avoids whatever would seem 
to favor the notion of inferior gods. With the restoration 
aopatwy we obtain a suitable connection for the part 4, both 
grammatically (in respect of the pZu7. €uaov), and in respect 
of the sense : they spoke only of things visible, for they had 
learned not always to speak according to the dignity of the 
subject, but according to the needs of the hearers. In the 
next sentence (az) in A. B. C. ti obv; et mavtwv éoti Syutovpyos, 
bua Th pH Kal eis TadTa mpovoet; we may understand by ets 
tavra ‘*the nations of the world, or their doings;’’ but the 
sense perhaps would be improved by supplying eis after ei, 
and restoring els for eis. Perhaps also raira is a corruption 
of mavra. “If One be the Maker of all, why not One also 
direct all by His Providence:”’ i. e. if One Creator, why not 
One Providence? Why imagine a number of inferior Provi- 
dences?—Mod. text “‘ nowhere mentioning the Prophets, nor, 
saying for what reason, being Maker of all, He left the Gen- 
tiles independent, ra €6vy apjev avTévoua.,’ 

4 From this point to the end of the recapitulation the mat- 
ter required to berearranged. ‘The letters show the sequence 
of the parts in the old text : in the mod. text a partial restora- 
tion of the order has been attempted. The ‘‘ method” of the 
derangement explains itself thus—the true order being 
denoted by the figures 1, 2, 3, etc. we have two portions trans- 
posed into the order, 2,1; (a, 4): then four portions taken 
alternately in the order 1, 3, 2, 4. (¢ tof): then again two 
portions in the order 2,1, (g, #): then again four portions in 
the alternate order 1. 3, 2, 4, (¢ to 7): and lastly, two in the 
order 2, 1. 





learnt that one should study not so much to 
say somewhat worthy of God, as to say what 
is profitable for the hearers. (a) What then ? 
if He be Maker of all things, why does He 
not also attend to these things by His Provi- 
dence ?>—“ Who in times past suffered all 
nations to walk in their own ways” (v. 16)— 
but wherefore He suffered them, this he does 
not say, for at present he keeps to the matter 
of immediate importance, nowhere bringing 
in the name of Christ. Observe, he does not 
wish to swell the accusation against them, 
but ° rather that they themselves should refer 
all to God. ‘Nevertheless, He left not Him- 
self without witness, in that He did good, 
giving you rain from heaven, and fruitful 
seasons, filling your hearts with food and 
gladness.” (v. 17.) (¢) See how covertly he 
puts the accusation “in that He did good,” 
etc. And yet if God did this, He could not 
have “let them alone;” on the contrary, 
they ought to be punished, for that, enjoying 
so great benefits, they had not acknowledged 
Him, not even as their feeder.* “From 
heaven,” he says, “giving you rain.” Thus 
also David said, “ From the fruit of their corn 
and wine and oil were they made to abound ” 
(Ps. iv. 7), and in many places speaking of 


5 GdAd paAdAov emi Tov Oedy 7d TaY ayeLy avTovs éxeivouvs, A. B. 
C. As v. 17, ‘‘ Nevertheless,” etc. is placed inthe Mss. before 
““ Observe, he does not wish,” etc. the intention is that 70 mav 
should refer to the contents of that verse: ‘“‘he does not say 
this to increase their culpability, but he wishes them to refer 
all to God.” But then éxeivovs is idle, accordingly mod. text 
substitutes maidever. We have removed the text v. 17. to the 
end of this sentence, so that its comment is (c) 6pa mas 
AavOavevTws kK. T, A., and Opa ob BovAeTar kK. 7. A. will belong to 
v. 16, and 70 wav will refer to their ignorance and walking in 
their own ways.—So Cat. seems to take it, reading aye # 
avTovs éxeivous, viz. he rather refers the whole to God, than 
to those (the heathen) themselves, 

* There was doubtless something polemic in the words of 
vv. 16, 17 inasmuch as the apostle ascribes to the ‘“‘ living God ” 
alone the blessings which the heathen were wont to attribute 
to their divinities. The language has also a conciliatory ele- 
ment. Their guilt is mitigated, no doubt, by their limited 
light, but by no means removed, because God had given them 
evidences of his goodness and.power in the return of seasons 
and harvests. The thought is closely akin to that in the ad- 
dress at Athens (xvii. 23-31) where God is said to have over- 
looked the times of the ignorance of the heathen, and to that 
of Rom. i. 18-32; ii. 14,15, where emphasis is laid upon the 
revelation of God to the heathen world which renders their 
sinful lives without excuse. The three passages combined 
yield the following ideas: (1) God has revealed Himself to 
the heathen in nature and conscience. (2) This revelation is 
sufficient to found. responsibility. (3) As obedience to this 
inner law would merit God’s approval (Rom. ii. 14), so diso- 
bedience to it would merit his displeasure. (4) As matter of 
fact the Gentiles have not followed the light which they had 
and thus they have wickedly brought upon themselves the 
wrath of God and the penalties of his moral law.—G. B. S. 
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Creation, he brings forward these benefits : 
and Jeremiah mentions first Creation, then 
Providence (shown) by the rains, so that the 
Apostle here discourses as taught from those 
Scriptures. “ Filling,” he says, ‘with food 
and gladness.” (Jer. v. 24.) With large 
liberality (g:Aorqiac) the food is given, not 
merely for a frugal sufficiency, nor stinted by 
the need. “And saying these things, they 
scarcely stopped the multitudes” (v. 18)—in- 
deed by this very thing they gained most 
admiration—“ from sacrificing to them.” Do 
you observe that this was the point with them 
to put an end to that madness? “ But there 
came,” it says, “certain Jews from Antioch 
and Iconium” (v. 19).—Indeed children of 
the devil, that not in their own cities only, but 
also beyond them, they did these things, and 
as much made it their study to make an end 
of the preaching, as the Apostles were in 
earnest to establish it !—“and having per- 
suaded the multitude and stoned Paul, they 
dragged him out of the city.” (¢) So then, 
the Gentiles regarded them as gods, but these 
“dragged” him, “out of the city, supposing 
he had been dead. Having persuaded the 
multitude ”’—for it is not likely that .all thus 
reverenced them. In the very city in which 
they received this reverence, in the same were 
they thus terribly ill treated. And this also 
profited the beholders. “Lest any man,” he 
says, ‘should think of me above that which 
he seeth me to be, or that he heareth aught 
from me.” (v. 20.)—‘‘ Howbeit as the disciples 
stood round about him, he rose up and came 
into the city.” (¢@) Here is fulfilled that 
saying, “ My grace is sufficient for thee, for 
My strength is made perfect in weakness.” 
(2 Cor. xil. 9.) Greater this than the raising 
of the lame man! (/) “Came into the city.” 
Do you mark the zeal, do you mark how 
fervent he? is, how set on fire! He came 
into the city itself again: for proof that if on 
any occasion he did retire, it was because he 
had sown the word, and because it was not right 
to inflame their wrath. (#) Then they went 
over all the cities in which they had been in 
danger. “And on the morrow,” it says, “he 
went forth with Barnabas to Derbe. And 
when they had preached the Gospel to that 
city, and had taught many, they returned 
again to Lystra, and to Iconium, and Antioch, 
confirming the souls of the disciples, and ex- 
horting them to continue in the faith, and 
that we must through much tribulation enter 
into the kingdom of God.” (v. 21, 22.) This 





1 B. and mod. text have 76ov “ his affection,” C. and Cat. 
om, A.“ his zeal, fervent and set on fire.’’ Below, for careo- 
mapkévat, mod, text BovAerPar omeipar, ‘because he wished 
to sow the word (elsewhere).”’ 





they said, this they showed. But it is pur- 
posely so done, not only by? the Apostles, 
but by the disciples also, that they may learn 
from the very outset both the might of the 
preaching, and that they must themselves also 
suffer such things, that they may stand nobly, 
not idly gaping for the miracles, but much 
more (ready) for the trials. Therefore also 
the Apostle himself said, ‘‘ Having the same 
conflict which ye saw in me and _ heard.” 
(Phil. i. 30.) Persecutions succeeded to per- 
secutions: wars, fightings, stonings. (¢) 
These things, not less than the miracles, both 
made them more illustrious, and prepared for 
them a greater rejoicing. The Scripture no- 
where says that they returned rejoicing be- 
cause they had done miracles, but (it does 
say that they rejoiced), that “they were 
counted worthy for that Name to suffer 
shame.” (ch. v. 41.) And this they were 
taught of Christ, saying, “‘ Rejoice not that 
‘the devils obey you.” (Luke x. 20.) For the 
joy indeed and without alloy is this, to suffer 
aught for Christ’s sake. (¢) “And that 
through much tribulation:” what sort of 
cheering (xporpor#) is this? how did they per- 
suade them, by telling them at the outset of 
tribulations? Then also another consola- 
tion® “And when they had appointed for 
them elders in every Church,* and had 
prayed with fasting, they commended them to 
the Lord, on whom they believed. (v. 23.) 
Do you mark Paul’s ardor ?—Then other con- 
solation : “ Commended them,” it says, “ to the 
Lord. And after they had passed throughout 
Pisidia, they came to Pamphylia. And when 
they had preached the word in Perga, they 
went down into Attalia (v. 24, 25): (7) and 
thence sailed to Antioch, from whence they 


2 ob dua TOY amoorTéAwy kK. T. A. SO all our Mss. 
rather requires d1a tovs am. or évexa TY am. 
the Apostles,”’ etc. 

3 rapauv@ia, i, e. by the.ordination of elders, as explained 
below in the recap. ** but there they needed moAAjjs mapayvOias, - 
and especially they of the Gentiles, who behooved to be 
taught much.’”’— The @epudrys of Paul, shown in his zeal for 
the establishment of the Gospel among the Gentiles: see 
below at the end of the recap. Then, eita aAAyn wapapvéia, if 
it be not an accidental repetition of the clause before vy. 23. 
must be referred to the clause. ‘‘They commended them to 
the Lord,”’ which it follows in the Mss. 

* The appointment of elders in every church (which the 
apostles visited on this journey) is made by Paul and Barna- 
bas. Meyer supposes that the apostles only superintended the 
popular choice by the church itself. The word employed 
(xetpoTovew), meaning to stretch forth the hand, as in voting 
would seem especially appropriate to the idea of a popular 
election, but the participle here employed (xeuporovjoavres) has 
not the church but Paul and Barnabas for its subject. It 
seems necessary, therefore, to take it in the general and de- 
rived sense—to eect—to choose. There were several elders for 
each church as there had been several for each synagogue, the 
model for the constitution of the early churches. ‘They were 
also called bishops (emiaxorov). These with the deacons were 
the only church officers. (Phil. i. 1.) Their duty was to be 
leaders, teachers, and rulers in the churches. They were at 
once pastors, teachers and rulers. Their functions were codr- 
dinate. No one of them was above the others in any particu- 


lar church. Each church had veral - 
ny eeabtorec get ad several co-pastors, teachers or 


The sense 
* for the sake of 
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had been recommended to the grace of God 
for the work which they fulfilled.” (v. 26.) 
Why do they come back to Antioch? To 
report what had taken place yonder. And 
besidés, there is a great purpose of Providence 
concerned: for it was needful that they 
should thenceforth preach with boldness to 
the Gentiles. They come therefore, reporting 
these things, that they may be able to know 
them: and it is providentially ordered, that 
just then came those who forbade to keep 
company with the Gentiles in order that from 
Jerusalem they might obtain great encourage- 
ment, and so go their ways with boldness. 
And besides, it shows that in their temper 
there was nothing of self-will: for they come, 
at the samé time showing their boldness, in 
that without the authority of those (at Jerusa- 
lem) they had preached to the Gentiles, and 
their obedience, in that they refer the matter 
to them: for they were not made arrogant, 
as (amevoffnoav) having achieved so great suc- 
cesses. ‘‘ Whence,” it says, “they had been 
recommended to the grace of God for the 
work which they had fulfilled.” And yet more- 
over the Spirit had said, “Separate Me Bar- 
nabas and Saul for the work whereunto I 
have called them.” (ch. xili.2.) ‘ And when 
they were come, and had gathered the Church 
together, they rehearsed all that God had 
done with them, and how He had opened the 
door of faith unto the Gentiles. And there 
they abode long time with the disciples.” 
(v. 27, 28.) For the city being great had 
need of teachers.—But let us look over again 
what has been said. 

(Recapitulation.) . “ Which when the Apos- 
tles,” etc. (v.14). First by the sight they 
checked them, by rending their garments. 
This did Joshua the son of Nun upon the 
occasion of the defeat of the people. Then 
think not that this action was unworthy of 
them: for such was the eagerness, they 
would not otherwise have restrained it, 
would not otherwise have quenched the 
conflagration (ripav). Therefore when need 
is to do something that is fit to be done, 
let us not decline it. For if even after all 
this they hardly persuaded them, if they 
had not acted thus, what might have been 
the consequence? For if they had not done 
thus, they would have been thought to make 
a show of humility (ramewogpoveiv), and to be 
all the more desirous of the honor. And 
observe their language, how in rebuking it 
is moderated, alike full of wonder and of 
rebuke. This above all it was that hindered 
them, the saying, “Preaching unto you to 
turn from these vanities unto God.” (v. 15.) 
We are men indeed, they say, but greater 





than these: for these are dead things, 
Mark how they not only subvert (the false), 
but teach (the true), saying nothing about 
things invisible—‘‘Who made,” say they, 
“heaven and earth, and the sea, and all things 
that are therein. Who in times past,” etc. 
(v. 16, 17.) He names as witnesses even 
the years (in their courses).1 “And there 
came thither certain Jews,” etc. (v. 109.) 
O that Jewish madness! Among a people 
that had so honored the Apostles, they had 
the hardihood to come, and to stone Paul. 
“And they dragged him out of the city,” 
being afraid of those (others),—“ Supposing 
he; had peen dead.” (2) “ Howbeit, ete: 
“and came into the city.” (v.20.) For that 
the spirits of the disciples might not be 
downcast because they who were accounted 
gods suffered such treatment, they came in 
unto them and discoursed. ‘Then on the 
morrow,” etc, And observe, first he goes 
forth to Derbe, and then comes back to 
Lystra and Iconium and Antioch, (v. 21) 
giving way to them while their passions 
are roused, but when they have ceased, then 
attacking them again. Do you mark, that 
it was not by (supernatural) grace that they 
managed all that they did, but by their own 
diligence? “Confirming,” it says ‘the souls 
of the disciples:” émornpifovrec, “further 
establishing ;” so that they were established, 
but they added more thereto. ‘ And that 
we musi,” . "ett." (vy. 22)7) they *foreiolc 
(this), that they might not be offended. 
“And when they had appointed for them,” 
etc. Again the ordinations accompanied 
with fastings: and again fasting, that 
purifying of our souls. (m) “And having 
prayed,” it says, “with fastings, they com- 
mended them unto the Lord” (v. 23): they 
taught them to fast also in their trials. (0) 
Why did they not make elders in Cyprus nor 
in Samaria? Because the latter was near 
to Jerusalem, the former to Antioch, and 
the word was strong there; whereas in those 
parts they needed much consolation, espe- 
cially they of the Gentiles, who behooved 
to have much instruction, “And when 
fey) were cone," eter ov, , 27," They 
came, teaching them that with good reason 
had they been ordained by the Spirit. 
(x) They said not what they themselves, 
but “what God had done with them.” It 
seems to me, that they mean their trials. It 
was not for nothing that they come here, nor 





1 rods éviavTovs, Cat. rods éviavovaiovs verous, *‘ the yearly 


rains.’”’—Below, our Mss. have, ‘‘ And out of the city,” being 
afraid of those, O the madness! ‘‘they dragged him,’ etc. 
(@ THs wavias! repeated from above).—Mod. text But “out of 
the city they dragged’’ (him). perhaps being afraid of him, 
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to rest, but providentially guided by the 
Spirit, to the end that the preaching to 
the Gentiles might be firmly established. 
(p) And mark Paul’s ardor. He does not 
ask whether it be right to speak to Gentiles, 
but he straightway speaks: therefore it is 
that he says, “I did not refer myself to 
flesh and blood.” (Gal. i. 16.) 

For it is indeed! a great thing, a great, a 
generous soul (like this)! How many have 
since believed, and none of them all has 
shone like him! What we want is earnest- 
ness, exceeding ardor, a soul ready to en- 
counterdeath. Else is it not possible to attain 
unto the Kingdom, not being crucified. Let 
us not deceive ourselves. For if in war 
it is impossible to come off safe while 
living daintily, and trafficking, and huck- 
stering and idling, much more in this 
war. Orthink ye not that it is a war worse 
than all others? (Jura, p. 204, note +.) 
“For we wrestle not,’ he says, “against 
flesh and blood.” (Eph. vi. 12.) Since 
even while taking our meals and walking, 
and bathing, the enemy is present with us, 
and knows no time of truce, except that of 
sleep only: nay, often even then he carries 
on the war, injecting into us unclean 
thoughts, and making us lewd by means 
of dreams. We watch not, we do not rouse 
ourselves up, do not look to the multitude 
of the forces opposed to us, do not reflect, 
that this very thing constitutes the greatest 
misfortune—that though surrounded by so 
great wars, we live daintily as in time of 
peace. Believe me, worse than Paul suffered 
may have to be suffered now. Those enemies 
wounded him with stones: there is a wound- 
ing with words, even worse than stones. 
What then must we do? The same that he 
did: he did not hate those who cast stones 
at him, but after they had dragged him out, 
he entered again into their city, to be a 
benefactor to those who had done him such 
wrongs. If thou also endurest him who 
harshly insults thee, and has done thee 
wrongs, then hast thou too been stoned. Say 
not, “I {have done him no-injury.”... For 
what injury had Paul done, that he should 
be stoned? He was announcing a Kingdom, 
he was bringing men away from error, and 
bringing them to God: benefits these, worthy 
of crowns, worthy of proclamation by voice 
of herald, worthy of a thousand good things— 
not of stones. And yet (far from resenting) 





2 Méya yap ovrws peyady Wuxy yevvaia.: for this, which is evi- 
dently meant as eulogy of St Paul. the mod. text substitutes 
Méya 6vtws ayaddy n Oris: Kal peyadyns Wuyns Kal yevvaias 
kaTopdwua, ‘A great benefit indeed is affliction, and an 
. achievement of a great and generous soul,”’ 





he did? just the contrary. For this is the 
splendid victory. ‘And they dragged him,” 
(v. 19) it says, These too they often drag: 
but be not thou angry; on the contrary, 
preach thou the word with gentleness. Hath 
one insulted thee? Hold thy peace, and 
bless if thou canst, and thou also hast 
preached the word, hast given a lesson of 
gentleness, a lesson of meekness. I know 
that many do not so smart under wounds, 
as they do under the blow which is inflicted 
by words: as indeed the one wound the body 
receives the other the soul. But let us not 
smart, or rather feeling the smart let us 
endure. Do you not see the pugilists, how, 
with their heads sorely battered, they bite 
their teeth into their lips, and so bear their 
smarts kindly? No need to grind the teeth, 
no need to bite (the lips), Remember thy 
Master, and by the remembrance thou hast 
at once applied the remedy. Remember 
Paul: reflect that thou, the,beaten hast con- 
quered, and he the beater, is defeated; and 
by this hast thou cured the whole. It?is 
the turning of the scale a moment and thou 
hast achieved the whole: be not hurried 
away, do not even move, thou hast extin- 
guished the whole (fire). Great* eloquence 
of persuasion there is in suffering aught for 
Christ: thou preachest not the word of 
faith, but thou preachest the word of patience 
(g:Aocogiac). But, you will say, the more he 
sees my gentleness, the more he sets upon 
me. Is it for this then that thou art pained, 
that he increases thy rewards the more? 
“But® this is the way,” you say, “to make 
him unbearable.” This is mere pretext of 
thine own littleness of mind: on the contrary, 
the other is the way to make him unbearable, 
namely, that thou avenge thyself. If God 
had known, that through forbearance of 
revenge, the unjust became unbearable, He 
would not have done® this Himself: on 
the contrary, He would have said, Avenge 
thyself: but He knew, that other than this 
is the more likely way to do good. Make 
not thou a law contary to God: do as He 
bids thee. Thou art not kinder than He 
that made us. He hath said, “Bear to be 





. 2 GAN Omws TavavTia érrotet, But A. éra6ev, mod. text émacxev, 
the treatment he received was just the Opposite to these 

(honors).”” 
, 2 Tors oddvtas evddxvovow. Erasm, dentibus studentes 
evdaxovtes mod. text for which, as “ gnashing the teeth ” does 
OF suit the context, Ben. gives dentes excuss?. 

pony eaTl, kal Td TAY kaTdpOwaas evOéws, 4 TYVapmayhs 1.nde 
kun 07s. Mod. text pomy éore, “be not preva? and thom oe . 
4H Kwv., “do not move, and,” etc.—Below meyaay mapauvoia. 
meaning either consolation to the beholders, or rather as 
below, a soothing of the excited passions of the opponent. 

AAN axpnaros yiverar: i.e. “It is bad for himself that he 
should 80 unpunished : so he becomes good for nothing.”’ 

emoingev : i.e. ‘* He would not Himself have exercised this 


for bearance. Mod. text émétatev He would not have en- 
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wronged :” thou sayest, “I requite wrong 
for wrong, that he may not become unbear- 
able.”’ Hast thou then more care for him 
than God has? Such talk is mere passion 
and ill temper, arrogance and setting up laws 
against God’s laws. For even if the man 
were hurt (by our forbearance), would it not 
be our duty to obey? When God orders 
anything, let us not make a contrary law. 
*‘ A submissive answer,” we read, turneth 
away wrath” (Prov. xvi. 1): not an answer 
of opposition. If it profits thee, it profits 
him also: but if it hurts thee who art to set 
him right, how much more will it hurt him? 
“Physician, heal thyself.” Hath one spoken 
ill of thee? Commend him thou. Hath he 
reviled thee? Praise him thou. Hath he 
plotted against thee? Do him a kindness. 
Requite him with the contrary things, if 
at least thou at all carest for his salvation, 
and wish not thou to revenge thine own 
suffering. And yet, you will say, though he 
has often met with long-suffering from me, 
he has become worse. ‘This is not thine 
affair, but his. Wilt thou learn what wrongs 
God suffered? They threw down His altars, 
and slew His prophets (1 Kings xix, 10), 
yet He endured it all. Could He not have 
launched a thunderbolt from above? Nay, 
when He had sent His prophets, and they 
killed them, then He sent His Son (Matt. 
xxi. 37), when they wrought greater impieties, 
then He sent them greater benefits. And thou 
too, if thou seest one exasperated, then yield 
the more: since this madness has greater 
need of soothing (rapapéiac). The more 
grievous his abuse of thee, the more meek- 
ness does he need from thee: and even as 
a gale! when it blows strong, then it requires 
yielding to, so also he who is in a passion. 
When the wild beast is most savage, then 
we all flee: soalso should we flee from him 
that is angry. Think not that this is an 
honor to him: for is it an honor we show to 
the wild beast, and to madmen, when we turn 
aside out of their way? By no means: 
it isa dishonor and a scorn: or rather not 
dishonor and scorn, but compassion and 
humanity. Seest thou not how the sailors, 
when the wind blows violently, take down 
their sails, that the vessel may not sink? 
how, when the horses have run away with 
the driver, he only leads them into the 
(open) plain, and does not pull against them 
that he may not voluntarily exhaust his 
strength? This do thou also. Wrath is a 
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1 Allour Mss. Kat ka@amep mupetos oTav ohodpoy mvevoy, and 
this the Edd. retain without remark. We restore mvedma, or 
dvenos, .. ofddpa. Between mvevwa and avewos as an inter- 
linear correction arose the absurd reading wuperds, 





fire, it is.a quick flame needing fuel: do 
not supply food to the fire, and thou hast 
soon extinguished the evil. Anger has no 
power of itself; there must be another to 
feed it. For thee there is no excuse. He 
is possessed with madness, and knows not 
what he does; but when thou, seeing what 
he is, fallest into the same evils, and art not 
brought to thy right senses by the sight, 
what excuse can there be for thee? If 
coming to a feast thou see at the very outset 
of the feast some one drunken and acting 
unseemly, would not he, who after seeing him 
makes himself drunk, be much more inexcus- 
able? Just so it is here. Do we think it 
any excuse to say, I was not the first to 
begin? This is against us, that even the 
sight of the other in that condition did not 
bring us to our right senses. It is just 
as if one should say, “I did not murder 
him first,” For this very thing makes thee 
deserving of punishment, that even upon 
the warning of such a spectacle thou didst not 
restrain thyself. If thou shouldest see the 
drunken man in the act of vomiting, retching, 
bursting, his eyes strained, filling the table 
with his filthiness, everybody hurrying out 
of his way, and then shouldest fall into the 
same state thyself, wouldest thou not be more 
hateful? Like him is he that is in a passion: 
more than he who vomits, he has his veins 
distended, his eyes inflamed, his bowels 
racked; he vomits forth words far more filthy 
than that food; all crude what he utters, 
nothing duly digested, for his passion will 
not let it be. But as in that case excess of 
fumes (yyov), making an uproar in the stom- 
ach, often rejects all its contents; so here, 
excess of heat, making a tumult in the soul 
suffers him not to conceal what it were right 
to leave unsaid, but things fit and unfit to be 
spoken, he says all alike, not putting the 
hearers but himself to shame. As then we 
get out of the way of those that vomit, so let 
us from those who are angry. Let us cast 
dust upon their vomit: By doing what?’ 
By holding our peace: let us call the dogs 
to eat up the vomit. I know that ye are 
disgusted at hearing this: but I wish you 
to feel this same disgust when ye see these 
things take place, and not to be pleased at 
the thing. The abusive man is filthier than 
the dog that returneth to its own vomit. 
For if indeed having vomited once he were 
done with it, he would not be like that dog: 
but if he vomits the same things again, it 
is plain that he does so from having eaten 
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and avyavres is connected with Tovs kuvas KaAwpev- ‘“by hold- 
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What then is more abom- 
inable than such an one? What filthier than 
that mouth which chews such food? And 
yet this isa work of nature, but the other not ; 
or rather both the one and the other are 
contrary to'nature. How? Since it is not 
according to nature to be causelessly abusive, 
but against nature: he speaks nothing then 
like a man, but part as beast, part as mad- 
man, As then the disease of the body is 
contrary to nature, so also is this. And 
to show that it is contrary to nature, if he 
shall continue in it, he will perish by little 
and little: but if he continue in that which 
is natural, he will not perish. I had rather 
sit -at table with a man who eats dirt, than 
with one who speaks such words, See ye 
not the swine devouring dung? So also 
do these. For what is more stinking than 
the words which abusive men utter? It is 
their study to speak nothing wholesome, 
nothing pure, but whatever is base, whatever 
is unseemly, that they study both to do and 
say: and what is worse, they think to dis- 
grace others, while they in fact are disgrac- 
ing themselves. For that it is themselves 
they disgrace is plain. For, leaving out 
of the question those who speak lies (in 
their railings), say it be some notorious 
harlot, or even from the stage some other 
(abandoned creature), and let that person be 
having a fight with some other person: then 
let the latter cast this up to the former (what 
she or he is), and the former retort upon 
the latter the same reproach: which of 
them is most damaged by the words? For? 
the former is but called what in fact he 
or she is, which is not the case with the other: 
so that the first gets nothing more in the way 
of shame (than there was before), while to 
the other there accrues a great © accession 
of disgrace. But again, let there be some 
hidden actions (mod. text eipyacuéva “ which have 
been done”), and let only the person 
abusing know of them: then, holding his 
peace until now, let him openly parade 
(éxrourevérw) the reproach: even so, he himself 
is more disgraced than the other. How? 
by making himself the herald of the wicked- 
ness, so” getting for himself either the 


the same again. 





1 Tn the original the sense is perplexed by the negligent use 
of the demonstr. otros and éxetvos, supra p. 42. The 
meaning is: “ B.(the second person mentioned) says to A. 
(suppose a mépvn mepiparys), ‘* You are so and so,” such being 
the fact : she retorts with a like reproach, which is not true: 
whether is most damaged (UBpiorat)? Not she, for being 
what the other calls her she is just where she was before. 
The disgrace is to him ; and that, not from her words, for they 
do not fit: but from his own indecent railing: so that he 
thinking to disgrace her has more disgraced himself. He is 
more disgraced by calling the other the thing that she is, than 
by being called by her the thing that he is not.” 

2 aovvednotas amiorov dofav AaBwy ; which being unintelligi- 








imputation of not being privy to any such 
thing, or the character of one not fit to be 
trusted. And you shall see all men forth- 
with accuse him: “If indeed he had been 
privy to a murder being done, he ought to 
have revealed it all: and so they regard 
him with aversion as not human even, they 
hate him, they say he is a wild beast, fierce 
and cruel: while the other they pardon 
much rather than him. For we do not so 
much hate those that have wounds, as 
those that compel one to uncover and show 
them. Thus that man has not only dis- 
graced the other, but himself as well and 
his hearers, and the common nature of men: 
he has wounded the hearer, done no good. 
For this reason Paul says: “If there be 
any word that is good for edifying, that 
it may minister grace unto the hearers.” 
(Eph. iv. 29.) Let us get a tongue speaking 
only good things, that we may be lovely 
and amiable. But indeed, everything is come 
to that pitch of wickedness, that many boast 
of the very things, for which they should hide 
their faces. For the threats of the many 
are of this kind: “thou canst not bear my 
tongue,” say they. Words, these, worthy 
only of a woman, of an abandoned drunken 
old hag, one of those that are dragged (to 
punishment)* in the forum, a procuress. 
Nothing more shameful than these words, 
nothing more unmanly, more womanlike, 
than to have your strength in the tongue, 
and to think great things of yourself because 
you can rail, just like the fellows in proces- 
sions, like the buffoons, parasites, and flatter- 
ers. Swine they are rather than men,‘ who 
pride themselves upon this. Whereas you 
should (sooner) have buried yourself, and 
if another gave you this character, should 
recoil from the charge as odious and 
unmanly, instead of that you have made 
yourself the herald of (your own) disgrace 
(i8peov). But you will not be able to hurt 
him you speak ill of. Wherefore I beseech 
you, considering how the wickedness is 
come to such a height, that many boast of 
it, let us return to our senses, let us recover 
those who are thus mad, let us take away 
these councils* out of the city, let us make 





ble, must be restored by replacing » before acvv. and before 
am.orov (so mod. text rightly for amorov), ‘He gets the d6éa 
either of aguverd, in which case he is a foul calumniator, or ofan 
:” which latter in the way in which it 1s put supra 
ee Ape 193 ¢ a scares pees he has shown all men 
a e trusted, as not know1 i 
neighbor’s faults,” ; wind Row: to. arena 
T@Y én’ ayopas cupouevwy, not as Ben. ecorum gui forum fre- 
died by but, ““one of those old hags, bawds, aa the tie 
whom for their crimes you may see dragged by the officers to. 
punishment, and Screaming out their foul-mouthed railings.” 
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our tongue gracious, let us rid it of all evil 
speaking, that being clean from sins, we may 
be able to draw down upon us the good-will 
from above, and to have mercy vouchsafed 
unto us from God, through the grace and 


compassion of His only-begotten Son, with 
Whom to the Father, together with the 
Holy Spirit, be glory, might, honor, now and 
ever, world without end. Amen. 
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“And certain men which came down from Judea 
taught the brethren, and said, Except ye be cir- 
cumcised after the manner of Moses, ye cannot be 
saved.” 


Mark’ how at every step of the right prog- 
ress in respect of the Gentiles, the begin- 
ning is brought in as matter of necessity. 
Before this (Peter) being found fault with, 
justified himself, and said all that he said 
in the tone of apology, which was what 
made his words acceptable : then, the. Jews 
having turned away, upon this (Paul) came 
to the Gentiles. Here again, seeing another 
extravagance coming in, upon this (the apos- 
tle) enacts the law. For as it is likely that 
they, as being taught of God, discoursed to 
all indifferently, this moved to jealousy them 
And they 
did not merely speak of circumcision, but 
they said, Ye cannot even be _ saved. 
Whereas the very opposite to this was the 
case, that receiving circumcision — they 
could not be saved. Do you mark how 
closely the trials succeed each other, from 
within, from without? It is well ordered too, 
that this happens when Paul is present, that 
he may answerthem. “ When therefore Paul 
and Barnabas had no small dissension and 
disputation with them, they determined that 
Paul and Barnabas, and certain other of 
them, should go up to Jerusalem unto the 
apostles and elders about this question.” 
(v. 2.) And Paul does not say, What? Have 
I not a right to be believed after so many 
signs? but he complied for their sakes, 
“And being brought on their way by the 


1 Opa ravtaxod Tis els TA EOvy StopOdcews (the putting things 
right, the introduction of the right and proper course: mod. 
text meTaBacews) avayxaiav Thy apxnv cicayouevnv. Mod. text 
an avtav eicay. which Ben. renders, vide ubigue transitum ad 
Gentes necessario a Juda@is inductum. But the meaning is: 
“ Throughout, it isso ordered by the Providence of God, that 
the Apostles do not seem to act spontaneously in this matter, 
but to be led by the force of circumstances.” The persons 
(Peter, Paul, James) are not specified, the sense being : First, 
upon fault being found, there is apologizing and self-justify- 
ing: then, upon the Jews’ open aversion, the preaching comes 
to the Gentiles : now, upon a new emergency, a law is enact- 
ed.—In the next sentence, B, C, duapdpws: A. and mod, text 
aévapdpws, which we retain. 
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Church, they passed through Phenice and 
Samaria, declaring the conversion of the 
Gentiles: and they caused great joy unto all 
the brethren.” (v. 3.) And observe, the 
consequence is that all the Samaritans also, 
learn what has come to the Gentiles ; and 
they rejoiced. ‘And when they were come 
to Jerusalem, they were received of the 
Church, and of the apostles and elders, and 
they declared all things that God had done 
with them.” (v. 4.) See what a providence 
is here! “But there rose up certain of the 
sect of the Pharisees which believed, saying, 
That it was needful to circumcise them, and 
to command them to keep the law of Moses. 
And the apostles and elders came together 
to consider of this matter. And when 
there had been much disputing, Peter rose up 
and said unto them, Men and brethren, ye 
know how that of old days God made choice 
among us, that the Gentiles by my mouth 
should hear the word of the Gospel, and 
believe.” (v. 5-7.) Observe Peter from the 
first standing aloof (keywpiouévov) from the affair, 
and even to this time judaizing. And 
yet (says. he) ve know,’~ (ch. x.) 4scexieao) 
Perhaps those were present who of old 
found fault with him in the matter of Cornel- 
ius, and went in with him (on that occasion): 
for this reason he brings them forward as wit- 
nesses. “From old days,” he says, “did 
choose among you.” What means, “ Among 
you?”’ Either, in Palestine, or, you being 
present. ‘ By my mouth.” Observe how he 
shows that it was God speaking by him, and 
no human utterance. ‘‘ And God, that know- 
eth the hearts, gave testimony unto them:” he 
refers them to the spiritual testimony: ‘ by 
giving them the Holy Ghost even as unto us.” 
(v.8.) Everywhere he puts the Gentiles upon 
a thorough equality. “And put no difference 
between us and them, having purified their 
hearts by faith.” (v. 9.) From faith alone, 
he says, they obtained the same gifts. This 
is also meant as a_ lesson to those 
(objectors) ; this is able to teach even them 
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that faith only is needed, not works nor cir- 
cumcision. For indeed they do not say all 
this only by way of apology for the Gentiles, 
but to teach (the Jewish believers) also to 
abandon the Law. However, at present this 
is not said. ‘‘ Now therefore why tempt ye 
God, to put ayoke upon the neck of the 
disciples?” (v. 10.) What means, “Tempt 
ye God?” As if He had not power to save 
by faith. Consequently, it proceeds from a 
want of faith, this bringing in the Law. 
Then he shows that they themselves were 
nothing benefited by it, and he turns. the 
whole (stress of his speech) against the Law, 
not against them, and (so) cuts short the accu- 
sation of them: “which neither our fathers 
nor we were able to bear. But we believe 
that through the grace of the Lord Jesus we 
shall be saved, even as they.” (v. 11.) How 
full of power these words! The same that 
Paul says at large in the Epistle to the 
Romans, the same says Peter here. “ For if 
Abraham,” says (Paul), “was justified by 
works, he hath whereof to glory, but not 
before God.” (Rom. iv. 2.) Do you per- 
ceive that all this is more a lesson for them 
than apology for the Gentiles? However, if 
he had spoken this without a plea for speak- 
ing, he 1 would have been suspected : an occa- 
sion having offered, he lays hold of it, and 
speaks out fearlessly. See on all occasions 
how the designs of their foes are made to 
work with them. If those had not stirred the 
question, these things would not have been 
spoken, nor what follows.* 


(Recapitulation.) () But 2 let us look more 





1 Mod. text tcws ovdauas trontos qv, “ perhaps he would xot 
have been any way suspected.”’ 

* With Luke’s narrative of the Apostolic council at Jerusa- 
lem should be compared Paul’s (Gal. ii.) which gives addi- 
tional particulars. The conference marked an epoch in the 
history of the church. Here came into decisive conflict two 
opposing tendencies—the Pharisaic tendency which insisted 
that the Gentiles must enter the Kingdom through the door 
of the law, andthe catholic spirit which. following the prin- 
ciples of Stephen’s apology and appreciating the revelations 
made to Peter, insisted that adherence to the Mosaic law was 
not only unnecessary, but was positively inconsistent with the 
freedom and completeness of Christ’s salvation. The decree 
of the council was, no doubt, of great service in checking the 
Judaizing tendencies of the early church. It was in the line 
of this decree that the work of Paul was done, as the cham- 
pion of catholic Christianity. The chief points to be noted in 
v. 1-12 are: (1) The representatives of the narrower Jewish 
view came to Antioch on purpose to antagonize the work of 
Paul and Barnabas among the Gentiles (v.1). (2) They took 
the extreme position that salvation depended on circumcision 
and caused great anxiety and debate among the Gentile Chris- 
tians regarding their relations to the Mosaic law (v. 2). (3) 
The Apostles and messengers who were sent to appeal the 
question to the leaders of the mother church at Jerusalem an- 
swered their objections by the fact of the Gentiles’ conver- 
sion (v. 3-5). (4) Peter’s position was now clear and pro- 
nounced. This is implied even in his subsequent conduct at 
Antioch whence he withdrew from the Gentiles (Gal. ii. 11 sq.) 
which Paul represents as an zzconsistency. (5) Peter’s view is 
first given both on account of his prominence among the Apos- 
tles and because he had been the first to bear the gospel to the 
Gentiles.—G. B.S. 

2 In the Mss. and Edd. the part marked (4) is transposed to 
the beginning (c) of the remarks introductory to the morale, so 
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closely at what has been said. “ And cer 
tain men,” etc. In Jerusalem, then, there 
were not any believers from among the Gen- 
tiles: but in Antioch of course thére were. 
Therefore 3 there came down certain yet 
laboring under this disease of the love of 
rule, and wishing to have those of the Gen- 
tiles attached to them. And yet Paul, though 
he too was learned in the Law, was not thus 
affected. ‘‘When therefore Paul and Barna- 
bas had no small disputation with them,” etc. 
(v. 2.) But when he returned from thence, 
the doctrine also became more exact. For 
if they at Jerusalem enjoin no such thing, 
much more these (have no right to do so). 
“And being brought on their way,” etc, 
‘they caused no small joy to the brethren.” 
(v. 3.) Do you mark, as many as are not 


-enamoured of rule, rejoiced in their believing? 


It was no ambitious feeling that prompted 
their recitals, neither was it for display, but 
in justification of the preaching to the Gen- 
tiles. (v. 4.) Thus they say nothing of what 
had happened in the matter of the Jews.+ 
“But there arose up certain of the sect of the 
Pharisees which believed,” etc. (v. 5.) (@) 
But even if they would needs bring over the 
Gentiles to their side, they learn that neither 
must the Apostles overlook it.® “And the 
Apostles and elders,” etc. (v.6.) ‘“ Among 
us,” he says, “God chose:” and “ from old 
days :” long ago, he says, not now. And* 
this too is no small point—at a time when 
Jews believed, not turned away (from the 
Gospel). “Among us;” an argument from 
the place: “of old days,” from the time: 
And that expression, “‘ Chose:” just as in 
their own case‘ he says not, (so) willed it, but, 


b} 


that the Recapitulation (announced by mod. text at the end of 
the first sentence of (a) is split into two halves and the latter 
given first. In the old text the two parts (4) (c) make the en- 
tire Recapitulation, so that it is by no means axptBéorepor. 

3 Mod. text ‘‘ Therefore they depart (thither) and sta 
short time there (ch. xiv. 28). ‘ But there arose certain o 
Pharisees (v. 5) yet laboring under the disease,” etc. 

4 tov eis Tovs ‘lovdatous cupBeByKoTwv: i. e. of the dispute 
about circumcision, see below p. 203,note’. The first sentence 
of (c) ‘Great effrontery (this) of the Pharisees,” etc., would 
come in suitably here, but it is required for introduction of the 
sentence which follows it, ‘‘ But see the Apostles,’ etc. 

,> Here mod. text has the formula, AAA’ idwwev avabev ta 
elpnimeva, 

4 6 Kai rodto S¢ ov pikpor, lovsaiwy muotevovtwy Kai TovUTwY ovK 
aTOOTPApPEVTWY, ao TOV TOTOV, ad TOD Katpov. Mod. text substi- 
tutes the sense of the latter words: 8vo rovtois 8 Aéyer mu- 
TOUTAL, TH Kaip@ Kai TH TOmm: but for the former, od juxpoy dé 
To Kal ‘lovdaiwy migrevovTwy TovTO amogtpapyvat, guwod etiant 
Judes credentibus hoc avertatur. Ben. We reject rovtwv 
which disturbs the sense. He says: ‘t Long ago—therefore 
why raise this question now, which was settled in those early 
days, when Jews received the faith, not rejected it with aver- 
sion? which aversion of theirs is zow the occasion of the 
preachers’ turning to the Gentiles. Yet even then the will of 
God was plainly declared. Thus the Apostle argues strongly 


pes oe the place—here in the midst of the Jews—and from 


7s eaten 
WOTEP ET AUTOY 


no 
the 


referring to i. 24. as below on Kapdtoyvec- 
™s. He means, ‘It was a purpose of the Lord, ne AUT? SS 
distinction : therefore he does not say, He would, or was wiill- 
ing that the Gentiles should hear, but He elected me for this 
work, as He elected us to the Apostleship.’’ 
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“Chose that the Gentiles by my mouth 
should hear the word of the Gospel and 
believe.” Whence is this proved? From thé 
Spirit. Then he shows that the testimony 
given them is not of grace merely, but of 
their virtue. ‘And God which knoweth the 
hearts bare them witness” (v. 8); having 
afforded to them nothing less (than to us), 
for, he says,“ Put no difference between us 
and them.” (v.9.) Why then, hearts are 
what one must everywhere look tot And it 
is very appositely said, “God that knoweth 
the hearts bare them witness:” as in the 
former instance, “‘ Thou, Lord, that knowest 
the hearts of all men.” (ch. i. 24.) For to 
show that this is the meaning, observe what 
he adds, “Put no difference between us and 
them.” When he has mentioned the testi- 
mony borne to them, then he utters that 
great word, the same which Paul speaks, 
‘Neither circumcision availeth anything, nor 
uncircumcision.” (1 Cor. vii, 19.) “ That he 
may make the twain one in Himself.” (Eph. 
ii. 5.) Of all these the seeds lie in Peter’s 
discourse. And he does not say (between) 
them of the circumcision, but ‘‘ Between us,” 
that is the Apostles, “and them.” Then, 
that the expression, “no difference ” may not 
seem an outrage, After faith, he says—‘“‘ Hav- 
ing purified their hearts by faith” (v. 10)— 
He thoroughly cleansed them first.” Then he 
shows, not that the Law was evil, but them- 
selves weak.—‘ But we believe that through 
the grace of the Lord Jesus we shall be saved 
even as they.” (v.11.) Mark how he ends 
with a fearful consideration, He?® does not 
discourse to them from the Prophets, but 
from things present, of which themselves 
were witnesses. Of course* (the Prophets) 
also themselves anon add their testimony 
(infra v.15), and make the reason stronger 
by what has now come to pass. And 
observe, he first permits the question to be 
moved in the Church, and then speaks. 
“And put no difference between ”—he said 





1 Apa xapdias Set mavraxod Syreiv. i. e. ‘‘ He implies that God, 
as knowing the hearts of all men saw the fitness of these Gen- 
tiles, therefore chose them, and made no distinction between 
us and them in point of fitness. Consequently, the heart, not 
circumcision, is what we must everywhere look to. Nay, he 
adds, this same expression, kapdtoyrworns was used by the 
Apostles on the occasion above referred to: so that Peter, by 
using it here also, declares the Gentiles to be upon a par with 
the Apostles themselves: no difference between us the Apos- 
tles, and them.” ; 

2 Mss, ’EéexaOape mpdtepov Tov Adyov, kal Tore kK. 7. A. Either 
gov Asyov has come in from another place (perhaps after eis 
oBepov karéAnge below), or some words are lost, e. g. miaTet TH 
eis TOV Adyov. ae ates 

3 The oBepdy is in the Ka6’ by tpdmov Kaxetvor. ‘Our 
danger, through the Law, is greater than theirs. Not only are 
they put upon a par with us, but we may be thankful to be 
put upon a par with them.” To bring out this point, he 
reviews the tenor and drift of St. Peter’s speech. 

4 Bixdétws Kai avrot Aouroyv éemimaptvpovar : that avrot means 
the Prophets (cited by St. James), seems to be shown by rots 
Hon yevouévors, ‘‘ what they long ago foretold, which is even 
now come to pass.”’ 





not, them of the circumcision, but “us and 
them,” i.e. the Gentiles: for® this (gradual 
advance) little by little is stronger. ‘“ Why 
therefore tempt ye God?” who is become 
(the) God of the Gentiles: for this was tempt- 
ing :6 * * * whether He is able to save even 
after the Law. See what he does. He shows 
that they are in danger. For if, what the 
Law could not do, faith had power to do, 
‘““we believe that through the grace of the 
Lord Jesus we shall be saved even as they” 
(comp. Gal. ii. 16): but faith falling off, 
behold, themselves (are) in destruction. 
And he did not say, Why do ye disbelieve ? 
which was more harsh, but, “ Tempt God,” 
and that when the fact is demonstrated. 

(¢) Great effrontery this, of the Pharisees, 
that even after faith they set up the Law, and 
will not obey the Apostles. But see these, 
how mildly they speak, and not in the tone of 
authority: such words are amiable, and more 
apt to fix themselves in the mind. Observe, 
it is nowhere a display of words, but demon- 
stration by facts, by the Spirit. And yet, 
though they have such proofs, they still 
speak gently. And observe they? do not 
come accusing those at Antioch, but “ declar- 
ing all things that God had done with them :” 
(v. 4) but thence again these men lay hold 
upon the occasion.(to compass their own 
objects), “‘ but there rose up,” etc. (v.1.) Such 
were the pains they took in their love of 
power: and it was not with the knowledge of 
the Apostles that they Paul and Barnabas 
were blamed. But still they brought forward 
none of these charges: but ‘when they have 
proved the matter, then (the Apostles) write 
in stronger terms. 

For gentleness * is everywhere a great good: 





5 TO yap KaTapLKpoY TOUTO LaXYPOTEpOY ‘yEevouevoy TaY EebYaV* 
TOUTO yap meipagovTos Hv x. T. A. Mod. text rodto yer Kata 
uLkpov émayomevov eylveTo iaxvpoTepov’ exetvo Sé meip. yv.—The 
meaning 1s: ‘‘He does not come at once to the point, but 
advances to it gradually : first, ‘Put no difference’—though, 
as he afterwards shows, if there bea difference it is in their 
favor: we are not to think it much that they are to be saved as 
we, but that we may trust to be saved ‘ even as they.’”’ 

8 Above, it was “ disbelieving God, as not able to save by 
faith.’ Here, ‘‘You are tempting God by your unbelief: 
whereas the question is not so much whether He can save 
without the Law, as et dvvatat kat meta vowov (B, tod vomov) 
owoal, 

7 ovk amépxovrar StaBadAdovtes Tos ev’Avt. This also shows 
the émeixeca of Paul and Barnabas, that when they come to 
Jerusalem, we do not find them complaining of the Jews who 
had come to Antioch, but they confine themselves to the 
recital of ‘‘all that God had done with them,” v. 4; as he had 
said above, ovdév A€yovar epi THY els TOUS “lovdalous cup.BEBHKS- 
twv, The next clause, AAA’ éxetOev radu AawBavovor apopuynv 
may be referred to the Apostles, ‘‘ they again take advantage 
of this opportunity, viz. of the Judaizing opposition, to estab- 
lish the freedom of the Gentiles.’’ We have referred it to the 
Pharisaic brethren, v. 5, for the sake of connection with the 
following oUtws éueAérwy 7d drAapxetv.—In the next clause, Kat 
(mod. text of cat) ovK eiddtwv THY amoaToAwy enéeupOynoay, Sav. 
marg. has ’réup@noav, ‘*these Judaizers were not sent with 
knowledge of the Apostles.” 

8 ’Emeckeca, gentleness, in the sense of moderation and 
forbearance, keeping one’s temper : here distinguished from 
the temper of the Wvxpos, which is unruffled only because he 
does not feel, and that of the flatterer, who puts up with 
everything for the sake of pleasing. 
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gentleness, I say, not stupid indifference ; 
gentleness, not adulation: for between these 
there is a vast difference. Nothing ruffled 
Paul, nothing discomposed Peter. When thou 
hast convincing proofs, why lose thy temper, 
to render these of none effect? It is impos- 
sible for one who is out of temper ever to 
persuade. Yesterday also we discoursed 
about anger; but there is no reason why we 
should not to-day also; perchance a second 
exhortation coming directly after the first will 
effect somewhat. For indeed a medicine 
though of virtue to heal a wound, unless it be 
constantly renewed, mars all. And think not 
that our continual discoursing about the same 
things is a condemning of you: for if we con- 
demned you, we should not discourse; but 
now, hoping that you will gain much, we 
speak these things. Would indeed that we 
did speak constantly of the same things: 
would that there were no other subject of our 
discourses, than how we might overcome our 
passions. For is it not contrary to all reason, 
that while emperors, living in luxury and so 
great honor, have no subject of discourse 
either while sitting at table, or at any other 
time, save only how to overcome their ene- 
mies }—and therefore it is that they hold their 
assemblies each day, and appoint generals 
and soldiers, and demand taxes and tributes ; 
and that of all state affairs, the moving causes 
are these two, the overcoming of those who 
make war upon them, and the establishing of 
their subjects in peace—we have no mind for 
such themes as this, nor ever even dream of 
conversing upon them: but how we may buy 
land, or purchase slaves, and make our prop- 
erty greater, these are subjects we can talk 
about every day, and never be tired of them: 
while concerning things in ourselves and 
really our own, we neither wish to speak our- 
selves, nor so much as dream of tolerating 
advice, nor of enduring to hear others speak- 
ing about them? But answer me, what do 
you talk about? About dinner? Why that is 
a subject for cooks. Of money? Nay, that 
is a theme for hucksters and merchants. Of 


buildings? That belongs to carpenters and 
builders. Of land? That talk is for hus- 
bandmen. But for us, there is no other 


proper business, save this, how we may make 
wealth for the soul. Then let not the dis- 





1 He means, that to BacvAets, when there is an enemy in the 
field against them, the engrossing theme of discourse, even at 
table, is how to overcome their enemies. Such was probably 
the state of things when this Homily was preached : for the 
note of time in Hom, xliv. implies that it was delivered either 
at the close of 400 or the beginning of 4or1 A. D.: now the 
former of these years was signalized by the revolt and defeat 
of Gainas. Hence the following passage might be rendered, 
“they are holding assemblies each day, appointing generals 
and demanding taxes,” etc. The war ended Dec. 400, in the 
defeat of Gainas. 





course be wearisome to you. Why is it that 
none finds fault with the physician for always 
discoursing of the healing art, nor with people 
of other crafts for talking about their peculiar 
arts? If indeed the mastery over our pas- 
sions were really achieved, so that there were 
no need of putting us in mind, we might 
reasonably be taxed with ambition and dis- 
play: or rather, not then either, For even if 
it were gained, for all that, there would be 
need of discoursing, that one might not re- 
lapse and remain uncorrected: as in fact 
physicians discourse not only to the sick, but 
also to the whole, and they have books on this 
subject, on the one part how to free from 
disease, on the other how to preserve health. 
So that even if:we are well, still we must not 
give over, but must do all in order to the 
preserving of our health. And when we are 
sick there is a twofold necessity for advice: 
first, that we may be freed from the disease ; 
secondly, that having been freed, we may not 
fall into it again. Well then, we are discours- 
ing now by the method of treating the sick, 
not by the rules for the treatment of the 
healthy. 

How then may one root out this evil pas- 
sion? how subdue (iérocxedicee) this violent 
fever? Let us see whence it had its birth, and 
let us remove the cause. Whence is it wont 
to arise? From arrogance and much haughti- 
ness. This cause then let us remove, and the 
disease is removed together with it. But what 
is arrogance ? whence does it arise? for per- 
haps we are likely to have to go back to a still 
higher origin. But whatever course the rea- 
son of the thing may point out, that let us 
take, that we may go to the bottom of the 
mischief, and pluck it up by the roots. 
Whence then comes arrogance? From our 
not looking into our own concerns, but in- 
stead of that, busying ourselves about the 
nature of land, though we are not husband- 
men, and the nature of gold, though we are 
not merchants, and concerning clothing, and 
everything else: while to ourselves and our 
own nature we never look at all. And who, 
you will say, is ignorant of his own nature? 
Many: perhaps all, save a few: and if ye will, 
I will show the proof of it. For, tell me, what 
is man? If one were asked, will he be able 
to answer outright to the questions, In what 
he differs from the brutes, in what he is akin 
to the heavenly inhabitants, what can be made 
of man? For as in the case of any other 
material, so also in this case: man is the 
subject-matter, but of this can be made either 
an angel or a beast. Does not this seem a 
strange saying? And yet ye have often heard 
it in the Scriptures. For of certain human 
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beings it was said, “he is the angel of the 
Lord” (Mal. ii. 7): and “from his lips,” 
saith it, “they shall seek judgment” (Mal. 
iii. 1): and again, “I send My angel before 
Thy face:’’ but of some, “Serpents, genera- 
tion of vipers.” (Matt. xii. 34.) So then, it 
all depends upon the use. Why do I say, an 
angel? the man can become God, and a child 
of God. For we read, “I have said, Ye are 
gods, and all of you are children of the Most 
High.” (Ps. Ixxxii. 6.) And what is greater, 
the power to become both God and angel and 
child of God is put into his own hands. Yea, 
so it is, man can be the maker of an angel. 
Perchance this sayinghas startled you? Hear 
however Christ saying: “In the Resurrection 
they neither marry nor are given in marriage, 
but are like unto the angels.” (Matt. xxii. 30.) 
And again, “He that is able to receive 
it, let him receive it.” (Matt. xix. 12.) Ina 
word, it is virtue which makes angels: but 
this is in our power: therefore we are able to 
make angels, though not in nature, certainly 
in will. For indeed if virtue be absent, it is 
no advantage to be an angel by nature; and 
the Devil is a proof of this, who was an angel 
once: but if virtue be present, it is no loss to 
be a man by nature; and John is a proof of 
this, who was a man, and Elias who went up 
into heaven, and all those who are about to 
depart thither. For these indeed, though 
with bodies, were not prevented from dwell- 





ing in heaven: while those others, though 
without bodies, could not remain in heaven. 
Let no one then grieve or be, vexed with his 
nature as if it were a hindrance to him, but 
with his will. He (the Devil) from being 
incorporeal became a lion: for lo! it saith, 
“Our adversary, as a roaring lion, walketh 
about, seeking whom he may devour (1 Pet. v. 
8): we from being corporeal, become angels. 
For just as if a person, having found some 
precious material, should despise it, as not 
being an artificer, it will be a great loss to 
him, whether it be pearls, or a pearl shell, or 
any other such thing that he has seen; so we 
likewise, if we are ignorant of our own na- 
ture, shall despise it much: but if we know 
what it is, we shall exhibit much zeal, and 
reap the greatest profits. For from this 
nature is wrought a king’s robe, from this a 
king’s house, from this nature are fashioned a 
king’s members: all are kingly. Let us not 
then misuse our own nature to our hurt. He 
has made us “a little lower than the angels,” ~ 
(Ps. viii. 5), I mean, by reason of death: but 
even that little we have mow recovered. 
There is nothing therefore to hinder us from 
becoming nigh to the angels, if we will. Let 
us then will it, let us will it, and having exer- 
cised ourselves thoroughly, let us return 
honor to the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, now and ever, world without end, 
Amen, 


FLOW TERY T2OCA TEL 


ACTS XV. 13, 15. 


“ And after they had heldtheir peace, James answered, 
saying, Men and brethren, hearken unto me: Sy- 
meon hath declared how God at the first did visit 
the Gentiles, to take out of them a people for his 
name. And to this agree the words of the 
prophets.” 


Tuts (James) was bishop, as they say, and 
therefore he speaks last, and herein is fulfilled 
that saying, “In the mouth of two or three 
witnesses shall every word be established.” 
(Deut. xvii. 6; Matt. xviii. 16.) But observe 
the discretion shown by him also, in making 
his argument good from the prophets, both 
new and old! For he had no acts of his own 





1 All our Mss. and the Cat. amé te véwy amd te madaav 
BcBarovmevov Tav mpopytay Tov Adyor, which must be rendered, 
“ Confirming the word of the prophets:” so Ed. Par. Ben. 2, 
where the other Edd. have mad. mpod. Be. . 7, A., which is in 
fact what the sense requires: ‘from the prophets, new (as 
Symeon) and old.” 





to declare, as Peter had and Paul. And in- 
deed it is wisely ordered that this (the active) 
part is assigned to those, as not intended, to 
be locally fixed in Jerusalem, whereas (James) 
here, who performs the part of teacher, is no 
way responsible for what has been done, 
while however he is not divided from them in 
opinion.* (4) “Men and brethren,” he says, 
“hearken unto me.” Great is the moderation 
of the man. His also is a more complete 
oration, as indeed it puts the completion to 
the matter under discussion. (a) ‘ Symeon,” 
he says, “declared:” (namely,) in Luke, in 


-that he prophesied, “ Which Thou hast pre- 


pared before the face of all nations, a light to 





* This was James, the Lord’s brother (Gal. i. 19), who, ac- 
cording to the uniform tradition of the early church, was the 
Bishop of Jerusalem. He evidently was the chief pastor, as he 
presides at this conference, and when Judaizing teachers 
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‘lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of Thy 
people Israel.” (c) “ How God at the first 
did visit the Gentiles, to take out of them a 
people for His Name.” (Luke ii. 25.) Then, 
since that (witness), though? from the time In- 
deed he was manifest, yet had not authority 
by reason of his not being ancient, therefore 
he produces ancient prophecy also, saying, 
“ And to this agree the words of the Proph- 
ets, as it is written: After this I will return, 
and will build again the tabernacle of David, 
which is fallen down; and I will build again 
the ruins thereof, and I will set it up.” (v. 
16.) What? was Jerusalem raised up? Was 
it not rather thrown down? What® sort of 
raising up does he call that which took place 
after the return from Babylon? ‘That the 
residue of men,” he says, “may seek the 
Lord, even ail the Gentiles upon whom My 
Name is called.” (v. 17.) Then, what makes 
his word authoritative—“ Saith the Lord, which 
doeth all these things:” and, for that this is 
no new thing, but all was planned from the be- 
ginning, ‘“‘Known unto God are all His works 
from everlasting.” * (v. 18.) And then again 





afterwards went down to Antioch from Jerusalem they are 
spoken of as coming “‘ from James” (Gal. ii. 12). From this it 
has been inferred that he was the leader of a Judaistic party, 
but this view is inconsistent with his address here and also 
with Paul’s testimony who says that the ‘pillar’? apostles 
“imparted nothing” to him, that is, did not correct or sup- 
plement his teaching. He was no doubt of a conservative 
tendency respecting the questions in dispute and may not 
have been always self-consistent, as Petercertainly was not, 
but there can be no doubt of his substantial agreement with 
Paul. His doctrine of justification by works as well as by faith 
in his epistle is not against this view, since he uses both the 
words “ faith” and ‘‘ works” ina different sense from Paul, 
meaning by the former “belief’’ and by the latter the deeds 
«which are the fruit of the Christian life, instead of meritorious 
Obedience to the Mosaic law.—G. B. S. 

1 Edd. émiywpiage, Cat. éyxpovigerv, substituted for the less 
usual éyxwpiacerv of A, B. C. Sav.--Below, Zumewv, pyoiv, é&nyy- 
ano ev TH AovKg mpopytevoas. Cat. *‘ He whoin Luke prophe- 
sied, Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart.’’—It is remark- 
able that it does not occur to Chrys, that Symeon is Simon 
Peter, though 2 Pet. i. 1 has Suméwy Iérpos in the Cod. Alex- 
andr., and many other Mss. In the Mod. text Chrys. is made 
to say: ‘Some say that this is he who is mentioned by 
Luke: others, that he is some other person of the same name. 
(Acts xiii. 1?) But whether it be the one or the other isa 
point about which there is no need to be particular ; but only 
to receive as necessary the things which the person declared.” 

2 amd wév Tod xpdvou SHAos Hv, To 6é akdmurrov ovK elye: the 
former clause seems to be corrupt. The sense in general is, 
He was manifestly (a prophet), but had not the same authority 
as the old prophets. Probably the form of opposition was 
this: émecdh execvos amo pév * * SHAos Hv, awd S€ TOV ypdvov TO 
agudmurtov ovK elxe Sia Td MH Twadatds elvar. ‘+ Since Symeon, 
though from * * he was manifestly (a prophet), yet from 
time had not the like authority because he was not ancient.” 

3 Mod. text, ‘‘ But it is not of these things that he speaks. 
And what raising up, you will say, doeshe mean? That 
after Babylon.” We point it, motay A€éyer éyepow Thy peta 
BaBvadva; ‘‘Was it raised up? was it not rather razed to 
the ground (by the Romans)? ‘True it was rebuilt after the 
return from Babylon, but what sort of raising up does he call 
that?’’ For the answer to these questions, not given here, 
see the Recapitulation (note 4, p. 207). 

* Most modern texts omit mavra at the end of v. 17 and then 
join directly to it yywora an’ av@vos only, dropping out the 
words of the T. R.: é€ortT@ Oe@iravta Ta Epya avTov. This 
reading yields the following translation: ‘‘ the Gentiles upon 
whom my name is called, saith the Lord, who maketh these 
things known from the beginning of the world.” (So Tisch- 
endorf, Alford, Meyer, Westcott and Hort, Gloag, R. V.). 
This reading encounters the difficulty that the words yywora 
am ai@vos are considered as a part of the quotation which, in 
reality, they are not. Itis probable that this fact may have 
led to their expansion into an independent sentence.—G, B. S, 





—s— 





his authority (kai 7 dgiopa mda) (as Bishop) : 
“Wherefore my sentence is, that we trouble 
not them, which from among the Gentiles are 
turned to God: but that we write unto them, 
that they abstain from pollution of idols, and 
from fornication, and from things strangled, 
and from blood. For Moses of old time hath 
in every city them that preach him, being 
read in the synagogues every sabbath day.” 
(v. 19-21.) Since* then they had heard of 
the Law, with good reason he enjoins these 
things from the Law, that he may not seem to 
make it of no authority. And (yet) observe 
how he does not let them be told these things 
from the Law, but from himself, saying, It is 
not that 1 heard these things from the Law, 
but how? “We have judged.” Then the 
decree is made in common. “Then pleased 
it the Apostles and elders, together with the 
whole Church, to choose men of their own 
company ”—do you observe they do not 
merely enact these matters, and nothing 
more ?—‘‘and send them to Antioch with 
Paul and Barnabas: namely, Judas surnamed 
Barsabas, and Silas, chief men among the 
brethren: and they wrote letters by them 
after this manner.” (v. 22.) And observe, the 
more to authenticate the decree, they send 
men of their own, that there may be no room 
for regarding Pau] and his company with sus- 
picion. ‘The Apostles and elders and breth- 
ren send greeting unto the brethren which are 
of the Gentiles in Antioch and Syria and 
Cilicia.” (v. 23.) And mark® with what for- 
bearance of all harsh vituperation .of those 
(brethren) they indite their epistle. ‘ Foras- 
much as we have heard, that certain which 
went out from us have troubled you with 
words, subverting your souls, saying, Ye must 
be circumcised, and keep the Law: to whom 
we gave no such commandment.” (v. 24.) 
Sufficient was this charge against the temerity 
of those men, and worthy of the Apostles’ 
moderation, that they said nothing beyond 
this. Then to show that they do not act des- 
potically, that all are agreed in this, that with 
deliberation they write this—“ It seemed good 
to us, being assembled with one accord, to 
send men of ours whom we have chosen” 
(v. 25)—then, that it may not look like dis- 
paragement of Paul and Barnabas, that those 
men are sent, observe the encomium passed 
upon them—“ together with our beloved Bar- 





4 All our Mss. reid ovK Foav aknkodtes Tov vouov, which 

contradicts v. 21. We restore érevdy odv. In B. C. vy. 21, with 
the words éretdy ovk Hoav ak, Tod vdpov is repeated after, ‘‘ We 
have judged.” , 
, > Mss. and Edd. Kat dpa mas dopricas éxeivous dia BdAAovtes 
emaTéAAovow. The sense absolutely requires mas ob dopr. It 
would be strange if Chrys. made 7a oprixov and 7d dvaBdAdeu 
matter of commendation: moreover in his very next remark 
he says just the contrary, and below, p. 209. 
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nabas and Paul, men that have hazarded their 
lives for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
We have sent therefore Judas and Silas, who 
shall also tell you the same things by mouth. 
For it seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to 
us ’—it is not man’s doing, it says—“ to lay 
upon you no greater burden ”’—again it calls 
the Law a burden: then apologizing even for 
these injunctions—“save these necessary 
things” (v. 26-28): “That ye abstain from 
meats offered to idols, and from blood, and 
from things strangled, and from fornication : 
from which if ye keep yourselves, ye shall do 
well. (v. 29.) For these things the New Tes- 
tament did not enjoin: we nowhere find that 
Christ discoursed about these matters; but 
these things they take from the Law. “ From 
things strangled,” it says, “and from blood.” 
here it prohibits. murder. (Comp. Gen. ix. 5.) 
“So when they were dismissed, they came to 
Antioch: and when they had gathered the 
multitude together, they delivered the epistle : 
which when they had read, they rejoiced for 
the consolation.” (v. 30-31.) Then those 
(brethren) also exhorted them: and _ having 
established them, for towards Paul they were 
contentiously disposed, so departed from them 
in peace. “And Judas and Silas, being 
prophets also themselves, exhorted the breth- 
ren with many words, and confirmed them. 
And after they had tarried there a space, they 
were let go in peace from the brethren unto 
the Apostles.’”’ (v. 32-33.) No more factions 
and fightings, but thenceforth Paul taught.’ 


(Recapitulation.) ‘Then all the multitude 
kept silence,” etc. (v. 12.) There was no arro- 
gance in the Church. After Peter Paul speaks, 
and none silences him: James waits patiently, 
not starts up? (for the next word). Great the 
orderliness (of the proceedings). No word 
speaks John here, no word the other Apostles, 
but held their peace, for James was invested 
with the chief rule, and think it no hardship. 
So clean was their soul from love of glory. 
“ And after that they had held their peace, 
James answered,” etc. (v. 13.) (4) Peter in- 
deed spoke more strongly, but James here 
more mildly : for thus it behooves one in high 
authority, to leave what is unpleasant for others 
to say, while he himself appears in the milder 





1 Tadados 5& Aowroy édiSacxev. Perhaps this may belong to 
the Recapitulation, v. 12.—In the mod. text the matter is a 
good deal transposed, without any necessity, and the Recapit- 
ulation is made to begin after the sentence ending, ‘love of 
glory.”’—This seems to be the proper place for the first of the 
sentences following the Recapitulation, p. 210, note 3, viz. 
‘“‘No more faction. On this occasion I suppose it was that 


they received the right hand, as he says himself,‘ They gave 
to me and Barnabas the right hands of fellowship.’ On this 
(same) occasion he says, ‘They added nothing to me.’ For 


they confirmed his view: they praised and admired it.” 4 
2 érurnda N. Cat. (émnmdg sic A. B, C.) mod. text amomyda, 
“recoils” from hearing Paul. 
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part. (qa) But what means it, “ How God 
first (xporov) did visit?” (v. 14.) (It means) 
from the beginning (é dpyjc).2 (¢) Moreover 
he well says, “ Symeon expounded ” (&yygoaro) 
(or, interpreted), implying that he too spake 
the mind of others. “And to this agree,” etc. 
Observe how he shows that this is a doctrine 
of old time. “To take out of the Gentiles,” 
he says, ‘(a people for His Name.” (v. 15.) 
Not simply, Chose, but, “for His Name,” 
that is for His glory. His Name is not 
shamed by the taking (mpoa#yer) the Gentiles 
first, but it is even a greater glory.—Here 
some even great thing is hinted at: that these 
are chosen before all.* “ After this I will re- 
turn, and rebuild the tabernacle of David which 
is fallen down.” (v. 16.) But if one would look 
into the matter closely, the kingdom of David 
does in fact now stand, his Offspring reigning 
everywhere. For what is the good of the 
buildings and the city, with none obeying 
there? And what is the harm arising from 
the destruction of the city, when all are will- 
ing to give their very souls? There is that 
come which is more illustrious than David: 
in all parts of the world is he now sung. This 
has come to pass: if so, then must this also 
come to pass, “ And @ will build again the 
ruins thereof, and I will set it up:” to what 
end? “that the residue of men may seek the 
Lord, and all the Gentiles, upon whom My 
Name is called.” (v. 17.) If then it was to 
this end that the city rose again (namely) 
because of Him (that was to come) of them, 
it shows that of the building of the city the 
cause is, the calling of the Gentiles. Who 
are ‘the residue?” those who are then left.® 
“ And all the Gentiles, upon whom My Name 
is called:” but observe, how he keeps the 
due order, and brings them in second. 





8 The scribes did not perceive thatéé apyjs is the answer to 
the question, Ti éorw, caOws mpotov x. 7. A, therefore trans- 
posed this sentence and gave é¢ apxjjs to the sentence (a) (Cat. 
omits them.) Mod. text, the question being thus left unan- 
swered, substitutes ‘‘Symeon hath declared ’’—kxa@as mp. x. 7. 
A. "EE apxiis apodporepov mev. iY ‘ 

4 Oriempo mavtwy ovTor. Here also, and in ty mpodAjwer tor 
é6vav, there seems to be a reference to mperov, as if the mean- 
ing were, God “looked upon the Gentiles first to take from 
them,”’ before the Jews, etc.—After the text, the questions left 
unanswered above (see note 2, p. 206) might be advantageously 
introduced. ‘‘ How could that restoration (after Babylon) be 
called an éyepous, especially as the city was eventually razed 
to the ground by the Romans? True: but the kingdom of 
David is in fact’ more gloriously raised up, in the reign of 
David’s offspring throughout the world. As for the buildings 
and city, what loss is that? Nay, David himself is more glori- 
ous now than he was before, sung as he is in all parts of the 
world. If then this which the Prophet foretold is come to 
pass—this is put as St. James’s argument—namely that the 
city was raised from its ruins (and the subsequent overthrow, 
when the end of that restoration was attained, does not inval-— 
idate the fulfilment), then must the da 7. of this restoration 
also come to pass, namely, that the residue shall seek the Lord, 
and all the Gentiles upon whom that Name iscalled. The 
city, was raised up for the sake of Christ, to come of them, and 
to reign over all nations. Consequently, the Prophet shows 
that the airvoy (i. e. the 6a 7, or final clause) of the buildin of 
the city is—the calling of the Gentiles, 7d 7a €6vy KAnOHvaL.’ 

5 of vroAeTémevor TOTE, the Jews whom that (the Babylon- 
ian) judgment leaves, 
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<‘Saith the Lord, which doeth these things.” 
Not “saith ” (only), but “doeth.” Why then, 
it was God’s work.—‘ But the question is 
other than this (namely), what Peter spoke 
more plainly, whether they must be circum- 
cised. Then why dost thou harangue about 
these matters?” For what the objectors 
asserted, was not that they must not be 
received upon believing, but that it must be 
with the Law. And upon this Peter well 
pleaded: but then, as this very thing above 
all others troubled the hearers, therefore he 
sets this to rights again (eparete:). And 
observe, that which was needful to be enacted 
as arule, that it is not necessary to keep the 
Law, this Peter introduced: but the milder 
part! the truth which was received of old, 
this James saith, and dwells upon that con- 
cerning which nothing is? written, in order 
that having soothed their minds by that 
which is acknowledged, he may opportunely 
introduce this likewise. ‘‘ Wherefore,” saith 
he, “my sentence is, not to trouble them 
which from among the Gentiles do turn unto 
God” (v. 19), that is, not to subvert: for, if 
God called them, and these observances sub- 
vert, we fight against God. And® again, 
“them which from theGentiles,” he saith, “do 
turn.” And he says well, with authority, the 
‘““my sentence is. . But that we write unto 
them that they abstain from pollutions of 
idols, and from fornication’”’—(d) and yet 
they often insisted upon these points in dis- 
coursing to them*—but, that he may seem 








1 Mss. and Edd. ro && ymérepov. We must read 7d. de 
ypepotepov, as above: in the preceding clause something is 
wanted for antithesis, probably kai opa, To mév goptixdtepor, 
Omep kK. T. A. 

2 dep ob ovdev yéypartar, This also requires emendation, The 
sense demands, ‘* About which there is no dispute.’”’ The 
yéyparratmay have come in from the text referred to: ‘‘ to 
Wit, Ka@ws yéyparrat,”’ etc. 

8 The report seems to be defective here; and in fact N. 
(Say. marg.) inserts after the text, ‘showing both God’s care 
towards them and mercy, and their ready mind and piety in 
obeying: and he says well,” etc. But this addition is un- 
known to A. B. C, Cat., and N. frequently adds to or other- 
wise alters the original text, where the sense or connection is 
obscure.—Perhaps however these two sentences may be better 
transposed to follow the part (4), so that the connection would 
be, ‘* And again, observe he has been speaking concerning the 
Gentile converts, not openly of the Jewish believers, and 
yet in fact what he says is no less for them,’’—Mod. text with 
partial transposition, ‘‘And he well says, To them, etc, 


declaring both the purpose of God from the beginning with 
respect to them, and their obedience and readiness for the 
calling. What means it? I judge? Instead of, With 


authority I say that this isso, ‘ But that we write to them,’ 
he says, ‘toabstain from’ etc. For these, though bodily, etc. 
(as below.) And that none may object, why then do we not 
enjoin the same thing to the Jews? He adds,‘ For Moses,’ 
etc. : i.e. Moses discourses to them continually : for this is 
the meaning of, ‘Being read every Sabbath day.’ See what 
condescension!” ; 

4 Kaitou ye TOAAAKLS aUTOLS Umép (not mepi as Ben, renders, de 
his) dSveAcxOAoav mod. text dveAéxOy, referred perhaps to Moses 
or.the Law, asin the trajection this sentence follows the last 
of (2). The clause seems to refer to ‘ pollutions of idols and 
fornication.” q. d. ‘“‘ Why mention these in the decree? The 
Apostles, especially Paul, often discoursed to them on behalf 
of these points of Christian duty, i.e. the abstaining from all 
approach to idolatry, as in the matter of eiSwAo@u7a, and from 
fornication.’’ The answer is: ‘‘He mentions them, for the 
purpose of seeming to maintain the Law, (though at the same 
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also to honor the Law (he mentions), these 
also, speaking (however) not as from Moses 
but from the Apostles, and to make the com- 
mandments many, he has divided the one 
into two (saying), “and from things strangled, 
and from blood.” (v. 20.) For these, although 
relating to the body, were necessary to be ob- 
served, because (these things) caused great evils, 
“For Moses hath of old times in every city,” 
etc. (v. 21.) This above all quieted them. 
(avéravoev) (a) For this cause I affirm that 
it is good (so “to write to them.””) Then why 
do we not write the same injunctions to Jews 
also? Moses discourses unto them. See 
what condescension: (to their weakness) ! 
Where it did no harm, he set him up as 
teacher, and-indulged them with a gratifica- 
tion which hindered nothing, by permitting 
Jews to hear him in regard of these matters, 
even while leading away from him them of 
the Gentiles. See what wisdom! He seems 
to honor him, and to set him up as the author- 
ity for his own people, and by this very thing 
he leads away the Gentiles from him!* 
“Being read in the synagogues every sabbath 
day.” Then why do they not learn (what is 
to be learnt) out of him, for instance * *?® 
Through the perversity of these men. He 
shows that even these (the Jews) need observe 
no more (than these necessary things). And 


time he does not rest them on the authority of the Law, but 
on that of the Apostles: still the Jewish believers would be 
gratified by this apparent acknowledgment of the Law), and 
(with the same view) to make a greater number of éyroAai, for 
which reason also he divides the one legal prahibition of 
blood into the two, amd tay myvikT@y Kal amd ToD alwatos. The 
latter, he says, though owuarixai, are necessary to be observed 
because the non-observance of this law on which the Jews 
laid so much _ stress led to_ great evils—especially made it im- 
possible for Jewish and Gentile believers to eat at the same 
table, For in wt | city Moses is preached to Jews and prose- 
lytes. Therefore 1 say it is good that we charge them by 
letter to abstain from these things,” Then, giving a different 
turn to the reason, ‘‘for Moses of old times,’’ etc. he adds. 
“*this is for them which from the Gentiles,’ etc., as for the 
Jewish believers, they have Moses to teach them. Thus again 
seeming to uphold Moses, while in fact he shows, what they 
aoe learn from Moses himself, that the Law is come to an 
end for the Jews also. 

* The prohibitions imposed by the council upon the Gen- 
tiles were chiefly concessions to Fewich prejudice and opinion. 
Abstinence from meat which had been offered in idols’ tem- 
ples and from things strangled and from blood was forbidden 
inthe Mosaic law (Ex. xxxiv. 15; Lev. xvii. 10-14). Failure 
to abstain from these would expose the Gentle converts 
needlessly to the suspicions of the Jewish Christians. The 
prohibition of fornication must rest upon another ground. 
It isa warning against the custom among Gentiles, which 
had become so prevalent as to provoke little rebuke or com- 
ment. The ground assigned for requiring these abstinences 
is that Moses is read every Sabbath in the synagogues of the 
Jews and therefore these very points are kept prominently 
before the people and therefore unless these in ulgences’ were 
abandoned, the synagogue preaching would constantly stim- 
ulate in the Jews and Judeo-Christians a dislike of the Gen- 
tile believers. There is less ground for the view of Chrys. 
that v. 21. means that the Jewish Christians have no need of 
instruction on these points because they hear the law read 
every Sabbath, an explanation. however, which is adopted by 
ae modern scholars as Wordsworth and Neander.—G, 


5 A.B. arny. Ta Evy c& adrod, Aud ri ody My map avrod wavd.; 
C. amiy. Ta ef avTOv' mavTa, olov Ta EOvy, Aca Tix, T. A. Cat. 
anny. Ta e& avtov wavé. Hence we read, amjyaye ta On. Arca 
Te obv MH TA ef a’TOD mavOdvovary, olov (Ta evn?) * * * 
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if we do not write to them, it is not that they 
are bound to observe anything more, but only 
that they have one to tell them. And he 
does not say, Not to offend, nor to turn them 
back,! which is what Paul said to the Gala- 
tians, but, ‘not to trouble them:” he shows 
that the point (xardptoua) if carried is nothing 
but a mere troubling. Thus he made an end 
of the whole matter ;2 and while he seems to 
preserve the Law by adopting these rules 
from it, he unbinds it by taking only these. 
(¢) ® There was a design of Providence in the 
disputation also, that after the disputation the 
doctrine might be more firm. “‘ Then pleased 
it the Apostles to send chosen men of their 
own company,” etc., no ordinary persons, 
but the “leading men; having written” 
(letters) “by them afterthis manner. To those 
in Antioch,” it says, “and Syria and Cilicia,” 
(v. 22, 23) where the disease had its birth. 
Observe how they say nothing harsher (¢oprv- 
kérepov) against those men, but look to one 
thing only, namely, to undo (the mischief) 
which has been done. For this would make 
even the movers of the faction there to confess 
(that they were wrong). They do not say, 
The seducers, the pestilent fellows, or such- 
like: though where need is, Paul does this, 
as when he says, “O full of all guile” (ch. 
xiii. 10): but here, the point being carried, 
there was no need. And observe, they do 
not put it, That certain from us ordered you 
tokeep the Law, but, “Troubled you with 
words, subverting your souls,”—nothing could 
be more proper («vpiérepov) than that word: 
none (of the other speakers) has so spoken of 
the things done by those men. “ The souls,” 
he says, already strongly established, these per- 
sons are dvacyevdtovree aS in speaking 
of a building, “taking them down again:” 
displacing them (werari#évrec) from the founda- 
tion). “To whom,” he says, “we gave no 
such commandment. It seemed good there- 
fore to us being assembled with one accord, 
to send chosen men unto you together with 
our beloved Barnabas and Paul, men that 
have hazarded their lives for the Name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” (v. 25, 26.) If “beloved,” 
they will not despise them, if they “have hazard- 
ed their lives,” they have themselves a right to 
be believed. ‘ We have sent,” itsaith, “ Judas 





l karaorpéderv, Mss. Perhaps, metactpéfar from Gal. i. 7. 

2 é&éduce 70 way, ‘* untied the whole knot,”’ or perhaps “ took 
out of the Law all its strength,” as below Ave. _ 

3 Perhaps the sentence, TodrTo waAvora avTovs averavoev, re- 
tained above as the end of (4), may belong here, in the sense, 
*‘ This was conclusive ; this made the Judaizers desist, if any—- 
thing could.” AF ; f 

4 Kaddmep emt olkodouys TA Um’ Exetvwr yeyernueva weTaTLOevTes. 
Mod. text from E. ruévres, “‘ putting, as in respect of a build- 
ing, the things done by those (Judaizers).” We have trans- 
posed ra in’ éx yey. to its proper place. He interprets avack. 
with reference to Gal. i. 6, metarieode. 
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and Silas, who shall also tell you the same 
things by word of mouth.” (v. 27.) For it was 
necessary that there should be not merely the 
Epistle there by itself, lest they should say 
that Paul and Barnabas had suppressed 5 (the 
real purport), that they said one thing instead 
of another. The encomium passed upon Paul 
stopped their mouths. For this is the reason 
why neither Paul comes alone nor Barnabas 
(with him), but others also from the Church; 
that he may not be suspected, seeing it was he 
that advocated that doctrine: nor yet those 
from Jerusalem alone. It shows that they 
have a right to be believed. ‘‘ For it seemed 
good,” say they, “to the Holy Ghost and to 
us” (v. 28) : not making themselves equal (to 
Him °)—they are not so mad. But why does 
it put this (so)? Why did they add, “ And 
to us,” and yet it had sufficed to say, “To the 
Holy Ghost?” The one, “To the Holy. 
Ghost,” that they may not deem it to be of 
man; the other, “To us,” that they may be 
taught that they also themselves admit (the 
Gentiles), although themselves being in cir- 
cumcision. They have to speak to men 
who are still weak and afraid of them: 
this is the reason why this also is added. 
And it shows that it is not by way of conde- 
scension that they speak, neither because they 
spared them, nor as considering them weak, 
but the contrary ; for great was the reverence 
of the teachers also.’ “To lay upon you no 





5 auvypracav Ben. zfsos extorsisse: but the word is used in 
the Greek of Chrysostom’s time, in the sense ‘*conceal,’’ for 
which Schneiders, v. refers to Valesius on Harpocrat. p. 145. 
Gronov. in which sense we have rendered it above. Or per- 
haps, ‘‘had wrested it’? to make it speak in their favor. To 
SnTovmevoyv cvvapracew is a logical phrase, used of one who 
commits a Aetztio principiz. St. Chrys. however can hardly 
be correctly reported here: for the letter itself would show, 
if it were believed to be genuine. that Paul and Barnabas 
neither cvvypracay nor adda avt’ aAdwy eimav, He may rather 
be supposed to have said in substance as follows : ‘* Had Paul 
and Rarnabas returned alone as the bearers of an oral com- 
munication, it might be suspected that they gaye their own 
account of the matter: had they come alone, bearing the 
Epistle, its genuineness might have been called in question: 
but by sending the Epistle by the hands of men of their own 
and of high consideration, they left no room for doubt as to 
the fact of their decision. nthe other hand, to have sent 
these men alone, would have looked like putting a slight upon 
Barnabas and Paul: but by sending the messengers with 
them, they showed ore agidmurro. etovv, and by the eulogy 
expressed in the Epistle itself they stopped the mouths of the 
gainsayers.’” 

6 The innovator completely mistakes the meaning of this 
clause : not having the text to guide him, he supposes it to 
refer to Silas and Judas, and alters thus: ‘It shows how 
worthy of credit they are: not making themselves equal, ‘it 
says: theyare notsomad. In fact, this is why it adds that 
expression, Which have hazarded their lives, etc. And why 
does it say, ‘‘ It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and tous,” 
and yet it had sufficed,” etc.—Below, he has “‘ To lay upon 
you no greater burden.’ This they say, because they have to 
speak,” etc. But all this belongs to éSogev juiv q. d. ‘ You 
need not fear us, neither is it of condescension that we speak, 
or to spare you as being weak—quite the contrary—it seems 
good to the Holy Ghost ‘‘and to us.” ; 

7 roAAn yap Kat tov SidacKdAdAwy aides jv. It is not clear 
whether this means, Great was the reverence shown by the 
teachers also towards them—as in St. Peter’s ®omep Kaketvor— 
and therefore they did not treat them as ‘‘ weak ;” or, great 
was their reverence towards their teachers,-so that had they 
laid upon them a greater burden, they would have borne it. 
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greater burden ’—they?* are ever calling it a 
burden—and again, “save these necessary 
things:” for that was a superfluous burden. 
See here a brief Epistle, with nothing more in 
it (than was needed), neither arts of persuasion, 
(«atackevac) nor reasonings, but simply a com- 
mand: for it was the Spirit’s legislating. 
“So when they were dismissed they came to 
Antioch, and having gathered the multitude 
together, they delivered to them the epistle.” 
(v. 30.) After the epistle, then (Judas and 
Silas) also themselves exhort them by word 
(v. 31): for this also was needful, that (Paul 
and Barnabas) might be quit of all suspicion. 
“Being prophets also themselves,’’ it says, 
exhorted the brethren “ with many words,” It 
shows here the right that Paul and Barnabas 
have to be believed. For Paul also might 
have done this, but it behooved to be done by 
by these.? ‘‘ And after they had tarried there 
a space, they were let go in peace. (v. 33.) 
No ? more faction. On this occasion, I 
suppose, it was that they received -the right 
hand, as he says himself, “ They gave to me 
and Barnabas right hands of fellowship.” 
(Gal. ii. There he says, “ They added 
nothing to me.”* (ib. 6.) For they con- 
firmed his view: they praised and admired it. 
—It shows that even from human reasonings 
it is possible to see this, not to say from the 
Holy Ghost only, that they sinned a sin not 
easy to be corrected. For such things need 
not the Spirit.—It shows that the rest are not 
necessary, but superfluous. seeing these things 
are necessary. ‘‘ From which if ye keep your- 
selves,” it saith, “ye shall do well.” It 
shows that nothing is lacking to them, but this 
is sufficient. For it might have been done 
also without letters, but that there may be a law 
in writing (they send this Epistle): again, that 
they may obey the law (the Apostles), also 
told those men (the same things), and they 


1 Mss. and Edd. have this clause, avw kdétw Bdpos Kadodct 
after Ilvevmatos yap iv vowobecia, and give the cai méAwv to 
cvvayayovres. After the clause ‘“‘For that was a superfluous 
burden '’ seems to be the proper place for these sentences 
from below, see note 8, zz/ra. ‘“‘ It shows that the rest are not 
necessary but superfluous, seeing these things are necessary. 
‘*From which if ye keep yourselves ye shall do well.’”? It 
shows that nothing is lacking to them, but this is sufficient.”’ 

2 Here insert from below: “For it might have been done 
also without letters—they did this.” 

3 What follows consists of notes which the redactor did not 
bring to their proper places. ‘‘ No more faction—admired it,” 
see note 1, p. 207. ‘‘ It shows—the Spirit,’’ may belong either 
to the comment on kpivw éyw, or to that on “‘ It seemed good 
to the Holy Ghost and to us.’”’—*' It shows that the rest—suffi- 
cient,’? see note !. These parts being removed, the remain- 
der forms the continuation of the sentence, ‘it behooved to be 
done by these,” note 2. The concluding words kat jer’eipyvns 
are the reporter’s abridgment of the text ‘nat [émeorjpiéay, 
moinoavTes 6€ xpovoy ameAvOncav] eT’ eipnvys. 

* The author here assumes the identity of the two visits of 
Paul to Jerusalem contained in Acts xv. and Gal. i. and ii. 
This has always been the prevailing view. For a full discus— 
sion of this and other views, see Gloag, Com. on the Acts ii, 
80-84,—G. B.S. 











did this, “ and confirmed them, and having 
tarried a space were let go in peace.” 

Let us not then be offended on account of the 
heretics. For look, here at the very outset of 
the preaching, how many offences there were : 
I speak not of those which arose from them 
that were without; for these were nothing: 
but of the offences which were within. For 
instance, first Ananias, then the “ murmur- 
ing,’ then Simon the sorcerer; afterwards 
they that accused Peter on account of Cornel- 
ius, next the famine, * lastly this very thing, 
the chief of the evils. For indeed it is impos- 
sible when any good thing has taken place, 
that some evil should not also subsist along 
with it. Let us not then be disturbed, if cer- 
tain are offended, but let us thank God even 
for this, because it makes us more approved. 
For not tribulations only, but even tempta- 
tions also render us more illustrious. A man 
is no such great lover of the truth, only for 
holding to it when there is none to lead him 
astray from it: to hold fast to the truth when 
many are drawing him away, this makes the 
proved man. What then? Is this why 
offences come? I am not speaking as if God 
were the author of them: God forbid! but I 
mean, that even out of their wickedness He 
works good to us: it was never His wish that 
they should arise : “Grant to them,” He saith, 
“that they may be one” (John xvii. 21): but 
since offences do come, they are no hurt, to 
these, but even a benefit: just as the per- 
secutors unwillingly benefit the Martyrs by 
dragging them to martyrdom, and yet they are 
not driven to this by God; just so is it here. 
Let us not look (only at this), that men are 
offended : this very thing is itself a proof of 
the excellence of the doctrine—that many 
stimulate and counterfeit it: for it would not 
be so, if it were not good. And this I will 
now show, and make on all hands plain to 
you. Of perfumes, the fragrant spices are 
they which people adulterate and counterfeit ; 
as, for instance, the amomum leaf. For be- 
cause these are rare and of necessary use, 
therefore there come to be spurious imitations 
likewise. Nobody would care to counterfeit 
any common article. The pure life gets 
many a false pretender to it: no man would 
care to counterfeit the man of vicious life; 
no, but the man of monastic life.—What 
then shall we say to the heathen? There 
comes a heathen and says, “I wish to become 
a Christian, but I know not whom to join: 
there is much fighting and faction among you, 
much confusion: which doctrine am I to 





* The famine is mentioned among the offences within, per- 


haps because it may have led some to question th i 
of God: see above, p. t59. y ins atone 
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choose?” How shall we answer him? 
“Each of you” (says he) “asserts, ‘7 speak 
the truth.’ (4) No? doubt: this is in our 
favor. For if we told you to be persuaded 
by arguments, you might well be perplexed : 
but if we bid. you believe the Scriptures, and 
these are simple and true, the decision is easy 
for you. If any agree with the Scriptures, he 
is the Christian ; if any fight against them, he 
is far from this rule. (a) “ But which am I 
to believe, knowing as I do nothing at all of 
the Scriptures? The others also allege the 
same thing for themselves. What then (c) if 
‘the other come, and say that the Scripture 
has this, and you that it has something differ- 
ent, and ye interpret the Scriptures diversely, 
dragging their sense (each his own way)?” 
And you then, I ask, have you no understand- 
ing, no judgment? “And how should I be 
able (to decide),” says he, “I who do not 
even know how to judge of your doctrines? 
I wish to become a learner, and you are mak- 
ing me forthwith a teacher.” If he say this, 
what, say you, are we to answer him? How 
shall we persuade him? Let us ask whether 
all this be not mere pretence and subterfuge. 
Let us ask whether he has decided (karéyroxe) 
against the heathen (that they are wrong). 
The fact? he will assuredly affirm, for of 
course, if he had not so decided, he would not 
have come to (enquire about) our matters: 
let us ask the grounds on which he has de- 
cided, for to be sure he has not settled the 
matter out of hand. Clearly he will say, 
“ Because (their gods) are creatures, and are 
not the uncreated God.” Good. If then he 
find this in the other parties (aipécewc), but 
among us the contrary, what argument need 
we? We all confess that Christ is God. But 
let us see who fight (against this truth), and 
who not. Now we, affirming Him to be God, 
speak of Him things worthy of God, that He 
hath power, that He is not a slave, that He is 
free, that He doeth of Himself: whereas the 
other says the reverse. Again I ask: if you 
would learn (to be) a physician,? * * *? And 





1 Mss, and Edd. transpose the parts marked a and 4. The 
old text, however, by retaining ti ody at the end of a, as well 
as at the beginning of c, enables us to restore the order, so 
that then the clause mydév Gdws eidas év Tais Tpadais, no longer 
disturbs the sense. 

2 Edd. wavtws te épet. A. B. C. mévtws ore épet. ‘In an 
he will affirm the om, therefore let us ask the airias 81 as.” 

3 ei tatpds méAAots pwavOavery, Mod. text adds, ‘‘ Say, Do you 
accept out of hand and as it chancés, whatever you are told?” 
The connection is: ‘‘ Apply your mind to what you hear, 
whether from us or from them, and see whether of us is con- 
sistent. Just as you would if you wished to learn medicine: 
there also you would find conflicting opinions and you would 
exercise your judgment upon them, not accept all without ex- 
amination. Doso here ; and in the instance which has been 
taken, you will see that we, affirming the Son to be God, 
carry out our affirmation consistently ; whereas they (the 
Arians) say indeed that He_is God, but infact deny Him 
the essential properties of Deity,”’—Edd, and all our Mss, 
Yidv Adyomer mets eradnPevouev x. Tr, A. We must read 
either @edv or Yidv @eov. 


wise 





yet among them are many (different) doc- 
trines. For if you accept without more ado 
just what you are told, this is not acting like 
aman: but if you have judgment and sense,, 
you shall assuredly know what is good. We 
affirm the Son to be God, we verify (ératnbet- 
owev) What we affirm: but they affirm indeed, 
but (in fact) confess not.—But‘ to mention 
(something) even plainer: those have certain 
persons from whom they are called, openly 
showing the name of the heresiarch himself, 
and each heresy in like manner: with us, no 
man has given us a name, but the faith itself. 
However, this (talk of yours) is mere pre- 
tence and subterfuge. For answer me: how 
is it that if you would buy a cloak, though 
ignorant of the art of weaving, you do not 
speak such words as these—“ I do not know 
how to buy ; they cheat me ”—but do all you 
can to learn, and so whatever else it be 
that you would buy: but here you speak these 
words? For at this rate, you will accept 
nothing at all. For let there be one that has 
no (religious) doctrine whatever: if he should 
say what you say about the Christians— 
“There is such a multitude of men, and they 
have different doctrines; this a heathen, that 
a Jew, the other a Christian: no need to 
accept any doctrine whatever, for they are at 
variance one with another; but I am a 
learner, and do not wish to be a judge ” °— 
but if you have yielded (so far as) to pro- 
nounce against (karaywéonew) one doctrine, this 
pretext no longer has place for you. For 
just as you were able to reject the spurious, 
so here also, having come, you shall be able 
to prove what is profitable. For he that has 
not pronounced against any doctrine at all, may 
easily say this: but he that has pronounced 
against any, though he have chosen none, by 
going on in the same way, will be able to see 
what he ought todo, Then let us not make 
pretexts and excuses, and all will be easy. 
For, to show you that all this is mere excuse, 
answer me this: Do you know what you 
ought to do, and what to leave undone? 
Then why do you not what you ought? Do 
that, and by right reason seek of God, and 
He wil] assuredly reveal it to thee. “God,” 
it saith, “is no respecter of persons, but in 
every nation he that feareth Him, and 
worketh righteousness, is accepted with Him.” 





* Connection: I have mentioned one simple criterion : here is 
another palpable and visible mark. Heretics take their names 
from men, the founders of their sects, tov arpeocapxov SyAovvTos 
A. B. kadodvtos C,, To ovowa Say. marg. Sndovvtes, which we 
adopt. But indeed the reasons you allege are mere pretence, 
etc. 

5 The sentence is left unfinished : ‘‘it would be no wonder,”’ 
“this would be at least consistent,’ or the like: then et 6¢ 
eigéw B.C. n€ (sic) A., 7 D. Mod. text ovdé ew: all corrupt. 
The sense seems 10 require, ‘‘If you have thought fit,’ or 
‘“‘ gone so far as,”’ 
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(ch. x. 34, 35.) It cannot be that he who 
hears without prejudice should not be per- 
suaded. For just as, if there were a rule, by 
which everything behooved to be put straight, 
it would not need much consideration, but it 
would be easy to detect the person who meas- 
ures falsely (rov TapaLeTpovvra AaBeiv), so is it here. 
“Then how is it they do not see it at a 
glance?” Many things are the cause of this : 
both preconceived opinion, and human causes 
(airia). The others, say you, say the same 
thing about us. How? For are we sepa- 
rated from the Church? have we our heresi- 
archs? Are we called after men—as one of 
them has Marcion,’ another Manicheus, a 
third Arius, for the author and leader (of his 
sect)? Whereas if we likewise do receive an 
appellation from any man, we do not take them 
that have been the authors of some heresy, 
but men that presided over us, and governed 
the Church. We have no “masters upon the 
earth”—God forbid—-we have “ One Master 





that is in heaven.” (Matt. xxiii. 9, 10.) 
“‘ And those also,” says he, “say the same.” 
But there stands the name set oyer them, 
accusing them, and stopping their mouths.— 
How? is it, there have been many heathen, 
and none of them asked these questions: and 
among the philosophers there were these (dif- 
ferences), and yet none of those holding the 
right party (aipeow) was hindered (thereby) ?— 
Why did not (those believers) say, when (the 
others) raised these questions, “ Both these 
and those are Jews: which must we believe?” 
But they believed as they ought. Then let us 
also obey the laws of God, and do all things 
according to His good pieasure,® that having 
virtuously passed this life present, we may be 
enabled to attain unto the good things prom- 
ised to them that love Him, by the grace and 
mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to 
the Father and the Holy Ghost together, be 
glory, dominion, honor, now and ever, world 
without end. Amen.: 


HOMILY XXXIV. 


ACTS XV. 35 


“Paul also and Barnabas continued in Antioch, teach- 
ing and preaching the word of the Lord, with many 
others also.” 


OBSERVE again their humility, how they let 
others also take part in the preaching. “ And 
some days after Paul said unto Barnabas, 
Let us go again and visit our brethren in 
every city where we have preached the word 
of: the Lord, and see how they do. And 
Barnabas determined to take with them John, 
whose surname was Mark. But Paul thought 
not good (yjgiov see note *, p. 213) to take him 
with them, who departed from them from Pam- 
phylia, and went not with them to the work. 
And the contention (or exasperation) was so 
sharp between them, that they departed asun- 
der one from the other.” (v. 36-39.) And 
already indeed Luke has described to us the 





1 Sav. marg. adds, ‘‘ another, Paul of Samosata.’’ 

2 Ava ti moAAot yeydvaciv”EAAnves, Kai ovdeis x. T. A. Mod. 
text omits dca 7. The first clause seems to be corrupt, or mis- 
placed: for to say that “there have been many heathen, and 
none of them has asked these questions” (about Christian 
doctrines), would contradict all that precedes: and if it means, 
There were many Greeks, and diverse schools of philosophy 
among them, and yetnone was deterred from the study of phi- 
losophy by those differences, this would not be true. But if 
this be transposed to the following sentence, which relates to 
the “EAAnves at Antioch, then Chrys. says: ‘‘ Among phi- 
losophers also there were these differences, and yet) etc. How 
is it that (at Antioch) many Greeks became (Christians) and 
yet none of them asked these questions? Why did they not 
say,” etc. 


character of the Apostles,* that the one was 
more tender and indulgent, but this one more 
strict and austere. For the gifts are diverse 
—(the gifts, I say), for that this is a gift is 
manifest—but the une befitting one, the other 
another set of characters, and if they change 
places, harm results instead of good. (6) In 
the Prophets’ too we find this: diverse 
minds, diverse characters: for instance, Elias 
austere, Moses meek. So here Paul is more 
vehement. And observe for all this, how 
gentle he is. “Thought not good,” it says, 
“to take him with them that had departed 
from them from Pamphylia.” (@) And there 
seems indeed to be exasperation (apoévoydc), 
but in fact the whole matter is a plan of the 
Divine Providence, that each should receive 
his proper place: and it behooved that they 





3 Edd. have a longer peroration from F, partly followed 
by D. ‘‘ And live according to His will aie wee yet in 
this life present, that with virtue having accomplished the re- 
maining time of our life, we may be able, etc., and together 
with them which have pleased Him be found worthy of honor, 
by the grace and loving-kindness of His only~begotten Son, 
and the All-holy and Life-giving Spirit, the One true God. 
head, now and ever, world without end.’”’ Amen. 

4 Mss. and Edd. after tay amooréAwy add T&Vv AoLToV, Which 
we omit as evidently out of place: for “the Apostles’’ here 
are Paul and Barnabas. Possibly it should be Sia tov Aourav 

by therest of the particulars related on former occasions,” 
put if so, this must be placed after tay am, rd 700s. : 

The notes of this Homily have fallen into extreme confu~ 


ee, we have but partially succeeded in restoring the true 
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should not be upon a par, but the one should 
lead, and the other be led. “And so Bar- 
nabas took Mark, and sailed unto Cyprus; 
and Paul chose Silas, and departed, being 
recommended by the brethren unto the grace 
of God. And he went through Syria and 
Cilicia, confirming the Churches.” (v. 39-41.) 
And this also is a work of Providence. For 
the Cyprians had exhibited nothing of the 
like sort as they at Antioch and the rest: and 
those needed the softer character, but these 
needed such a character as Paul’s. “ Which1 
then,” say you, “ did well? he that took, or he 
that left?” * * * (c) For just as a general 
would not choose to have a low person always 
to his baggage-bearer, so neither did the 
Apostle. ‘This corrected the others, and in- 
structed (Mark) himself. “Then did Barna- 
bas ill?” say you. “And how is it not amiss 
(arorov), that upon so small a matter there 
should arise so great an evil?” In the first 
place then, no evil did come of it, if, sufficing 
each for whole nations, they were divided 
the one from the other, but a great good. 
And besides, they would not readily have 
chosen to leave each other. But admire, I 
pray you, the writer, how he does not conceal 
this either. ‘‘ But at any rate,” say you, “if 
they must needs part, let it be without ex- 
asperation.”’ Nay, but if nothing more, ob- 
serve this, that in this too is shown what was 
of man? (in the preaching of the Gospel). 
For if the like behooved to be shown (even) in 
what Christ did, much more here. And 
besides, the contention cannot be said to be 
evil, when each disputes for such objects (as 
here) and with just reason. I grant you, if 
the exasperation were in seeking his own, and 
contending for his own honor, this might well 
be (reproved): but if wishing, both the one 
and the other, to instruct and teach, the 
one took this way and the other that, what is 
there to find fault with? For in many things 
they acted upon their human judgment; for 
they were not stocks or stones. And observe 
how Paul impeaches (Mark), and gives the 


1 Mod. text omits this question: C. for ageis has adeeis, 
‘the that was left, or, dismissed.”’ Part of the answer has 
dropped out, ‘* Paul did well: for’? etc. The interlocutor 
rejoins: ‘‘Then if Paul did well, Barnabas did ill?’’ Here 
Edd. and all our Mss. ovcody, dyct, kaxds 0 BapvaBas; to which 
mod. text adds, ‘“‘ By no means: but it is even exceedingly 
absurd to imagine this. And how is it not absurd to say, that 
for so small a matter this man became evil?’’ We restore 
ovKovyv Kax@s 0 BapvaBas ; 

2 wadtora pév ody Kal évtedOev (as by other instances of 
human infirmity, so by this also) Setkvutar ra avOpdmuva, i. e. 
we are shown what in the preaching of the Gospel proceeded 
from man: that man, as man, did his pat which part is 
betokened by the ordinary characters of human nature. If 
even in Christ it behooved that He should not do all as God, 
but that His Human Nature should also be seen working, 
much more was it necessary that the Apostles, being but men, 
should work as men, not do all by the immediate power of the 


Spirit. 











reason. For of his exceeding humility» he 
reverenced Barnabas, as having been partner 
with him in so great works, and being with 
him: but still he did not so reverence him, as 
to overlook (what was necessary). Now which 
of them advised best, it is not for us to pro- 
nounce: but thus far (we may affirm), that it 
was a great arrangement of Providence, if 
these * were to be vouchsafed a second visita- 
tion, but those were not to be visited even 
once,* 

(2) “ Teaching and preaching the word of 
the Lord.” (v. 35.) They® did not simply 
tarry in Antioch, but taught. What did they 
“teach,” and what “preach” (evangelize) ? 
They both (taught) those that were already 
believers, and (evangelized) those that were not 
yetsuch. ‘ And some days after,” etc. (v. 36.) 
For because there were offences without num- 
ber, their presence was needed. (d) “How 
they do,” he says. And this he did not know: 
naturally. See him ever alert, solicitous, not 
bearing to sit idle, though he underwent 
dangers without end. Do you mark, it was 
not of cowardice that he came to Antioch? 
He acts just as a physician does in the case 
of the sick. And the need of visiting them 
he showed by saying, “ In which we preached 
the word. And Barnabas determined,” etc. 
(v. 37-40.) (So) Barnabas® “departed, and 
went not with (him).” (4) The point to be 
considered, is not that they differed in their 
opinions, but that they accommodated them- 
selves the one to the other (seeing), that thus 
it was a greater good their being parted :’ and 


3 This refers to nélov in the sense ‘‘he begged,” as he says 
below, in the beginning of the Recapitulation, xairot ovK eer 
agvodv avrov EXovTa. KaTHYOpELY META TAUTA. 

4 If this sentence .be in its place, something is wanting for 
connection: e. g. (It was a great oixovouia) for the more 
extended preaching of the word: since on Barnabas’s plan 
these ‘‘at Cyprus”’ were to have a second visitation, but those 
‘‘in Asia’? not even once. But it may be suspected that this 
part is altogether misplaced : and that the oro: are the breth- 
ren ‘tin the cities where we have preached,” and éxetvo. the 
people of Macedonia,” etc. See end of Recap. where Chrys. 
says, had it not been for this parting, the word would not 
have been carried into Macedonia. 

* Chrys. has treated the dissension of Paul and Barnabas 
with discrimination, without, however, placing quite the 
emphasis upon yétov—** he thought good not to’’—‘‘ he deter- 
mined not to’’—and upon tov amocravta—'t who had fallen 
away from—apostatized from,’’—which those terms seem to 
require. The conduct of Mark in returning to Jerusalem from 
Pamphylia (Acts xiii. 13) was clearly regarded as reprehens- 
ible by Paul, apparently as an example of fickleness in the 
service of Christ. It is not strange that Barnabas, Mark’s 
cousin (Col. iv. 10) should have been more lenient in his 
judgment, of his conduct. It is certain that this difference 
of opinion regarding Mark did not lead to any estrangement 
of Paul and Mark, for in his imprisonment the apostle speaks 
of Mark as a trusted fellow-worker (Col. iv. 10; 2 Tim. iv. 
11).—G. B.S. 

5 The method of the derangement here is, that there being 
five portions, these were taken alternately, in the order r, 3, 5, 
and then 2, 4. 

6 So Edd. and all our Mss. anéory am avtav 0 BapvaBas: 
which may mean, ‘‘ And so the same may now be said of 
Barnabas, viz. that he departed (from Paul),” etc. The same 
word anéory is applied to Barnabas below, p. 216. 

7 guyxateByoay adAyAos ovTw pelGov ayadoy elvar Td XwpLo 
O@njvar. The meaning is as below, that they parted xara 
aovveowv. Mod. text ‘‘ovykcar. add, ideitv, The point required 
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the matter took a pretext from this | What 
then? did they withdraw in enmity? God 
forbid! In fact you see after this Barnabas 
receiving many encomiums from Paul in the 
Epistles. There was “sharp contention,” it 
says, not enmity nor quarrelling. The con- 
tention availed so far as to part them, “ And 
Barnabas took Mark,” etc. And with rea- 
son: for what each supposed to be profitable, 
he did not forego! thereafter, because of the 
fellowship with the other. Nay, it seems to 
me that the parting took place advisedly 
(«ura obveow), and that they said one to another, 
“ As I wish not, and thou wishest, therefore, 
that we may hot fight, let us distribute the 
places.” So that in fact they did this, al- 
together yielding each to the other: for Bar- 
nabas wished Paul’s plan to stand, therefore 
withdrew ; on the other hand, Paul wished the 
other’s plan to stand, therefore he withdrew. 
Would to God we too made such separations, 
as to go forth for preaching. A wonderful 
man this is; and exceedingly great! To 
Mark this contest was exceedingly beneficial. 
For the awe inspired by Paul converted him, 
while the kindness of Barnabas caused that 
he was not left behind: so that they contend 
indeed, but the gain comes to one and the 
same end. For indeed, seeing Paul choosing 
to leave him, he would be exceedingly awed, 
and would condemn himself, and seeing Bar- 
nabas so taking his part, he would love him 
exceedingly : and so the disciple was corrected 
by the contention of the teachers: so far was 
he from being offended thereby. For if in- 
deed they did this with a view to their own 
honor, he might well be offended: but if for 
his salvation, and they contend for one and 
the same object, to show that he who honored 
him * * * had well determined,? what is 
there amiss (drorov) in it? 

(e) “ But Paul,” it says, “departed, having 
chosen Silas, and being commended to the 
grace of God.” What is this? They prayed 
it says : they besought God. See on all occa- 
sions how the prayer of the brethren can do 
great things. And now he journeyed by land, 
wishing even by his journeying to benefit 





is to see that,’’ etc. Then, Otrw wu. a. yéeyove 7 xwp. ‘ Thus 
their being parted became a greater good,” etc.—Kai mpddacuv 
ék TovTOV TO mpaypna éAaBe, i. e. ‘* They saw that it was best to 
part, viz.: that so the word would be more extensively 
foe and this difference gave a pretext for so doing.” 

e means that the contention was oixovouia (see the Recap.), 
the object being, partly this which is here mentioned, partly a 
lesson to Mark. © 

1 Edd. and Mss. ov mpooyjkaro, against the sense of the pas- 
sage, whence (cum. omits the negative, not much improving 
it. The Catena has preserved the true reading, ov mpo7jxaro. 
See instances of confusion the other way in Mr. Field’s Index 
to Hone. in Matt. s. v. Tpooinpue, 

2 Wate Setar Toy TiujoavTa avTOV KaAds BeBovAevuevov, The 
sense requires Tov Tin. avTOY Kal TOY WH TLLATAaVTA KAaAds BEB. or 
the like: ‘‘ that both Barnabas and Paul had taken the course 
which was for his (Mark's) own good.” 
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those who saw (rove épavrac) him, For when 
indeed they were in haste they sailed, but now 
notso. (c) “And he went through Syria and 
Cilicia, confirming the Churches. Then came 
he to Derbe and Lystra.” (v. 41.) Mark the 
wisdom of Paul: he does not go to other cities 
before he has visited them which had re- 
ceived the Word. For it is folly to run at 
random. ‘This let us also do: let us teach the 
first in the first place, that these may not be- 
come an hindrance to them that are to come 
after. 

“‘ And, behold a certain disciple was there, 
named Timotheus, the son of a certain wo- 
man, which was a Jewess, and believed; but 
his father was a Greek: which was well re- 
ported of by the brethren that were at Lystra 
and Iconium. Him would Paul have to go 
forth with him; and took and circumcised 
him because of the Jews which were in those 
quarters ; for they knew all that his father was 
a Greek.” (ch. xvi. 1-3.) It is indeed amaz- 
ing, the wisdom of Paul! He that has had so 
many battles about circumcision, he that 
moved all things to this end, and did not give 
over until he had carried his point, now that 
the decree is made sure, circumcises the dis- 
ciple. He not only does not forbid others, 
but himself does this thing. (6) ‘ Him,” it 
says, “he would have to go forth with him.” 
And the wonder is this, that he even took him 
unto him. ‘Because of the Jews,” it says, 
‘“‘which were in those parts:” for they would 
not endure to hear the word from one uncir- 
cumcised, (a) Nothing could be wiser. So 
that in all things he looked to what was profit- 
able: he did nothing upon his own preference 
(xpoagper). (¢) And what (then)? Mark the 
success: he circumcised, that he might take 
away circumcision: for he preached the de- 
crees of the Apostles. ‘And as they went 
through the cities, they delivered them the de- 
crees for to keep, that were ordained of the 
Apostles and elders which were at Jerusalem. 
And so were the Churches established in the 
faith, and increased in number daily.” (v. a, 
5-) Dost thou mark fighting, and by fighting, 
edification? Not warred upon by others, but 
themselves doing contrary things, so they edi- 
fied the Church! They introduced a decree 
not to circumcise, and he circumcises! “ And 
so were the Churches,” it says, “ established 
in the faith,” and in multitude: “ increased,” 
it says, “in number daily.” Then he does 
not continue to tarry with these, as having 
come to visit them: but how? he goes fur- 





3 Ori kal éemyyero avtév, The meanin 
Kat ) F g seems to be, (but the 
confusion into which the text has fallen, leaves it very uncer- 
tain), ‘“*‘ The wonder is that he took Timothy, being as he was 
the son of a heathen father, and uncircumcised,” 
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ther. “ Now when they had gone throughout 
Phrygia and the region of Galatia, and were 
forbidden of the Holy Ghost to preach the 
word in Asia,” (v. 6.) having left Phrygia 
and Galatia, they hastened into the interior. 
For, it says, “ After they were come to Mysia, 
they assayed to go into Bithynia: but the 
Spirit suffered them not.” (v. 7.) Wherefore 
they were forbidden, he does not say, but that 
they were ‘“‘forbidden,” he does say, teaching 
us to obey and not ask questions, and showing 
that they did many things as men. “ And the 
Spirit,” it says, “suffered them not: but hav- 
ing passed by Mysia they came down to 
Troas.” (v. 8.) ‘And a vision appeared to 
Paul in the night; There stood a man of 
Macedonia, and prayed him, saying, Come 
over into Macedonia, and help us.” (v. 9.) 
Why a vision, and not the Holy Ghost? be- 
cause He forbade the other.1 He would even 
in this way draw them over: since to the 
saints also He appeared in a dream, and in 
the beginning (Paul) himself saw a vision, “ a 
man coming in and laying his hands’ upon 
him.” (ch. ix. 12.) In? this manner also 
Christ appears to him, saying, “ Thou must 
stand before Caesar.” Then for this reason 
also He draws him thither, that the preaching 
may be extended. This is why he was for- 
bidden to tarry long in the other cities, Christ 
urging him on. For these were to enjoy the 
benefit of John for a long time, and perhaps 
did not extremely need him (Paul), but thither 
he behooved to go. And now he crosses over 
and goes forth. “And after he had seen 
the vision, immediately we endeavored to go 
into Macedonia, assuredly gathering that the 
Lord had called us for to preach the Gospel 
unto them:” (v. 10.) Then the writer men- 
tions also the places, as relating a history, and 
showing where he made a stay (namely), in 
the greater cities, but passed by the rest. 
-‘ Therefore loosing from Troas, we came with 
a straight course to Samothracia, and the next 
day to Neapolis; and from thence to Philippi, 
which is the chief city of that part of Macedo- 
nia, and a colony.” (v. 11, 12.) It is a high 
distinction for a city, the being a colony. 
“And in this city we were tarrying certain 
days.” But let us look over again what has 
been said. 


(Recapitulation.) ‘And after some days, 








1 67re éxetvo éxwAvoev. Mod. text cai wn To Iv. ro A. 
€xéAevoev; But see the Recap. where the question is explained, 
viz., How is it that when they were to be kept from preach- 
ing, the Holy Ghost spoke to them, but here a vision, and that 
in a dream, is all? 

2 In the Mss. this sentence is placed before ‘‘And now he 
crosses over,’ etc. v. 10.—‘‘In this manner :”’ i. e. in a night- 
vision or dream: the allusion is to xxiii. 11, “* the Lord stood 
by him,” confused with xxvii. 23, ‘‘the Angel of the Lord.” 








Pauly said,” » etc. (ch. xv. 36.) He» put. to 
Barnabas a necessity for their going abroad, 
saying “‘ Let us visit the cities in which we 
preached the word.” “But Paul begged,” 
etc. (v. 38.) And yet no need for him to 
beg, who had to make an accusation presently. 
This *® happens even in the case where God 
and men are the parties: the man requests, 
God is wroth. For instance, when He saith, 
“Tf her father had spit in her face ” (Num. xii. 
14): and again, “Let me alone, and in Mine 
anger I will blot out this people.” (Ex. xxxii. 
32.) And Samuel when he mourns for Saul. 
(1 Sam. xv. 35.) For by both, great good is 
done. Thus also here: the one is wroth, the 
other not so. The same happens also in mat-. 
ters where we are concerned. And the sharp 
contention with good reason, that Mark may 
receive a lesson, and the affair may not seem 
mere stage-playing. For it is not to be 
thought that he * who bids, “ Let not the sun 
go down upon your wrath,’ (Eph. iv. 26) 
would have been wroth because of such a 
matter as this: nor that he who on all occa- 
sions gave way would not have given way 
here, he who so greatly loved Paul that before 
this he sought him in Tarsus, and brought 
him to the Apostles, and undertook the alms 
in common with him, and in common the 
business relating to the decree, But they 
take themselves so as to instruct and make 
perfect by their separation them that need the 
teaching which was to come from them. And 
he rebukes others indeed, but bids do good to 
allmen. As in fact he does elsewhere, say- 
ing, “ But ye, be not weary in well-doing,” 





8 i, e. just displeasure on the one side; lenity, compassion, 
intercession, etc. on the other. Thus God is wroth with 
Miriam, Moses pleads for her, and so in the other cases. 

4 Mod. text omits this clause relating to St. Paul, as in the 
old text it is incomplete, the remainder of the sentence 
(‘* would not have been wroth,”’ etc.) having been transposed 
to the end of what relates to Barnabas, after ‘‘ relating to the 
decree.’’—Below, aAAa AauBavovory éavtovs, may perhaps be 
éavTois, SC. Tovs Seouévovs below, i. e. choose their spheres of 
action where each was most needed. But the context rather 
seems to require this sense: ‘‘ There is no animosity between 
them, but they take their parts in this dispute for the good of 
those who, as Mark, need the instruction which was to be 
derived from the gentleness of Barnabas, and the severity of 
Paul’s character. Paul indeed is stern, but his object is to do 
good : as 2 Thess. iii. 13, where (comp. the context) rebuking, 
and enjoining severity to be shown to the disorderly, he says, 
“And be not weary in well-doing.’”’ We have changed the 
order of the two sentences, ‘‘ And he rebukes,” etc. and, ‘* As 
he does elsewhere,’ etc.—Tovto kat év TH avryPela morcovmer. 
i.e. this putting on a show of anger, to do good to one whom 
we would correct: or perhaps, of altercation, as when, for 
instance, father and mother take opposite parts, the one for 
punishing, the other for sparing an erring child—ovvey- 
avaxtyoar Tw Uavdg. Ben. zxdignati esse in Paulum, But 
whether it means this, or “to have had indignation together 
with Paul,” there is nothing to show: nor is it clear what is 
the reference of the following sentences ; unless it be, But he 
would not allow these persons who were indignant along 
with, or at, him, to retain this feeling: he takes them apart, 
makes them see the thing inits right light, and so departs in 
peace, ‘‘being commended by the brethren to the grace of 
God,”’ with the prayers of concord and charity. Great is the 
power of such prayer. (See the former comment on this verse, 
p. 214.)—Kavu imép jeyddov aétois, xav avagios ys. Perhaps it 
should be 7), ‘‘ Whether it be on behalf of a great man (as 
Paul), or whether the person be unworthy,” etc. 
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(2 Thess. iii, 13.) This we also do in our 
common practice. Here it seems to me that 
others also were alike displeased with Paul. 
And thereupon taking them also apart, he 
does all, and exhorts and admonishes. Much 
can concord do, much can charity. Though 
it be for a great matter thou askest; though 
thou be unworthy, thou shalt be heard for thy 
purpose of heart : fear not. ny 
“He went,” it says, “through ” the cities 
“And, behold, there was a disciple, by 
name Timothy, who had a good report of the 
brethren which were in Lystra and Iconium.” 
(v. 41; xvi. 1.) Great was the grace of Timo- 
thy. When Barnabas departed (axéory), he 
finds another, equivalent to him, Of him he 
saith, “Remembering thy tears and thy un- 
feigned faith, which dwelt first in thy grand- 
mother Lois, and in thy mother Eunice.” 
(2 Tim. i, 5.) His father continued to be a 
Gentile; and therefore it was that (Timothy) 
was not circumcised. (a) Observe the Law 
already broken. Or if not so, I suppose he 
was born after the preaching of the Gospel: 
but this is perhaps not so. (¢) He was 
about to make him a bishop, and it was not 
meet that he should be uncircumcised. (¢) 
And this was nota small matter, seeing it 
offended after so long a time :? (4) “ for from 
a child,” he says, “thou hast known the 
Holy Scriptures.” (ib. iii. 15.) (d) “And 
as they went through the cities, they delivered 
them the decrees for to keep.” (v. 4.) For 
until then, there was no need for the Gentiles 
to keep any such. The beginning of the 
abrogation was the Gentiles’ not keeping 
these things, and being none the worse for it: 
nor having any inferiority in respect of faith : 
anon, of their own will they abandoned the 
Law. (/) Since therefore he was about to 
preach, that he might not smite the Jews a 





1 So in Gen. Servs. ix. text iv. 695. D. Chrys. infersfrom this 
passage with 2 Tim. i. 5, that the father ewewev ev tH aceBeta 
kal ov weteBadrAeto, Hom, i. in 2 Tim. p. 660. E. ‘‘ Because of 
his father who was a Gentile, and because of the Jews he took 
and circumcised him. Do you mark how the Law began to be 
dissolved, in the taking place of these mixed marriages?’ (so 
here dpa 75n Tov vouwov Avouevov.) In the Mss. al] this is ex- 
tremely confused by transpositions (the method; 1, 4: 2, 5: 
3, 6)and misplacing of the portions of sacred text (where these 
are given). Thus here, ‘‘ And therefore because of the Jews 
which were in those parts he circumcised him, Ov« fv 
éumepitomos.’”’—Mod. text ‘‘ thy mother Eunice. .And he took 
and circumcised him, And wherefore, he himself goes on to 
say: Because of the Jews, etc. For this reason then he is 
circumcised. Or also because of his father : for he continued 
to bea Greek, So then he was not circumcised. Observe the 
Law already broken. But some think he was born,” etc. He 
is commenting on the fact, that Timothy was uncircumcised ; 
viz., because his father was a heathen. Here then was a 
devout man, who from a child had known the Holy Scriptures, 
and yet continued uncircumcised. So that in these mixed 
marriages we see the Law already broken, independently of 
the Gospel. It may be indeed that he was born after the con- 
version of his mother to the faith, and therefore she was not 
anxious to circumcise him. But this (he adds) is not likely. 

2 Wor Timothy from a,child had been brought up religiously 
as a Jew, yet now it was an offence that he should continue 
uncircumcised, 





double blow, he circumcised Timothy. And 
yet he was but half (a Jew by birth),? his 
father being a Greek: but yet, because that 
was a great point carried in the cause of the 
Gentiles, he did not care for this: for the 
Word must needs be disseminated: therefore 
also he with his own hands circumcised him.* 
‘‘ And so were the churches established in 
the faith.” Do you mark here also how 
from going counter (to his own object) a 
great good results? “ And increased in num- 
ber daily.” (v. 5.) Do you observe, that the 
circumcising not only did no harm, but was 
even of the greatest service? “ And a vision 
appeared unto Paul in the night.” (v. 9.) 
Not now by Angels, as to Philip, as to Cornel- 
lius, but how ?, By a vision it is now shown 
to him: in more human sort, not now as 
before (i. e., v. 6, 7) in more divine manner. 
For where the compliance is more easy, it is 
done in more human sort; but where great 
force was needed, there in more divine, 
since he was but urged to preach, to this end it 
is shown him in a dream: but to forbear preach- 
ing, he could not readily endure: to this end 
the Holy Ghost reveals it to him. Thus also 
it was then with Peter, “Arise, go down.” 
(ch. x. 20.) For of course the Holy Spirit did 
not work what was otherwise easy: but (here) 
even a dream sufficed him. And to Joseph 
also, as being readily moved to compliance, 
the appearance is in a dream, but to the rest 
in waking vision. (Matt. i. 20; li, 13, 19.) 
Thus to Cornelius, and to Paul himself. 
“And lo, aman of Macedonia,” etc. and not 
simply enjoining, but “ beseeching,” and 
from the very persons in need of (spiritual) 
cure. (ch. x. 3; ix. 3.) “ Assuredly gather- 
ing,” it says, “that the Lord had called us.” 
(v. 10), that is, inferring, both from the cir- 
cumstance that Paul saw it and none other, 
and from the having been “forbidden by the 
Spirit,” and from their being on the borders ; 
from all these they gathered, ‘Therefore 
loosing from Troas, we came with a straight 
course,” etc. (v, 11.) That is, even the voy- 





5 Therefore he might have been exempt by the Apostles’ 
decree. St. Paul, however, having carried his point in secur- 
ing the immunity of the Gentile converts, did not care to 
insist upon this in behalf of Timothy. 

* Our author correctly apprehends the ground on which 
Paul circumcised Timothy—an act which has often been 
thought to be inconsistent with his steadfast resistance to the 
imposition of the Jewish law. It is noticeable that he did not 
allow Titus to be circumcised (Gal. ii. 3) when the Jewish- 
Christian faction desired it. The two cases are materially 
different in the following particulars ; (x) Titus was a Gentile 
Timothy was born of a Jewish mother. (2) The circumcision 
of Titus was demanded by the Judaizers ; that of Timothy 
was performed for prudential reasons asa concession to un— 
believing Jews in order that Paul might the better win them 
to Christ. (3) The question of circumcising Titus was a doc- 
trinal question which was not the case in the instance before 
us. Meyer well says: ‘‘Paul acted according to the princi- 
ple of wise and conciliatory accommodation, not out of conces— 
sion to the Judaistic dogma of the necessity of circumcision 
for obtaining the Messianic salvation.” —G, B. SO 
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age made this manifest: for there was no tar- 
diness. It became the very root of Macedo- 
nia.*_ It was not always in the way of “ sharp 
contention”? that the Holy Spirit wrought : 
but this so rapid progress (of the Word) was 
a token that the thing was more than human. 
And yet it is not said that Barnabas was ex- 
asperated, but, “ Between them there arose a 
sharp contention.” (v. 39.) If the one was 
not exasperated neither was the other. 
Knowing this, let us not merely pick out 
(éxAéyouev) these things, but let us learn and be 
taught by them: for they were not written 
without a purpose. It is a great evil to be 
ignorant of the Scriptures: from the things 
we ought to get good from, we get evil. 
Thus also medicines of healing virtue, often, 
from the ignorance of those who use them, 
ruin and destroy: and arms which are meant 
to protect, are themselves the cause of death, 
unless one know howto put them on. But 
the reason is, that we seek everything rather 
than what is good for ourselves. And in the 
case of a house, we seek what is good for it, 
and we would not endure to see it decaying 
with age, or tottering, or hurt by storms: but 
for our soul we make no account: nay, even 
should we see its foundations rotting, or the 
fabric and the roof, we make no account of it. 
Again, if we possess brute creatures, we seek 
what is good for them: we call in both horse- 
feeders and horse-doctors, and all besides: 2 
we attend to their housing, and charge those 
who are entrusted with them, that they may 
not drive them at random or carelessly, nor 
take them out by night at unseasonable hours, 
nor sell away their provender; and there are 
many laws laid down by us for the good of 
the brute creatures: but for that of our soul, 
there is no account taken. But why speak I 
of brute creatures which are useful to us? 
There are many who keep small birds (or 
“sparrows ’’) ‘which are useful for nothing 
except that they simply amuse, and there are 
many laws even about them, and nothing is 


1 A. B. C. Cat. eis avrnv ryv pigav tis Maxedovias éyévero 
(Cat. éyévovto). Ovx aei (Cat., ok ay et) kata mapoévopor 
éevypynoe 7o Iv. 75 "A. The former sentence may possibly 
mean, that Philippi became the root of the Churches in Mace- 
donia. But it is more probable that the text is mutilated here, 
and that Chrys. speaks of the parting of Paul and Barnabas, 
as having become the very root or cause of the extension of 
the Gospel (into Macedonia and Greece). In the next sen- 
tence, the reading of Cat. may perhaps deserve the preference, 
“Not, if (they had parted) in a state of exasperation, would 
the Holy Ghost have (thus) wrought.’’—Mod. text ‘‘ And 

_ besides, even the voyage showed this: for there was no long 
time ere they arrive at the very root of Macedonia (o6ev ets 
. .. Tapayivovrat). So that the see contention is providen- 
tially ordered to be for the best. For (otherwise) the Holy 
Ghost would not have wrought, Macedonia would not have 
received the Word. But this so rapid ait Sead etc. 

2 kal mavta Kadovmev. Mod. text substitutes the proverbial 
expression, kal mavta kaAwv Kivodmer, ‘‘we put every rope in 
motion,’ which is hardly suitable here, and not at all neces- 
sary. ‘‘We call to our aid horse-feeders, and doctors, and 


every one else who can help us.”’ 
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neglected or without order, and we take care 
for everything rather than for our own selves. 
Thus we make our selves more worthless than 
all. And if indeed a person abusively call 
us “ dog,”’ we are annoyed: but while we are 
opprobrious to ourselves, not in word, but in 
deed, and do not even bestow as much care 
on our soul as on dogs, we think it no great 
harm. Do you see how all is full of dark- 
ness? How many are careful about their 
dogs, that they may not be filled with more 
than the proper food, that so they may be 
keen and fit for hunting, being set on by 
famine and hunger: but for themselves they 
have no care to avoid luxury: and the brute 
creatures indeed they teach to exercise philos- 
ophy, while they let themselves sink down 
into the savageness of the brutes. The thing 
is a riddle. “ And where are your philosophic 
brutes?” There are such; or, say, do you 
not take it to be philosophy, when a dog 
gnawed with hunger, after having hunted and 
caught his prey, abstains from the food; and 
though he sees his meal ready before him, 
and with hunger urging him on, yet waits for 
his master? Be ashamed of yourselves: 
teach your bellies to be as philosophic. You 
have no excuse. When you have been able 
to implant such philosophic self-command in 
an irrational nature, which neither speaks nor 
hears reason, shall you not much more be 
able to implant it in yourself? For that it 
is the effect of man’s care, not of nature is 
plain : since otherwise all dogs ought to have 
this habit. Do you then become as dogs. 
For it is you that compel me to fetch my 
examples thence: for indeed they should be 
drawn from heavenly things; but since if 
I speak of those, you say, “Those are (too) 
great,” therefore I speak nothing of heavenly 
things: again, if I speak of Paul, you say, 
“He was an Apostle:” therefore neither do I 
mention Paul: if again I speak of a man, you 
say, ‘That person could do it:” therefore I 
do not mention a man even, but a brute 
creature; a creature too, that has not this 
habit by nature, lest you should say that it 
effected this by nature, and not (which is the 
fact) from choice: and what is wonderful, 
choice not self-acquired, but (the result of) your 
care. Thecreature does not give a thought 
to the fatigue, the wear and tear it has under- 
gone in running down the prey, not a thought 
to this, that by its own proper toil it has made 
the capture: but casting away all these 
regards, it observes the command of its mas- 
ter, and shows itself superior to the cravings 
of appetite. ‘True; because it looks to be 
praised, it looks to get a greater meal.” Say 
then to yourself, that the dog through hope of 
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future pleasure, despises that which is pres- 
ent: while you do not choose for hope of 
future good things to despise those which are 
present; but he indeed knows, that, if he 
tastes of that food at the wrong time and 
against his master’s will, he will both be 
deprived of that, and not get even that which 
was apportioned to him, but receive blows 
instead of food: whereas you cannot even 
perceive this, and that which he has learnt by 
dint of custom, you do not succeed in acquir- 
ing even from reason. Let us imitate the 
dogs. The same thing hawks also and eagles 
are said to do: what the dogs do with regard 
to hares‘ and deer, the same do those with 
regard to birds; and these too act from a 
philosophy learnt from men. These facts are 
enough to condemn us, these enough to con- 
vict us. To mention another thing :—they 
that are skilled in breaking horses, shall take 
them, wild, fierce, kicking, biting, and in 
a short time so discipline them, that though 
the teacher be not there, it is a luxury to ride 
them, their paces are so thoroughly well- 
ordered: but the paces of the soul may be 
all disordered, and none cares for it: it 
bounds, and kicks, and its rider? is dragged 
along the ground like a child, and makes a 
most disgraceful figure, and yet no one puts 
curbs on her, and leg-ties, and bits, nor mounts 
upon her the skilful rider—Christ, I mean. 
And therefore it is that all is turned upside 
down. For when you both teach dogs to 
master the craving of the belly, and tame 
the fury in a lion, and the unruliness of 
horses, and teach the birds to speak plainly, 
how inconsistent must it not be—to implant 
achievements of reason in natures that are 
without reason, and to import the passions 
of creatures without reason into natures 
endowed with reason? There is no excuse 
for us, none. All who have succeeded (in 
mastering their passions) will accuse us, both 
believers and unbelievers: for even unbeliev- 
ers have so succeeded ; yea, and wild beasts, 
and dogs, not men only: and we shall accuse 
our own selves, since we succeed, when we 
will, but when we are slothful, we are dragged 
away. For indeed many even of those who 
live a very wicked life, have oftentimes 
changed themselves when they wished. But 
the cause is, as I said, that we go about seek- 
ing for what is good for other things, not 
what is good for ourselves. If you build a 
splendid house, you know what is good for the 
house, not what is good for youself: if you 





1 Our Mss. have aAdywv. Savile (from N.?) Aay@v, which we 
adopt. 

2 Kat ovperar Xamat Kaddamep tmadiov, Kal arynuover wupia: 
this cannot be meant for the horse, but for the rider, Perhaps 
«al ovdeis, Kav oVpeTar K T. A, 











take a beautiful garment, you know what is 
good for the body, not for yourself: and if 
you get a good horse, it is so likewise. None — 
makes it his mark how his soul shall be beau- 

tiful; and yet, when that is beautiful, there is 
no need of any of those things: as, if that be 
not beautiful, there is no good of them. For 
like as in the case of a bride, though there be 
chambers hung with tapestry. wrought with 
gold, though there be choirs of the fairest and 
most beautiful women, though there be roses 
and garlands, though there be a comely bride- 
groom, and the maidservants and female 
friends, and everybody about them be hand- 
some, yet, if the bride herself be full of 
deformity, there is no good of all those; as 
on the other: hand if she were beautiful, 
neither would there be any loss arising from 
(the want of) those, nay just the contrary ; for 
in the case of an ugly bride, those would 
make her look all the uglier, while in the 
other case, the beautiful would look all the 
more beautiful: just so, the soul, when she is 
beautiful, not only needs none of those 
adjuncts, but they even cast a shade over her 
beauty. For we shall see the philosopher 
shine, not so much when in wealth, as in pov- 
erty. For in the former case many will 
impute it to his riches, that he is not superior 
to riches :* but when he lives with poverty 
for his mate, and shines through all, and will 
not let himself be compelled to do anything 
base, then none claims shares with him in the 
crown of philosophy. Let us then make our 
soul beauteous, if at least we would fain be 
rich, What profit is it, when your mules 
indeed are white and plump and in good 
condition, but you who are drawn by them 
are lean and scurvy and ill-favored? What 
is the gain, when your carpets indeed are 
soft and beautiful, full of rich embroidery and 
art, and your soul goes clad in rags, or even 
naked and foul? What the gain, when the 
horse indeed has his paces beautifully 
ordered, more like dancing than stepping, 
while the rider, together with his choral 4 
train and adorned with more than _ bridal 
ornaments, is more crooked than the lame, 





3 kai ro but Say. Marg. kai 76 wh Kpettrova XPNMaTwWY elvaL: 
S ndation 1s necessary, but it is not clear whether 
it should be, kai wy 73... . “and not to his being above 

€ i D his riches: or cal tomy... 
with some verb supplied, i. e. “and make it a reproach to him 

I he is not above riches,” seeing he 
does not abandon his wealth.—Mod. text kai TO py evdea 


y oh M@ANov LeTa Tis mopelas Kal KOTMwW KeKog, évos vuudixa: 
6 88 émixad. k. 7.4, The Passage is corrupt: serhare: Beis the 
Translation, it should be MaAAov H vundexw, but this as a 
description of the horse is evidently out of place.. For Top. 
we read Xopelas as in mod. text (which has Kai META THS xopeias 
KOoKw KEK, 7) vUMdikw.) Then transposing this, we read 6 6& 
emiKad., meTa THs xop., kal.—Below, B. C, av orxodudgy; A. and 
Seer Aaa et wean to the game of leaping on 
‘ adders or skins, xxctos salz: » which « 
AES. ; tos salire per utres ; which does 
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and has no more command over hands and 
feet than drunkards and madmen? Tell me 
now, if some one were to give you a beautiful 
horse, and to distort your body, what would 
be the profit? Now you have your soul dis- 
torted, and care you not forit? Let us at 
length, I beseech you, have a care for our 
own selves. Do not let us make our own 
selves more worthless than all beside. If any- 
one insult us with words, we are annoyed and 


vexed: but insulting ourselves as we do by 
our deeds, we do not give a thought to it. 
Let us, though late, come at last to our 
senses, that we may be enabled by having 
much care for our soul, and laying hold upon 
virtue, to obtain eternal good things, through 
the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
with Whom to the Father, together with the 
Holy Spirit, be glory, might, honor, now and 
evermore, world without end. Amen, 





HOMILY XXXV. 


ACTS PeGVila a3) dia. 


“And on the sabbath we went out of the city by a 
river side, where prayer was wont (Chrys. “ was 
thought likely”) to be made; and we’sat down, and 
spake unto the women which resorted thither. 
And a certain woman named Lydia, a seller of 
purple, of the city of Thyatira, which worshipped 
God, heard us: whose heart the Lord opened, 
that she attended unto the things which were 
spoken of Paul.” 


SEE again Paul judaizing. ‘“ Where? it was 
thought,” it says, both from the time and 
from the place, “that prayer would be.—Out 
of the city, by a river side:” for it is not to 
be supposed that they, prayed only where 
there was a synagogue; they also prayed out 
of synagogue, but then for this purpose they 
set apart, as it were, a certain place, because 
as Jews they were more corporeal—and, “ on 
the sabbath-day,”’ when it was likely that a 
multitude would come together.* “And we 
sat down, and spake to the women which 
resorted thither.” Mark again the freedom 
from all pride. “And acertain woman :’’ a 
woman and she of low condition, from her 
trade too: but mark (in her) a woman of 
elevated mind (g:Adcogov), In the first place, 
the fact of God’s calling her bears testimony 
to her: “And when she was baptized,’ it 





1 Mss. and Edd. place of év. mpocevxn elvar after amd Tod 
témov, so that it reads, ‘‘ See Paul again judaizing both from 
the time and from the place.’? Chrys. here explains the 
évouigero (in the sense ‘‘ was thought ’’): viz. St. Paul expected 
to find a congregation assembled for prayer, both because the 
place was set apart for that purpose, and because it was the 
sabbath. 

* Two variations of text occur in v. 13, which materially 
affect the meaning. Modern critics read mvAns St. moAews— 
“they went outside the gate ’’ and évouéGouer instead of évomig- 
«to —‘* where we supposed there was a place of prayer.” (So 
B.C. x. R.V., Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort.) If the read- 
ing évouigero is retained, it more probably means; ‘‘ where a 
place of prayer was wont to be”’ rather than (as Chrys.) 
‘where, it was thought, that prayer would be.” The 
tpocevxac were places of prayer situated often in the open air, 
and chosen in the neighborhood of streams on account of the 
custom of washing the hands before prayer. They served the 
a a of synagogues in places where they did not exist.— 
GuB.'S:; 





says, “she and her household ”—mark how he 
persuaded all of them—“she besought us, 
saying, If ye have judged me to be faithful to 
the Lord, come into my house, and abide 
there. And she constrained us?” (v. 15): 
then look at her wisdom, how she importunes 
(dvowrei), the Apostles how full of humility her 
words are, how full of wisdom. “If ye have ’ 
judged me faithful,” she says. Nothing could 
be more persuasive. Who would not have 
been softened by these words? She did not 
request (or, “claim”’) did not entreat simply : 
but she left them to decide, and (yet) exceed- 
ingly forced them: “ And she constrained us,” 
it says, by those words. And again in a 
different way: for see how she straightway 
bears fruit, and accounts it a great gain. “If 
ye have judged me,” that is, That ye did 
judge me is manifest, by your: delivering to 
me such (holy) mysteries (i, e. sacraments, 
see p. 225, note®): and she did not dare to 
invite them before this. But why was there 
any unwillingness on the part of Paul and 
those with them, that they should need to be 
constrained? It was either by way of calling 
her to greater earnestness of desire, or be- 
cause Christ had said, “ Enquire who is wor- 
thy, and there abide.” (Luke x. 8.) (It was 
not that they were unwilling), but they did it 
for a purpose.2—“ And it came to pass,” it 
says, “as we went to prayer, a certain damsel 
possessed with a spirit of divination met us,tT 





2 GAN’ avrovs apne kupious eivat, kai. Mod. text, ov« abjne 
kK. €., GAAG Kal, ; 

3 "AAAG 8t oixovoniay éroiovy, B. Cat. ‘‘ their seeming reluc- 
tance was ‘economy.’”’ A. C., “Oda di oik. ém. Mod. text, 
"Qore mavta. bi olk, é. 

+ Most critical editions read in v. 16, m¥@wva st. m¥@wvos 
(following A. B.C. &). In thiscase the word is in apposition 
with mvevua and has the force of an adjective, ‘‘having a 
Pythonic spirit,’ in allusion to the serpent which was said to 
have guarded Delphi and to have been slain by Apollo. 
From this feat the God was called Pythius, and in his temple 
the priestess was called ‘the Pythian,” as being inspired by 
Apollo. Hence the term became equivalent to a datmoviov 
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which brought her masters much gain by 
soothsaying: the same followed Paul and us, 
and cried, saying, These men are the servants 
of the most high God, which show unto us the 
way of salvation.” (v. 16, 17.) What may 
be the reason that both the demon spoke 
these words, and Paul forbade him? Both 
the one acted maliciously, and the other 
wisely: the demon wished in fact to make 
himself credible.1 For if Paul had admitted 
his testimony, he would have deceived many 
of the believers, as being received by him: 
therefore he endures to speak what made 
against himself, that he may establish what 
made for himself: and so the demon himself 
uses accommodation (ovyxaraBace.) in order to 
destruction. At first then, Paul would not 
admit it, but scorned it, not wishing to cast 
himself all at once upon miracles; but when 
it continued to do this, and pointed to their 
work (kai 7d épyov édeixvv) “ who preach unto us 
the way of salvation,” then he commanded it 
to come out. For it says, ‘Paul being 
grieved, turned and said to the spirit, I com- 
mand thee in the name of Jesus Christ to 
come out of her. And he came out the same 
‘hour. (@) 7 And when her masters saw that 
the hope of their gains was gone, they caught 
Paul and Silas.” (v. 18, 19.) (@) So then 
Paul did all, both miracles and teaching, but 
of the dangers Silas also is partaker. And 
why says it, “ But Paul being grieved?” It 
means, he saw through the malice of the 
demon, as he saith, “ For we are not ignorant 
of his devices.” (2 Cor. ii. 11.) (0) “ And when 
her masters saw that the hope of their gains 
was gone.” Everywhere money the cause 
of evils. Othat heathen cruelty! they wished 
the girl to be still a demoniac, that they might 
make money by her. ‘They caught Paul and 
Silas,” it says, “and dragged them into the 
marketplace unto the rulers, and brought 
them unto the magistrates, saying, These 
men, being Jews, do exceedingly trouble our 
city!” (v. 20): by doing what? Then why 
did you not drag them (hither) before this? 
“Being Jews:” the name was in bad odor. 
“ And teach customs, which are not lawful for 





pavtixdv, In later times the power of the ventriloquist was 
attributed to such a Pythonic spirit (as by Plutarch) and the 
LXX. render the word 318 by éyyaorpiuvOos in accordance 
with this view. Meyer maintains that this damsel had the 
power of ventriloquism which the people attributed to a 
mvevua TUOwva. The apostle did not share this opinion but 
treated the case as one of demoniacal possession.—G. B. S. 

1B, and Cat. éBovAeto Aotrov aftdmicroyv éavTov (B. avrov) 
movetv. The other Mss, éBovAeto (€Bovdeveto A. C.) yap min aé. 
avrov movety.s wished to make him (Paul) not credible. That 
the former is the true reading, is shown by what follows: tva 
oTyon Te Unép éavTov « i. e., to gain credit with the believers in 
order to deceive them afterwards. In the next clause, we 
read with Cat. and Sav. Ta xa’ éavrod, our Mss, éavtovs, and 
so the other Edd. 

2 The scribe has copied the parts in the order 1, 3, 5: 


2, 4, 6. 
See p. 213, note °. pte 
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us to receive, neither to observe, being 
Romans.” (v. 21.) They made a charge of 
treason of it (sic Kafociwow jyayov). (é) Why 
did they not say, Because they cast out the 
demon, they were guilty of impiety against 
God? For this was a defeat to them: but 
instead of that, they have recourse to a charge 
of treason (émi kafociwow): like the Jews when 
they said, “We have no king but Cesar: 
whoso maketh himself a king speaketh against 
Cesar.” (John xix. 14,-12:)@) *Andemme 
multitude rose up together against them: and 
the magistrates rent off their clothes, and 
commanded to beat them.” (v. 22.) O the 
irrational conduct! They did not examine, 
did not allow them to speak. And yet, such 
a miracle having taken place, ye ought to 
have worshipped them, ought to have held 
them as saviors and benefactors. For if 
money was what ye wished, why, having found 
so great wealth, did ye not run to it? This 
makes you more famous, the having power to 
cast out demons than the obeying them. Lo, 
even miracles, and yet love of money was 
mightier. (7) ‘And when they had laid 
many stripes upon them, they cast them into 
prison.”—great was their wrath—‘“ charging 
the jailer to keep them safely” (v. 23): 
“who, having received such a charge, thrust 
them into the inner prison, and made their 
feet fast in the stocks.” (v. 24.) Observe, 
he also again thrust them into the “inner” 
prison: and this too was done providentially, 
because® there was to be a great miracle.* 


(Recapitulation.) “Out of the city.” (v. 13.) 
The place was convenient for hearing’ the 
word, aloof from troubles and dangers. (6) 
“On the sabbath.” As there was no work 
going on, they were more attentive to what 
was spoken. (a) “And a certain woman, 
named Lydia, a seller of purple” (v. 14): 
observe how the writer of the history is not 
ashamed of the occupations (of the converts ): 
(c) moreover neither was this city of the Phil- 
ippians a great one. Having learnt these 
things, let us also be ashamed of.no man. 
Peter abides with a tanner (ch. ix. 43): (Paul) 
with a woman who was a seller of purple, and 
a foreigner. Where is pride? ‘ Whose heart 
the Lord opened.” Therefore we need God, 





8 Edd. have ’Emevdy yap, and join this sentence wi 
i ; 5 s ith the fol- 
lowing. The compiler of the Catena perceived that the Re- 
capitulation begins with the next sentence. which he therefore 
give ee Ve 385 pee te Pes tapeats it wrongly under v. 24.— 
. text, inserts the > (Se aT) in, 4 
ee mev kK. T. A, before Tvin, ., 
* This is the first recorded instance of the i 
Th ersecution of 
Christians by the Roman power. Hitherto ee persecutions 
have proceeded from the Jews and here it is inflicted upon 
Cn tans betas s they are considered to be Jews who 
€ now under special disfavor, having been sh 
banished from Rome by Claudius.—G, Bes. Sees 
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to open the heart: but God opens the hearts 
that are willing: for there are hardened hearts 
to be seen. “So that she attended to the 
things which were spoken of Paul.” The 
opening, then, was God’s work, the attending 
was hers: so that it was both God’s doing 
and man’s. And she was baptized (v. 15), 
and receives the Apostles with such earnest- 
ness of entreaty; with more than that used by 
Abraham. And she speaks of no other token 
than that whereby she was saved (Gen. xviii. 
3): she says not, “If ye have judged me” a 
great, a devout woman; but what? “ faithful 
to the Lord:” if to the Lord, much more to 
you. “If ye have judged me:” if ye do not 
doubt it. And she says not, Abide with me, 
but, “‘Come into my house and abide:” with 
great earnestness (she says it). Indeed a 
faithful woman!—“A certain damsel pos- 
sessed with a spirit of Python.” (v. 16.) 
Say, what is this demon? The god, as they 
call him, Python: from the place he is so 
called. Do you mark that Apollo also#is a 
demon? And (the demon) wished to bring 
them into temptation: (therefore) to provoke 
them, “the same followed Paul and us, and 
cried, saying, These men are the servants of 
the most high God, which show unto us the 
way of salvation.” (v. 17.) O thou accursed, 
thou execrable one! if then thou knowest that 
it is “ His way of salvation” that “they show,” 
why dost thou not come out freely? But just 
what Simon wished, when he said, “ Give me, 
that on whomsoever I lay my hands, he may 
receive the Holy Ghost” (ch. viii. 19), the 
same did this demon: since he saw them 
becoming famous, here also he plays the hyp- 
ocrite: by this means he thought to be allowed 
to remain in the body, if he should preach the 
same things. But if Christ “receive not 
testimony from man,” (John v. 34), meaning 
John, much less from a demon. “ Praise is 
not comely in the mouth of a sinner” (Ecclus. 
xv. 9), much less from a demon. For? that 
they preach is not of men, but of the Holy 
Ghost. Because they did not act in a spirit 
of boasting. ‘And Paul being grieved,” etc. 
By their clamor and shouting they thought to 
alarm them (the magistrates) : saying, ‘‘ These 
men do exceedingly trouble our city.” (v. 
18-20.) What sayest thou? Dost thou 
believe the demon? Why not here also? He 
saith, They are ‘“‘servants of the most high 
God;” thou sayest, “They exceedingly 
trouble our city:” he saith, ““They show us 

1 Here mod. text. ‘‘ But let us look over again what has 
been said. ‘A woman,’ it says, ‘a seller of purple,’ mW’ etc. 

2 Mss. and Edd. 7d yap xypvtrew ovK avOpHmrwy adda Tiv. 
*Eet ody aAalovixas éroiovy Bowrtes kK. T. A. The passage needs 
emendation. We read ovx for ovv. ‘‘ They did not catch at 


praise, least of all from a demon: for they were no braggarts, 
knowing that the power to preach was not of men,”’ etc. 











the way of salvation;” thou sayest, “ They 
teach customs which are not lawful for us to 
receive.” (v, 21.) Observe, how they do not 
attend even to the demon, but look only to 
one thing, their covetousness. But observe 
them (Paul and Silas), how they do not an- 
swer, nor plead for themselves; (4) “For 
when,” saith he, “I am weak, then am I 
strong. My grace is sufficient for thee, for 
My strength is made perfect in weakness” 
(2 Cor. xii. 9): so that by reason of their 
gentleness also they should’ be admired. (a) 
‘And the magistrates,” etc., “charging the 
jailer to keep them safely ” (v. 22): that they 
may be the means ®* of a greater miracle. (c) 
The stricter the custody, the greater the mir- 
acle. It was probably from the wish to cut 
short the disturbance, that the magistrates did 
these things; because they saw the crowd 
urgent, and wished to stay their passion at 
the instant, therefore they inflicted the stripes : 
at the same time it was their wish to hear the 
matter, and that was why they cast them into 
prison and gave charge “to keep them safely.” 
And, it says, “he made them fast in the 
stocks” (v. 24), (ro gov) as we should say, 
the nervum (vépBov). 

What tears do not these things call for! 
(Think) what they suffer, while we (live) in 
luxury, we in theatres, we perishing and 
drowning (in dissolute living), seeking always 
idle amusement, not enduring to suffer pain 
for Christ, not even as far as words, not even 
as far as talk. These things I beseech you 
let us ever call to mind, what things they 
suffered, what things they endured, how undis- 
mayed they were, how unoffended. They 
were doing God’s work, and suffered these 
things! ‘They did not say, Why do we preach 
this, and God does not take our part? But 
even this was a benefit to them, even apart 4 
from the truth, in the thing itself; it made 
them more vigorous, stronger, intrepid. 
“Tribulation worketh endurance.” (Rom. v. 
4.) Then let us not seek loose and dissolute 
living. For as in the one case the good is 
twofold, that the sufferers are made strong, 
and that the rewards are great; so in the 
other the evil is twofold, that such are ren- 


dered more enervated, and that it is to no 


3 iva petGovos Oavparos aitior yévwvTar. B, Cat. Sav. marg. 
The other Mss. read tva peigovos aévor Oavp. y., “* They forbear 
to answer, so as to become worthy of more admiration.”’ 
Hence this clause has been transposed. We refer it to v. 23. 
“The magistrates give order for their safe custody, thereby 
becoming the means of a greater miracle.”’ 

4 C., kat xwpis tis aAnderas, év adTG TO mpdywatr. A. and 
mod. text, cat x. THs Bonveias ait. Td. mp., “even without the 
Divine succour, even though that had been withheld, yet their 
sufferings were z/so facto a benefit.’’ But this alteration is 
not necessary. ‘‘Even apart from the Truth which they 
preached,—irrespectively of the fact that they were preachers 
of the Truth—their sufferings were a benefit. Even though 
they were deceived, and not preachers of the Truth, they 
gained by suffering : it made them strong,”’ etc. 
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good, but only evil. For nothing can be 
more worthless than a man who passes all his 
time in idleness and luxury. For the man 
untried, as the saying is, is also unapproved ; 
unapproved not only in the contests, but also 
in everything else. Idleness is a useless 
thing, and in luxury itself nothing is so un- 
suited to the end proposed as the leading a 
luxurious life: for it palls with satiety, so 
that neither the enjoyment of the viands is so 
great, nor the enjoyment of relaxation, but all 
becomes vapid, and runs to waste. 

Then let us not seek after this. For if we 
will consider which has the pleasanter life, he 
that is toiled and hardworked, or he that lives 
in luxury, we shall find it to be the former. 
For in the first place,! the bodily senses are 
neither clear nor sound, but dull (yaiva:) and 
languid ; and when those are not right, even of 
health there is plainly no enjoyment. Which 
is the useful horse, the pampered or the 
exercised ? which the serviceable ship, that 
which sails, or that which lies idle? which the 
best water, the running or the stagnant? 
which the best iron, that which is much used, 
or that which does no work? does not the 
one shine bright as silver, while the other 
becomes all over rusty, useless, and even 
losing some of its own substance? The like 
happens also to the soul as the consequence 
of idleness: a kind of rust spreads over it, 
and corrodes both its brightness and every- 
thing else. How then shall one rub off this 
rust? With the whetstone of tribulations: so 
shall one make the soul useful and fit for all 
things. Else, how, I ask, will she be able to 
cut off the passions, with her edge turned 
(avax2éonc) and bending like lead? How 
shall she wound the devil?—And then to 
whom can such an one be other than a dis- 
gusting spectacle—a man cultivating obesity, 
dragging himself along like a seal? I speak 
not this of those who are naturally of this 
habit, but of those who by luxurious living 
have brought their bodies into such a condi- 
tion, of those who are naturally of a spare 
habit. The sun has risen, has shot forth his 
bright beams on all sides, and roused up each 
person to his work : the husbandman goes forth 
with his spade, the smith with his hammer, 
and each artisan with his several instruments, 
and you will find each handling his. proper 
tools ; the woman also takes either her distaff 
or her webs: while he, like the swine, imme- 
diately at the first dawn goes forth to feed his 
belly, seeking how he may provide sumptuous 


1 As no “secondly ” follows this ‘“‘ first,’’ the scribes have 
supplied the seeming deficiency: thus N. (Sav. marg.) mpa@tov 
meéy OTL TO THma avemiTHOELov Tpds TAVTA Kal ExvEevevpLaMevoY eaTL* 
devrépov dé ore kai—. Mod. text IIp. mév yap Tov TrovovTov Tb gona 
avTd EkAvTOV Kal TeTAGSNKOS* ETELTA Kai—, 








fare. And yet it is only for brute beasts to 
be feeding from morning to night; and for 
them, because their only use is to be 
slaughtered. Nay, even of the beasts, those 
which carry burdens and admit of being 
worked, go forth to their work while it is yet 
night, But this man, rising from his bed, 
when the (noon-tide) sun has filled the 
market-place, and people are tired of their 
several works, then this man gets up, stretch- 
ing himself out just as if he were indeed 
a hog in fattening, having wasted the fairest 
part of the day in darkness. Then he sits 
there for a long time on his bed, often unable 
even to lift himself up from the last evening’s 
debauch, and having wasted (still) more time 
in this (listlessness), proceeds to adorn him- 
self, and issues forth, a spectacle of unseem- 
liness, with nothing human about him, but 
with all the appearance of a beast with a 
human shape: his eyes rheumy from the 
effect of wine,” * * * while the miserable 
soul, just like the lame, is unable to rise, 
bearing about its bulk of flesh, like an 
elephant. Then he comes ‘and sits in 
(various) places, and says and does such 
things, that it were better for him to be still 
sleeping than to be awake. If it chance that 
evil tidings be announced, he shows himself 
weaker than any girl; if good, more silly than 
any child; on his face there is a perpetual 
yawn. He is a mark for all that would do 
harm, if not for all men, at least for all evil 
passions; and wrath easily excites such a 
man, and lust, and envy, and all other 
passions. All flatter him, all pay court to 
him, rendering his soul weaker than it is 
already: and each day he goes on and on, 
adding to his disease. If he chance to fall 
into any difficulty of business, he becomes dust 
and ashes, * and his silken garments are of 
no help to him. We have not said all this 
without a purpose, but to teach you, that none 
of you should live idly and at random. For 
idleness and luxury are not conducive to work, 
to good reputation, to enjoyment.* For who 
will not condemn such a man? Family, 
friends, kinsfolk (will say), He is indeed a 
very encumbrance of the ground. Such a 
man as this has come into the world to no 
purpose: or rather, not to no purpose, but to 
ill purpose against his own person, to his own 
ruin, and to the hurt of others. But that this 
is more pleasant—let us look to this; for this 
is the question, Well then, what can be less 





2 Mod. text, “his eyes watery, his mouth smelling of wine,” 
It is evident that Chrys. is very imperfectly reported here. 

3 réppa Kai ovis yiverat. Unless there be an hiatus here, the 
meaning is, he has no more solidity in him than so much ashes 
and dust, 

4 Mod. text, mpos Sdfav mdvov, mpos ndovnv: * but only to 
vainglory, to pleasure.” 
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pleasant than (the condition of) a man who 
has nothing to do; what more wretched and 
miserable? Is it not worse than all the fetters 
in the world, to be always gaping and yawn- 
ing, as one sits in the market-place, look- 
ing at the passers by? For the soul, as its 
nature is to be always on the move, cannot 
endure to be at rest. God has made it a 
creature of action: to work is of its very 
nature ; to be idle is against its nature. For 
let us not judge of these things from those 
who are diseased, but let us put the thing itself 
to the proof of fact. Nothing is more hurt- 
ful than leisure, and having nothing to do: in- 
deed therefore hath God laid on us a necessity 
of working: for idleness hurts everything. 
Even to the members of the body, inaction is 
a mischief. Both eye, if it perform not its 
work, and mouth, and belly, and every mem- 
ber that one could mention, falls into the 





worst state of disease: but none so much as 
the soul. But as inaction is an evil, so is 
activity in things that ought to be let alone. 
For just as it is with the teeth, if one eats not, 
one receives hurt to them, and if one eats 
things unfitting, it jars them, and sets them on 
edge :? so it is here; both if the soul be inac- 
tive, and if inactive in wrong things, it loses its 
proper force. Then let us eschew both alike; 
both inaction, and the activity which is worse 
than inaction. And what may that be? Covet- 
ousness,” anger, envyings, and the other 
passions. As regards these, let us make it 
our object to be inactive, in order that we may 
obtain the good things promised to us, through 
the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
with Whom to the Father, together with the 
Holy Spirit, be glory, might, honor, now 
and ever, world without end. Amen. 


HOMEY 24 2CX Vi. 


ACTS XVI. 25, 26. 


*‘ And at midnight Paul and Silas prayed, and sang 
praises unto God: and the prisoners heard them. 
And suddenly there was a great earthquake, so 
that the foundations of the prison were shaken, 
and immediately all the doors were opened, and 
every one’s bands were loosed.” 


Wuart could equal these souls? These 
men had been scourged, had received many 
stripes, they had been misused, were in peril 
of their lives, were thrust into the inner 
prison, and set fast in the stocks: and for all 
this they did not suffer themselves to sleep, 
but kept vigil all the night. Do you mark 
what a blessing tribulation is? But we, in*® 
our soft beds, with none to be afraid of, 
pass the whole night in sleep. But belike 
this is why they kept vigil, because they 
were in this condition. Not the tyranny 
of sleep could overpower them, not the 
smart of pain could bow them, not the fear 
of evil cast them into helpless dejection : 
no, these were the very things that made 
them wakeful; and they were even filled 
with exceeding delight. ‘At . midnight,” 
it says, “ and the prisoners listened to them:” 
it was so strange and surprising! ‘ And 
suddenly there was a great earthquake, so 
that the foundations of the prison were 
shaken, and immediately all the doors were 
opened, and every one’s bands were loosed. 
And the keeper of the prison awaking out 








of his sleep, and seeing the prison doors 
open, drew out his sword, and would have 
killed himself, supposing that the prisoners 
had been fled.” (v. 27.) There was an 
earthquake, that the keeper should be roused 
from sleep, and the doors flew open, that 
he should wonder at what had happened: but 
these things the prisoners saw not: otherwise 
they would all. have fled: * but the keeper 
of the prison was about to slay himself, 
thinking the prisoners were escaped. ‘ But 
Paul cried with a loud voice, saying, Do 
thyself no harm: for we are all here.” (v. 
28.) (6) “Then he called for lights, and 
sprang in, and came trembling, and fell 
down before Paul and Silas; and brought 
them out, and said, Sirs, what must I do 


1 rovet avtous Bovxew Kai mmodigy (r. Owdigv). In Jer. xxxi. 
(Gr. xxxviii.) 29, the phrase is oddvres Tay Téxvwv juwdiacav and 
so Hippocrat. uses the verb, aiuwédigv. But as Ed. Par. Ben. 2, 
remarks, the passage of Jer. is sometimes cited with ®pwdiacar, 
eget Athanas. t. ii. 167. Isidor. Pelus. iv. Ep. 4. 

2 Here, Edd. before Par. Ben. 2, adopt the amplified perora- 
tion of D. F. ‘‘ Covetings, wrath, envyings, strifes, grudgings, 
emulations, and all the other passions. In these we ought to 
aim at being inactive, and with all earnestness to do the work 
of the virtues, that we may attain,” etc. 

3 Mod. text ymets dé ovdé ev amadois x. 7. A. but Sav. justly 
rejects ovsé, and even Ben. omits it in the Latin. 

* The explanation of Chrys. that Paul and Silas could not 
have known that the doors were open, else they would have 
escaped, is glean out of harmony with the narrative. The 
unwillingness of Paul (v. 37) to go forth from the prison with- 
out an exphers vindication from the authorities who had im-~ 
prisoned him without just cause, shows that he was not bent 
upon an escape. This would be all the more true in view of 
the miraculous interposition in their behalf.—G, B. S. 
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to be saved?” (v. 29-30.) Do you mark 
how the wonder overpowered him? (a) He 
wondered more at Paul’s kindness; he was 
amazed at his manly boldness, that he had 
not escaped when he had it in his power, 
that he hindered him from killing himself 
(c) “And they said, believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, and 
thy house. And they spake unto him the word 
of the Lord, and to all that were in his house.” 
(v. 31, 32) and (so) immediately gave proof 
of their kindness towards him. And_ he 
took them the same hour of the night and 
washed their stripes; and was_ baptized, 
he and all his, straightway.” (v. 33.) He 
washed them, and was_ himself baptized, 
he and his house. “And when he had 
brought them into his house, he set meat 
before them, and rejoiced, believing in 
God with all his house. And when it was 
day, the magistrates sent the sergeants, 
saying, Let those men go.” (v. 34, 35.) It 
is likely the magistrates had learnt what had 
happened, and did not dare of themselves 
to dismiss them. ‘And the keeper of the 
prison told these words to Paul, saying, 
the magistrates have sent to let you go: 
now therefore depart, and go in peace, But 
Paul said unto them, they have beaten us 
openly uncondemned, being Romans, and 
have cast us into prison; and now do they 
thrust as out privily? nay verily; but let 
them come themselves and fetch us out. 
And the sergeants told these words unto the 
magistrates: and they feared, when they 
heard that they were Romans. And_ they 
came and besought them, and brought them 
out, and desired them to depart out of the 
city. And they went out of the prison, and 
entered into the house of Lydia: and when 
they had seen the brethren, they comforted 
them, and departed.” (v. 36-40.) Even? 
upon the declaration of the magistrates Paul 
does not go out, but for the sake both of 
Lydia and the rest he puts them in fear: 
that they may not be supposed to have come 





1 j,e. “ The miracle amazed him. but he was more aston- 
ished at Paul’s boldness, was more moved to admiration by his 
kindness.” But besides the transposition marked by the let- 
ters, the clauses of (@) may perhaps be better re-arranged 
thus: ‘He more marvelled at Paul's boldness, in not escap- 
ing etc., he was amazed at his kindness in hindering,” etc. 

2 The report seems to be defective, but the meaning may 
be, that in taking this high tone with the magistrates the Apos- 
tle was not influenced by personal feelings; but acted thus 
for the assurance of Lydia and the other believers, by letting 
it be seen that they were not set at liberty upon their own 
request. In the recapitulation another consideration is men- 
tioned, viz. in respect of the jailer.—Mod. text ‘ perhaps 
for the sake of Lydia and the other brethren: or also putting 
them in fear that they may not, etc., and that they may set 
the others also in aposture of boldness.” Then, Tpurdody, 
ayarytol, x. 7, A. the third point being kai dyuocia. We reject 
this kat though all our Mss. haveit. We have also trans- 
ferred the ayamyrol, which is out of place here to the begin- 
ning of the recapitulation. 
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out upon their own request, that they may 
set the rest in a posture of boldness. The 
impeachment was twofold: that “being 
Romans,” and ‘ uncondemned,” ‘they had 
openly cast them into prison. You see 
that in many things they took their measures 
as men. 


(Recapitulation) “And at midnight,” etc. 
(v. 25.) Let us compare, beloved, with 
that night these nights of ours, with their 
revellings, their drunkenness, and wanton 
excesses, with their sleep which might as 
well be death, their watchings which are 
worse than sleep. For while some sleep 
without sense or feeling, others lie awake 
to pitiable and wretched purpose, plotting 
deceits, anxiously thinking about money, 
studying how they may be revenged upon 
those who do them wrong, meditating enmity, 
reckoning up the abusive words spoken during 
the day: thus do they rake up the smoulder- 
ing embers of wrath, doing things intolerable.8 
Mark how Peter slept. (ch. xii. 6.) Both 
there, it was wisely ordered (that he should 
be asleep); for the Angel came to-him, 
and it behooved that none should see what 
happened; and on the other hand it was 
well ordered here (that Paul should be 
awake), in order that the keeper of the 
prison might be prevented from killing him- 
self. “And suddenly there was a great 
earthquake.” (v, 26.) And why did no 
other miracle take place? Because this 
was, of all others, the thing sufficient for 
his conversion, seeing he was personally in 
danger: for it is not so much miracles that 
overpower us, as the things which issue in 
our own deliverance. That the earthquake 
should not seem to have come of itself, there 
was this concurrent circumstance, bearing 
witness to it: “the doors were opened, and 
all their bonds were loosed.” And it appears 
in the night-time; for the Apostles did 
not work for display, but for men’s salvation 
‘“ And the keeper of the prison,” etc. (v. 27.) 
The keeper was not an evil-disposed man 
that he “thrust them into the inner prison,” 
(v. 24) was because of his “having received 
such a command,” not of himself. The man ‘4 





_ 3 a adopnta épyacouevor: perhaps, ‘‘in imagination wreak- 
ing upon their enemies an intolerable revenge.’ u 
od. text 


“And why did not Paul shout before this? 
The man was all ina tumult of perturbation, and would not 
have received (what was said). Therefore whenhe saw him 
about to kill himself, he is beforehand with him, and shouts 
saying, * We are all here.” Therefore also, ‘* Havin asked,”’ 
it says, for lights, he sprang in, and fell before Paul and 
Silas.” The keeper falls at the feet of the prisoner. And he 
brings them out, and says, ‘*Sirs,”’ etc. But the question, Aca 
Tt MN. ™po TovTov; evidently cannot be meant for éBéycev 6 
TlavAos. The meaning is, ‘‘Why did he not sooner ask, 
What shall I do tobe saved ?’ Obsenre. his first impulse is 
to kill himself—such was the tumult of his thoughts. Sud- 
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was all in a tumult of perturbation. ‘“ What 
shall I do to be saved?” he asks. Why 
not before this? Paul shouted, until he saw, 
and is beforehand with him saying, ‘“ We 
are all here. And having called for lights,” 
it says, “he sprang in, and fell down at 
the feet” of the prisoner; he, the prison- 
keeper, saying, “Sirs, what must I do to be 
saved?” (v. 28-30.) Why, what had they said ? 
Observe, he does not, on finding himself 
safe, think all is well; he is overcome with 
awe at the miraculous power. 

Do you mark* what happened in the 
former case, and what here? There a girl 
was released from a spirit, and they cast 
them into prison, because they had lib- 
erated her from the spirit. Here, they 
did but show the doors standing open, and 
it opened the doors of his heart, it loosed two 
sorts of chains; that (prisoner)? kindled 
the (true) light; for the light in his heart 
was shining. “ And he sprang in, and fell 
before them;’ and he does not ask, How is 
this? What is this? but straightway he 
says, “‘ What must I do to be saved?” What 
then answers Paul? ‘Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, thou 
and thine house.” (v. 31.) For this above 
all, wins men: that one’s house also should 
be saved. ‘And they spake the word to him, 
and to all that were in his house. And 
he took them the same hour of the night, 
and washed their stripes,” etc. (v. 32, 33), 
washed them and was washed: those he 
washed from their stripes, himself was washed 
from his sins: he fed and was fed.* “ And 
rejoiced,” it says: although there was nothing 
but words only and good hopes: “having 
believed in God with all his house (v. 34): 
this was the token of his having believed— 
that he was released of all. What worse than 





denly awaked, he sees the doors Se and supposes the pris- 
oners were escaped. Therefore Paul shouted to him, to re- 
assure him on that point, until he could satisfy himself with 
his own eyes: as, it says, ‘He called for lights,’ for that pur- 
pose : and then indeed, relieved of that fears he is overcome 
with awe: and falls down at the feet of his prisoner saying, 
‘What shallI do to be saved?’ Why, what had they said? 
Nothing more: but the religious awe now seizes him: for he 
does not think all is right and no need to trouble himself any 
further, because he finds himself safe from the tem oral dan- 
ger.’ For this is the meaning of opa avrov ovk, érerdn Steowitn, 
@ri rovTw oTépyovTa, GAAG THY Svvayiy exmAayévTa: not as Ben. 
vide illum non ab hoc diligere quod servatus esset, sed quod de 
virtute obstupesceret. ; 

1 This is the sequel to what was said above: “It is not so 
much miracles that overpower or convince us (aipet), as the 
sense of benefits received.’’ For, they saw the miracle of 
dispossession wrought upon the girl, and they cast the doers 
of it into prison: whereas here the jailer sees but the doors 
open (the prisoners safe, the Apostle’s manliness in not escap- 
ing, and their kindness to himself), and he is converted. The 
doors were open, and the door of his heart (like Lydia’s) was 
opened: the prisoner’s chains were loosed, and worse chains 
were loosed from himself: he called for a light, but the true 
light was lighted in his own heart. bis 

2 FWev éxetvos To Has. Edd. (from D. F.) éxeivo. y 

3 Ope We ai érpddy. probably meaning the Holy Eucharist 
immediately after the baptism. So above p. 219, Togavra 
uoTHpia, in the case of Lydia. 
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a jailer, what more ruthless, more savage? 
He entertained them with great honor. Not, 
because he was safe, he made merry, but, 
having believed God. (a) “Believe on the 
Lord,” said the Apostle: therefore it is that 
the writer here says, “ Having believed.t—(¢) 
Now therefore,” it says, “depart, and go in 
peace” (v. 36): that is, in safety, fearing 
no man. (4) “But Paul said unto them” 
(v. 37): that he may not seem to be receiving 
his liberty as one condemned, and as one 
that has done wrong: therefore it is that he 
says, ‘‘Having openly beaten us uncon- 
demned,” etc.—that it may not be matter 
of grace on their part. (e) And _ besides, 
they wish the jailer himself to be out of 
danger, that he may not be called to account 
for this afterwards. And they do not say, 
“Having beaten us,” who have wrought 
miracles: for they (the magistrates) did not 
even heed these: but, that which was most 
effectual to shake their minds, “ uncondemned, 
and being Romans.” (¢) Observe how 
diversely grace manages things: how Peter 
went out, how Paul, though both were 
Apostles. “They feared,” (v. 38) it says: 
because the men were Romans, not because 
they had unjustly cast them into prison,* 
“And besought them to depart out of the 
city” (v. 39): begged them as a favor. 
And they went to the house of Lydia, and 
having confirmed her, so departed. For it 
was not right to leave their hostess in distress 
and anxiety. But they went out, not in 
compliance: with the request of those rulers, 
but hasting to the preaching: the city having 
been sufficiently benefited by the miracle > 
for it was fit they should not be there any 
longer. For in the absence of them that 
wrought. it, the miracle appeared greater, 
itself crying out more loudly: the faith of the 
jailer was a voice in itself. What equal to 
this? He is put in bonds, and looses, being 
bound: looses a twofold bond: him that 
bound him, he looses by being bound. These 
are indeed works of (supernatural) grace. 

(7) Let us constantly bear in mind this 
jailer, ° not the miracle: how, prisoner as he 


4 Edd. ‘‘ Having believed, that he may not seem to be 
liberated,” etc., as if this (4) were said of the jailer. (Here 
again the method of the derangement is 1, 3,5: 2, 4,6: asin 
p. 213, note 5, 220, note 2). 

* Tn two respects the treatment of Paul and Silas at Philippi 
was unjust. It was contrary to natural justice to punish them 
“ uncondemned’’—without a fairand impartial trial. Moreover 
the Lex Valeria (254 U. C.) forbade the punishment of Roman 
citizens with whips and rods. It was this last violation of 
law which, upon reflection, the magistrates wished to hush up, 
Hence their eager desire that Paul and Silas go free forthwith. 
Every hour of detention was an accusation against them- 
selves.—G. B.S. 

5 All our Mss. SecpodvAakos, but Savile decudrov, adopted 
by Ben. We retain the old reading—Mod. text ‘‘ What say 
the heathen? how being a prisoner,’ etc. Then: ‘Kat 
tiva, pyai, mevcOAvar éxpyv, » wrapov «.7. A. And what man 
(say they) was (more) to be persuaded than, etc. Moreover, 
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was (the Apostle), persuaded his jailer. 
say the heathen? “And of what things,” say 
they, “‘was such a man as this to be per- 
suaded—a vile, wretched creature, of no 
understanding, full of all that is bad and noth- 
ing else, and easily brought over to anything? 
For these, say they, are the things, a tanner, a 
purple-seller, an eunuch, slaves, and women 
believed.” This is what they say, What 
then will they be able to say, when we produce 
the men of rank and station, the centurion, 
the proconsul, those from that time to the 
present, the rulers themselves, the emperors ? 
But for my part, I speak of something else, 
greater than this: let us look to these very 
persons of no consideration. “And where is 
the wonder?” say you. Why, this, I say, is 
a wonder. For, if a person be persuaded 
about any common things, it is no wonder: 
but if resurrection, a kingdom of heaven, a 
life of philosophic self-command, be the sub- 
jects, and, discoursing of these to persons of 
mean consideration, one persuades them, it 
will be more wonderful than if one persuadéd 
wise men. For when there is no danger at- 
tending the things of which one persuades 
people, then (the objector) might with some 
plausibility allege want of sense on their part : 
but when (the preacher) says—to the slave, as 
you will have it—‘“If thou be persuaded bv 
me, it is at thy peril, thou wilt have all men for 
thine enemies, thou must die, thou must suffer 
evils without number,” and yet for all this, 
convinces that man’s soul, there can be no 
more talk here of want of sense. Since, if 
indeed the doctrines contained what was 
pleasant, one might fairly enough say this: but 
if, what the philosohers would never have 
chosen to learn, this the slave does learn, 
then is the wonder greater. And, if you will, 
let us bring before us the tanner himself, and 
see what were the subjects on which Peter 
conversed with him: or if you will, this same 
jailer. What then said Paul to him? “ That 
Christ rose again,” say you; “that there is a 
resurrection of the dead, and a kingdom: and 
he had no difficulty in persuading him, a man 


they allege this also: for who but a tanner tis yap 4 


Bupoevs) . .. . believed ?”’—We take riva to be acc. plur. sc. 
déyuata. The heathen objection is this, You may see by the 
character of the first converts, such as this jailer, what is the 
character of the doctrines: ‘‘ Since what doctrines behooved 
(a man like this) to be persuaded of ?’’ St. Chrys, says, ‘‘ Let 
us bear in mind this jailer—not to dwell upon the miracle, but 
to consider how his prisoner persuaded him: how he induced 
a man like this not only toreceive the doctrines, but to sub- 
mit to the self-denying rule of the Gospel. The heathen raise 
a prejudice against the Gospel from the very fact, that such 
men as these were converted. What, say they, must be the 
teaching to be received by a wretched creature like this jailer ? 
The doctrines were well matched with their first converts, 
tanner, purple-seller, eunuch,” etc. (Soin the remarkable 
argument on this same subject in the Morale of Howz. vii. in 
1 Cor. p. 62, E. “but it is objected: Those who were con- 
vinced by them were slaves, women, nurses, eunuchs;”’ 
whence it seems, as here, that the case of the eunuch, Acts 
viii. was made a reproach, as if he must needs be a person of 
inferior understanding), 
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easily led to anything.” How? Said he 
nothing about the mode of life; that he must 
be temperate, that he must be superior to 
money, that he must not be unmerciful, that he 
must impart of his good things to others? 
For it cannot be said, that the being persuaded 
to these things also was from the want of 
power of mind; no, to be brought to all this 
required a great soul. For be it so, that as 
far as the doctrines went, they were rendered 
more apt to receive these by their want of 
intelligence: but to accept such a virtuous, 
self-denying rule of life, how could that be 
owing to any defect of understanding? So 
that the less understanding the person may 
have, if nevertheless he is persuaded to 
things, to which even philosophers were 
unable to persuade their fellow-philosophers, 
the greater the wonder—when women and 
slaves are persuaded of these truths, and prove 
it by their actions, of which same truths the 
Platos and all the rest of them were never 
able to persuade any man. And why say I, 
“any man?” Say rather, not themselves 
even: on the contrary, that money is not to be 
despised, Plato persuaded (his disciples) by 
getting, as he did, such an abundance of 
property, and golden rings, and goblets; and 
that the honor to be had from the many is 
not to be despised, this Socrates himself 
shows, for all that he may philosophize without 
end on this point: for in everything he did, 
he had an eye to fame. And if you were 
conversant with his discourses, I might go at 
great length into this subject, and show what 
a deal of insincerity (eipwreiav) there was in 
them,—if at least we may believe what his 
disciple says of him,—and how that all his 
writings have their ground-work in vainglory. 
But, leaving them, let us direct the discourse 
to our own selves. For besides the things 
that have been said, there is this also to be 
added, that men were persuaded of these 
things to their own peril. Be not thou 
therefore shameless, but let us think over 
that night, the stocks, and the hymns of praise. 
This let us also do, and we shall open for 
ourselves—not a prison, but—heaven. If we 
pray, we shall be able even to open heaven. 
Elias both shut and opened heaven by prayer. 
(James v.17.) There is a prison in heaven 
also. “‘ Whatsoever,” He saith, “ye shall bind 
on earth, shall be bound in heaven.” (Matt. 
xvi. 19.) Let us pray by night, and we shall 
loose these bonds. For that prayers loose 
sins, let that widow convince us, let that 
friend convince us, who at that untimel 
hour of the night persists and knocks (Luke 
xl. 5): let Cornelius convince us, for, “thy 
prayers,” it says, “and thine alms are come up 
before God.” (ch. x. 4.) Let Paul convince 
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us, who says, ‘Now she that is a widow 
indeed and desolate, trusteth in God, and con- 
and day.” 
(1 Tim. v. 5.) If he speaks thus of a widow, 
a weak woman, much more would he of men. 
I have both before discoursed to you on 
this, and now repeat it : let us arouse ourselves 
during the night: though thou make not 
many prayers, make one with watchfulness, 
and it is enough, I ask no more: and if not 
at midnight, at any rate at the first dawn. 
Show that the night is not only for the body, 
but also for the soul: do not suffer it to pass 
idly, but make this return to thy Master: nay 
rather (the benefit) itself returns to thee. 
Say, if we fall into any difficult strait, to whom 
do we not make request? and if we soon 
obtain our request, we breathe freely again. 
What a boon were it for thee, to have a friend 
to go to with thy request, who shall be ready 
to take it as a kindness, and to be obliged to 
thee for thy asking? What a boon, not to have 
to go about and seek one to ask of, but to find 
one ready? to have no need of others through 
whom thou mayest solicit? What could be 
greater than this? Since here is (One who 
then does most, when we make not our 
requests of others than Himself: just as a 
sincere friend then most complains of us for 
not trusting in his friendship, when we ask of 
others to make request to him. Thus also let 
“But what,” you will ask, “if I 
should have offended Him?” Cease to give 
offence, and weep, and so draw near to Him, 
and thou wilt quickly render Him propitious 
as to thy former sins. Say only, I have 
offended : say it from thy soul and with a sin- 
cere mind, and all things are remitted to thee. 
Thou dost not so much desire thy sins to be for- 
given, as He desires to forgive thee thy sins. 
In proof that thou dost not so desire it, con- 
sider that thou hast no mind either to practice 
vigils, or to give thy money freely: but He, 


that He might forgive our sins, spared not His 


Only-begotten and True Son, the partner of 
His throne. Seest thou how He more desires 
to forgive thee thy sins (than thou to be for- 
given)? Then let us not be slothful, nor 
put off this any longer. He is merciful and 
good: only let us give Him an opportunity. 
And (even) this (He seeks), only that we 
may not become unprofitable, since even 
without this He could have freed us from 
them: but like as we (with the same view) 
devise and arrange many things for our 
servants to do,so does He in the matter of 
our salvation. ‘Let us anticipate His face 





1 orw Kat Hues which mod. text needlessly expands into: 
‘(Thus also we) act in the case of those who ask of us: we 
then most oblige them, when they approach us by themselves 
not by others.” 
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with thanksgiving.” (Ps. xcv. 2. “Let us. 
come before His presence.” E. V.), since He 
is good and kind, But if thou call not upon 
Him, what will He do? Thou dost not choose 
to say, Forgive; thou wilt not say it from thy 
heart, but with thy mouth only. What is it, 
to call in truth? (To call) with purpose of 
heart, with earnestness, with a sincere mind; 
just as men say of perfumes, “This is genuine, 
and has nothing spurious,” so here. He who 
truly calls on Him, he who truly prays to 
Him, continually attends to it, and desists 
not, until he obtain (his request): but he who 
does itin a merely formal manner (dgoowbuevoc), 
and even this only by way of fulfilling a law, 
does not call in truth. Whosoever thou art, 
say not only, “I am a sinner,” but be earnest 
also to rid thyself of this character; say not 
this only, but also grieve. If thou grievest, 
thou art in earnest : if thou art not in earnest, 
thou grievest not: if thou grievest not, thou 
triflest. What sort of man is he who shall 
say, “I am sick,” and not to do all to be 
freed from his sickness? A mighty weapon 
is Prayer. ‘“Ifye,” saith the Lord, “know how 
to give good gifts to your children, how much 
more your Father?” (Luke xi. 13.) Then 
wherefore art thou unwilling to approach 
Him? He loves thee, He is of more power 
than all besides. Both willing is He and able, 
what is there to hinder? Nothing. But then, 
on our part, let us draw near with faith, draw 
near, offering the gifts that He desires, for- 
getfulness of wrongs, kindness, meekness. 
Though thou be a sinner, with boldness shalt 
thou ask of Him forgiveness of thy sins, if 
thou canst show that this has been done by 
thyself: but though thou be righteous, and 
possess not this virtue of forgetfulness of 
injuries, thou art none the better for it. It 
cannot be that a man who has forgiven his 
neighbor should not obtain perfect forgive- 
ness: for God is beyond comparison more 
merciful than we. What sayest thou? If 
thou sayest, ““I.have been wronged, I have 
subdued my anger, I have endured the onset 
of wrath because of Thy command, and dost 
Thou not forgive?? Full surely He will for- 
give: and this is plain toall, Therefore let us 
purge our soul from all resentment. This is 
sufficient for us, in order that we may be 
heard; and let us pray with watching and 
much perseverance, that having enjoyed His 
bountiful mercy, we may be found worthy of 
the good things promised, through the grace 
and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, with 
Whom to the Father, together with the Holy 
Spirit, be glory, might, honor, now and ever, 
world without end. Amen. 








2 Kat ov ovK adins ; Mod. text, ovk adjoer kai avrds ; “ will 
not He also forgive ?” 
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ACTS XVils 1525.3; 


“ Now when they had passed through Amphipolis and 
Apollonia, they came to Thessalonica, where was 
a synagogue of the Jews: and Paul, as his manner 
was, went in unto them, and three sabbath days 
reasoned with them out of the Scriptures, opening 
and alleging that Christ must needs have suffered, 
and risen again from the dead; and that this 
Jesus, whom I preach unto you, is Christ.” 


AGaINn they haste past the small cities, and 
press on to the greater ones, since from those 
_ the word was to flow asfrom a fountain into 
the neighboring cities. “And Paul, as his 
manner was, went into the synagogue of the 
Jews.” Although he had said, “We turn to 
the Gentiles” (ch. xili. 46), he did not leave 
these alone: such was the longing affection 
he had towards them. For hear him saying, 
‘Brethren, my heart’s desire and prayer to 
God for Israel is, that they might be saved” 
(Rom. x. 1): and, “I wished myself accursed 
from Christ for my brethren.” (ib. ix. 3.) 
But he did this* because of God’s promise 
andthe glory: and this, that it might not be 
a cause of offence to the Gentiles. ‘“ Open- 
ing,” it says, “from the Scriptures, he rea- 
soned with them for three sabbaths, putting 
before them that the Christ must suffer.” Do 
thou mark how before all other things he 
preaches the Passion: so little were they 
ashamed of it, knowing it to be the cause of 
salvation. ‘ And some of them believed, and 
consorted with Paul and Silas; and of the 
devout Greeks a great multitude, and of the 
chief women not a few.” (v. 4.) The writer 
mentions only the sum and substance of the 
discoursing: he is not given to redundancy, 
and does not on every occasion report the 
sermons. ‘But the Jews which believed not 
(the best. texts omit “which believed not”), 
moved with envy, took unto them certain 
lewd fellows of the baser sort, and gathered a 
company, and set all the city on an uproar, 
and assaulted the house of Jason, and sought 
to bring them out to the people. And when 








1 This seems meant to refer to the sequel of the passage cited, 
Rom, ix. 4. ‘‘ who are Israelites, to whom pertaineth the adop- 
tion and ¢he glory ...and the promises.” then todTo émoier re- 
fers to éBovAduyp, indicatively, ‘* 1 wished:” but cai rodro (mod. 
text omits Tovro), ‘‘ And this solicitude he showed for the sake 
of the Gentiles also, to whom the unbelief of the Jews might 
be a stumbling-block :’’—unless «at tovto refers tov. 3, the 
discourse of Christ’s death and resurrection—that the Cross 
might not be an offence to the devout Greeks. 








they found them not, they drew Jason and 
certain brethren unto the rulers of the city, 
crying, These that have turned the world 
upside down are come hither also; whom 
Jason hath received : and these all do contrary 
to the decrees of Czesar, saying that there is 
another king, one Jesus.” (v. 5-7.) Oh! 
what an accusation! again they get up a 
charge of treason against them, “ saying, there 
is another king (one) Jesus. And they 
troubled the people and the rulers of the city, 
when they heard these things. And when 
they had taken security of Jason, and of the 
other, they let them go.” (v. 8, 9.) A man 
worthy to be admired, that he put himself into 
danger, and sent them away from it. ‘“ And 
the brethren immediately sent away Paul and 
Silas by night unto Berea: who coming 
thither went into the synagogue of the Jews. 
These were more noble,” it says, “than they 
of Thessalonica: more noble,” i. e. more 
gentle (érvecéorepor) (in their behavior): “in 
that they received the word with all read- 
iness,” and this not inconsiderately, but with 
a strictness wherein? was no passion, “ search- 
ing the Scriptures whether these things were 
so.” (v. 10, 11.) “Therefore many of them 
believed ; also of honorable women which 
were. Greeks, and of men, not a few. But 
when the Jews of Thessalonica had knowl- 
edge that the word of God was preached of 
Paul at Berea, they came thither also, and 
stirred up the people. And then immediately 
the brethren sent away Paul to go as it were 
to the sea: but Silas and Timotheus abode 
there still.” (v. 12-14.) See how he at one 
time gives way, at another presses on, and in 
many things takes his measures upon human 
considerations. “And they that conducted 
Paul brought him unto Athens: and receiving 
a commandment unto Silas and Timotheus for 
to come to him with speed, they departed.” 


EEE 


2 weTa axptBelas évda mados ovx Hv. It is not easy to see 
what else this can mean. Below in the Recapineias ov puLN 
ovdé ¢yAw.—Mod. text “With exactness they explored the 
Scriptures—for this is the meaning of avéxprvov—wishing from 
them to derive assurance rather concerning the Passion: for 
they had already believed.” The last statement, like some 
other additions in the mod, text, seems to be borrowed from 
the Catena (Ammonius) whence it is adopted also by 
nee but this was certainly not Chrysostom’s mean- 
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(v. 15.) But let us look again at what has 
been said. 


(Recapitulation.) “Three sabbath-days,” 
it says, being the time when they had 
leisure from work, ‘he reasoned with them, 

opening out of the Scriptures” (v. 2): for so 
used Christ also to do: as on many occasions 
we find Him reasoning from the Scriptures, 
and not on all occasions (urging” men) by 
miracles. Because to this} indeed they stood 
in a posture of hostility, calling them 
deceivers and jugglers ; but he that persuades 
men by reasons from the Scriptures, is not 
liable to this imputation. And on many 
occasions we find (Paul) to have convinced 
men simply by force of teaching: and in 
Antioch “the whole city was gathered to- 
gether” (ch. xiii. 44): so? great a thing is 
this also, for indeed this itself is no small 
miracle, nay, it is even a very great one. 
And that they might not think that they did 
it all by their own strength, but rather that 
God permitted it,? two things resulted, 
namely, ‘‘Some of them were persuaded,” 
etc. (¢c) “And of devout Greeks a great 
multitude, and of the chief women not a 
few:” * but those others did the contrary: 
“the ‘Jews moved with envy,” etc. (v. 4, 5) 
(6) and, from the fact that the being called 
was itself a matter of God’s fore-ordering, 
(a) they neither thought great things of them- 
selves as if the triumph were their own, nor 





1 mpds TovTo, i. e. the working of miracles. Not only it did 
not win them: they set themselves against it, taxing the doers 
of the miracles with imposture and magical art, etc.—Mod. 
text ‘‘ For because to Him (rovdrov, Christ) they were opposed, 
and slandered Him that He was a deceiver and juggler, there- 
fore it is that He also reasons from the Scriptures. For he 
that attempts to persuade by miracles alone may well be sus- 
pected : but he that persuades from the Scriptures,”’ etc. 

2 A. B. ovtw péya Tt Kal ToUTO eo7t Kai TO wav. C, omits this: 
we place it after icxvoav in the next sentence, where mod. 
text has it. This thought is brought out more fully below, p. 
230. The persuading men by telling them that which even with 
miracles was hard to believe—a Messiah crucified !—was 
itself a miracle. 

3 GAN 0 Weds cuvexwpyoer, if not corrupt, must mean “ but 
that God permitted all: i.e. that all depended on God’s per- 

‘mission, not on their strength,—dvo éyévero, i. e, some believed 

v. 4.,others opposed, v. 5. The sense is confused in the Mss, 
and Edd. by the transposition of the sentences marked cand 
a. Inc, verse 2is substituted for v. 4, which we restore. In 
6, we read 7@ Te (A. B. 76 Te) oikovomiay civar Kal TO Kadetaar 
for kai t@ kaA. The meaning is, And so by reason of the fact 
that Te KaAetodau is itself oikovouca—that is of God’s ordering, 
according to His own pleasure, who are called and who not— 
the preachers are not left either t6 think too much of them- 
selves when they succeed, ws avrot ckaeAdvtes, nor to be terri- 
fied by failure ws, drevdvvo, as if they were responsible for 
men’s unbelief.—Mod. text, ‘‘And that they ae, not think 
that they did it all by their own strength, God suffers them to 
be driven away (éAavverdar), For two things came of this: 
they neither etc. nor etc, So (much) was even the being 
called a matter of God’s ordering. ‘And of the devout 
Greeks,’ ”’ etc. 

* The ‘‘ devout Greeks” would include such as were Jewish 
proselytes and such as were worshippers of the true God and 
attended the synagogue services, without being connected 
with Judaism. The‘ first women ” were probably female pros- 
elytes to Judaism. These heard the Apostle with interest, but 
the more ardent and fanatical Jews, reinforced by the baser 
element—the loungers from the market place, made a tumult 


of opposition.—G, B. S. 








were terrified as being responsible (for all), 
But how comes it that he said, “That we 
should go unto the heathen, and they unto 
the circumcision” (Gal. ii. 9), and yet dis- 
coursed to the Jews? (a) He did this as a 
thing over and above. (8) For‘ he did 
other things also more than he was obliged. 
For instance, Christ ordained that they 
should “live by the Gospel” (2 Cor. ix. 14; 
i. 17), but our Apostle did it not: Christ 
sent him not to baptize, yet he did baptize. 
Mark how he was equal to all. Peter to the 
circumcision, he to the Gentiles, to the 
greater part. (a) Since if it was necessary 
for him to discourse to Jews, how said he 
again: “For He that wrought effectually in 
him toward the circumcision, the same was 
mighty also in me toward the Gentiles ” 
(Gal. ii, 8)? In the same way as those 
Apostles also had intercourse with the 
Gentiles, though they had been set apart for 
the circumcision, so likewise did our Apostle. 
The more part of his work indeed was with 
the Gentiles: still he did not neglect the 
Jews either, that they might not seem to be 
severed from them. And how was it, you 
will ask, that he entered in the first place into 
the synagogues, as if this were his leading 
object? ‘True; but he persuaded the Gen- 
tiles through the Jews, and from the things 
which he discoursed of to the Jews. And he 
knew, that this was most suitable for the 
Gentiles, and most conducive to belief, 
Therefore he says: ‘Inasmuch as I am the 
‘Apostle of the Gentiles.” (Rom, xi. 13.) And 
his Epistles too all fight against the Jews.— 
That the Christ,” he says, “must needs have 
suffered.” (v. 3.) If there was a necessity 
for His suffering, there was assuredly a 
necessity for His rising again: for the 
former’ was far more wonderful than the 
latter. For if He gave Him up to death 
Who had done no wrong, much rather did 
He raise Him up again. “But the Jews 
which believed not took unto them certain of 
the baser sort, and set all the city on an up- 
roar (v. 5): so that the Gentiles were more 
in number. The Jews thought not them- 
selves enough to raise the disturbance: for 
because they had no reasonable pretext, they 
ever effect such purposes by means of uproar, 
and by taking to themselves base men. 
“And when they found them not,” it says, 
“they haled Jason and certain brethren.” 





4 Between the Exposition and the Moral, the original 
editor or transcriber has thrown together a set of disconnected 
notes. These are here inserted in what seems to be their 
proper connection. In the Mss. and Edd. the parts lie in the 
order as shown by the letters a, B prefixed. 

5 Weadopt the reading of B. éxetvo, ‘tthe suffering; ”’ 
tovrov, “the rising again.” The others, éxetvov, tovro: re- 
versing Chrysostom’s meaning, 
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(v. 6.) O the tyranny! dragged them with- 
out any cause out of their houses. ‘These 
all,” say they, “do contrary to the decrees of 
Cesar” (v. 7): for since they spoke nothing 
contrary to what had been decreed, nor made 
any commotion in the city, they bring them 
under a different charge: “saying that there 
is another .king, one Jesus.* And_ they 
troubled the people,” etc. (v. 8.) And what 
are ye afraid of, seeing He is dead? ({) 
“And when they had taken security,’ etc. 
(v. 9.) See how by giving security Jason 
sent Paul away: so that he gave his life (to 
the hazard) for him.f (a) “ And brethren,” 
etc. (v. 10.) See how the persecutions in 
every case extend the preaching. ‘Now 
these,” it says, ‘‘ were more noble than those 
itm Lhessalonical’’ (v.12) 3... e, they | .were 
not (men) practising base things, but some! 
were convinced, and the others (who were 
not), did nothing (of that sort). (8) “ Daily,” 
it says, ‘searching the Scriptures whether 
these things were so:” not merely upon a 
sudden impetus or (burst of) zeal. ‘“ More 
noble, sit. says: 4. €; in’ point of. virtue. 
(aye @ Vherefore, many of them,” ete.” (wv. 
12.) And here again are Greeks. (8) “ But 
when the Jews of Thessalonica,” etc. (v. 13), 
because there were lewd persons there. And 
‘yet that city was greater. But itis no wonder 
in the greater city the people were worse: 
nay, of course to the greater city there go the 
worse men, where the occasions of disturb- 
ances are many. And as in the body, 
where the disease is more violent for having? 
more matter and fuel, just so is it here. 
(«) But look, I beg you, how their fleeing 
was providentially ordered, not from coward- 
ice: otherwise they would have ceased to 
preach, and would not have exasperated them 
still more. But from this (flight) two things 
resulted: both the rage of those (Jews) was 
quenched, and the preaching spread. But in 
terms befitting their disorderly conduct, he 
says, “‘Agitating the multitude.” (8) Just 


* The accusation is artfully made. They are accused of the 
crimen mayestatés—treason against Czesar, The Jews knew 
well that to accuse them of disturbing their worship or oppos- 
ing their opinions would produce no effect. To arouse the 
Roman feeling against them it was necessary to prevent their 
teaching concerning the Kingship of Jesus so as to make it 
seem to the rulers of this free city as a treasonable doctrine 
against the Roman state.—G. B. S. 

+ “When they had taken security ’’—AdBovtes ro ikavov, a 
legal term—satis/actionem accip~ere, it is doubtful if, as Chrys, 
supposes, Jason became surety in person. The surety was 
more probably a deposit of money and had for its object the 
guaranty that the peace should be kept, and nothing done con- 
trary to the Emperor and the state.—G. B. S. 

1 Mod. text mistaking the meaning, has: ‘But they 
indeed were persuaded, but these do just the contrary, mak- 
ing an uproar among them.” j 

Edd. kadamep yap ev oumart, orav H voaos xadeTwrépa 7, 
TAeiova exer THY UAnv Kat THY Tpodyv. Neander, der herd. 
Chysost. t. i. p. 2. note, corrects the passage thus, cadamep yap 
€v cwHmate 7 vodos xaAEeTwrTépa, OTav TA, EXoL THY VAnv. But A. 
C. preserve the true reading €youga, 
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what was done at Iconium—that they may 
have the additional condemnation of destroy- 
ing others besides themselves. (ch. xiv. 2, 
1g.) This is what Paul says of them: 
‘““Forbidding to preach to the Gentiles, to fill 
up their sins alway, for the wrath is come 
upon them to the uttermost.” (1 Thess. ii. 
16.) Why did he not stay? for if (at 
Lystra,. ch. xiv...19, 21) <there) where be 
was stoned, he nevertheless stayed a 
long time, much more here. Why? (The 
Lord) did not wish them to be always 
doing signs; for this is itself a _ sign, 
not less than the working of signs—that being 
persecuted, they overcame without signs.’ So 
that just as now He prevails without signs, so. 
was it on many occasions His will to prevail 
then. Consequently neither did the Apostles 
run after signs: as in fact he says himself, 
“We preach Christ crucified ” (1 Cor. i. 23)— 


to them that crave signs, to them that crave — 


wisdom, we give that which cannot even after 
signs persuade, and yet we do persuade! So 
that this was a mighty sign. See then, how 
when the preaching is extended, they are not 
ina hurry to run after signs. For it was 
right that thenceforth the believers should 
be mighty signs to the rest. Howbeit, by 
retreating .and advancing they did these 
things. (a) ‘And immediately,” it says, 
“the brethren sent away Paul.” (v. 14.) 
Here now they send Paul alone: for it was 
for him they feared, lest he should suffer 
some harm, the head and front of all being 
in fact none other than he. (8) ‘They sent 
him away,” it says, “as it were to the sea: ” 
that it might not be easy for them to seize 
him. For* at present they could not have 
done much by themselves ; and with him they 
accomplished and achieved many things. 
For the present, it says, they wished to rescue 
him. («) So far is it from being the case, 


that (supernatural) Grace worked all alike on 


all occasions: on the contrary, it left them to 
take their measures upon human judgment, 


(only) stirring them up and rousing them out 


of sleep, and making them to take pains. 5 
Thus, observe, it brought them safe only as 
far as Philippi, but no more after that. 
“And receiving,” it.says, “a commandment 
unto Silas and Timotheus for to come to him 


,» Of the Edd. Savile alone has adopted the true reading mas 
OV TAaXE€ws ETLTPEXOVTL TOls oHELOLS, 
other Mss. and Edd. omit ov. wees Peery ee ee 


7 : , : A > R 
vias ee Savile (with B.) has the true reading ovmw yap , 

5 Here (because it seems unsuitable to refer this to Xapts, i. 
€. supernatural grace, or special miraculous interposition, ) 
B. substitutes, aX’ iva metpay AdBwor, Siavictocav avTovs Kai 
Swumvigovcay Kat €ls wépimvay éuBdAAoVGaY, eroler avToUS Kai 
avipwomiuva macxew, “but in order that they may get expe- 
rience, rousing and waking. and making them take pains, (the 
Lord) made them to suffer (or be affected) after the manner 
of men.’’—Below, for “Philippi” the same has ** Athens.” 
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with all speed, they departed.” (v. 15.) For 
though he was a Paul, nevertheless he needed 
them. nd with good reason are they urged 


, by God to go into Macedonia, for there lay 


Greece moreover bright (before them). (ch. 
Xvl. 9.) 

See what zeal the rest of the disciples 
showed with respect to their leaders: not as it 
is now with us, who are separated and di- 
vided into great and small: somg of us ex- 
alted, while others are envious: for this is the 
reason why those are envious, because we are 
puffed up, because we will not endure to be 
put upon a par with them. The reason why 
there is harmony in the body, is because 
there is no puffing up: and there is no puffing 
up, because the members are of necessity 
made to stand in need of each other, and the 
head has need of the feet. And God has 
made this to be the case with us, and, for all 
that, we will not endure it: although even 
without this, there ought to be love among us. 
Hear ye not how they that are without accuse 
us when they say, “Needs make friend- 
ships?” The laity have need of us; and we 
again exist for them. Since teacher or ruler 
would not exist, if there were not persons to 
be taught, nor would he perform his part, for 
it would not be possible. As the land has 
need of the husbandman, and the husband- 
man of the land, so is it here. What reward 
is there for the teacher to receive, when he 
has none to produce that he has taught? and 
what for the taught, who have not had the 
benefit of the best teaching? So that we 
need each other alike in turn, both the gov- 
érned, them that govern,’ and leaders, them 
that obey : for rulers are for the sake of many. 
Since no one is sufficient to do anything by 
himself alone, whether need be to ordain 
(xerporovijoa:), or to examine men’s counsels and 
opinions, but they become more honorable by 
assembly and numbers. For instance, the 
poor need givers, the givers again need re- 
ceivers. “Considering one another,” he says, 
“to provoke unto love and to good works.” 
(Heb. x. 24.) On this account the assembly 
of the whole Church has more power: and 
what each cannot do by himself singly, he is 
able to do when joined with the rest. There- 
fore most necessary are the prayers offered up, 
here, for the world, for the Church, from the 
one end of the earth to the other, for peace, 
for those who are in adversities. And Paul 
shows this when he says, ‘That for the gift 
bestowed upon us by the means of many per- 
sons thanks may be given by many on our be- 





1 Mss. kat dpxovtes dpxopevwv, kal nyovmevor (mod. text 
Hyovjevos) UrynKowv, A change is necessary in one or other 
clause, and we read apxovTwy apxouevor. 
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half” (2 Cor. i, 11); that is, that He might 
confer the favor on many. And often he asks 
for their prayers. See also what God says 
with regard to the Ninevites: ‘“ And shall not 
I spare that city, wherein dwell more than 
six score thousand persons?” (Jonah iv. rr.) 
For if, ‘“ where two or three,’ He says, “are 
gathered together in My Name ” (Matt. xviii. 
20), they prevail much, how much more, being 
many? And yet thou mayest prevail, though 
thou be but one; yet not equally so. For why 
art thou but one? Why dost thou not make 
many? Why dost thou not become the 
maker of love? Why dost thou not create 
(katacxevdcerc) friendship? Thou lackest the 
chief excellence of virtue. For as men’s be- 
ing bad by agreement together more provokes 
God ; so for men to be good by unanimity de- 
lights Him more. ‘Thou shalt not follow a 
multitude,” Hesays, “to do evil.” (Ex \xxii, 
2.) “ They are all gone out of the way, they 
are together become unprofitable”? (Rom. iil. 
12), and have become as it were men singing 
in concert in their wickedness. Make for 
thyself friends in preference to domestics, 
and all besides. If the peacemaker is a 
son of God, how much niore he who makes 
friends also? (Matt. v.9.) If he who recon- 
ciles only is called a son of God, of what 
shall not he be worthy, who makes friends of 
those who are reconciled? Let us engage 
ourselves in this trade, let us make those who 
are enemies to each other friends, and those 
who are not indeed enemies, but are not 
friends, them let us bring together, and before 
all, our own selves. For as he who is at en- 
mity in his house, and has differences with 
his wife, carries no authority when reconcil- 
ing others, but will be told, “ Physician, heal 
thyself” (Luke iv. 23), so will a man be told 
in this case. What then is the enmity that is 
in us? That of the soul against the body, 
that of vice against virtue. This enmity let 
us put an end to, this war let us take away, 
and then being in peace we shall also address 
others with much boldness of speech, our 
conscience not accusing us. Anger fights 
against gentleness, love of money against con- 
tempt of it, envy against goodness of heart. 
Let us make an end of this war, let us over- 
throw these enemies, let us set up these 
trophies, let us establish peace in our own 
city. We have within us a city and a civil 
polity, and citizens and aliens many: but let 
us banish the aliens, that our own people may 
not be ruined. Let no foreign nor spurious 
doctrine enter in, no carnal desire. See we 
not that, if any enemy has been caught in a 
city, he is judged as a spy? Then let us 
not only banish aliens, but let us drive out 


ose 
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enemies also. If we see one, let us deliver up 
to the ruler, (that is), to conscience (r4 1/5), 
that imagination which is indeed an alien, a 
barbarian, albeit tricked out with the garb of a 
citizen. For there are within us many im- 
aginations of this kind, which are by nature 
indeed enemies, but are clad in sheep’s skins. 
Just as the Persians, when they have put off 
the tiara, and the drawers, and the barbarian 
shoes, and put on the other dress which is 
usual with us, and have shorn themselves 
close, and converse in our own tongue, con- 
ceal war under their outward garb: but once 
apply the tortures (Sacdvove or “ tests”), and 
thou bringest to light what is hidden : so here, 
examine (or “put to the test,”) by torture 
again and again such an imagination as this, 
and thou wilt quickly see that its spirit is 
that of a stranger. But to show you also by 
way of example the sort of spies which the 
devil sends into us to spy out what is in us, 
come let us strip one of them, and examine it 
strictly at the tribunal: and if you please, let 
us bring forward some of those which were 
detected by Paul. ‘ Which things,” he says, 
“have indeed a show of wisdom in _ will- 
worship, and humility, and neglecting of the 
body: not in any honor to the satisfying of 
the flesh.” (Col. ii. 23.) The devil wished to 
_ bring in Judaism : now if he had introduced it 





in its own form, he would not have carried 
his point. Accordingly, mark how he brought 
it about. ‘You must neglect the body,” he 
says: “this is (the true) philosophy, not to 
admit of meats, but to guard against them: 
this is humility.” And now again in our own 
times, in the case of the heretics, he wished to 
bring us down to the creature. See then how 
he dressed up his deceit. Had he said, 
“Worship a creature,” he would have been 
detected: but what says he? “ God” (viz. 
the Son and the Holy Ghost), he says, “is a 
created being.” But let us lay bare for the 
decision of the judges the meaning of the 
Apostolic writings: there let us bring him: 
themselves will acknowledge both the preach- 
ing and the language. Many make gains 
“that they may have wherewith to give to the 
poor,” unjust gains: this too is a wicked im- 
agination. But let us undress it, let us con- 
vict it, that we may not be taken by it, but 
that having escaped all the devices of the 
devil, and holding to the sound doctrines 
with strictness, we may be able both to pass 
in safety through this life present, and to ob- 
tain the good things promised, through the 
grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
with Whom to the Father, together with the 
Holy Ghost, be glory, might, honor, now and 
ever, world without end. Amen. 





HOMEY 
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ACTS XVII. 16, 17. 


“Tow while Paul waited for them at Athens, his spirit | him, 


was stirred in him, when he saw the city wholly 
given to idolatry. Therefore disputed he in the 
synagogue with the Jews, and with the devout 
persons, and in the market daily with them that 
met with him.”’ 


OBSERVE how he meets with greater trials 
among the Jews than among the Gentiles. 
Thus in Athens he undergoes nothing of this 
kind; the thing goes as far as ridicule, and 
there an end: and yet he did make some con- 
verts : whereas among the Jews he underwent 
many perils ; sc much greater was their hostil- 
ity against him.—‘ His spirit,” it says, “ was 
roused within him when he saw the city all 
full of idols.” Nowhere else were so many ob- 
jects? of worship to be seen. But again “he 
disputed with the Jews in the synagogue, and 
in the market daily with them that met with 





1 The old text has me:pacmovs, perhaps for ceBacmovs. Mod. 


text, rooadra eidwAa, r 





Then certain of the philosophers of 
the Stoics and Epicureans encountered him.” 
(v. 18.) It is a wonder the philosophers did 
not laugh him to scorn, speaking in the way 
he did. “And some said, What does this 
babbler mean to say?” insolently, on the 
instant:*—this is far from philosophy. 
‘Other some said, He seemeth to be a setter 
forth of strange gods,’’ from the preaching, 
because he had no arrogance. They did not 
understand, nor comprehend the subjects he 
was speaking of—how should they? affirming 





2 Old text, odtws abrod Pbeyyonevov VBpraotikas evSéws (co 
Recapitulation) Makpay TovTO panne amd TOU pes D 
ore ovdeva Tipov elxev. Hence Mod. text, ov6& amemidnoay dmd 
TOU KNP., ELTOVTES* WaKpoY TODTO did. "Ore OVS. 7. elxev? GAAwS bE 
OTt ovK evoovy k. 7. A. The insertion of the texts removes some 
of the difficulties. Perhaps amo rod knp. is opposed to evOéws - 
the one sort Straightway expressed their disdain, with a super- 
cilious, ‘‘ What does this ome OASyos Mean to say? ” the other 
sort did listen, ‘and condescended to comment on the matter of 
the preaching, having heard 1t—amo tov knp. (as in the phrase 
amo TOD deumvov)—saying, “He seemeth,”’ etc. Of these Chrys 
may have said, ort ovdeva TOdov elxov, Opp. to UBptoTiKas But 
all the Mss. have elxev, and so we have rendered it. : 
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as they did, some of them, that God is a 
body ; others, that pleasure is the (true) hap- 
piness.* “Of strange gods, because he 
preached unto them Jesus and the Resurrec- 
tion :” for in fact they supposed “ Anastasis” 
(the Resurrection) to be some deity, being ac- 
customed to worship female divinities also.* 
“ And having taken him, they brought him to 
the Areopagus” (v. 19)—not to punish, but 
in order to learn*—“to the «Areopagus ” 
where the trials for murder were held. Thus 
observe, in hope of learning (they ask him), 
saying, ‘“ May we know what is this new doc- 
trine spoken of by thee? For thou bringest 
certain strange matters to our ears” (v. 20): 
everywhere novelty is the charge: “we would 
fain know therefore, what these things may 
mean.” It was a city of talkers, that city of 
theirs. “ For al] the Athenians and strangers 
which were there spent their time in nothing 
else, but either to tell, or to hear some new 
thing. Then Paul stood in the midst of 
Mars hill, and said, Ye men of Athens, I 
look upon you as being in all things” (v. 21, 
22)—he puts it by way of encomium: (the 
word) does not seem to mean anything offen- 
Sive—seisiaruoveorépove, that is, evAaBeorépove, 
“more religiously disposed. For as I passed 
by, and beheld your devotions, I found an 
altar with his inscription, TO AN UN- 
KNOWN GOD. What therefore ye igno- 
rantly worship, this declare I unto you.” (v. 
23.)—‘‘ On which was inscribed, To an. Un- 
known God.” The Athenians, namely, as on 
many occasions they had received gods from 
foreign parts also—for instance, the temple of 
Minerva, Pan, and others from different coun- 
tries—being afraid that there might be some 
other god not yet known to them, but wor- 
shipped elsewhere, for more assurance, for- 
sooth, erected an altar to that god also: and 
as the god was not known, it was inscribed, 
‘*To an Unknown God.” This God then, he 





tells them, is Christ; or rather, the God of 
all.t ‘ Him declare I unto you.’ Observe 
how he shows that they had already received 
Him, and “it is nothing strange,” says he, 
“nothing new that I introduce to you.” All 
along, this was what they had been saying : 
“What is this new doctrine spoken of by 
thee? For thou bringest certain strange mat- 
ters to our ears.’’ Immediately therefore he 
removes this surmise of theirs: and then says, 
“God that made the world and all things 
therein, He being Lord of heaven and earth ” 
—for, that they may not imagine Him to be 
one of many, he presently sets them right on 
this point; adding, “dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands” (v. 24), “neither is wor- 
shipped with men’s hands, as though he 
needed anything ”—do you observe how, little 
by little, he brings in the philosophy? how he 
ridicules the heathen error? “seeing it is He 
that giveth to all life, and breath, and all 
things; and hath made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth.” Thisis peculiar to God. Look, then, 
whether these things may not be predicated 
of the Son also. “ Being Lord,” he saith, 
“of heaven and earth ”—which they accounted 
to be God’s. Both the creation he declares to. 
be His work, and mankind also ‘“ Having 
determined,” he says, “the times * assigned to 
them, and the bounds of their habitation,’® 
(v. 25, 26), “that they should seek the Lord, 
if haply they might feel after Him, and find 
Him, though He be not far from every one of 
us: for in Him we live, and move, and have 
our being: as certain also of your own poets 
have said, For we are also His offspring.” 
(v. 27, 28.) This is said by Aratus the poet. 
Observe how he draws his arguments from 
things done by themselves, and from sayings 
of their own. “ Forasmuch then as we are 
the offspring of God, we ought not to think 
that the Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, 








+ Here the Mss. have the text v. 18, and v. 19, 20 after 
‘* female divinities also.”’ 

* The view of Chrys. that the Greeks supposed Paul to des- 
ignate by the Anastasis some goddess, has been shared by 
many more recent interpreters, but seems very improbable. 
The apostle could hardly have spoken so abstractly of the res- 
utrection as to give rise to such a misapprehension. Paul 
doubtless spoke of Jesus’ own resurrection and of its relation 
to that of believers (vid. 1 Cor. xv.), although in the text the 
absence of avrovd permits us to find only the idea of the general 
resurrection expressed.—G. B.S. 

2 Mss. and Edd. ovx wore padetvy, add’ woTe KoAdcat, But 
this cannot be Chrysostom’s meaning : for in the opening of 
the Hom. he remarks, that there was nothing of persecution 
here (comp. the opening of Hom. xxxix.), and in the Recapit- 
ulation, that the Athenians at this time were under Roman 
Law. Also in the following sentence, he explains that their 
questions were prompted by the hope of learning, “Opa yoov 
(i, e. to show that this was their meaning) kai év éAmié. Tov ma- 
detv. In the Recapitulation indeed, he says, they brought 
him s xatarAngovres, but this is a different thing from wore 
koAagat. Therefore we have transposed the order of the 
words. The clause évida ai dovixat diac (and in the Recapitu- 
lation évda tas >. 6. édikagov, which we retain from B.), seems 
to be meant to show that they did not bring him there for 
trial 








+ The principal points to be noted for the interpretation of 
v. 23 are as follows: (1) Pausanias (A. D. 174) and Philostratus. 
(A. D. 244) testify to the existence at Athens of altars with the 
inscription: ayvwctw deo. (2) ‘Upon important occasions, 
when the reference to a god known by name was wanting, as 
in public calamities of which no definite god could be assigned 
as the author, in order to honor or propitiate the god con-~ 
cerned by sacrifice, without lighting on a wrong one, altars 
were erected which were destined and designated ayvoctm 
véo.’’ (Meyer.) (3) By these inscriptions the Athenians. 
referred to no particular divinities, but to supposed benefac- 
tors or avengers to whom they, in their religious system, could 
attach no name. (4) No reference is to be found in these 
inscriptions to the God of the Jews. The true text: 6 ovr 
ayvoourvtes evoeBeiTe, TOUTO eywm KaTayyeAw viv (instead of the 
masculine 6v—rovrov of the cursives and the T. R.) does not 
require the supposition of such a reference, They acknowl-. 
edged:-an unknown—lying beyond their pantheon. Paul 
declares what this is : the true God as revealed in Jesus Christ. 
They would only partially and gradually understand his fult 
meaning.—G. B. S. 

3 mpootet. E. V. ‘‘ before appointed ”’ (mpoter). 

4 Edd. nat tyv Snurovpyiay edyjAwoe Kat Tovs avOpwrovs 
Comp. Recapitulation, whence it appears that he means 
‘* Both heaven and earth, and mankind also were created, not 
generated or emanated.” 
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or stone, graven by art.” (v. 29.) And yet 
for this reason we ought.!. By no means: for 
surely we are not like (to such), nor are these 
souls of ours. “And imagination of man.” 
How so? * * But some person might say, 
“We do not think this.” But it was to the 
many that he was addressing himself, not now 
to Philosophy. How then did they think so 
unworthily of Him? Again, putting it upon 
their ignorance, he says, ‘‘ Now the times of 
ignorance God overlooked.” Having? agi- 
tated their minds by the fear, he then adds 
this: and yet he says, “but now he com- 
mandeth all men everywhere to repent.” 
(v. 30.) “Because He hath appointed a day, 
in the which He will judge the world in right- 
eousness by that man whom He hath or- 
dained ; whereof He hath given assurance unto 
all men, in that He hath raised Him from the 
dead.” (v. 31.) But let us look over again 
what has been said. 


(Recapitulation.) (4) “ And while Paul wait- 
ed,” etc. (v. 16.) It is providentially ordered 
that against his will he stays there, while wait- 
ing for those others. (a) “ His spirit,” it says, 
“within him” rapwkivero, It does not mean 
there anger or exasperation: just as elsewhere 
it says, “‘ There was rapofvoynic between them.” 
(ch. xv. 30.) (¢) Then what is rapweivero? Was 
roused : for the gift is far removed from anger 








1 Kai pny 6a TovTo opetAopev. Mod. text inserts a dygiv, to 
make this an interlocution, in the sense, ‘‘ Nay but for this 
reason, viz., being His offspring, we ought to think of Him as 
in the likeness of man.’’ But this cannot be Chrysostom’s 
meaning. Perhaps Chrys. said, ov6é tovdro, viz., after the fol- 
lowing sentence, so that the sense will be, ‘‘ We ought not to 
think the Godhead like unto gold, etc., the graven work of 
man’s art. By no means: for certainly we ourselves, our 
souls, are not like unto such. Nay, more, we ought not to 
think even this, that the Godhead is like unto aught that 
man’s imagination can conceive, as the Apostle adds, kai 
evOuunoews avOpdmov 7d Ociov eixar buorov.”” (See the Recapit- 
ulation.) He proceeds: rt dymore; i. e. Why having said 
Xapaywary téxvns does he add cai évOum. ovOp.? The answer, 
not expressed here, is, ‘“‘ Because neither is it subject to any 
other human conception,” (davota, Recapitulation), Then, 
the old text has, ove €or. mpds pidocodiav: THs ody maAu TO 
Sntrovmevov Tovs ev ovv xpov. x. T. A. Here we insert from the 
Recapitulation a sentence, which, where it stands, is super- 
fluous (p. 236, note ®): “AAA” eimos av Tis, OV TovTO vouicomer. 
*AAAG mpds TOUS TOAAOUS 6 Adyos HY avTe, and then, ovKere (so we 
correct ov« éort) mpds pidogogiay. i. e. ‘‘ Philosophers may 
say, We donot so think of the Godhead. But he is not deal- 
ing with Philosophy, but mpos rovs 7oAAovs, Ids ov ody edpor ; 
or the like; WéAw 70 ¢nrovuevov. Again coming to the ques- 
tion in hand (An ‘Unknown’ God, Whom ye ‘ignorantly 
worship, he says). Now the times of ignorance,’’ etc.—Mod. 
text. ‘* Why did he not immediately come (éoty) to Philos- 
ophy, and say, God is incorporeal by nature, invisible and 
without form? Because it seemed superfluous at present to 
say these things to men who had not yet (u7j7w om. EB.) learned 
that there is but one God. Therefore leaving those matters, 
he addresses himself (tcrarat) to the matter in hand, and says, 
Now the times,”’ etc. 

2 Old text inserts here the whole of v. 30, 31, then, xaitovyé 
dyno, dpicev HM. avaothaas avrov éx vexpov. Kataceioas avtayv 
Thy diavoiav 7H h6Bw, TéTe émayer TovTo. It appears from the 
Recapitulation that car. 7@ $. refers to the preceding verses, 
being explained by Seas avamodoyytovs.: and émayer TodTo to 
the first clause of v. 30, the overlooking of the times of igno- 
rance. We have arranged the matter accordingly.—Mod. text, 
v. 30, 31. ‘‘See, having agitated their minds by saying, ‘ He 
hath appointed a day,’ and terrified them, then he seasonably 
adds this, ‘Having raised Him from the dead.’”’ Which is 
clearly not Chrysostom’s meaning. 
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and exasperation. He could not bear it, but 
pined away.? “He reasoned therefore in 
the synagogue,” etc. (v. 17.) Observe him 
again reasoning with Jews. By “ devout per- 
sons” he means the proselytes. For the Jews 
were dispersed everywhere before (mod. text 
‘since ’”’?) Christ’s coming, the Law indeed be- 
ing henceforth, so to say, in process of disso- 
lution, but at the same time (the dispersed 
Jews) teaching men religion.* But those pre- 
vailed nothing, save only that they got wit- 
nesses, of their own calamities. (e) “ And 
certain philosophers,” etc. (v. 18.) How 
came they to be willing to confer with him? 
(They did it) when they saw others reasoning, 
and the man having repute (in the encounter). 
And observe straightway with overbearing inso- 
lence, “‘some said, What would this babbler 
say? For the natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit.” (a Cor. ii, 14.) Other 
some, He seemeth to be a setter-forth of 
strange deities: daioviov, for so they called 
their gods. “And having taken him, they 
brought him,” etc. (v. 19.) (a) The Atheni- 
ans no longer enjoyed their own laws, but were 
become subject to the Romans. (¢) (Then) why 
did they hale him to the Areopagus? Meaning 
to overawe him—(the place) where they held 
the trials for bloodshed. “May we know, 
what is this new doctrine spoken of by thee? 
For thou bringest certain strange things to our 
ears; we would fain know therefore what 
these things mean. For all the Athenians and 
strangers which were there spent their time in 
nothing else, but either to tell, or to hear some 
new thing.” 
noted is, that though ever occupied only in this 
telling and hearing, yet they thought those 
things strange—things which they had never 
heard. “Then Paul standing in the midst of 
the Areopagus said, Ye men of Athens, I look 
upon you as being in all things more relig- 
iously disposed” (v. 22): (f) for the cities 
were full of gods (darpdvar, al. EWGAwv) : (h) thisis 
why he Says dsvawWamovectépove. ‘‘ For as I 
passed by and viewed the objects of your wor- 





3 ov épepev, GAN’ eryxeto. The latter word seems incon- 
gruous, unless.there be a reference to what St. Paul Says of 
the state of his mind while waiting at Athens, in r Thess. ii. x 
q. d. this is not the state of feeling in which one is apt to give 
way to anger and irritation. 

ke dua ev TOD vomou Avomevov pyaiv Aourov, dma 88 SuddaKovTEs 
evoeBevay Tovs avOpwmous. i.e. ‘of which dispersion the conse- 
quence was indeed a breaking down, it may be said, of the 

aw (oy intermarriages, etc.), but withal a spreading of the 
true religion among men.’’ Mod. text, having mistakenly 
changed mpd Le Sate, inserts é¢ éxe(vou *‘ from that time” before 
Tov vowovj. and also omits @ygiv Aowrdv, which i 
did not understand.— AAN’ ovdey icxucay (mod. ae Peres 
exeivot. But those Jews, for all their success in’ spreading 
their religion, availed nothing, save that they got (more) wit- 
nesses (maptupias perhaps should be Maptupas) of their own 
proper calamities (when the wrath came upon them to the 
uttermost), i. e. they prepared the way for the Gospel, but for 
themselves they availed nothing, but only to increase the 
number of those who should bear witness to the truth of God’s 
judgment upon them for their unbelief. 


(v. 20, 21.) Here the thing 
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ship—he does not say simply rove daiuovac (the 
demons, or deities), but paves the way for his 
discourse : “I beheld an altar,” etc. (v. 23.) 
This is why he says, “I look upon you as being 
more religiously disposed,” viz. because of 
the altar. ‘“‘God,” he says, “ that made the 
world.” (v. 24.) He uttered one word, by 
which he has subverted all the (doctrines) of 
the philosophers. For the Epicureans affirm 
all to be fortuitously formed and (by con- 
course) of atoms, the Stoics held it to be body 
and fire (éxripwow). “The world and all 
that is therein.” Do you mark the concise- 
ness, and in conciseness, clearness? Mark 
what were the things that were strange 
to them: that God made the world! Things 
which now any of the most ordinary per- 
sons know, these the Athenians and the 
wise men of the Athenians knew not. 


’“ Seeing He is Lord of heaven and earth:” 


for if He made them, it is clear that He is 
Lord. Observe what he affirms to be the note 
of Deity—creation. Which attribute the Son 
alsohath. Forthe Prophets everywhere affirm 
this, that to create is God’s prerogative. Not 
as those affirm! that another is Maker but not 
Lord, assuming that matter is uncreated. 
Here now he covertly affirms and establishes 
his own, while he overthrows their doctrine.? 
“ Dwelleth not in temples made with hands.” 
For He does indeed dwell in temples, yet not 
in such, but in man’s soul. He overthrows 
the corporeal worship. What then? Did He 
not dwell in the temple at Jerusalem? No, 
indeed: but He wrought therein, ‘“ Neither is 
worshipped by men’s hands.” (v. 25.) How 
then was He worshipped by men’s hands 
among the Jews? Not by hands, but by the 
understanding. “As though He needed any- 
thing: ” since even those (acts of worship) He 
did not in this sort seek, “(as having need. 
Shall I eat,” saith He, “the flesh of bulls, or 
drink the blood of goats?” (Ps. 1. 13.) 
Neither is this enough—the having need of 
naught—which he has affirmed: for though 
this is Divine, yet a further attribute must be 
added. ‘Seeing it is He that giveth unto all, 
life and breath and all things.” Two proofs 
of Godhead: Himself to have need of naught, 
and to supply all things to all men. Produce 


here Plato (and) all that he has philosophized 





1 This, as it stands seems to be meant rather for the 
Manichzans than the heathen philosophers, to whom, he has 
just before said, the very notion of creation was strange. But 
the whole exposition is most inadequately given, through the 
carelessness or incompetency of the reporter. To be referred 
to the heathen, it should be a@AAov pév elvar xvprov (as Jupiter) 
ov mowntny 5é: and this is favored, perhaps, by the unnecessary 
chy 6& (omitted by A. B.) as remaining from ov monty 66 
ayévyntov VAnv UToTLdEVTES. ae Cee J 

2 °-Eyradda Aourov aiviypatwoas eime TO avTov kai ErTHTE—I. C. 
in speaking of God, he at the same time hints at the coequal 
Godhead of the Son: for He also is Creator and Lord. See 
p. 233 in the comments on Vv. 23, and v. 25, 26. 
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about God, all that Epicurus has: and all is 
but trifling to this! “ Giveth,” he says, “ life 
and breath.” Lo, he makes Him the Creator 
of the soul also, not its begetter. See again 
how he overthrows the doctrine about matter. 
“And made,” he says, “of one blood every 
nation of men to dwell upon all the face of 
the earth.” (v. 26.) These things are better 
than the former: and what an impeachment 
both of the atoms and of matter, that (cre- 
ation) is not a partial (work), nor the soul 
of man either.’ But this, which those say, 
is not to be Creator—But by the mind 
and understanding He is worshipped.—“ It is 
He that giveth,” etc. He not the partial 
(uepexot daiwovec) deities. “ And all things.” It 
is ‘‘ He,” he saith How man also came into 
being.®—First he showed that “He dwelleth 
not,” etc., and then declared® that He “is not 
worshipped as though He had need of aught.” 
If God,* He made all: but if He made not, 
He is not God. Gods that made not heaven 
and earth, let them perish. He introduces 
much greater doctrines, though as yet he does 
not mention the great doctrines; but he dis- 
coursed to them as unto children. And these 
were much greater than those. Creation, 
Lordship, the having need of naught, author- 
ship of all good—these he has declared. But® 
how is He worshipped? say. It is not yet the 
proper time. What equal to this sublimity ? 
Marvellous is this also—of one, to have made 
so many: but also, having made, Himself 
sustains them (cvyxparei) in being, “ giving life 
and breath and all things. (46) And hath 
determined the times appointed, and the bounds 
of their habitation, that they should seek God, 
if haply they might feel after Him and find 
Him.” (v. 27.) (a) It means either this, that 
He did not compel them to go about and seek 
God, but according to the bounds ® of their 
habitation: (¢) or this, that He determined 


3 Ore ovK éoTe mepiKy, OVE WuXH TOU avdpwmov. ‘‘ This is very 
obscure, and seems remote from the matter in hand. Hales 
ap. Sav. thinks it has come into the text from some other 
place. I should rather think the passage either mutilated or 
corrupt.’ Ben. ‘‘ There is nothing either obscure or corrupt 
in the passage.’’ Ep. Par. The meaning seems to be, As the 
whole creation is the work of One God, not mepixds but 70 
kaoAov, so are all mankind, universally, His work; the soul 
too, as well as the body. 

4 This and the following sentences seem to be fragments 
belonging to the preceding exposition. But the whole is too 
confused and mangled to admit of any satisfactory restora- 
tion. 

5 Tlds kat avOpwios yeyoue. Or (see note 2.) ‘*How He 
(the Son) became man’’—as belonging to some other place ; 
e. g. after ovdérw Ta wéyada eimev, Or this may be put in the 
place of m&s Oepareverar, note 8. Mod, text. ‘‘ Having before 
shown, how the heaven was made, then he declared,” etc. 

8 amrepyvato, aoove, To undévos SeicOat, Orep anepyvato. 

7 This also may be part of the argument against the Arians, 
which Chrys. seems to have brought into his exposition. See 
note ?, 

8 This is clearly out of place. 
yeyove (note 5,) belongs here. 

® Kara tas opodecias, Perhaps Chrys. may have read kara 
7as op. in his copy of the Acts: as Cod. Bezz and S. Irenzeus, 
KaTa THY Opoteotay, 


Perhaps més kat avdpwros 
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their seeking God, yet not determined this (to 
be done) continually, but (determined) certain 
appointed times (when they should do so) : 
showing? now, that not having sought they had 
found : for since, having sought, they had not 
found, he shows that God was now as manifest, 
as though He were in the midst of them pal- 
pably (pradduevoc). (¢) “Though He be not 
far,” he saith, “from every one of us,” but is 
near to all. See again the power (or, “ what 
it is to be God,”) of God. What saith he? 
Not only He gave “life and breath and all 
things,” but, as the sum and substance of all, 
He brought us to the knowledge of Himself, 
by giving us these things by which we are able 
to find and to apprehend Him. But we did 
not wish to find Him, albeit close at hand. 
“Though He be not far from every one of 
us.” Why look now, He is near to all, to 
every one all the world over! What can be 
greater than this? See how he makes clear 
riddance of the parcel deities (rove pepexotc) ! 
What say I, “afar off?” He is so near, that 
» without Him we live not : “for in Him we live 
and move and have our being.” (v. 28.) “In 
him ;” to put it by way of corporeal similitude, 
even as it is impossible to be ignorant of the 
air which is diffused on every side around us, 
and is “not far from every one of us,” 
nay rather, which is in us. (@) For 
it was not so that there was a heaven 
in one place, in another none, nor yet (a 
heaven) at one time, at another none. So 
that both at every “time” and at every 
“bound ” it was possible to find Him. He so 
ordered things, that neither by place nor by 
time were men hindered. For of course even 
this, if nothing else, of itself was a help to 
them—that the heaven is in every place, that 
it stands in all time. (/) See how (he de- 
clares) His Providence, and His upholding 
power (cvyxparnow); the existence of all things 
from Him, (from Him) their working (70 évepyeiv), 
(from Him their preservation) that they perish 
not. And he does not say, “ Through Him,” 
but, what was nearer than this, “In him.”— 
That poet said nothing equal to this, ‘ For we 
are His offspring.” He, however, spake it of 
Jupiter, but Paul takes it of the Creator, not 
meaning the same being as he, God forbid! 
but meaning what is properly predicated of 
God : just as he spoke of the altar with refer- 
ence to Him, not to the being whom they wor- 
shipped. As much as to say, “ For certain 
things are said and done with reference to this 
(true God), but ye know not that they are with 





1 Mod. text spoiling tbe sense; ‘* And thishe says. showing 
that not even now had they, having sought, found : although 
He was as plain to be found as anything would be that was 
(set) in the midst to be handled.” 
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reference to Him.” For say, of whom would 
it be properly said, “To an Unknown God?” 
Of the Creator, or of the demon? Mani- 
festly of the Creator: because Him they knew 
not, but the other they knew. Again, that all 
things are filled (with the presence)—of God? 
or of Jupiter—a wretch of a man, a detest- 
able impostor! But Paul said it not in the 
same sense as he, God forbid! but with quite 
a different meaning. For he says we are 
God’s offspring, i. e. God’s own, ? His nearest 
neighbors as it were. For lest, when he says, 
“Being the offspring of God” (v. 29), they 
should again say, Thou bringest certain 
strange things to our ears,* he produces the 
poet. He does not say, “Ye ought not to 
think the Godhead like to gold or silver,” ye 
accursed and execrable: but in more lowly 
sort he says, “‘We ought not.” For what 
(says he)?* God is above this? No, he does 
not say this either: but for the present this— 
“ We ought not to think the Godhead like unto 
such,” for nothing is so opposite to men. 
“But we do not affirm the Godhead to be like 
unto this, for who would say that?” Mark® 
how he has introduced the incorporeal (nature 
of God) when he said, “In Him,” etc., for the 
mind, when it surmises body, at the same time 
implies the notion of distance. (Speaking) to 
the many he says, “ We ought not to think the 
Godhead like unto gold, or silver, or stone, 
the shaping of art,’’® for if we are not like to 
those as regards the soul, much more God (is 
not like to such). So far, he withdraws them 
from the notion. But neither is the Godhead, 
he would say, subjected to any other human 
conception. For‘ if that which art or thought 





2 Old text: Tovréoriv, oixelous, éyyutétous womep Tapotkous 
kat yeirovas oTav Aéyy - So Cat. The two last words are out of 
place ; we insert them with the text-words after "Iva yap my. 
The sense is: He does not mean, with the heathen poet, that 
mankind came from God by generation or emanation: but 
that we are very near to Him, 

, > Here Mss. and Edd, have ovSé yap ovtrws avOpwros 
evavriov, as if it meant, ‘nothing so goes against men as 
strangeness.’’ We place it in what seemsa more suitable 
connection : ‘‘ We ought not to think,’’ etc. for so far from 
‘the Godhead ”’ being ‘‘like unto such,” nothing is so much 
the reverse of like unto men, who “are his offspring.” 

Tt yap; Umép TodTO Beds; ovSE TodTO: GAA Téws TOVTO: A, B. 
C., ti yap 73 Umép TodTO Beds" OSE kK. T. A. Cat. om. Ti yap To, and 
aXAG Téews tTodTo. Mod. text, aA’ bmép rovto. ri Sai To vmép 
T0UT0; @eds: aAX’ ovdEe TodTO, évepyeias yap eat Ovopa add\Aa 
TEWS TOUTO. 

5 Possibly the connection may be, ‘* He is not addressing 
himself to the notions of philosophers, (svra, note }, P. 234). 
for them he insinuated 7d dodmarov by the Ev atte gaopev, the 
Intimate presence of Deity, the denial of body by the denial 
of &aornwa which is necessarily implied in the notion of body. 
But he speaks to the many, and puts it to them in this way 
We, being in respect of the soul, akin to God, ought not io 
think,”’ etc.—Mod. text omits ™pos TOUS TOAAOUs. 

® Here the Mss. and Edd. have the sentence ddd’ elon é&p 
Tis—o Adyos av’tw, which we have transferred above, p. 234 
nis 1, In the ee eee el yap mets ovK éopev Sporot 
exelvois TO Kata Wuy7v, A. B. C. i i i 3 
and ogni: hie : C. omit the negative, which Cat. 

7 Ei yap H Téxvy H Svdvova ebpe, A. B. C. but Cat. om. ed yap, 
mod, text } yap réxvy 7 ©. edpe. Ata rovTo oTws elev: A also 
has this last clause, which is unknown to B.C. Cat. In the 
translation we assume the reading to be, Ei yap omep 77.96 
etpe—Sia TOUTO OVTWS ** TexV. 7 EVO. a.”’—brEp ody 77.764 “f a 
TOUTO O Meds, kat ev Aidw ov'oia eod. : Bee 
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has found—this is why he says it thus, “ of art 
or imagination of man” —if that, then, which 
human art or thought has found, is God, then 
even in the stone (is) God’s essence-—How 
comes it then, if “in Him we live,” that we 
do not find Him? The charge is twofold, 
both that they did not find Him, and that they 
found such as these. The (human) under- 
standing in itself is not at all to be relied 
upon.—But when he has agitated their soul by 
showing them to be without excuse, see what 
he says: ‘‘ The times of ignorance God over- 
looked, but now commands all men every- 
where to repent.” (v.30.) What then? Are 
none of these men to be punished? None of 
them that are willing to repent. He says it of 
these men, not of the departed, but of them 
whom He commands to repent. He does not 
call you to account, he would say. He does 
not say, Took no notice (rapeidev) ; does not 
say, Permitted: but, Ye were ignorant. 
“Overlooked,” i. e. does not demand punish- 
ment as of men that deserve punishment. Ye 
were ignorant. And he does not say, Ye wil- 
fully did evil; but this he showed by what he 
said above.'—“ All men everywhere to repent:” 
again he hints at the whole world. Observe 
how he takes them off from the parcel deities! 
““ Because He has appointed a day, in the 
which He will judge the world in righteous- 
ness by that Man whom He hath ordained, 
whereof He hath given assurance to all men, 
in that He raised Him from the dead.” 
(v. 31.) Observe how he again declares the 
Passion. Observe the terror again: for, that 
the judgment is true, is clear from the raising 
Him up: for it is alleged in proof of that. 
That all he has been saying is true, is clear 
from the fact that He rose again. For He 
did give? this “assurance to all men,” His 
rising from the dead: this (i. e. judgment), 
also is henceforth certain. 

These words were spoken indeed to the 
Athenians: but it were seasonable that 
one should say to us also, “that all men 
everywhere must repent, because he Hath 
appointed a day, in the which He will judge the 
world.” See how he brings Him in as Judge 
also: Him, both provident for the world, and 
merciful and forgiving and powerful and 
wise, and, in a word possessing all the 
attributes of a Creator. “Having given 
assurance to all men,” i. e. He has given 
proof in the rising (of Jesus) from the dead.8 


1 i.e. in v. 27. “ that they should seek the Lord. . . being, 
as He is, not far from every one of us.” But mod. text refers 
it to the following clause, by adding eimwy. 

2 acu yap ravrnv maperxe mio, i. e. God; but C. and mod. 
text mapeixov, as if it meant “‘ the Apostles gave assurance of 
Christ’s resurrection,’’ overlooking the miotw mapacxwv of the 
text,’ ; 

3 Mod. text ‘‘'The things spoken have given proof of His 
rising from the dead.”’ 
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Let us repent then: for we must assuredly be 
judged. If Christ rose not, we shall not be 
judged: but if he rose, we shall without 
doubt be judged. “For to this end,” it is 
said, “did He also die, that he might be 
Lord both of the dead and living.” (Rom. 
xiv. 9.) ‘‘ For we shall all stand before the 
judgment seat of Christ, that every one may 
receive according to that he hath done.” 
(Rom, xiv. 10, and 2 Cor. v. 10.) Do not im- 
agine that these are but words. Lo! he intro- 
duced also the subject of the resurrection of 
all men ; for in no other way can the world be 
judged. And that, “In that He hath raised 
Him from the dead,” relates to the body: for 
that was dead, that had fallen. Among the 
Greeks, as their notions of Creation, so like- 
wise of the Judgment, are children’s fancies, 
ravings of drunken men. But let us, who 
know these things accurately, do something 
that is to the purpose: let us be made friends 
unto God. How long shall we be at enmity 
with Him? How long shall we entertain 
dislike towards Him? “God forbid!” you 
will say: “Why do you say such things?” 
I would wish not to say the things I say, if 
ye did not do the things ye do: but as things 
are, what is the use now in keeping silence 
from words, when the plain evidence of 
deeds so cries aloud? How then, how shall 
we love Him? I have told you thousands of 
ways, thousands of times: but I will speak 
it also now. One way I seem to myself to 
have discovered, a very great and admirable 
way. Namely,’ after acknowledging to Him 
our general obligations,—what none shall 
be able to express (I mean), what has been 
done for each of us in his own person, of 
these also let us bethink ourselves, because 
these are of great force: let each one of 
us reckon them up with himself, and make 
diligent search, and as it were in a book let 
him have the benefits of God written down; 
for instance, if at any time having fallen into 
dangers he has escaped the hands of his 
enemies; if ever having gone out on a 
journey at an untimely hour, he has escaped 
danger; if ever, having had an encounter 
with wicked men, he has got the better of 
them ; or if ever, having fallen into sickness, 
he has recovered when all had given him 
over: for this avails much for attaching us 
to God. For if that Mordecai, when the 
services done by him were brought to the 





4 A.B. C. mera yap radra Kadodukas eidévac ait@. The sense 
would be satisfied by pera 70 Tas Kat. eidévar avT@ Xapttas. 
Mod. text. ‘‘Together with the reckoning up of what God 
has done for us in common (benefits), so many that none is 
able even to number them, and giving Him thanks for all 
these, let us all bethink us of what has been done for each one 
of us, and reckon them up day by day. Since then these,”’ 
etc. 
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king’s remembrance, found them to be so 
available, that he in return rose to that 
height of splendor (Esther vi. 2-11): much 
more we, if we call to mind, and make diligent 
enquiry of these two points, what sins .we 
-have committed against God, and what good 
He has done to us, shall thus both be 
thankful, and give Him freely all that is 
ours. But no one gives a thought to any 
of these things: but just as regarding our 
sins we say that we are sinners, while we 
do not enquire into them specifically, so 
with regard to God’s benefits (we say), that 
God has done us good, and do not specifically 
enquire, where, and in how great number, 
and at what time. But from this time forth 
let us be very exact in our reckoning. For 
if any one can recall even those things which 
happened long ago, let him reckon up all 
accurately, as one who will find a great 
treasure. This is also profitable to us in 
keeping us from despair. For when we see 
that he has often protected us, we shall not 
despair, nor suppose that we are cast off: 
but we shall take it as a strong pledge of His 
care for us, when we bethink us how, though 
we have sinned, we are not punished, but 
even enjoy protection from Him. Let me 
now tell you a case, which I heard from a 
certain person, in which was achild, and it 
happened on a time that he was in the 
country with his mother, being not yet fifteen 
years old. Just then there came a bad air, 
in consequence of which a fever attacked 
them both, for in fact it was the autumn 
season. It happened that the mother suc- 
ceeded in getting into the town before (they 
could stop her); but the boy, when the 
physicians on the spot’ ordered him, with the 
fever burning within him, to gargle his throat, 
resisted, having forsooth his own wise view 
of the matter, and thinking he should be 
better able to quench the fire, if he took 
nothing whatever, therefore, in his unseason- 
able spirit of opposition, boy-like, he would 
take nothing. But when he came into the 
town, his tongue was paralyzed, and he was 
for a long time speechless, so that he could 
pronounce nothing articulately; however, 
he could read indeed, and attended masters 
tor a long time, but? that was all, and there 
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was nothing to mark his progress. So all 
his hopes (in life) were cut off, and _ his 
mother was full of grief: and though the 
physicians suggested many plans, and many 
others did so too, yet nobody was able to do 
him any good, until the merciful God loosed 
the string of his tongue (cf. Mark vii. 35), and 
then he recovered, and was restored to his for- 
mer readiness and distinctness of speech. His 
mother also related, that when a very little 
child, he had an affection in the nose, which 
they call a polypus: and then too the physi- 
cians had given him over and his father cursed 
him (for the father was then living), and 
(even) his mother prayed for him to die ;3 
and all was full of distress. But he on a 
sudden having coughed, owing to the collection 
of mucus, by the force of the breath expelled 
the creature (7d @ypiov) from his nostrils, and 
all the danger was removed. But this evil 
having been extinguished, an acrid and viscid 
running from the eyes formed such a thick 
gathering of the humors (rac Ajuac), that it 
was like a skin drawn over the pupil, and 
what was worse, it threatened blindness, 
and everybody said this would be the issue. 
But from this disease also was he quickly 
freed by the grace of God. So far what I 
have heard from others: now I will tell 
you what I myself know. Once on a time 
a suspicion of tyrants was raised in our city— 
at that time I was but a youth—and all the 
soldiers being set to watch without the city 
as it chanced, they were making strict4 
inquisition after books of sorcery and magic. 
And the person who had written the book, 
had flung it unbound (dxarackévacrov) into the 
river, and was taken, and when asked for 
it, was not able to give it up, but was carried 
all around the city in bonds: when, however, 
the evidence being brought home to him, he 
had suffered punishment, just then it chanced 
that I, wishing to go to the Martyrs’ Church, 
was returning through the gardens by the 
riverside in company with another person. 
He, seeing the book floating on the water 
at first thought it was a linen cloth, but 
when he got near, perceived it was’ a book, 
so he went down, and took it up, I how- 
ever called shares in the booty, and laughed 
about it. But let us see, says he, what in 





1 rv iatpo@v Tov éxet. Mod, text omits tay, and adds peéver, 
«ai: ‘‘ the physicians ordering him to stay there.’’ The Mss., 
except A. which has preserved the true reading eipéaro, have 
ypéato, whence Erasm. Ben. cwpit gargarizare—just what 
the boy refused todo. He would not take the gargle, nor any 
other medicine or food.—For oBévvvtac we restore with mod. 
text oBevyivar.ws Sytev prrdogopHy either as above, or ‘to 
show his strength of mind forsooth.””—imép tAoverkias, B. 
gtAotisias. (Erasmus’ translation is altogether wide of the 
sense. 

2 Nas 6& (kai mod. text.) aonua. Meaning perhaps, “‘ be- 
ing speechless, he read and heard, but could not give tokens 
of understanding what he learned.” 





3 Mss, kat 0 TATHP AVT® KaTypATO, Kal TeAeuTHCAL NUXETO Kal 
MNTHP* ETL yap EeTUXE Cov O marHp avtTod. Mod. text, ‘His 
mother prayed for him to die, and his father cursed him for 
he was yet living.” : : 

TUXOV amAaotws CyTovvTwY. Meantn: erhaps, in earnest 
not for form’s sake. The occasion of this eeseenen was doubt: 
less the affair of Theodorus the Sicilian, see t. i. 343. B. and 
470 D. (Ipod Seka Tovtwy étov éddwoav emi tupavvide tives 
x. 7. A.) For the history of the treasonable and magical prac- 
tices against Valens at Antioch, in which Theodorus was 
implicated, and of the severities exercised in consequence of 
that attempt, see Ammianus Marcell. xxix. init. Comp. Zosi- 
mus ly. 13, 3, Sozomen vi. 35, Socrates iv. 1g. 
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the world it is. So he turns back a part of 
the page, and finds the contents to be magic. 
At that very moment it chanced that a sol- 
dier came by: * * * then having taken 
from within,t he went off. There were 
we congealed with fear. For who would 
have believed our story that we had picked 
it up from the river, when all were at that 
time, even the unsuspected, under strict 
watch? And we did not dare to*cast it away, 
lest we should be seen, and there was a 
like danger to us in tearing it to pieces. 
God gave us means, and we cast it away, 
and at last we werefree for that time from 
the extreme peril. And I might mention 
numberless cases, if I hada mind to recount 
all. And even these I have mentioned 
for your sakes, so that, if any have other 
cases, although not such as these, let him 
bear them in mind constantly: for example, 
if at any time a stone having been hurled, 
and being about to strike thee, has not 
struck thee, do thou bear this ever in thy 
mind: these things produce in us great 
affection towards God. For if on remem- 
bering any men who have been the means 
of saving us, we are much mortified if we be 
not able to requite them, much more (should 
we feel thus) with regard to God. This too 
is useful in other respects. When we wish 
not to be overmuch grieved, let us say: “If 
we have received good things at the hand 








of the Lord, shall not we endure evil 
things?” (Job ii, 10.) And when Paul told 
them from whence he had been delivered, 
(2 Tim. iv. 17) the reason was that he might 
put them also in mind. See too how Jacob 
kept all these things in his mind: wherefore 
also he said: “The Angel which redeemed 
me from my youth up (Gen. xlviii. 16); and 
not only that he redeemed him, but how 
and for what purpose. See accordingly how 
he also calls to mind the benefits he had 
received in particular, “With my staff,” 
he says, “I passed over Jordan.” (Gen. 
xxxil. 10.) The Jews also always remembered 
the things which happened to their fore- 
fathers, turning over in their minds the 
things done in Egypt. Then much more 
let us, bearing in mind the special mercies 
which have happened to us also, how often 
we have fallen into dangers and calamities, 
and unless God had held his hand over 
us, should long ago have perished: I say, 
let us all, considering these things and 
recounting them day by day, return our 
united thanks all of us to God, and never 
cease to glorify Him, that so we may receive 
a large recompense for our thankfulness 
of heart, through the grace and compassion 
of His only begotten Son, with Whom to 
the Father, together with the Holy Ghost, 
be glory, might, honor, now and_ ever, 
world without end. Amen. 





et OT SY ak Oe 


ACTS XVII. 32-34. XVIII. 1. 


“And when they heard of the resurrection of the dead, 
some mocked: and others said, We will hear thee 
again of this matter. So Paul departed from among 
them. Howbeit certain men clave unto him, and be- 
lieved : among the which was Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite, and a woman named Damaris, and others with 
them. After these things Paul departed from 
Athens, and came to Corinth.” 


Wuar can be the reason that, having per- 
suaded (some so far as to say) that they would 
hear him again, and there being no dangers, 
Paul is so in haste to leave Athens? Prob- 
ably he knew that he should do them no great 
good ; moreover he was led by the Spirit to 





1 clra évdobev AaBwv ayer: amerayy To Seer. It is not easy to 
see what this means, unless the sense intended be, ‘‘ the sol- 
dier paced backward and forward, so that we were intercepted 
between his walk and the river.’’—Mod. text, elra €. A, amyee 
Kal amempyer tO déeu Erasm guz hoc animadvertens abtit, et 
timere nos fecit. Ben. Hinc. vero socius. illo occultato abzit et 
timore tabescebat. We must certainly read amemayny, or 


arenaynev, 





Corinth.” (6) For the Athenians, although 
fond of hearing strange things, nevertheless 
did not attend (to him); for this was not 
their study, but only to be always having 
something to say; which was the cause that 
made them hold off from him. But if this 
was their custom, how is it that they accuse 
him, “he seemeth to be a setter forth of 
strange gods?” (ch. xvii. 18.) Yes, but these 


2 Here in Mss. and Edd. the order is confused by the inser- 
tion of the text xvii. 34; xviii. 1-3, and the transposition of the 
sentence marked (a), in consequence of which the first sentence 
of (c) has been misunderstood, asif it meant that St. Paul 
thought it enough merely to sow the seeds at Athens (réws 
mod, text Cat. tv Adywv), ‘‘ because the greater part of his 
life was now passed.” So Cat. is further betrayed into a mis- 
conception of the following words émi mev yap Neépwvos ered- 
«100, adding 6 Iadaos, as if it referred to St. Paul’s martyrdom: 
and so Ben. mistakes the matter. major’ enim pars vite tllius 
jam (évtav0a) transacta erat. Nam sub Nerone consunematus 
est, as Erasm. occisus est:’ though the opposition to the 
éxt wéev N. in the following clause amo 6€ KA., might have 
obviated this misapprehension, 
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were matters they did not at all know what to 
make of. Howbeit, he did convert both 
Dionysius. the Areopagite, and some others. 
For those who were careful of (right) living, 
quickly received the word; but the others not 
so. It seemed to Paul sufficient to have cast 
the seeds of the doctrines. (a) To Corinth 
then, as I said, he was led by the Spirit, in 
which city he was to abide. (¢) “And hav- 
ing found a certain Jew named Aquila, of 
Pontus by birth, lately come from Italy ”— 
for the greater part of his life had been passed 
there—‘‘ and Priscilla his wife, because that 
Claudius had commanded all the Jews to de- 
part from Rome.” (v. 2.) For though it was 
in the reign of Nero that the war against the 
Jews was consummated, yet from the time of 
Claudius and thenceforward it was fanning 
up, at a distance indeed, so that, were it but 
so, they might come to their senses, and from 
Rome they were now driven as common pests. 
This is why it is so ordered by Providence 
that Paul was led thither as a prisoner, that 
he might not as a Jew be driven away, but as 
acting under military custody might even be 
guarded there. (Having found these,) “he 
came to them, and because he was of the 
same craft, he abode with them and wrought : 
for by occupation they were tent-makers.” 
(v. 3.) Lo, what a justification he found for 
dwelling in the same house with them! For 
because here, of all places, it was necessary 
that he should not receive, as he himself says, 
“That wherein they glory, they may be found, 
even as we”’ (2 Cor. xi. 12), it is providen- 
tially ordered that he there abides. “And he 
reasoned in the synagogue every sabbath, and 
persuaded the Jews and the Greeks, And 
when Silas and Timotheus were come from 
Macedonia, Paul was straitened in the word, ? 
testifying to the Jews that Jesus is the Christ.” 
(v. 4,5.) ‘‘And when the Jews opposed and 
blasphemed,” i. e. they tried to bear him 
down (érypéafov), they set upon him—What 
then does Paul? He separates from them, 
and in a very awful manner: and though he 
does not now say, “ It was need that the word 
should be spoken unto you,” yet he darkly in- 
timates it to them :—“ and when they opposed 
themselves, and blasphemed, he shook his 
raiment, and said unto them, Your blood be 
upon your own heads; I am clean: from 
henceforth I will go unto the Gentiles.” (vy. 
6.) “And he departed thence, and entered 
into a certain man’s house, named Justus, one 
that worshipped God, whose house joined 
hard to the synagogue.” See how having 





1 See Recapitulation, p. 239, note !. 
2 A. C. 76 Adyw: so the best Mss. of the Acts, Gr. and 
Lat. zzstabat verbo. 








again said, “ Henceforth—” for all that, he 
does not neglect them ; so that it was to rouse 
them that he said this, and thereupon came to 
Justus, whose house was contiguous to the 
synagogue, so that * even from this they might 
have jealousy, from the very proximity. 
“And Crispus, the chief ruler of the syna- 
gogue, believed on the Lord with all his 
house.” This also was, of all things, enough 
to bring them over. ‘‘And many of the Cor 
inthians hearing believed, and were baptized. 
Then spake the Lord to Paul in the night by 
a vision, Be not afraid, but speak, and hold 
not thy peace: for I am with thee, and no 
man shall set on thee to hurt thee: for I have 
much people.in this city.” (v. 8-10.) See by 
how many reasons He persuades him, and 
how He puts last the reason which of all 
others most prevailed with him, “ I have much 
people in this city.” Then how was it, you 
may ask, that they set upon him? And * yet, 
the writer tells us, they prevailed nothing, but 
brought him to the proconsul.. “And he con- 
tinued there a year and six months, teaching 
the word of God among them. And when 
Gallio was proconsul of Achaia, the Jews 
made insurrection with one accord against 
Paul, and brought him to the judgment-seat.” 
(v. 11, 12.) Do you mark why those men 
were ever contriving to give a public turn to 
the misdemeanors (they accused them of )? 
Thus see here: (6) “Saying, This fellow 
seduceth men contrary to the law to worship 
God. And when Paul was about to open 
his mouth, Gallio said: If indeed it were 
any wrong-doing or wicked lewdness, O ye 
Jews, reason would that I should bear with 
you. But if it be a question of words and 
names, and of your law, look ye to it; for I 
will be no judge of such matters.. And he 
drave them from the judgment-seat.” (v. 13— 
16.) This Gallio seems to me to have been a 
sensible man. (a) Thus observe, when these 
had said, ‘“‘ Against the law he seduceth men 
to worship God,” he “cared for none of these 
things: and observe how he answers them: 
“If indeed it were” any matter affecting the 
city, “any wrong-doing or wicked lewdness,” 
etc. (¢) “Then all the Jews® took Sosthenes 
the ruler of the synagogue, and beat him 
before the judgment-seat : and Gallio cared 
em Me 


, 2 A.B. C. wore kai ard (B. om.) rod Sdov (GnAov C.) éxerv 
amo THs yeiTviagews. Cat. has preserved the true reading, amd 
TovUTOU CHAov, 
22 ns would be better transposed thus: 
nyayov avTov mpos Tov avO., GAA’ Jovdéy cxvoav. Mod. text, 
but they oxZy brought him,”’ etc. What follows is confused 
by the transposition after dpa yodv évrai0a of the part (a) 
beginning with the same words, ¢ 


kat myv, pyar, 


he Mss. have oi"EAAnves as in some copies of the Acts 
and Elz., but the best authorities Gr. and Lat. simply mavtes. 


We adopt oi Iovdato. from the Catena d i 
understood it of the Jews, » SRE OnE ra 
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for none of these things” (v. 17): but their 
beating him he did not take as an insult to 
himself. So petulant were the Jews. But let 
us look over again what has been said. 


(Recapitulation,) “ And when they heard,” 
(ch. xvii. 32) what great and lofty doctrines, 
they did not even attend, but jeered at 
the Resurrection! ‘For the natural man,” 
it saith, “receiveth not the things of the 
spint.” (1 Cor. ii. 14.) “ And.so,” it says, 
“Paul went forth.” (v. 33.) How? Hayv- 
ing persuaded some; derided by others. 
“But certain men,” it says, “‘clave unto him, 
and believed, among whom was also Dio- 
nysius the Areopagite and some others.’ ? 
(v. 34.) “And after these things,” etc. 
“And having found a certain Jew by name 
Aquila, of Pontus by birth, lately come from 
Italy, because that Claudius had ordered all 
Jews to depart from Rome, he came to 
them, and because he was of the same craft, 
he abode with them, and wrought: for by 
their occupation they were tent-makers.” 
(ch. xviii. 1-3.) Being of Pontus, this Aquila 
* * * 2 Observe how, not in Jerusalem, nor 
near it (the crisis), was hasting to come, but 
at a greater distance. And with him he 
abides, and is not ashamed to abide, nay, for 
this very reason he does abide, as having a 
suitable lodging-place, for to him it was much 
more suitable than any king’s palace. And 
smile not thou, beloved, to hear (of his occu- 
pation). For (it was good for him) even as 
to the athlete the palaestra is more useful than 
delicate carpets; so to the warrior the iron 
sword (is useful), not that of gold. ‘“ And 
wrought,” though he preached. Let us be 
ashamed, who though we have no preaching 
to occupy us, live in idleness. “ And he dis- 
puted in the synagogue every sabbath day, 
and persuaded both Jews and Greeks” (v. 
4): but “ when they opposed and blasphemed”’ 





1 Here A. B.C. insert the sentence 6pa tovs mucrous kK. T. A. 
which mod. text rightly removes to the comment on v. 8, and 
after it, dpa ms 0 vos KataAverat Aowrév: which unless it 
means, ‘‘ See here the beginning of the judgment on the Jews 
the dissolution of their Law, and overthrow of their nation,’ 
of which Chrys. speaks in this sentence, is out of place here, 
and belongs to the comment on v. 18, ij. e. to the beginning of 
Hom. 40, which in fact opens with these words. So mod. 
text understands them. ‘‘ Mark how the Law begins to be 
dissolved from henceforth. For this man, being a Jew, hav- 
ing after these things shorn his head in Cenchrea, goes with 
Paul into Syria. Being a man of Pontus, not in Jerusalem nor 
near it did he haste to come, but at a greater distance.” The 
innovator’s meaning seems to have been, that he shore_ his 
head in fulfilment of his vow, not in Jerusalem, nor near Jeru- 
salem, but at a greater distance, viz. in Cenchrea.’’ But St. 
Chrys. ishere commenting on Claudius’ edict (see above, p. 240, 
on v.2): ‘*See here the beginning of the judgmenton the 
Jews: it was hasting to come, but it began notin Jerusalem, 
nor in Palestine, but at a greater distance—at Rome, in this 
edict of the Emperor: ov« év ‘IepocoAvpors, ovdé€ mAnoiov 
éomeviev édOetv GAAG maKkpoTépw.”” i 

2 The sentence may be completed with: ‘“‘had spent ‘the 
greater part of his life at Rome,” etc. ; see above, p. 236, but 
the copyist make ofros nom. to ov« eomevdey eADeiv, 
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he withdrew, by this expecting to draw them 
more. For wherefore having left that house 
did he come to live hard by the synagogue? 
was it not for this? For it was not that he 
saw any danger here. But therefore it is that 
Paul having testified to them—not teaches 
now, but testifies—‘ having shaken his gar- 
ments,” to terrify them not by word only but 
by action, “said unto them, Your blood be 
upon your own heads” (v. 6): he speaks the 
more vehemently as having already persuaded 
many. “I,” says he, “am clean.” Then we 
also are accountable for the blood of those 
entrusted to us, if we neglect them. “ From 
this time forth I will go to the Gentiles.” So 
that also when he says, “Henceforth let no 
man trouble me ” (Gal. vi. 17), he says it to 
terrify. For not so much did the punishment 
terrify, as this stung them. “ And having re- 
moved thence he came into the house of one 
named Justus, that worshipped God, whose 
house was contiguous to the synagogue” (v. 
7), and there abode, by this wishing to per- 
suade them that he was in earnest (mpc ra 
éthn ymetyero) to go to the Gentiles. Accord- 
ingly, mark immediately the ruler‘of the syna- 
gogue converted, and many others, when he 
had done this. “Crispus the ruler of the 
synagogue believed in the Lord, with his 
whole house: and many of the Corinthians 
hearing believed, and were baptized.”—(v. 8.) 
“With his whole house:”* observe the con- 
verts in those times doing this with their en- 
tire household. This Crispus he means where 
he writes, “ I baptized none save Crispus and 
Gaius.” (a Cor. i. 14.) This (same) I take 
to be called Sosthenes—(evidently) a believer, 
insomuch that he is beaten, and is always 
present with Paul.* “And the Lord said in 
the night,”’ etc. Now even the number (of the 
“much people”) persuaded him, but Christ’s 
claiming them for His own (moved him) more. 
Yet He says also, “ Fear not:” for the danger 





9 To this clause, mod. text rightly refers the comment, 
6pa Tovs muoTOUs TéTE META THS OlKias TOUTO ToLODYTas OAOKANpOU, 
which the original text has after cat érepou tives of xvii. 34. 

* There is no sufficient ground for the supposition of ee 
that the Sosthenes here mentioned was a Christian and the 
same who is saluted in 1 Cor. i. 1. On the contrary, he was 
the leader of the Jewish party who persecuted the ruler of the 
synagogue, perhaps the successor of Crispus who had be- 
come a Christian. The reading ot “Iovéaio. of some inferior 
Mss. in v. 17 which is followed by Chrys. would easily give 
rise to this misconception. The true text is most probably 
mavrTes, Meaning the officers of the governor. The representa- 
tives of the Roman government, then, attacked Sosthenes, the 
leader of the party which was persecuting Paul. Thus their 
effort ended in failure. And so indifferent was Gallio that he 
in no way interfered. Paul’s accusers were thus themselves 
i ee and the whole effort at prosecution miserably failed.— 

nen Se 

4 6€ olkeiwors TOU X. mAéov. Sed familiaritas Christz 
magis. Ben. Chrys. said above, that the most powerful con- 
sideration was this which is put last, “* For Ihave much peo- 
ple in this city.” The meaning here is, That there was 
““much people”’ to beconverted, was a cheering considera- 
tion : that Christ should say; Aads wor moAvs eotiv, speaking of 
them as ‘‘ His own,” was the strongest inducement. 
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was become greater now, both because more 
believed, and also the ruler of the synagogue. 
This was enough to rouse him. Not that he 
was reproved ’ as fearing; but that he should 
not suffer aught; “I am with thee, and none 
shall set upon thee to hurt thee.” (v. 9, 10.) 
For He did not always permit them to suffer 
evil, that they might not become too weak. 
For nothing so grieved Paul, as men’s unbelief 
and setting themselves (against the Truth): 
this was worse than the dangers. ‘Therefore 
it is that (Christ) appears to him now. “ And 
he continued a year and six months,” etc. 
(v. 11.) After the year and six months, they 
set upon him. ‘And when Gallio was pro- 
consul of Achaia,” etc. (v. 12, 13), because 
they had no longer the use of their own laws.? 
(c) And observe how prudent he is: for he 
does not say straightway, I care not, but, “ If,” 
says he, “it were a matter of wrong-doing or 
wicked lewdness, O ye Jews, reason would 
that I should bear with you; but if it be a 
question of doctrine and words and of your 
law, see ye to it, for I do not choose to be a 
judge of such matters.” (v. 14,15.) (¢) He 
taught® them that not such are the matters 
which crave a judicial sentence, but they do 
all things out of order. And he does not say, 
It is not my duty, but, “I do not choose,” 
that they may not trouble him again. Thus 
Pilate said in the case of Christ, “Take ye 
Him, and judge him according to your law.” 
(John xviii. 31.) But they were just like men 
drunken and mad. (d) “And he drave them 
from the judgment-seat” (v. 16)—he effectu- 
ally closed the tribunal against them. ‘Then 
all” (the Jews) “having seized Sosthenes the 
ruler of the synagogue, beat him before the 
judgment-seat. And Gallio cared for none of 
these things.” (v.17). (@) This thing, of all 
others, set them on (to this. violence)—their 
persuasion that the governor would not even 
Jet himself down (to notice it). (e) It was a 
splendid victory. O the shame they were put 
to! (0) For it is one thing to have come off 





1 B, C, ore nréyxOn poBovpevos } ovK HAeyxOn Bote pH (C. 
unde) madety, A., ore éXExOn wore SE wy madety, (which is meant 
for emendation: *‘ This was enough to rouse him when it was 
spoken: but, that he should not suffer,’ etc.) Mod. text, 
Ott HA, HoBovmevos, } oVK HA, Wev, GAA’ WoTeE NSE TOdTO madery, 
We read Ovx ore nAd&yxOn s poBovpevos. wate S& py madeiv, 
*Eyé eit mera cov. The accidental omission of ovx may have 
been corrected in the margin by the gloss 7 ovx« 7A. But the 
sense seems to be otherwise confused by transpositions. ‘It is 
true, even the number, and still more Christ’s olxetwous of them, 
prevailed with him. This was enough to rouse him. But 
Christ begins by saying, ‘‘ Fear not,’’? etc. And in fact the 
danger was increased, etc. Not that Paul was reproved as 
being afraid, etc. 

2 From this point to the end of the Exposition all is con- 
fused. To make something like connection, it has been neces- 
sary to rearrange the parts, but the restoration is still unsatis- 
factory. 

3 Kal édudakev ore Ta Toradta SuxactiKys Wydov [ov, this we 
supply,] Setrau: dAAG atdktws mdvta movovowv. Mod. text edidaée 
yap (HW Te TovVTwY ‘émelKeLa Kal Exetvwy Opac’Tys, from /) Oru Ta 
Tou, duc, WHp, detrat, 





victorious from a controversy, and another for 
those to learn that he cared nothing for the 
affair. (/f) ‘And Gallio cared for none of 
these things:” and yet the whole was meant 
as an insult to him! But, forsooth, as if they 
had received authority (they did this). Why 
did he (Sosthenes), though he also had author- 
ity, not beat (them)? But they were (other- 
wise) trained: so that the judge should learn 
which party was more reasonable. ‘This was 
no small benefit to those present—both the 
reasonableness of these, and the audacity of 
those. (4%) * He was beaten, and said nothing. 

This man let us also imitate: to them that 
beat us, let us return blow for blow, by meek- 
ness, by silence, by long-suffering. More 
grievous these wounds, greater this blow, and. 
more heavy. For to show that it is not the 
receiving a blow in the body that is grievous, 
but the receiving it in the mind, we often 
smite people, but since it is in the way of 
friendship, they are even pleased: but if you 
smite any indifferent person in an insolent 
manner, you have pained him exceedingly, 
because you have touched his heart. So let 
us smite their heart. But that meekness in- 
flicts a greater blow than fierceness, come, let 
us prove, so far as that is possible, by words. 
For the sure proof indeed is by acts and by 
experience: but if you will, let us also make 
the enquiry by word, though indeed we have 
often made it already. Now in_ insults, 
nothing pains us so much, as the opinion 
passed by the spectators; for it is not the 
same thing to be insulted in public and in pri- 
vate, but those same insults we endure even 
with ease, when we suffer them in a solitary 
place, and with none by to witness them, or 
know of them. So true is it that it is not the 
insult, as it is in itself, that mortifies us, but 
the having to suffer it in the sight of all men: 
since if one should do us honor in the sight of 
all men, and insult us in private, we shall not- 
withstanding even feel obliged to him. The 
pain then is not in the nature of the insult, 
but in the opinion of the beholders; that one 
may not seem to be contemptible. What 
then, if this opinion should be in our favor? 
Is not the man attempting to disgrace us him- 
self more disgraced, when men give their 
opinion in our favor? Say, whom do the by- 
standers despise? Him who insults, or him 
who being insulted keeps silence? Passion 
indeed suggests, that they despise him who is 
insulted: but let us look into it now while we 
are free from that excitement, in order that 





4 Here, between the parts 
D t gand #, the Mss. have two sen- 
ponces retained by Edd. but clearly out of place, unless they 
orm part of a second recapitulation: “Therefore he de- 


aes from Athens,” ‘ Because there was much people 
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we may not be carried away when the time 
comes. Say, whom do we all condemn? 
Plainly the man who insults: and if he be an 
inferior, we shall say that he is even mad; if 
an equal, that he is foolish; if a superior, still 
we shall not approve of it. For which man, I 
ask, is worthy of approval, the man who is ex- 
cited, who is tossed with a tempest of passion, 
who is infuriated like a wild beast, who demeans 
himself in this sort against our conimon nature, 
or he who lives in a state of calm, in a haven 
of repose, and in virtuous equanimity? Is not 
the one like an angel, the other not even like 
aman? For the one cannot even bear his 
own evils, while the other bears even those of 
others also: here, the man cannot even en- 
dure himself; there, he endures another too: 
the one is in danger of shipwreck, the other 
sails in safety, his ship wafted along the fa- 
voring gales: for he has not suffered the 
squall of passion to catch his sails and over- 
turn the bark of his understanding: but the 
breath of a soft and sweet air fanning upon it, 
the breath of forbearance, wafts it with much 
tranquillity into the haven of wise equanimity. 
And like as when a ship is in danger of 
foundering, the sailors know not what they 
cast away, whether what they lay hands upon 
be their own or other men’s property, but they 
throw overboard all the contents without dis- 
crimination, alike the precious and what is 
not such: but when the storm has ceased, 
then reckoning up all that they have thrown 
out, they shed tears, and are not sensible of 
the calm for the loss of what they have thrown 
overboard; so here, when passion blows hard, 
and the storm is raised, people in flinging out 
their words know not how to use order or fit- 
ness; but when the passion has ceased, then 
recalling to mind what kind of words they 
have given utterance to, they consider the 
loss and feel not the quiet, when they remem- 
ber the words by which they have disgraced 


themselves, and sustained most grievous loss, 


not as to money, but as to character for mod- 
eration and gentleness. Anger is a darkness. 
“The fool,” saith Scripture, “hath said in his 
heart, There is no God.” (Ps. xiii. 1.) Per- 
haps also of the angry man it is suitable to 
say the same, that the angry man hath said, 
There is no God. For, saith Scripture, 
“Through the multitude of his anger he will 
not seek” (after God).1 (Ps. x. 4.) For let 
what pious thought will enter in, (passion) 
thrusts and drives all out, flings all athwart. 
(6) When you are told, that he whom you 
abused uttered not one bitter word, do you not 
for this feel more pain than you have inflicted ? 





1 Ps, x. 4. ‘The wicked, through the pride of his coun- 
tenance, will not,” etc. Ws : 





‘of the high-priest. 





(a) If you in your own mind do not feel more 
pain than he whom you have abused, abuse 
still; (but) though there be none to call you 
to account, the judgment of your conscience, 
having taken you privately, shall give you a 
thousand lashes, (when you think) how you 
poured out a flood of railings on one so meek, 
and humble, and forbearing. We are forever 
saying these things, but we do not see them 
exhibited in works. You, a human being, in- 
sult your fellow-man? You, a servant, your 
fellow-servant ? But why do I wonder at this, 
when many even insult God? Let this be a 
consolation to you when suffering insult. Are 
you insulted? God also is insulted. Are you 
reviled? God also was reviled. Are you 
treated with scorn? Why, so was our Master 
also. In these things He shares with us, but 
not so in the contrary things. For He never 
insulted another unjustly: God forbid! 
He never reviled, never did a wrong. So 
that we are those who share with Him, not ye. 
For to endure when insulted is God’s part: 
to be merely abusive, is the part of the devil. 
See the two sides. “Thou hast a devil” 
(John vii. 20; ib. xviii. 22), Christ was told: He 
received a blow on the face from the servant 
They who wrongfully in- 
sult, are in the same class with these. For if 
Peter was even called “Satan” (Matt. xvi. 
23) for one word; much? more shall these 
men, when they do the works of the Jews, be 
called, as those were called, “children of the 
devil ” (John viii. 44), because they wrought 
the works of the devil. You insult ; who are 
you, I ask (that you do so)? Nay, rather the 
reason why you insult, is this, that you are 
nothing: no one that is human insults. So 
that what is said in quarrels, “ Who are you?” 
ought to be put in the contrary way: “ Insult: 
for you are nothing.” Instead of that the 
phrase is, “Who are you, that you insult?” 
“A better man than you,” is the answet. 
And yet it is just the contrary : but because we 
put the question amiss, therefore they answer 
amiss: so that the fault is ours. For as if we 
thought it was for great men to insult, there- 
fore we ask, ‘“ Who are you, that you insult ?”’ 
And therefore they make this answer. But, 
on the contrary, we ought to say: “Do you 
insult? insult still: for you are nobody:” 
whereas to those who do not insult this 
should be said: ‘“ Who are you that you insult 
not?—you have surpassed human nature.” 
This is nobility, this is generosity, to speak 
nothing ungenerous, though a man may de- 
serve to have it spoken to him, Tell me now, 








2 Mss. moAAG paddAov oro. “Iovdator akovoovTat, OTav Ta 
"lovdaiwy movaow worep Kaketvor SuaBdAov TéKva, émetdyn K. T. A. 
We omit Jovdator. 
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how many are there who are not worthy to be 
put to death? Nevertheless, the judge does 
not this in his own person, but interrogates 
them ; and not this either, in his own person. 
But if it is not to be suffered, that the judge, 
sitting in judgment, should (in his own person) 
speak with a criminal, but he does all by the 
intervention of a third person, much more is 
it our duty not to insult our equals in rank; 
for all the advantage we shall get of them 
will be, not so much to have disgraced them, 
as to be made to learn that we have disgraced 
- ourselves. Well then, in the case of the 
wicked, this is why we must not insult (even 
them) ; in the case of the good there is another 
reason also because they do not deserve it: 
and for a third, * because it is not right to be 
abusive. But as things are, see what comes 
of it; the person abused is a man, and the 
person abusing is a man, and the spectators 
men. What then? must the beasts come be- 
tween them and settle matters? for only this 
is left. For when both the wrong-doers and 
those who delight in the wrong-doing are men, 
the part of reconciler is left for the beasts: 
for just as when the masters quarrel in a 
house, there is nothing left but for the ser- 
vants to reconcile them,—even if this be not 
the result, for the nature of the thing demands 
this,—just so is it here-—Are you abusive? 
Well may you be so, for you are not even 
human. Insolence seemed to be a high-born 
thing; it seemed to belong to the great; 
whereas it belongs rather to slaves; but to 
give good words belongs to free men. ~For as 
to do ill is the part of those, so to suffer ill is 


1 ov yap oUTw Td UBpicar TAcoVERTYH TONEY aUTaY, ws TO didax- 
Ojvat OTe VBpicauev cavtovs. B.and mod. text to vBp.,7d S16. 
The 6tt om. by A. B. C. Sav. is supplied by mod. text. has 
dex Ova, Sav. dvadexOnvar. The construction is mAcovextety Ti 
twos. ‘* We may think we have got something, viz. the pleas- 
ure of having disgraced them; whereas all that we get, in 
advance of them, is the being taught that we have disgraced 
ourselves.” 

2 kai tpirov (om. C.), ote bBprorhy elvar ov xpy. This cannot 
be, “‘ for a third reason,’ or ‘‘in the third place,’’ but seems 
rather to mean ‘‘ the third party”’ spoken of in the pre- 
ceding sentence. Perhaps it may mean, As the judge 
does not himself arraign nor even interrogate the criminal, 
but bya third person, because the judge must not seem to 
be an uBprorigs, so there is need of a third person, kai rpirov Sec 
els wéoov eAPerv OT, . . . But the whole scope of the argument 
is very obscure. 








the part of these.—Just as if some slave 
should steal the master’s property, some old 
hag,—such a thing as that is the abusive man. 
And like as some detestable thief and run- 
away, 8 with studied purpose stealing in, looks 
all around him, wishing to filch something : so 
does this man, even as he, look narrowly at 
all on every side, studying how to throw out 
some (reproach), Or perhaps we may set him 
forth by a different sort of example. Just as 
if* one should steal filthy vessels out of a 
house, and bring them out in the presence of 
all men, the things purloined do not so dis- 
grace the persons robbed, as they disgrace the 
thief himself: just so this man, by bringing 
out his words in the presence of all men, casts 
disgrace not on others but on himself by the 
words, in giving vent to this language, and be- 
fouling both his tongue and his mind. For it 
is all one, when we quarrel with bad men, as 
if one for the sake of striking a man who is 
immersed in putrefying filth should defile him- 
self by plunging his hands into the nastiness. 
Therefore, reflecting on these things, let us 
flee the mischief thence accruing, and keep a 
clean tongue, that being clear from ll 
abusiveness, we may be enabled with strict- 
ness to pass through the life present, and to 
attain unto the good things promised to those 
that love Him, through the grace and mercy 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the 
Father and the Holy Ghost together be glory, 
might, honor, now and ever, world without 
end. Amen. 





3 Old text : vBpiorhs, kAémTys Katapatos Kai Spamérys' Kai as 
Gy etrot Tis oTOUSy EioLwy, KaaTEp éxElvos TaYTaXOD TepL_BAETETAL 
vperdéobar Te orovddgwv, ottw Kai obdtos mavta TepioKoTet 
exBaddcu Ti Oéhwv, Weread vBpiorys. Kai as av el tis KAemTNS 
karap. kal dpam. orovdy ciowwy, mavt. mepiBA. Up. Te BédAwv, OTH 
kai obTos Kafdmep Exelvos TavTamepioK, éxBadAey TL GTrovdagwrv. 
But it can hardly be supposed that Chrys. thus expressed him- 
self. The purport seems to be this: To be abusive is to be- 
have like a slave, like a foul-mouthed hag. (see p. 200.) And 


the abusive man, when he is eager to catch at something in 


your life or manners, the exposure of which may disgrace 
you, is like a thief who should slink into a house, and pry 
about for something that he can lay hold of—nay, like one who 
should purposely look about for the filthiest. things he can 
bring out, and who in so doing disgraces himself more than 
the owner. 

4 Here again Govep dv eimor tis, B. for domep av ci tis, C.— 
The sentence ovxi Ta vdbapeOevta xJoxuve TocodTov is incom- 
plete; viz. ‘*the owner, by the exposure of the noisomeness 
as the stealer himself who produces it.’”’ ; 
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“ And Paul after this tarried there yet a good while, and 
then took his leave of the brethren, and sailed 


thence into Syria, and with him Priscilla and | 


Aquila; having shorn his head in Cenchrea: for 
he had a vow.” 


SEE how the Law was breaking up; see 
how they were bound by conscience. This, 
namely, was a Jewish custom, to shear their 
heads agreeably with a vow.. But then there 
ought to be also a sacrifice (ch. xxi. 26), 
which was not the case here.*—“ Having yet 
tarried:” after the beating of Sosthenes.} 
For it was necessary that he should yet tarry, 
and comfort them concerning these things. 
“He sailed for Syria.” Why does he desire 
again to come to Syria? It was there that 
“ the disciples were ordered to be called Chris- 
tians” (ch. xi. 26): there, that he had been 
“commended to the grace of God” (xiv. 26): 
there, that he had effected such things con- 
cerning the doctrine. “And with him Pris- 
cilla”—lo, a woman also?—‘“ and Aquila.” 
But these he left at Ephesus. With good 
reason, namely, that they should teach. For 
having been with him so long time, they were 


2 Edd. without stop, 7rus ov« éyéveto meta TO TUTTYORVaL TOV 
Swobevyv.—B. N. Cat. éyévero ért, which is the ém of v. 18, 
and explained by the following words. / 

* Two points are much disputed in reference to the vow 
mentioned in v. 18: (1) What kind of a vow it was, whether 
the Nazarite vow or some other. (z) Whether it had been 
taken and whether the shaving of the head was done by Paul 
or by Aquila. The majority of interpreters maintain that this 
shaving of the head represented the termination of a Nazarite 
vow which had been taken by Paul. The view encounters 
two great difficulties : (1) How can we suppose that the cham- 
pion of liberty from Jewish ceremonies and observances 
should himself be given to their observance? (2) Luke here 
places the name of the wife Priscilla first and then Aquila, and 
Ketpazevos Stands next to this name, It is most naturally con- 
strued with the name to which it stands nearest, especially 
when this unexpected arrangement of the names of the hus- 
band and wife is taken into account. It is true that the same 
arrangement is found in the salutation of Paul (Rom. xvi. 3; 
1 Tim. iv. 19), but this may be due to the predominant Christian 
activity of the wife; so also in v. 26, which may have been 
conformed to this passage. The former consideration is the 
one of chief importance. On the other side it must be ac- 
knowledged that there would be less motive for mentioning a 
vow of Aquila than of Paul. The vow taken was probably 
akin to that of the Nazarites. It isreferred to Paul by the 
older interpreters by Bengel, Olshausen, Zeller, De Wette, 
Lange, Hackett, Gloag, Lechler, Bleek, Ewald; to Aquila, by 
the Vulgate, Grotius, Kuinoel, Wieseler, Meyer, Conybeare 
and Howson.—G. B. S. 

2 “1600 kai yuvy. transposed from after the sentence, ‘‘ For 
having been—custom as Jews.’’ Mod. text adds, 1d icoy 
avépaor movovca kai diddcKxovea. But perhaps the comment 
was, “and meptioned before her husband.” See Serm. iu 
illud Salutate Prise. et Aqui. tom. iii. p. 176. B. where he 
comments on this position of the names, and adds that “ she 
having taken Apollos, an eloquent man, etc. taught him the 
way of God and made him a perfect teacher.” 





learning many things: and yet he did not at 


present withdraw them from their custom as 
Jews. “And he came to Ephesus, and left 
them there: but he himself entered into the 
synagogue, and reasoned with the Jews. 
When they desired him to tarry longer time 
with them, he consented not; but bade them 
farewell, saying, I must by all means keep 
this feast that cometh in Jerusalem.” There- 
fore® it was that he was hindered from com- 
ing into Asia, being impelled to what was of 
pressing moment. Thus observe him here, 
entreated (by them) to stay, but because he 
could not comply, being in haste to depart, 
“he bade them farewell.” However, he did 
not leave them without more ado, but with 
promise (to return): “ But I will return again 
unto you, if God will. And he sailed from 
Ephesus.” (v. 19-21.) ‘ And when he had 
landed at Caesarea, and gone up, and saluted 
the Church, he went down to Antioch. And 
after he had spent some time there, he de- 
parted, and went over all the country of Gala- 
tia and Phrygia in order, strengthening all the 
disciples.” (v. 22-23.) He came again to 
those places which he had previously visited. 
“And a certain Jew named Apollos, born at 
Alexandria, an eloquent man, and mighty in 
the Scriptures, came to Ephesus.” (v. 24.) 
Lo, even learned men are now urgent, and the 
disciples henceforth go abroad. Do you 
mark the spread of the preaching? “This 
man was instructed in the way of the Lord; 
and being fervent in the Spirit, he spake and 
taught diligently the things of the Lord, 
knowing only the baptism of John. And he 
began to speak boldly in the synagogue : whom 
when Aquila and Priscilla had heard, they 
took him unto them, and expounded unto him 
the way of God more perfectly.” (v. 25-26.) 





3 Something is wanting here, for in éxwAvero eis Thy Aciav 
ed@ecv there seems to be a reference to xvi. 6, KkwAvdévres 
Aadjoat Tov Adyov ev TH Agia, and again in ov my avTods amAws 
clagev to ibid. 7, ovK etacev avtods To mvedua. He may have 
spoken to this effeet : This was his first visit to Ephesus, for 
he was forbidden before to come into Asia. . . . Not however 
that the Spirit amA@s ovK elacev, but he says, with promise, 
I will come to you,etc. The prohibition was not absolute, 
but he was not permitted on the former occasion to preach in 
Asia (Procons.), because he was impelled to more urgent 
duties (in Macedonia and Greece) ; accordingly here also he 
has other immediate objects in view, and therefore cannot 
stay. Soin Hom, xli. on xix. 10,11, ‘‘ For this reason also 
(the Lord) suffered him not to come into Asia, waiting (or 
reserving Himself) for this conjuncture.” 
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If this man? knew only the baptism of John, 
how is it that he was “fervent in the Spirit,” 
for the Spirit was not given in that way? 
And if those after him needed the baptism 
of Christ, much? more would he need it. 
Then what is to be said? For it is not with- 
out a meaning that the writer has strung the 
two incidents together. It seems to me 
that this was one of the hundred and twenty 
who were baptized with the Apostles: or, if 
not so, then the same that took place in the 
case of Cornelius, took place also in the case 
of this man. But neither does he receive 
baptism. That expression, then, “they ex- 
pounded more perfectly,” seems® to me to 
be this, that he behooved also to be baptized. 
Because the other twelve knew nothing accu- 
rate, not even what related to Jesus. And it 
is likely* that he did in fact receive baptism. 
But if these (disciples) of John, ® after that 





1 What St. Chrysostom said has been misconceived by the 
reporter or the copyists. He meant to remark two things 
concerning Apollos: 1. That having only the baptism of 
John he nevertheless had the Spirit, nay, was ‘‘ fervent in the 
Spirit.” Howso? He had it,as Cornelius had it ; the bap- 
tism of the Spirit without the baptism of water. (See Reca- 
pee jin.) 2. That there is no mention of his receiving 

aptism, as the twelve did in the following narrative. St. 
Luke, he says, evidently had a meaning in this juxtaposition 
of the two incidents. Apollos had the baptism of the Spirit 
“therefore did not need the water.’’ (Hence whether he 
received it or not, the writer does not think need to mention 
it.) Those twelve had no accurate knowledge even of the 
facts relating to Jesus: norso much as know whether there 
were a Holy Ghost.—The scribes did not comprehend this 
view of the case. Hence A. C. omit add’ ov Bamrigerat, 
retained by B. mod. text and Cat. Cic. (a4AX’ ovdé B.)—They 
take oi mera TovTor (i. e. the twelve of the following incident) 
to mean the Apostles, and therefore make it moAA@ maAAov 
kat obTos ede7On av, ‘if Christ’s own disciples after John’s bap- 
tism needed the baptism of Christ, @ fortzorz this man would 
need it.’’—They find the baptism in the axpiB. aira é&€Oevro, 
‘this was one of the points they taught him—that he must be 
baptized.” —St. Chrys. probably spoke of the case of the hun- 
dred and twenty who were baptized with the Spirit on the 
Day of Pentecost: i. e. ‘Those having’ the greater, the 
baptism of the Spirit,did not need the less, the baptism of 
water. The scribes absurdly make him suggest that Apollos 
may have been one of the humred and twenty. 

2 Perhaps it should be, «ai et of wera TovTOv. . . . Tov X., TaS 
ovx ovTos edenOy av; “AAA’ ovde Bamtigerar. Ti odv éotiv eimecy ; 
ovdé yap amA@s epe&js EOnkev auddtepa. (By aud. perhaps the 
scribes understood. the ‘knowing only the baptism of John,” 
and, the being “‘fervent in Spirit’’) “Emot Soxet omep émi tov 
éxarov eikoot TOY ETA TOV Am. BarticbévTwY, OmeEp emi TOD Kopvy- 
Alov yéyove, yeyévyntat Kal emi ToVTOV.. 

8 Here C&cumenius perceived that Chrys. was misrepre- 
sented. Accordingly he reads, Tovrov obv axpiBds é&eracbevros 
(Cat. 7d ody axpiBas eeTacbév To, a confusion of the two read- 
ings), Soxet todTo wn elvar 6m. . . “This point being closely 
examined, it does not seem to mean this, that he also needed 
to be baptized.” But the scribes took it as above, and the 
innovator (with whom A. partly agrees) enlarges it thus: 
“But he is not baptized, but when “they expounded to him 
more perfectly.’”” But this seems to me to be true, that he 
did also need to be baptized: since the other twelve,’ etc. 
On this the Paris Editor, supposing the twelve Apostles to 
be meant, strangely remarks, /tane? duodecitm que Jesum 
spectabant nihil noverunt Imo ot xp’, 1. €, ot éxatov elikoce, 
As if it were likely that those hundred and twenty could be 
so ignorant, 

4 Bikds be avrov kai BarticOjvar. If Chrys. said this (see note 
7, p. 247), the meaning may be: ‘“‘It is likely however that he 
did receive baptism,” viz. though the writer does not mention 
it. For this is the point—the writer mentions it in the case of 
those twelve, for it was the means by whicli they, ignorant 
hitherto of the existence of a Holy Ghost, received the Spirit ; 
not so in the case of Apollos, for as he had already the baptism 
of the Spirit, the water was quite a subordinate consideration. 
See above, Hom, xxiv. p. 157, on the case of Cornelius. 

5 Still overlooking the reference to the following narrative, 
B. C. read Et 6 avroi of “Iwavvov—, “* Fut if even John’s dis- 
ciples,”’ etc.: mod, text and A,, IAny ei kai avroi—, reading 








baptism again received baptism, was this 
needful for the disciples also? And where- 
fore the need of water? These are very dif- 
ferent from him, men who did not even know 
whether there were a Holy Ghost.* ‘“ He was 
fervent,” then, “in the Spirit, knowing only 
the baptism of John:” but these “expounded 
to him more perfectly. And when he was dis- 
posed to pass into Achaia, the brethren wrote, 
exhorting the disciples to receive him; who, 
when he was come, helped them much which 
had believed through grace.” (v. 27.) He 
wished then also to depart into Achaia, and 
these® also encouraged (him to do so), having 
also given him letters. ‘‘ Who when he was 
come, helped -them much which had believed 
through grace: for he mightily convinced the 
Jews, and that publicly, showing by the 
Scriptures that Jesus was Christ.” (v. 28.) 
“« And it came to pass, that, while Apollos was 
at Corinth, Paul, having passed through the 
upper coasts ”’—meaning what we have read 
as to Cesarea and the other places—“ came 
to Ephesus, and having found certain disciples 
(ch. xix. 1), “he said to them, Have ye 
received the Holy Ghost since ye believed? 
And they said unto him, We have not so 
much as heard whether there be any 
Holy Ghost. And he said unto them, Unto 
what then were ye baptized? And they said, 
Unto John’s baptism. Then said Paul, John 
verily baptized with the baptism of repentance, 
saying unto the people, that they should be- 
lieve on Him who should come after him, that 
is, on Christ Jesus.” (v. 2-4.) For that they 
did not even believe in Christ is plain from 
his saying, “ that they should believe on Him 
that was to come after him.” And he did not 
say, The baptism of John is nothing, but, It is 
incomplete. Nor does he add this (in so 
many words), but he taught them, and many 
received the Holy Ghost. “ When they heard 
this, they were baptized in the name of the 
Lord Jesus. And when Paul had laid his 
hands upon them, the Holy Ghost came 
on them; and they spake with tongues, 
and prophesied. And all the men were about 
twelve” (v. 5-7): so that it was likely they 
had the Spirit, but it did not appear.’ “And 
all the men were about twelve.” 





the next clause affirmatively, Cat. and CEc., et S€ obroe ot 
Iwavvov—, which we adopt, The scribes have further dark- 
ened the sense by inserting here v. 27 to the end, and xix. 1-7. 

* The utter confusion of the text makes it uncertain what 
Chrys. said concerning Apollos, The probability is that hestill 
stood upon the plane of John’s baptism and teaching, a zealous 
and able man, but not yet instructed in the Christian doctrine 
of the Spirit, nor understanding the significance of Christian 
baptism. It is Probable that after receiving instruction he 
was re-baptized with the twelve at Ephesus (xix. 5-7).-—G. B.S. 

6 IIpoetpéwaro (Sav, marg. avT0) Kai obtos (A. odtws), We 
read mpoetpeWavro S€ kal obtor, , 

7 Viz. the Spirit came upon them in baptism, but it did not 


appear until Paul had laid his hands u t 5 
spake with tongues, etc. egret nS 
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(Recapitulation.) ‘‘ And they came to Ephe- 
sus, and there he left them” (v. 19): for he 
did not wish to take them about with him, 
but left them at Ephesus. But they subse- 
quently dwelt at Corinth, and he bears high 
testimony to them, and writing to the 
Romans, salutes them. (Rom. xvi. 3.) 
_ Whence it seems to me that they afterward 
went back to Rome, in the time of Nero,! as 
having an attachment for those parts whence 
they had been expelled in the time of 
Claudius. “But? he himself went into the 
synagogue.” It seems to me that the faith. 
ful still assembled there, for they did not 
immediately withdraw them. “And when 
they besought him to stay, he consented 
not” (v. 20, 21), for he was hastening to 
Ceesarea. “And having arrived at Casarea,” 
etc., ‘passing through the region of Galatia 
and Phrygia, confirming all the disciples.” 
(v. 22, 23.) Through these regions also he 
merely passes again, just enough to establish 
them by his presence. ‘And a certain Jew, 
Apollos by name,” etc. (v. 24.) For he was 
an awakened man, travelling in foreign parts 
for this very purpose. Writing of him the 
Apostle said, “‘ Now concerning Apollos our 
brother.” * (4 Cor. xvi. 12.) (3) Whom when 
Aquila and Priscilla had heard,” etc. (v. 
26.) It was not for nothing that he left them 
at Ephesus, but for Apollos’ sake, the Spirit 
so ordered it, that he might come with 
greater force to the attack (éri@jva) upon 
Corinth. What may be the reason that to 
him they did nothing, but Paul they assault? 
They knew that he was the leader, and great 
was the name of the man. “And when he 
was disposed to pass into Achaia” (v. 27): 
bye. ueetaith, he did all. by faith; “the 
brethren wrote,” etc. nowhere envy, nowhere 
an evil eye. Aquila teaches, or rather this 
man lets himself be taught. He was minded 
to depart, and they send letters. (a) “ For 
he mightily convinced the Jews, and that pub- 
licly,” etc. (v. 28.) Now by this, that he “ pub- 
licly” convinced them, his , boldness was 
shown: by the clearness of his arguing, his pow- 
er was declared: by his convicting them out of 
the Scriptures, his skill (of learning). For 
neither boldness by itself contributes aught, 
where there is not power, nor power where 
there is not boldness. ‘“ He mightily con- 


1 éri Népwvos must be removed from the end of the sentence 
where the Mss. and Edd. have it. 

2 Instead of this, Edd. have v. 22, 23. ; 

3 From this point to the end of the Exposition, all is con- 
fused, viz. in the old text the order isas here marked by the 
letters a,a. . 8. f.. i.e. it givestwo expositions, severally 
imperfect, but completing each other. In mod. text the parts 
‘are rearranged, but sothat the first of the portions marked 
8 is placed after the second of those marked a. It also assigns 
some of the comments to wrong texts, and in many places 
alters the sense. 











vinced,” it says. (3) “And it came to pass,” 
etc. (ch. xix. 1.) But whence had those, being 
in Ephesus, the baptism of John? Probably 
they had been on a visit at Jerusalem at the 
time (of John’s preaching), and did not even 
know Jesus. And he does not say to them, 
Do ye believe in Jesus? but what? “ Have 
ye received the Holy Ghost?” (v. 2.) He 
knew that they had not, but wishes them- 
selves to say it, that having learnt what they 
lack, they may ask. “John verily baptized,” 
etc. (v. 4.) From the baptism itself he (John) 
prophesies :* and he leads them (to see) that 
this is the meaning of John’s baptism. (@) 
“That they should believe on Him that was 
to come:” on what kind (of Person)? “I 
indeed baptize you with water, but He that 
cometh after me, shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost.” (Matt. iii. 12.) And when Paul,” 
it says, “had laid his hands upon them, the 
Holy Ghost came on them; and they spake 
with tongues, and prophesied.” (v. 6.) (8) 
The gift is twofold: tongues and prophesyings, 
Hence is shown an important doctrine, that 6 
the baptism of John is incomplete. And he 
does not say, “ Baptism ” of forgiveness, but, 
“of repentance.’ Whaté (is it) then? These 
had not the Spirit: they were not so fervent, 
not even instructed. And why did (Apollos) 
not receive baptism?’ (The case) seems to 
me to be this: Great was the boldness of the 
man. ‘He taught diligently the things con- 
cerning Jesus,” but he needed more diligent 
teaching. Thus, though not knowing all, by 
his zeal he attracted the Holy Ghost, in the 
same manner as Cornelius and his com- 
pany. 

Perhaps it is the wish of many, Oh that we 
had the baptism of John now! But (if we 
had), many would still be careless of a life of 
virtue, and it might be thought that each for 
this, and not for the kingdom of heaven’s 
sake, aimed at virtue. There would be many 
false prophets: for then ‘they which are 
approved ” would not be very “ manifest.” 
(1 Cor. xi. 19.) As, “blessed are they that 
have not seen and yet have believed” (John 
20, 29), so they that (believe) without signs. 
“Except,” saith (Christ), “ye see signs, ye 
will not believe.” (Ib. iv. 48.) For we lose 
nothing (by lack of miracles), if we will but 





4 Mod. text ‘‘From the baptism itself (i. e. immediately 
after it) they prophesy : but this the baptism of John had not; 
wherefore it was imperfect. But that they may be made 
worthy of such gifts, he more prepared them first.” 

5 Mod. text ‘‘that they who receive baptism are (therein) 
thoroughly cleansed from their sins : for were it not so, these 
would not have received the gifts immediately.”’ 

6 Mod. text ‘‘ And how is it that they who have received | 
the Spirit taught not, but Apollos did, who had not yet received 
the Spirit ?’? An entire perversion of Chrysostom’s mean- 
ing. 

? In the Mss. it is mas 68 ovK éAaBov Bamticma ; Which cannot 
be right. We restore éAaBev. 
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take heed to ourselves. We have the sum 
and substance of the good things: through 
baptism we received remission of sins, sancti- 
fication, participation of the Spirit, adoption, 
eternal life. What would ye more? Signs? 
But they come to an end (daa Karapyeitat). 
Thou hast “faith, hope, charity,” the abiding 
things: these seek thou, these are greater 
than signs. Nothing is equal to charity. For 
“greater than all,” saith he, “is charity.” 
cela Cor.) xii) -5.)° \ But now, clove’ is, in 
jeopardy, for only its name is left behind, 
while the reality is nowhere (seen), but. we 
are divided each from the other. What then 
shall one do to reunite (ourselves)? For to 
find fault is easy, but how may one make 
friendship, this is the point to be studied; 
how we may bring together the scattered 
members. For be it so, that we have one 
Church, or one doctrine—yet this is not the 
(main) consideration: no, the evil is, that? in 
these we have not fellowship—“ living peace- 
ably,” as the Apostle says, “with all men” 
(Rom. xii. 18), on the contrary, we are at 
variance one with another. For be it that we 
are not having fights every day, yet look not 
thou to this, but (to this), that neither have 
we charity, genuine and unswerving. There 
is need of bandages and oil. Let us bear it 
in mind, that charity is the cognizance of the 
disciples of Christ: that without this, all else 
avails nothing: that it is an easy task if we 
will. Yes, say you, we know all this, but 
how (to go to work) that it may be achieved? 
What (to do), that it may be effected? in 
what way, that we may love one another? 
First, let us put away the things which are 
subversive of charity, and then we shall 
establish this. Let none be resentful, none 
be envious, none rejoicing in (others’) mis- 
fortunes: these are the things that hinder 
love; well then, the things that make it are 
of the other sort. For it is not enough to 
put away the things that hinder; the things 
that establish must also be forthcoming. 
Now Sirach tells us the things that are 
subversive (of friendship), and does not go on 
to speak of the things which make union. 
“Reproaching,” he says, “and revealing of a 
secret, and a treacherous wound.” (Ecclus. 
22,27.) But in speaking of the men of those 
times, these things might well be named, see- 
ing they were carnal: but in our case, God 
forbid they should be (even) named. Not? 


1 Mod. text besides other alterations : “‘ that communicating 
in the other things one with another, in the essentials (év rots 
avaykaious) we do not communicate, and being in peace with 
all men are at variance one with another.” 

2 Ovx amd TovTwY Dumas evayouev, GAN’ ard ToV dAAwv. But 
the scope seems to require, OvK amo r. v. amayouer, i.e), as 
these are things not even to be supposed to exist among Chris- 





from these things do we bring our induce- 
ments for you, but from the others. For us, 
there is nothing good without friendship. 
Let there be good things without number, but 
what is the benefit—be it wealth, be it luxury 
—without friendship? No possession equal 
to this, even in matters of this life, just as 
there is nothing worse than men hating (us). 
“Charity hides a multitude of sins” (1 
Pet. iv. 8): but enmity, even where sins are 
not, suspects them to be. It is not enough 
not to be an enemy; no, one must also love. 
Bethink thee, that Christ has bidden, and 
this is enough. Even affliction makes friend- 
ships, and draws (men) together. ‘ What 
then,” say you, “now, when there is no 
affliction ? say, how (are we to act) to become 
friends?” Have ye not other friends, I ask ? 
In what way are ye their friends, how do ye 
continue such? For a beginning, let none 
have any enemy: this (in itself) is not a smalk 
matter: let none envy; it is not possible to 
accuse the man who envies not. (6) How 
then shall we be warmly affected? What 
makes love of persons? Beauty of person. 
Then let us also make our souls beautiful, 
and we shall be amiable one to another: for 
it is necessary, of course, not only to love, 
but also to be loved. Let us first achieve this 
point, that we may be loved, and the other 
will be easy. How to act that we may be 
loved? Let us become beautiful, and let us 
do this, that we may always have lovers. 
Let none make it his study to get money, to 
get slaves, to get houses, (so much) as to be 
loved, as to have a good name. Better is a 
name than much wealth. For the one 
remains, the other perishes: and the one it is 
possible to acquire, the other impossible. 
For he that has got an evil character, will 
with difficulty lay it aside: but by means of 
his (good) name the poor man may quickly 
be rich, Let there be a man having ten 
thousand talents, and another a hundred 
friends; the latter is more rich in resources 
than the former. Then let us not merely 
do this, but let us work it as a kind of 
trade. “And how can we?” say you. “A 
sweet mouth multiplieth its friends, and a 
gracious tongue.” Let us get a well-spoken 
mouth, and pure manners. It is not pos- 
sible for a man to be such, and not to be 
known. 

(a) We have one world that we all inhabit, 
with the same fruits we all are fed. But these 
are small matters: by the same Sacraments 
we partake of the same spiritual food. These 
ee ee 


tians, we do not make it our business to lead 

; you away from 
these ;’’—and for the other clause, ‘* But would lead oe, on to 
those other things”? which Sirach has not mentioned. 
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surely are justifications of loving! (c) Mark? 
how many (inducements and pleas) for friend- 
ship they that are without have excogitated ; 
community of art or trade, neighborhood, 
relationships : but mightier than all these are 
the impulses and ties which are among us: 
this Table is calculated more (than all else) 
to shame us into friendliness. But many of 
us who come thereto do not even know one 
another. The reason, it may be Said, is that 
there are so many of them. By no means; it 
is only our own sluggish indifference. (Once) 
there were three thousand (ch. ii. 41)— 
there were five thousand (iv. 4)—and yet they 
had all one soul: but now each knows not his 
brother, and is not ashamed to lay the blame 
on the number, because it is so great! Yet 
he that has many friends is invincible against 
all men: stronger he than any tyrant. Not such 
the safety the tyrant has with his body-guards, 
as this man has with his friends. Moreover, 
this man is more glorious than he: for the 
tyrant is guarded by his own slaves, but this 
man by his peers: the tyrant, by men 
unwilling and afraid of him; this man by 
willing men and without fear. And here too 
is a wonderful thing to be seen—many in one, 
and one in many. (@) Just as in an harp, the 
sounds are diverse, not the harmony, and 
they all together give out one harmony and 
symphony, (¢) I could wish to bring you 
into such a city, were it possible, wherein (all) 
should be one soul: then shouldest thou see 
surpassing all harmony of harp and flute, the 
more harmonious symphony. (4) But the 
musician is the Might of Love: it is this that 
strikes out the sweet melody, (d@) singing? 


1 A. substitutes kai yap TOAAG EoTL TA TUYWOOUYTA Huas Kal 
cuvbecpovvta mpos prdias: ‘‘For indeed there are many things 
which perforce impel us to become and bind us to continue 
friends,’ viz. independently of our own choice : which is good 
in point of sense ; but the original reading of the passage 
implies this meaning: ‘* Even the men of the world acknowl- 
edge the necessity of friendship, and look out pleas, induce- 
ments, and justifications for friendship : opa moaa oi éfwOev 
érevénoav pidcxd.”—i. e. which are far-fetched, and therefore 
need émuvocicGar,, compared with the near and constraining 
motives which bring and keep us Christians together. For 
ovytexviav which appears in all our Mss. and is retained with- 
out suspicion by the Edd. we confidently restore ovvtexviav, 
comp. xviii. 2. d:a 7d oudrexvov elvar. There is a gradation 
from lower to higher, ovytexviav, yevroviav (or yerroovyny C. A.) 
ovyyevetas. 

2 In the old text both sense and syntax are confused by the 
transpositions of the parts marked (c) and (6)—occasioned 

erhaps by the homcoteleuton, viz., cvudwviay at the end of 
a) and (c): hence (d) ovSév amnxés gdovea pédos has nothing 
to agree with, unless it were the nia Wux% of (c) ; accordingly 
C. omits ¢dovea. Mod. text reforms the whole passage thus : 
“Just as in an harp, the sounds are diverse, but one the har- 
mony, and one the musician who touches the harp: so here, 
the harp is Charity itself, and the ringing sounds are the 
loving words brought forth by Charity, all of them giving out 
one and the same harmony and Delia tad : but the musician 
is the might of Charity: this strikes out the sweet strain. I 
could wish to lead you into such a city, were it possible, where- 
in were one soul, and thou shouldest see how than all harp 
and flute more harmonious is the symphony there, singing no 
dissonant strain,’—Instead of ovdév amnxés gdovoa pédos. 
Todro. ... , we place the full stop after ¢dovea, so that the 
next sentence begins MéAos rodro Kat ayyéAous x. 7. A. and at 
the end of it, instead of @cov evppaiver To wéAos, "OAov...., 
we read evdpaiver. Tovto wéAdos odor k. 7. A. 











(withal) a strain in which no note is out of 
tune. This strain rejoices both Angels, and 
God the Lord of Angels; this strain rouses 
(to hear it) the whole audience that is in 
heaven; this even lulls (evil) passions—it 
does not even suffer them to be raised, but 
deep is the stillness. For as in a theatre, 
when the band of musicians plays, all listen 
with a hush, and there is no noise there; so 
among friends, while Love strikes the chords, 
all the passions are still and laid to sleep, 
like wild beasts charmed and unnerved: just 
as, where hate is, there is all the contrary to 
this. But let us say nothing just now about 
enmity ; let us speak of friendship. Though 
thou let fall some casual hasty word, there is 
none to catch thee up, but all forgive thee; 
though thou do (some hasty thing), none 
puts upon it the worse construction, but all 
allowance is made: every one prompt to 
stretch out the hand to him that is falling, 
every one wishing him to stand. A wall it is 
indeed impregnable, this friendship; a wall, 
which not the devil himself, much less men, 
can overpower. It is not possible for that 
man to fall into danger who has gotten many 
friends. (Where love is) no room is there 
to get matter of anger, but® only for pleasant- 
ness of feeling: no room is there to get mat- 
ter of envying; none, to get occasion of 
resentment. Mark him, how in all things 
both spiritual and temporal, he accomplishes 
all with ease. What then, I pray you, can be 
equal to this man? Like a city walled on 
every side is this man, the other as a city 
unwalled.—Great wisdom, to be able to be a 
creator of friendship! Take away friend- 
ship, and thou hast taken away all, thou hast 
confounded all. But if the likeness of friend- 
ship have so great power, what must the 
reality itself be? Then let us, I beseech you, 
make to ourselves friends, and let each make 
this his art. But, lo! you will say, I do 
study this, but the other does not. All the 
greater the reward to thee, True,.say you, 
but the matter is more difficult. How, I ask ? 
Lo! I testify and declare to you, that if but 
ten of you would knit yourselves together, 
and make this your work, as the Apostles 
made the preaching theirs, and the Prophets 
theirs the teaching, so we the making of 
friends, great would be the reward. Let us 
make for ourselves royal portraits. For if this 
be the common badge of disciples, we doa 
greater work than if we should put ourselves 
into the power to raise the dead. The diadem 





3 The omission in B. C.of this clause and the following 
which A. and Mod. text retain, may be explained by the like 
ending tm60ec.ww cyetv. Mod. text has also after Ovundias’ the 
clause év yéAwrtt aet eore kal Tpup7. 
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and the purple mark the Emperor, and where 
these are not, though his apparel be all gold, 
the Emperor is not yet manifest. So now 
thou art making known thy lineage. Make 
men friends to thyself, and (friends) to others. 
There is none who being loved will wish to 
hate thee. Let us learn the colors, with what 
ingredients they are mixed, with what (tints) 
this portrait is composed. Let us be affable: 
let us not wait for our neighbors to move. 
Say not, if I see any person hanging back 
(for me to make the first advances), I become 
worse than he: but rather when thou ‘seest 
this, forestall him, and extinguish his bad 
feeling. Seest thou one diseased, and addest 
to his malady? This, most of all, let us make 
sure of—“in honor to prefer one another, to 
account others better than one’s self” (Rom. 
xii. 10), deem not this to be a lessening of 
thyself. If thou prefer (another) in honor, 





thou hast honored thyself more, attracting ? 
to thyself a still higher extinction. On all 
occasions let us yield the precedence to 
others. Let us bear nothing in mind of the 
evil done to us, but if any good has been 
done (let us remember only that). Nothing 
so makes a man a friend, as a gracious 
tongue, a mouth speaking good things, a soul 
free from self-elation, a contempt of vain- 
glory, a despising of honor. If we secure 
these things, we shall be able to become 
invincible to the snares of the Devil, and 
having with strictness accomplished the pur- 
suit of virtue, to attain unto the good things 
promised to them that love Him, through the 
grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
with Whom to the Father and the Holy 
Ghost together be glory, dominion, honor, 
now and ever, world without end. Amen. 





LOSI G | IIL, 


ACTS XIXESio 


“ And he went into the synagogue, and spake boldly 
for the space of three months, disputing and per- 
suading the things concerning the kingdom of 
God. But when divers were hardened, and _be- 
lieved not, but spake evil of that way before the 
multitude, he departed from them, and separated 
the disciples, disputing daily in the school of one 
Tyrannus.” 


(@) See him in every place forcing his way 
into the synagogue, and in this manner de- 
parting thence. For in every place, he 
wished to have the occasion given him by 
them.? (¢) He wished to separate the dis- 
ciples thence, and to have the beginning for 
ceasing to assemble with them, given by (the 
Jews) themselves. And it was not for nothing 
that he did this (4) which I have said. He 
was henceforth “ provoking them to jealousy.” 
For both the Gentiles readily received him, 
and the Jews, upon the Gentiles receiving 
him, repented. (a) This is why he continu- 





leis To mA€ov TiunPHvar émiamdmevos. AS émuoTraa Gan, 
emonacacsat in Chrys, is generally transitive with accusative 
of the thing, whichishere rd mAgov tinndqvar, we read, éis 
cavTov To TA, T.”. 

2 Mss. and Edd. Mavtaxod yap map airy éBovAeto daBery 
ahopynyv, omep epyv. Td Te yap cOvn mapecyAov Aoumov Kar padiws 
Ts In mapesyAov there is an allusion to Rom. xi. 14, “if 
by any means I may provoke them to jealousy :”’ its subject 
therefore should be “‘the Apostle” (zam et gentes exstimu- 
Zabat jam, Erasm.) “he was henceforth provoking to jeal- 
ousy, being what he said to the Romans, “If by any means I 
may provoke,” etc., not ‘‘the Gentiles,” as Ben. makes it, 
nam gentes am zelo fervebant. Besides transposing the 
parts 4, c, we read, IlapecyjAov Aowrdv. Ta te yap cOuy padius, 
. . . But perhaps it should be Iape¢yAov Aourov, orep éby ‘+ Ei 
mas TapagnAdaow Kk. T,X.” 








ally made a stir among them,® “for three 
months arguing and persuading concerning 
the kingdom of God:” for you must not 
suppose because you hear of his “speaking 
boldly,” that there was any harshness : it was 
of good things that he discoursed, of a king- 
dom : who would not have heard him? “But 
when divers were hardened, speaking evil of 
the way.” They might well call it “the 
way ;”’ this was indeed the way, that led into 
the kingdom of heaven. “He departed from 
them, and separated the disciples, disputing 
daily in the school of one Tyrannus. And 
this was done for the space of two years, so 
that all that were in Asia heard the word of 
the Lord, both Jews and Greeks,” Cveiron 
(2) Do you mark how much was effected by 
his persisting?* “Both Jews and Greeks 





3 Ata todT0 évoxAcl (nvdxAer Say.) avrots TUVEXHS meTamelOwv, 
old text, retained by Saville. He is explaining why St. Paul 
still resorted to the synagogues, though an unwelcome visi- 
tant. He wished to separate the Church from the Synagogue ; 
but he would not himself take the first step towards this. It 
must be the act of the Jews. Therefore until they by their 
outrageous conduct obliged him to depart, he kept on troub- 
ling them with his presence (cigw8odvra, AvadyxAer). Not that 
his discourse was harsh: that word, émappyo., does not mean 
this, but that he spoke freely and without reserve. (Recapitu- 
lation)—The unusual word petameidwy is probably a corrup- 
tion of the abbreviation of the text-words, émi uijvas tpeis 
Suarey. kat met@wyv, which the reporter may have written thus 
KT. me(@mv.—Mod. text substitutes Ava todo Sede yero abrois 
TUVEXOS OTL Ererde. 

4 mogov Hvucev H emotacia, Cat., anoortacia, with reference 
to amooras in v. 9.—The letters marking the order in which the 
parts are given in the Mss. will show the extreme confusion 
into which the notes of this Homily have fallen. 
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heard: (c) all that dwelt in Asia:” it was for 
this also that the Lord suffered him not to go 
into Asia (ch. xvi. 6) (on a former occasion) ; 
waiting, as it seems to me, for this same con- 
juncture. (Hom. xl. p. 245.) (0) ‘“ And God 
wrought special miracles by the hands of 
Paul: so that from his body were brought 
unto the sick handkerchiefs or aprons, and 
the diseases departed from them, and the evil 
spirits went out of them.” (v. 115 12.) Not 
touched the wearer only (and so were healed), 
but also receiving them, they laid them upon 
the sick (and so healed them).’ (g) “He 
that believeth on Me,” saith Christ, ‘‘doeth 
greater works than those which I do.” (John 
xiv. 12.) This, and the miracle of the shad- 
ows is what He meant (in those words). (d) 
“Then certain of the vagabond Jews, exor- 
cists, took upon them to call over them which 
had evil spirits the name of the Lord Jesus, 
saying, We adjure you by Jesus whom Paul 
preacheth.” (v. 13.) So entirely did they do 
all by way of trade! Observe: vagabond, 
or, itinerant, Jewish exorcists. And to believe 
indeed, they had no mind; but by that Name 
they wished to cast out the demons. “By 
Jesus, whom Paul preacheth.” Only see 
what a name Paul had got! “And there 
were seven sons of one Sceva, a Jew, and 
chief of the priests, which did so. And the 
evil spirit answered and said, Jesus I know, 
and Paul I know; but who are ye? And the 
man'’in whom the evil spirit was leaped on 
them, and overcame them, and _ prevailed 
against them, so that they fled out of that 
house naked and wounded.” (v. 14-16.) 
They did it in secret: then their impotence is 
publicly exposed. (f/) Then not the Name 
does anything, unless it be spoken with faith. 
(h) See how they used their weapons against 
themselves! (/) So far were they from think- 
ing Jesus to be anything great: no, they must 
needs add Paul, as thinking him to be some- 
thing great. Here one may marvel how it 
was that the demon did not cooperate with 
the imposture of the exorcists, but on the 
contrary exposed them, and laid open their 
stage-play. He seems to me (to have done 
this) in exceeding wrath: just as it might be, 
if a person being in uttermost peril, should be 





1 Odxi fopodyTes HmTovto povov. Edd. i. e., ‘* The process 
was not only this, that persons bearing these things, by touch- 
ing the sick healed them, but the things themselves simply 
laid upon the sick were effectual for their healing.” But A. 
C. Cat. @opodvros, which is much better: “‘It was not only 
that they touched him (the Apostle) wearing these things” 
—viz. as the woman was healed by touching the hem of 
Christ’s garment—* but receiving them, they laid them upon 
the sick,” etc.—In the next sentence (g), for rovT0 kai To Trav 
oKiav eat. Omep édeyev, (which Sav. gives in marg.), Edd. have 
ToUTO TO Ta@V gKLav atviTTomevos, which Ben. renders as 
unbras tnsinuans. St. Chrys. elsewhere alleges the miracu- 
lous efficacy of St. Paul’s garments and of St. Peter’s shadow, 
jn illustration of our Lord’s saying, t. i. 537. A. t. ii. 53. C. 














exposed by some pitiful creature, and wish to 
vent all his rage upon him. “Jesus I know, 
and Paul I know.” For, that there may not 
seem to be any slight put upon the Name of 
Jesus, (the demon) first confesses (Him), and 
then has permission given him. For, to show 
that it was not any weakness of the Name, 
but all owing to the imposture of those men, 
why did not the same take place in the case 


of Paul? “They fled out of that house naked 
and wounded:” he sorely battered their 
heads, perhaps rent their garments. (e) 


“And this became known to all, both Jews 
and Greeks, that dwelt at Ephesus, and fear 
fell upon them all, and the name of the Lord 
Jesus was magnified. And many of them that 
had believed came confessing and making 
known their practices.” (v. 17, 18.) For 
since they had got to possess such power as, 
by means of the demons, to do such things, 
well might this be the consequence. “And 
many of them that practised curious arts, 
brought their books together, and burnt them 
in the presence of all men;’’—having seen 
that there was no more use of them now that 
the demons themselves do these things—“ and 
reckoned up the price of them, and found the 
amount fifty thousand pieces of silver.* So 
mightily grew the word of God and prevailed.” 
(wa.10y 20.) ) @)o* And’’* (so) “he gispated,? 
in the school of one Tyrannus for two years :” 
where were believers, and believers exceed- 
ingly (advanced in the faith). Moreover 
(Paul) writes (to them) as to great men. 


(Recapitulation.) (6) “And having en- 
teredin to the synagogue,” etc. (v. 8.) But3 
why érappyovdfero? It means, he was ready 
to confront dangers, and disputed more 
openly, not veiling the doctrines. (a) “ But 
when some were harderied, and spake evil of 
the way, having departed from them, he sepa- 
rated the disciples.” (v.9.) He put a stop, 
it means, to their evil-speaking: he did not 
wish to kindle their envy, nor to bring them 
into more contention. (¢) Hence let us also 
learn not to put ourselves in the way of evil- 
speaking men, but to depart from them: he 
did not speak evil, when himself evil spoken 
of. ‘He disputed daily,” and by this gained 





* Ephesus was famous for its sorcerers and magicians. 
Plutarch and Eustathius speak of Ephesian letters (Epéova 
ypauy.aTa) which, written on slips, were carried about as 
charms and had power to assure success and avert disaster. 
The mepiepya were arts connected with this sorcery and the 
books burned contained, no doubt, mysterious sentences and 
symbols which gave to them an extravagant worth in the eyes 
of the superstitious. In this way the large price set upon 
them may be accounted for.—G. B. S. : 

2 The meaning seems to be, Such was the effect of his two 
years’ preaching at Ephesus: and his Epistle shows what 
high attainments in the faith were made by the Ephesians. 

3 The partial restoration which is here attempted implies this 
scheme of the derangement : 2, 1.: 1, 3, 2, 4: see note 3, p. 252. 
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the many, that, being evil intreated and (evil) 
spoken of, he did not (utterly) break away 
from them, and keep aloof. (e) The evil- 
speakers are defeated. They calumniated the 
doctrine itself; (therefore) so as neither to 
rouse the disciples to wrath, nor * * them, 
he withdrew, ' showing that everywhere alike 
they repel salvation from them. Here now 
he does not even apologize, seeing that the 
Gentiles everywhere have believed. ‘In the 
school of one Tyrannus:” it was not that he 
sought the place, but without more ado where 
there was a school (there he discoursed).* 
(dz) And look, no sooner is the trial from 
those without over, than this from the demons 
begins. Mark the infatuated Jewish hard- 
ness. Having seen his garments working 
miracles, they paid no heed to it. What 
‘could be greater than this? But, on the con- 
trary, it resulted in just the opposite effect. 
If any of the heathens believe not, having 
seen the (very) dust working these effects, 
let him believe.” (7) Wonderful, how great 
the power of them that have believed! Both 
Simon for the sake of merchandise sought the 
grace of the Spirit, and these for this object 
did this. What hardness (of heart)! Why 
does not Paul rebuke them? It would have 
looked like envy, therefore it is so ordered. 
This same took place in the case of Christ 
(Mark ix. 36): but then the person is not 
hindered, for it was the beginning of the new 
state of things: since Judas also is not hin- 
dered, whereas Ananias and Sapphira were 
struck dead: and many Jews even for oppos- 
ing (Christ) suffered nothing, while Elymas 
was blinded. “For I am not come,” saith 
Christ, “to judge the world, but that the 
world might be saved.” (John iii. 17.) 
“And seven sons,” etc. (v. 14.) See the 
villany of the men! They still continued to 





1 ds purjre Tovs mabyTas cis Sumo éyetpar, mite éxelvous avayw- 
pjoat, Mod, text. transposes eis #. éyetpar and avaxwp. e 
read avexdépyoe, The verb either to éxetvous or to Tovs wadyras 
is probably lost. 

* Some have supposed Tyrannus to have been a Jewish 
teacher, who conducted a school in a private synagogue—a 
Beth Midrash (so Meyer). In this view, Paul and his compan- 
ions, on account of the opposition which they encountered, 
separated themselves from the public synagogue, and betook 
them to this private Jewish school. But Tyrannus is a Greek 
mame and the more common and preferable opinion is that he 
was a teacher of philosophy or rhetoric who had become a 
Christian and in whose apartments both Jews and Gentiles 
could meet without molestation.—G. B. S. 

2 thy koviy TadTa épyagouévny, muotevérw, B.C. Cat. But A. 
substitutes «épyv, Mod. text oxiav. He seems to allude here 
to the miracles effected by the very ashes of the martyrs: see 
e. g. t. ii. 494, A.: and perhaps with reference to these he says, 
Bafa, moon Tay mrotevoavtTwy 7 Svvauts: unless this be meant 
as an exclamation of the persons who “took upon them,” etc, 
i.e. Like Simon, they saw the wonders wrought in the name 
of Jesus; ‘“ Wonderful (said they)! Why, what power is 
exercised by these men who have believed!” namely, b 
those who by laying the handkerchiefs, etc., upon the sic 
restored them to health.—Mod. text adds, ‘“‘ that to others also 
there comes (the power) of doing the same things: and how 
great the hardness of those who even after the demonstrations 
of power yet continue in unbelief.” 











be Jews, while wishing to make a gain of that 
Name. All that they did was for glory and 
profit. (g) Look,*® in every case, how men 
are converted not so much in consequence of © 
good things as of things fearful. In the case 
of Sapphira, fear fell upon the Church, and 
men dared not join themselves to them: here 
they received handkerchiefs and aprons, and 
were healed: and after this, then they came 
confessing their sins. (Hereby) the power of 
the demons is shown to be a great one, when 
it is against unbelievers. For why did he not 
say, “ Who is Jesus?” He was afraid, lest 
he also should suffer punishment; but, that it 
might be permitted him to take revenge upon 
those who mocked him, he did this; “ Jesus,” 
says he, “I know,” etc. He was in dread of 
Paul. For why did not those wretched men 
say to him, We believe? How much more 
splendid an appearance they would have made 
had they said this, that is, if they had claimed 
Him as their Master? But instead of that, 
they spoke even those senseless words, “ By 
Jesus, whom Paul preacheth.”” Do you mark 
the forbearance (of the writer), how he writes 
history and does not call names? This 
makes the Apostles admirable. “And the 
evil spirit,” etc. (v. 15), for what had hap- 
pened at Philippi (ch. xvi. 16) had given a 
lesson to these also. He mentions the name, 
and the number, thereby giving to the per- 
sons then living a credible proof of what he 
wrote. And why were they itinerant? For 
the sake of merchandise: not assuredly to 
bear tidings of the word; how should that be 
their object? And‘ how ran they anon, 
preaching by the things they suffered? “In- 
somuch,” it says, “that all that dwelt in Asia 
heard the word of the Lord.” Ought not this 
to have converted all? And marvel not, for 
nothing convinces malice. But come now, let 
us look at the affair of the exorcists, with 
what an evil disposition (they acted), Why 
the same was not done in the case of Christ, 
is an inquiry for another time, and not for the 
present, save that this also was well and use- 





8 From this point to the end of the Exposition, having in 
vain attempted to restore the true order, we take it as it lies 
in the Mss. and Edd.—Below, ‘‘and after this;” i. e. “yet 
after this,’’ then these itinerant Jewish exorcists took upon 
them, etc. and not until after their punishment, when “ fear 
fell upon them all,” did those of the professed believers (wav 
memtoTevkoTwy) who still practiced magic come forward con- 
fessing their sins. 
__ 4 Ils 5é Expexos Aourdov Knpitrovres Si Sv émacxov. The sub- 
ject to emacxov seems to be “ these exorcists”’ the sons of 
Sceva : but to ézpexov it seems to be “the Apostles.” ‘ This 
made the Apostles wonderful in men’s eyes:’’ they had 
wrought miracles, and preached two years, “so that all in 
Asia heard the word of the Lord,” yet still these practices 
continued : but (see) how they ran (what success they had) 
now, preaching by the things these men were suffering: ‘“‘and 
this became known to all the Jews and Greeks also dwelling 
* Aste and the name of the Lord 

od. text, seeming] ing € i 
kana 88 ah jae gly referring érpexov to the exorcists, reads 
this, it saith, ‘ And 
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fully ordered. It seems to me that they did 
this also in mockery, and that in consequence 
of this (punishment), none dared even at 
random to name that Name. Why did this 
put them upon confession? Because this was 
a most mighty argument of God’s omnis- 
cience (therefore), before they should be 
exposed by the demons, they accused them- 
selves, fearing lest they should suffer the 
same things. For when the demons their 
helpers are their accusers, what hope is 
there thenceforth, save the confession by 
deeds? 

But see, I pray you, after such signs had 
been wrought, what evils within a short space 
ensue. Such is human nature: it soon for- 
gets. Or, do ye not remember what has been 
the case among ourselves? Did not God last 
year shake our whole city?* Did not all run 
to baptism? Did not whoremongers and 
effeminate and corrupt persons leave their 
dwellings, and the places where they spent 
their time, and change and become religious ? 
But three days passed, and they returned 
again to their own proper wickedness. And 
whence is this? From the excessive laziness. 
And what marvel if, when the things have 
passed away (this be the case), seeing that, 
the images lasting perpetually, the result is 
such? The fate of Sodom—say, does it not 
still last (in its effects)?? Well, did the 
dwellers beside it become any the better? 
And what say you to the son of Noah? Was 
he not such (as he is represented), did he not 
see with his eyes so vast a desolation, and yet 
was wicked? Then let us not marvel how, 
when such things had been done, these Jews 
(at Ephesus) believe not, when we see that 
belief itself often comes round for them into 
its opposite, * into malignity; as, for instance, 
when they say that He hath a devil, He, the 
Son of God! Do you not see these things 
even now, and how men are many of them 
like serpents, both faithless and thankless, 
men who, viper-like, when they have enjoyed 
benefits and have been warmed by some, then 
they sting their benefactors? This we have 
said, lest any should marvel, how, such signs 
having been wrought, they were not all con- 
verted, For behold, in our own times hap- 
pened those (miracles) relating to the martyr 





1 Ben. assigns this to the year 399, and cites the first of the 
““Bleven Homilies’’ t. xii. as having been delivered accord- 
ing to St. Chrys. thirty days after that great earthquake, viz., 
in the year of the fall of Eutropius, therefore A, D. 399. But 
Ed. Par. justly corrects this mistake: in fact, the cevamos of 
which St. Chrys. there speaks (t. xii. p. 324. A.) is only a met- 
aphor, meaning the catastrophe of Eutropius. - 

2 Perhaps with an allusion to Jude ver. 7, ‘Sodom and 
Gomorrah—set forth for an example, suffering the vengeance 
of eternal fire.’ : ‘ 

8 Meaning, perhaps, Even when they believe the miracles 
to be real, that which should have brought them to faith be- 
comes to them an occasion of greater wickedness. 





Babylas,* those relating to Jerusalem, those 
relating to the destruction of the temples, and 
not all were converted. Why need I speak of 
ancient things? I have told you what hap- 
pened last year; and none gave heed to it, 
but again little by little they fell off and sunk 
back, The heaven stands perpetually crying 
aloud that it has a Master, and that it is the 
work of an Artificer, all this that we see—I 
mean the world—and yet some say that it is 
not so. What happened to that Theodorus 
last year—whom did it not startle? And yet 
nothing came of it, but having for a season 
become religious, they returned to the point 
from which they had started in their attempt 
to be religious. So it was with the Jews. 
This is what the Prophet said of them: 
“When He slew them, then they sought Him, 
and turned early unto God.” (Ps. Ixxviii. 34.) 
And what need to speak of those things that 
are common to all? How many have fallen 
into diseases, how many have promised, if 
raised up, to work so great a change, and yet 
they have again become the same as ever! 
This, if nothing else, shows that we have 
natural free-will—our changing all at once. 
Were evil natural, this would not be: things 
that are natural and necessary, we cannot 
change from. “And yet,” you will say, “we 
do change from them. For do we not see 
some, who have the natural faculty to see, but 
are blinded by fear?”” (True—) because this 
also is natural: * * if a different (necessity 
of) nature come not also into operation :5 
(thus) it is natural to us, that being terrified 
we do not see; it is natural to us that when a 
greater fear supervenes, the other gives way. 
“What then,” you will say, “if right-minded- 
ness ° be indeed according to nature, but fear 
having overpowered it cast it out?’? What 
then if I shall show that some even then are 
not brought to a right mind, but even in these 
fears are reckless? Is this natural? Shall I 
speak of ancient things? Well then, of re- 
cent? How many in the midst of those fears 
continued laughing, mocking, and experienced 
nothing of the sort? Did not Pharaoh 
change immediately, and (as quickly) rus 
demon (Apollo) the remains of the martyr Babylas were 
removed by order of Julian. See the Hom. de S. Babyla, 
t. li. p. 567.—The Theodorus mentioned below cannot be the 
lapsed person of that name to whom St. Chrys. addressed the 
first of the two Pareneses, t. 7, init, But probably mépvar is 
corrupt, and the allusion may be to the troubles at Antioch in 
connection with Theodorus the Sicilian ; see p, 238, note 4. 

5 av wn dvaus ETépa mpocéAOyn. To complete the sense we 
must supply, ‘‘ because this also (the being blinded by fear) is 
a natural affection : but what I have said is true, viz. that 
Tov Kata piow Kal avaykynv ov dvvaueba peOiotacbar, av my 
SBE ody av Kain cwhpoovvn. This is corrupt or mutilated. 
The sense requires, ‘‘ What if in some cases ‘an evil mind’ 
be a natural necessity—as much as seeing or one other natural 


property or affection, but when there seems to be a change, it 
is only that fear casts out the evil mind for a while? ”’ 
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back to his former wickedness? But here, as 
if (the demons) knew Him not, they (the 
exorcists) added, ‘Whom Paul preacheth,” 
whereas they ought to have said, “ the Saviour 
of the world.” ‘‘ Him that rose again.” By 
this they show that they do know, but they 
did not choose to confess His glory. Where- 
fore the demon exposes them, leaping upon 
them, and saying, “Jesus I know, and Paul I 
know, but who are ye?” So that not ye are 
believers, but ye abuse that Name when ye 
say this. Therefore the Temple is desolate, * 
the implement easy to be overcome. So that 
ye are not preachers; mine, says he, ye are. 
Great was the wrath of the demon. The 
Apostles had power to do this to them, but 
they did it not as yet. For they that had 
power over the demons that did these things 
to them, much more had power over the men 
themselves. Mark how their forbearance is 
shown, in that they whom they repulsed do 
these things, while the demons whom they 
courted do the contrary. “Jesus,” says he, 
“T know.” Be ashamed, ye that are ignorant 
(of Him). “And Paul I know.” Well said, 
“Think not that it is because I despise them, 
that I do these things.” Great was the fear 
of the demon. And why without these words 
did he not rend their garments? For so he 
would both have sated his wrath, and estab- 
lished the delusion. He feared as I said, the 
unapproachable force, and would not have 
had such power had he not said this. But 
observe how we find the demons everywhere 
more right minded (than the Jews), not daring 
to contradict nor accuse the Apostles, or 
Christ. There they say, ‘We know Thee 
who Thou art” (Matt. viii. 29); and, “ Why 
art Thou come hither before the time to tor- 
ment us” (Mark i. 24): and again, “I know 
Thee who Thou art, the Son of God.” And 
here, ‘“‘These men are servants of the most 
high God” (ch. xvi. 17): and again, “ Jesus I 
know, and Paul I know.” For they exceed- 
ingly feared and trembled before those holy 
persons. Perhaps some one of you, hearing 
of these things, wishes he were possessed of 
this power, so that the demons should not be 
able to look him in the face, and accounts 
those saints happy for this, that they had such 
power. But let him hear Christ saying, “ Re- 
joice not because the demons are subject 
unto you” (Luke x. 20), because He knew 
that all men rejoice most in this, through 
vainglory. For if thou seekest that which 
pleaseth God, and that which is for the com- 
mon good, there is another, a greater way. 
It is not so great to free from a demon as it 





1 Meaning perhaps, That which should be the Temple of 
Christ, the body of the believer, 








is to rescue from sin. A demon hinders not 
to attain unto the kingdom of Heaven, nay, 
even cooperates, unwillingly indeed, but 
nevertheless codperates by making him that 
has the demon more sober-minded; but sin 
casts a man out. 

But it is likely some man will say, ‘God 
forbid it should ever befall me to be sobered 
in this way!” Nor do I wish it for you, but a 
very different way, that you should do all 
from love of Christ: if however, which God 
forbid, it should so befall you, then even on 
this behalf I would comfort you. If then the 
demon does not cast out (from the kingdom 
of heaven), but sin does cast out, to free a 
man from sin is greater beneficence. 

From this let us study to free our neigh- 
bors, and before our neighbors, our own 
selves. Let us see to it, lest we have a de 
mon : let us examine ourselves strictly. More 
grievous than a demon is sin, for the demon 
makes men humble. See ye not those pos- 
sessed with a demon, when they have recov- 
ered from the attack, how downcast they are, 
of how sad a countenance, how fraught with 
shame their faces are, how they have not 
even courage to look one in the face? See 
the strange inconsistency! While those are 
ashamed on account of the things they suffer, 
we are not ashamed on account of the things 
we do; while they are abashed being wronged, 
we are not abashed when doing wrong: and 
yet their condition is not a subject for shame, 
but for pity and tenderness and indulgence: 
nay, great is the admiration it calls for, and 
many the praises, when struggling against 
such a spirit, they bear all thankfully : whereas 
our condition in very deed is a subject for 
ridicule, for shame, for accusation, for cor- 
rection, for punishment, for the worst of 
evils, for hell-fire; calling for no compassion 
whatever. Seest thou, that worse than a 
demon is sin? And those indeed, from the 
ills they suffer, reap a double profit: first, 
their being sobered and brought to more self- 
control ; then, that having suffered here the 
chastisement of their own sins, they depart 
hence to their Master, purified. For indeed 
upon this we have often discoursed to you, 
that those who are punished here, if they bear 
it thankfully, may naturally be supposed to 
put away thereby many of their sins. Whereas 
from sins the mischief resulting is twofold; 
first, that we offend; secondly, that we be- 
come worse. Attend to what I say. Not this 
is the only injury we get from’ sin, that we 
commit a sin: but another and a worse is this, 
that our soul receives a habit. Just as it is in 
the case of the body—for it will be more plain 
when put in the form of an example—as he 
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who has taken a fever has got harm not only 
in this respect, that he is sick, but also that 
after the sickness he is become weaker, even 
though he may return to health after a long 
disease: just so in the case of sin, though we 
may regain health, yet we are far from having 
the strength we need. For1 take the case of 
one who has been insolently abusive: does 
he not suffer ‘his deserts for his abusive con- 
duct? Aye, but there is another and a worse 
thing to rue (which is), that his soul is be- 
come more insensible to shame. For from 
each several sin that is committed, even after 
the sin has been done and has ceased, there 
remains a kind of venom instilled into our 
souls. Do you not hear people saying, when 
they are recovered from sickness, “I dare not 
drink water now?” And yet the man has re- 
gained his health: aye, but the disease has 
done him this harm also. And whereas those 
(possessed) persons, albeit suffering ill, are 
thankful, we, when faring well, blaspheme 
God, and think ourselves very ill used: for 
you will find more persons behaving thus in 
health and wealth than in poverty and sick- 
ness. For there stands the demon over (the 
possessed), like a very hangman, fierce, utter- 
ing many (menaces), even as a schoolmaster 
brandishing the lash, and not suffering them 
to give way to any laxity. And suppose that 
some are not at all brought to a sober mind, 
neither are these liable to punishment ;? no 
small thing this: even as fools, even as mad- 
men and children, are not called to account, 
so neither are these: since for things that are 
done in a state of unconsciousness, none can 
be so merciless as to call the doers to account. 
Why then, in a far worse condition than those 
who are possessed of evil sprits are we that 
sin. We do not, indeed, foam at the mouth, 
nor distort our eyes, or throw about our hands 


convulsively ; but as for this, would that we 


did it in our body and not in our soul! Will 
you that I show you a soul, foaming, filthy, 
and a distortion of the mind’s eyes? Think 
of those who are in a passion and drunken 
with rage; can any form be filthier than the 
words they discharge? In very deed it is like 
a sputtering of noisome slaver. And just as 
the possessed know none of those who are 








1 Mod. text, ‘‘For look now at some one who has been 
abusive, and has not been punished: not for this only is ita 
subject for weeping, that he does not suffer the punishment 
for his abusiveness, but also for another reason it is a subject 
formourning. What may this be? That his soul is now be- 
come more shameless.’’ But Chrys. is speaking of the imme- 
diate evil—here the act of UBpis for which the man suffers, or 
will have to give account hereafter—and the permanent effect, 
the é&ts which every evil act fixes on'the soul.—Evepov here 
and above we render in its pregnant sense, ‘*‘ other and worse,” 
or, ‘‘ what is quite another and a more serious thing.” 

2 Old text. Ei dé reves pend’ GAws vydorev, ovde Exetvor Siddacr 
dixnv. Sav. and Ben. ottw and décover. But Par. has resumed 
the unintelligible reading of mod. text, et dé reves und ovTw v., 
aXX’ ody exetvor Siddacr Sixnv. 
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present, so neither do these. Their under- 
standing darkened, their eyes distorted, they 
see not who is friend, who foe, who worthy of 
respect, who contemptible, but they see all 
alike without a difference. And then, do you 
not see them, how they tremble, just like 
those others? But they do not fall to the 
ground, say you? True, but their soul lies on 
the ground and falls there in convulsions: 
since had it stood upright, it would not have 
come into the condition it is in, Or think 
you not that it betokens a soul abjectly 
sprawling and lost to all self-possession, the 
things men can do and say when drunken 
with rage? Thereis also another form of mad- 
ness worse than this. What may this be? 
When men cannot so much as suffer them- 
selves to vent their anger, but instead of that 
nourish within their own bosoms, to their own 
proper hurt,3 as it were a very hangman 
with his lash, the rancorous remembrance of 
wrongs. For it is a bane to themselves first, 
the malice that they bear. To say nothing of 
the things to come, what torture, think you, 
must that man undergo in the scourging of 
his soul, as day by day he looks how he may 
avenge himself on his enemy? He chastises 
himself first, and suffers punishment, swelling 
(with suppressed passion), fighting against him- 
self, setting himself on fire. For needs must 
the fire be always burning within thee: while 
raising the fever to such a height, and not 
suffering it to wane, thou thinkest thou art 
inflicting some evil on the other, whereas thou 
art wasting thyself, ever bearing about with 
thee a flame which is always at its height, and 
not letting thy soul have rest, but evermore 
being in a state of fury, and having thy 
thoughts in a turmoil and tempest. What is 
more grievous than this madness, to be always 
smarting with pain, and ever swelling and in- 
flamed? For such are the souls of the resent- 
ful: when they see him on whom they wish to 
be revenged, straightway it is as if a blow 
were struck them: if they hear his voice, they 
cower and tremble: if they be on their bed, 
they picture to themselves numberless_re- 
venges, hanging, torturing that enemy of 
theirs: and if, beside all this, they see him 
also to be in renown, O! the misery they 
suffer! Forgive him the offence, and free 
thyself from the torment. Why continue al- 
ways in a state of punishment, that thou 
mayest once punish him, and take thy re- 
venge? Why establish for thyself a hectic 
disease?4 Why, when thy wrath would fain 





3 GAAG Tpidwot Tap EavToLs Oiketov KaKoV, KaDaTEp TLVA SyLLOV 
Thy mvnotkaxiav. Mod. text oixeraxody kad, 7. 6. 

4 For ti xatackevagers Extixey cavT® voonua; B, has, ti x. 
exTHKOV GavToV ‘TS voojpatt, gue lectio non spernanda, te 
morbo tabefactens, Ben. The reading éx77jxov is explained by 
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depart from thee, dost thou keep it back? 
Let it not remain until the evening, says 
Paul. (Eph. iv. 26.) For like some eating 
rot or moth, even so does it gnaw through the 
very root of our understanding. Why shut up 
a beast within thy bowels? Better a serpent 
or an adder to lie within thy heart, than 
anger and resentment: for those indeed 
would soon have done with us, but this re- 
mains forever fixing in us its fangs, instilling 
its poison, letting loose upon us an invading 
host of bitter thoughts. “That he should 
laugh me to scorn,” say you, “that he should 
despise me!”! O wretched, miserable man, 
wouldest thou not be ridiculed by thy fellow- 
servant, and wouldest thou be hated by thy 
Master? Wouldest thou not be despised by 
thy fellow-servant, and despisest thou thy 
Master? To be despised by him, is it more 
than thou canst bear, but thinkest thou not 
that God is indignant, because thou ridiculest 
Him, because thou despisest Him, when thou 
wilt not do as He bids thee? But that thine 
enemy will not even ridicule thee, is manifest 
from hence (that), whereas if thou follow up 
the revenge, great is the ridicule, great the 
contempt, for this is a mark of a little mind; 
on the contrary, if thou forgive him, great is 
the admiration, for this is a mark of greatness 
of soul. But you will say, he knows not this. 
Let God know it, that thou mayest have the 
greater reward. For He says, “ Lend to those 
of whom ye hope not to receive.” (Luke vi. 
34.) So let us also do good to those who do 
not even perceive that one is doing them 
good, that they may not, by returning to us 
praise or any other thing, lessen our reward. 
For when we receive nothing from men, then 
we shall receive greater things from God. 
But what is more worthy of ridicule, what 
more paltry, than a soul which is always in 
anger, and wishing to take revenge? It is 
womanly, this disposition, it is babyish. For 
as the babes are angry even with lifeless 
things, and unless the mother beats the 
ground, they will not let go their anger:? so 


do these persons wish to revenge themselves’: 


on those who have aggrieved them. Why 
then, it is they who are worthy of ridicule: 
for to be overcome by passion, is the mark of 
a childish understanding, but to overcome it, 
is a sign of manliness. Why then, not we are 
the objects of ridicule, when we keep our tem- 


the etacism ; the 7. in voojware is derived from the following 
zt BovAduevoy ; hence it was necessary to alter cavto into 
cavrov ro, In the following sentence, B. has ri BovAdmevos, 
‘*Why when thou wouldest be quit of it, dost thou keep thine 
anger?”’ 

P Mod. text weakly, ‘‘ But this Ido that he may not laugh 
me to scorn, that he may not despise me.” 

2 Kaddmep yap éxetva (meaning Ta Bpedby) kai mpds (om, B. C.) 
(Geta, Kav py TAHEN TO Edahos H KNTHP, ovK adinar 


ra awuyxa opyt " 
rhv opyjv.—Mod. text and Edd. except Sav. omit 9 pnrip. 





per, but they. It is not this that makes men 
contemptible—not to be conquered by pas- 
sion : what makes them contemptible is this— 
to be so afraid of ridicule from without, as on 
this account to choose to subject one’s self to 
one’s besetting passion, and to offend God, 
and take revenge upon one’s self. These things 
are indeed worthy of ridicule. Let us flee 
them. Let a man say, that having done us 
numberless ills, he has suffered nothing in re- 
turn: let him say that he might again fran- 
tically assault us, and have nothing to fear. 
Why, in no other (better) way could he have 
proclaimed our virtue; no other words would 
he have sought, if he had wished to praise us, 
than those which he seems to say in abuse. 
Would that all men said these things of me: 
“he is a poor tame creature; all men heap 
insults on him, but he bears it: all men 
trample upon him, but he does not avenge 
himself.” Would that they added, “ neither, 
if he should wish to do so, can he:” that so I 
might have praise from God, and not from 
men. Let him say, that it is for want of spirit 
that we do not avenge ourselves. This does 
us no hurt, when God knows (all) : it does but 
cause our treasure to be in greater safety. If 
we are to have regard to them, we shall fall 
away from everything. Let us not look to 
what they say, but to what becomes us. But, 
says he, “ Let no man ridicule me,” and some 
make a boast of this. O! what folly! “No 
man,” says he, “having injured me, has rid- 
iculed me:” that is, “I had my revenge.” 
And yet for this thou deservest to be ridi- 
culed, that thou didst take revenge. Whence 
came these words among us—being, as they 
are, a disgrace to us and a pest, an overthrow 
of our own proper life and of our discipline ? 
It is in downright opposition to God that thou 
(so) speakest. The very thing which makes 
thee equal to God—the not avenging thyself 
—this thou thinkest a subject for ridicule! 
Are not we for these things worthy to be 
laughed at, both by ourselves, and by the 
heathen, when we thus speak against God? I 
wish to tell youa story of a thing that hap- 
pened in the old times (which they tell) not on 
the subject of anger, but of money. A man 
had an estate in which there was a hidden 
treasure, unknown to the owner: this piece of 
ground he sold. The buyer, when digging it 
for the purpose of planting and cultivation, 
found the treasure therein deposited, and 
came® and wanted to oblige the seller to 
mNoenen wen ON REMEO INTE 


3 Mod. text followed by Edd. perverts the whole stor 
making the parties contend, not ine the relinguae ae! of ihe 
treasure, but for the possession of it, so making the conclu- 
sion (the willing cession of it by both to the third party) unin- 
telligible, and the application irrelevant. The innovator was 
perhaps induced to make this alteration, by an unseasonable 
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receive the treasure, urging that he had bought 
a piece of ground, not atreasure. The seller 
on his part repudiated the gift, saying, ‘“‘The 
piece of ground (is not mine), I have sold it, 
and I have no concern whatever with this 
(treasure).” So they fell to altercation about 
it, the one wishing to give it, the other stand- 
ing out against receiving it. So chancing 
upon some third person, they argued the mat- 
ter before him, and said to him,“‘To whom 
ought the treasure to be assigned?” The 
man could not settle that question; he said, 
however, that he would put an end to their 
dispute—he would (if they pleased) be master 
of it himself. So he received the treasure, 
which they willingly gave up to him; and in 
the sequel got into troubles without end, and 
learnt by actual experience that they had done 
well to have nothing to do with it. So ought 





it be done likewise with regard to anger; both 
ourselves ought to be emulous! not to take 
revenge, and those who have aggrieved. us, 
emulous to give satisfaction. But perhaps 
these things also seem to be matter of ridi- 
cule : for when that madness is widely prevalent 
among men, those who keep their temper are 
laughed at, and among many madmen he who 
is not a madman seems to be mad. Where- 
fore I beseech you that we may recover (from 
this malady), and come to our senses, that 
becoming pure from this pernicious passion, 
we may be enabled to attain unto the king- 
dom of heaven, through the grace and mercy 
of His only-begotten Son, with Whom to the 
Father, together with the Holy Spirit, be glory, 
might, honor, now and ever, world without 
end. Amen. 
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ACTS XIX. 21, 23. 


“ After these things were ended, Paul purposed in the 
Spirit, when he had passed through Macedonia 
and Achaia, to go to Jerusalem, saying, After I 
have been there, I must alsosee Rome. So he 
sent into Macedonia two of them that ministered 
unto him, Timotheus and Erastus; but he himself 
stayed in Asia for a season. And the same time 
there arose no small stir about the Way.’’ 


HE sends Timothy and Erastus into Mace- 
donia, but himself remains at Ephesus. Hav- 
ing made a long enough stay in that city, he 
wishes to remove elsewhere again. But how 
is it, that having from the first chosen to de- 
part into Syria, he turns back to Mace- 
donia? “He purposed,” it says, “in the 
Spirit,” showing that all (that he did) was 
done not of his own power. Now he prophe- 
sies, saying, “I must alsosee Rome :” perhaps 
to comfort them with the consideration of his 
not remaining at a distance, but coming 
nearer to them again, and to arouse the 
minds of the disciples by the prophecy. At 
this point, 2 I suppose, it was that he wrote his 





recollection of the Parable of the Treasure hid in a field,— 
“The seller having learnt this, came and wanted to compel 
the purchaser amoAaBetv tov Onoavpov,” (retaining amoA., in the 
unsuitable sense ‘‘ that he, the seller, should receive back the 
treasure.’’) ‘‘On the other hand, the other (the purchaser) 
repulsed him, saying, that he had bought the piece of ground 
along with the treasure, and that he made no account of this 
(kat ovdéva Adyov movety UTép TovTOV.) So they fell to conten- 
tion, both of them, the one wishing to receive, the other not 
to give,” etc. ‘ wie as ae ; 

I kal nuds ptdoverkerv 4H auvvacOar, Kat Tovs AeAuTHKOTAS 
ptdoverkety Sodvat Sixynv: as in the story, the parties eptAov- 
eixouv, the one 2% AaBeiv Tov 4., the other dovvar, 

2 Evredbev. If St. Chrys. is rightly reported, he means the 
second Epistle, which he proceeds to quote from. But that 
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Epistle to the Corinthians from Ephesus, say- 
ing, “‘I would not have you ignorant of the 
trouble which came to usin Asia.” (2 Cor. 
i. 8.) For since he had promised to go to 
Corinth, he excuses himself on the score of 
having loitered, and mentions the trial relat- 
ing the affair of Demetrius. “There arose 
no small stir about the Way.” * Do you see 
the renown ® (acquired)? They contradicted, 
it says: (then) came miracles, twofold: 
(then) again, danger: such is the way the 
threads alternate throughout the whole text- 
ure (of the history). “For a certain man 
named Demetrius, a silversmith, which made 
silver temples of Diana, brought no small 
gain unto the craftsmen.” (v. 24.). ‘Which 
made,” it says, “silver temples of Diana.” 
And how is it possible that temples could be 
made of silver? Perhaps as small boxes 





Epistle was plainly not written ard “Epéoov. Perhaps what 
he said was to this effect: “ At this point I suppose it was— 
viz. after the mission of Timothy and Erastus—that he wrote 
(his first Epistle) to the Corinthians from Ephesus: and in the 
second Epistle he alludes to the great trial which ensued in 
the matter of Demetrius. Hehad promised to come to Corinth 
sooner, and excuses himself on the score of the delay.” But 
7a kata Anuyrprov dinyovmevos can hardly be meant of St. Paul: 
it should be atvurrémevos. 

* The use of 7 066s without further definition, to represent 
the Christian religion, is peculiar to the Acts (ix. 2; xix. 9, 23; 
xxiv. 22). Kvpiov or cwrnpias would express the omitted defin- 
ing idea.—G. B.S. 

3”Opas rhv evdoxiunow; This seems to refer to v. 17-20. 
““ But see how successes and trials here, as all along, alternate. 
Then the Jews contradicted: (v. g) then miracles, twofold, 
(r1-12 and 13-19): now again (after that evdoxtyyaus), danger.’ 
—Here the Mss. and Edd. give v. 24-27, which we have dis- 
tributed to their proper places. 
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xeBdopia).* Great was the honor paid to this 
Diana) in Ephesus; since, when (Hom. in 
Eph. Prol.) their temple was burnt it so 
grieved them, that they forbade even the 
name of the incendiary ever to be mentioned. 
See how, wherever there is idolatry, in every 
case we find money at the bottom ofit. Both in 
the former instance it was for money, and in 
the case of this man, for money. (ch. xix. 
13.) It was not for their religion, because they 
thought that in danger; no, it was for their 
lucrative craft, that it would have nothing to 
work upon. Observe the maliciousness of the 
man. He was wealthy himself, and to him 
indeed it was no such great loss; but to them 
the loss was great, since they were poor, and 
subsisted on their daily earnings. Neverthe- 
less, these men say nothing, but only he. 
And observe :} “ Whom having collected, and 
the workmen of like occupation,” having 
themselves common cause with him, “he 
said, Sirs, ye know that by this craft we have 
our wealth” (v. 25); then he brought the 
danger home to them, that we are in danger 
of falling from this our craft into starvation. 
“ Moreover ye see and hear, that not alone at 
Ephesus, but almost throughout all Asia, this 
Paul hath persuaded and turned away much 
people, saying that they be no gods, which 
are made with hands: so that not only this 
our craft is in danger to be set at naught; but 
also, that the temple of the great goddess 
Diana should be despised,’and her magnifi- 
cence should be destroyed, whom all Asia 
and the world worshippeth. And when they 
heard these sayings, they were full of wrath, 
and cried out, saying, Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians.” (v. 26-28.) And yet the very 
things he spoke were enough to bring them to 
true religion: but being poor senseless crea- 
tures, this is the part they act.. For if this 
(Paul being) man is strong enough to turn 
away all, and the worship of the gods is in 
jeopardy, one ought to reflect, how great must 
this man’s God be, and that he will much 
more give you those things, for which ye are 
afraid. Already (at the outset) he has 
secured a hold upon their minds by saying, 
“This Paul hath turned away much people, 
saying, that they be no gods, which are made 
with men’s hands.” See what it is that the 
heathen are so indignant at; because he said 





* These silver ‘‘ temple” (vaots) were shrines, small models 
of the temple containing images of the goddess, which pilgrims 
to the temple purchased and carried away and probably used 
in their homes as objects of domestic a B.S. 

1 Kai dpa Kkowwwvous bvtas avtovs: elta Tov Kivduvoy éméornoey 
(so Cat. C. -cav, A. B. émerycev). Mod. text, ‘‘ But being them- 
selves partners of the craft, he takes them as partners also of 
the riot. Then also he exaggerated (nvénoev) the danger, 
adding, This our craft isin danger of coming into contempt. 
For this is pretty nearly what he declares by this, that from 
this art,’’ etc. 
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that “they which be made of men are no 
gods.” Throughout, he drives his speech at 
their craft. Then that which most grieved 
them he brings in afterwards, But, with the 
other gods, he would say, we have no concern, 
but that “the temple also of the great god- 
dess Diana .is in danger to be destroyed.” 
Then, lest he should seem to say this for the 
sake of lucre, see what he adds: ‘‘ Whom the 
whole world worshippeth.”” Observe how he 
showed Paul’s power to be the greater, prov- 
ing all (their gods) to be wretched and miser- 
able creatures, since a mere man, who was 
driven about, a mere tentmaker, had so much 
power. Observe the testimonies borne to the 
Apostles by .their enemies, that they over- 
threw their worship.? There (at Lystra) they 
brought “garlands and oxen.” (ch. xiv. 13.) 
Here he says, “ ‘This our craft is in danger to 
be set at naught.—Ye have filled (all) every- 
where with your doctrine.” (ch. v. 28.) So 
said the Jews also with regard to Christ:. 
“Ye see how the world is going after Him” 
(John xii. 19); and, ‘The Romans shall come 
and take away our city.” (ch. xi. 48). And 
again on another occasion, “‘ These that have 
turned the world upside down are come hither 
also.” (ch. xvii. 6).—‘‘ And when they heard 
these sayings, they were full of wrath.” Upon 
what was that wrath called forth? On hear- 
ing about Diana, and about their source of 
gain. “And cried out, saying, Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians. And the whole city was 
filled with confusion: and rushed with one 
accord into the theatre.” (v. 29). Such is 
the way with vulgar minds, any trivial occa- 
sion shall hurry them away and inflame their 
passions. Therefore® it behooves to do 
(things) with (strict) examination. But see 
how contemptible they were, to be so exposed 
to all (excitements)! “Having caught Gaius 
and Aristarchus, men of Macedonia, Paul’s 
companions in travel, they dragged them:” 
(here) again recklessly, just as did the Jews 
in the case of Jason; and everywhere they 
set upon them.* “And when Paul would 





2 o7t KabatpOv (Cat. bre éxabyjpouv) adtav ra oeBaopara, exer 
OTEMMaTA Kai Tavpovs mpoaehepov évTadba dyow ore Kivdvvever 
«,7.A, These seem to be only rough notes or hints of what 
Chrys. said. The first words ka0. avrav ra oeB. look like a 
reference to Acts xvii. 23, dva0ewpav Ta ocBacuata bpov: “ thus 
at Athens, surveying the objects of their worship, and finding 
an Altar, etc. he thence takes occasion to preach the Unknown 
God. At Lystra, they brought garlands and oxen, and the 
Apostles thereupon, etc. Therefore these men here might 
well say, Our craft isin danger. For it was true, as was said 
on another occasion (at Jerusalem), Ye have filled, etc.: and, 
meth that have turned the world, etc. Nay, of Christ also 
the Jews said the same, The world is going after Him,” 

8 Ata tatra per’ ekeTacews dec movetv, Mod, text adds ravra. 
This sentence, om. by A., seems to be out of place, and to 
belong rather to v. 36. We have transposed the text v. 28, 20, 
which in Mss, and Edd. is given after ws maou mpoketa Gat. ; 

4 Kat mavTaxod aitots mpoxervtar. To make some sense of the 
Passage, we adopt mpooketvtar from B. We also transpose v. 
30 which is given with 31 after the following sentence, 
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have entered in unto the people, the disciples 
suffered him not,” (v. 30) so far were they 
from all display and love of glory. ‘And 
certain of the Asiarchs, which were his 
friends, sent unto him, desiring him that he 
would not adventure himself into the theatre” 
(v. 31) to a disorderly populace and tumult. 
And Paul complies, for he was not vainglori- 
ous, nor ambitious. ‘Some therefore cried 
one thing, and some another: for the assem- 
bly was confused.” Such is the nature of the 
multitude: it recklessly follows, like fire when 
it has fallen upon fuel; and the more part 
knew not wherefore they were come together.” 
(v. 32.) “And they drew Alexander out of 
the multitude, the Jews putting him forward.” 
It was the Jews that thrust him forward ;? but 
as providence ordered it, this man did not 
speak. ‘And Alexander beckoned with the 
hand, and would have made his defence unto 
the people.” -(v. .33.) “But when they 
knew that he was a Jew, all with one voice 
about the space of two hours cried out, Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians.” (v. 34.) A child- 
ish understanding indeed! as if they were 
afraid, lest their worship should be extin- 
guished, they shouted without intermission. 
For two years had Paul abode there, and see 
how many heathen there were still! “And 
when the town clerk had appeased the people, 
he said, Ye men of Ephesus, what man is 
there that knoweth not how that the city of 
the Ephesians is temple-keeper of the great 
goddess Diana, and of the image which fell 
down from Jupiter?” (v. 35.) As if the 
thing were not palpable. With this saying 
first he extinguished their wrath. ‘“ And of 
the Diopetes.” There was another sacred 
object (iepiv) that was so called. Either he 
means the piece of burnt earth or her 
image.?* This (is) a lie. “ Seeing then that 





1 TIpocBdAovro "Iovdator oixovourxas S€ (supplied by Cat.) 
otros ov épOéyEaro, Mod. text ‘‘ The Jews thrust him for- 
ward, as'Providence ordered it, that they might not have (it 
in their power) to gainsay afterwards. This man is thrust 
forward, and speaks: and hear what (he says).” 

2 Old text: ‘Iepov érepov ovTws éxadecro—meaning, as we take 
it, the Palladium of Troy, which was also called ‘‘ the Dio- 
petes,”’ To IlaAAddtov 76 Avometés kadovmevov, Clem. Alex. Pro- 
trept. iv. 47.”’—yTot 7d Ootpakov adris dyno. Something more 
is needed, therefore we supply 7 70 dyaAua avrhs dyow. But 
iepov in this sense is not usual. “Oorpaxov, whatever it mean, 
cannot be the image of Diana, which was known to be of 
wood. The passage seems to be corrupt, and one might con- 
jecture that Lepov erepor relates to ‘‘ another Temple”’ of Diana 
built after the first which was burned by Herostratos, and that 
the name of this man is latent in the unintelligible nroc- 
tooctpaxov, and that Chrysostom’s remark is this, that together 
with that former Temple perished the original Diopetes: so 
that to speak of that image as still in being was a lie (tovdro 
wWevdos)—Mod. text ‘‘But a different iepov was thus called 
dvorerés: either then the idol of Diana they called Diopetes, 
@s é« ToD Avds TO boTpaKoV éxEet voTEerTwkds, and not made by 
man: ora different dyaAua was thus called among them.”’— 
Isidore of Pelus. in the Catena: ‘Some say that it is spoken 
of the image of Diana, i. e. ‘(a worshipper) of the great Diana 
and of her dcomerés ayaAua:’ some that the Palladium also (is 
here named as écor.), i. e. the image of Minerva, which they 
worshipped along with Diana.”” Ammonius ibid., “ the vaos 
rod Aves: or the otpoyyvaAoedés’’—meaning the dortpakov ?— 








these things cannot be spoken against, ye 
ought to be quiet, and to do nothing rashly. 
For ye have brought hither these men, which 
are neither robbers of churches, nor yet 
blasphemers of your goddess.” (v. 36, 37.) 
All this however he says to the people; but in 
order that those (workmen) also might be- 
come more reasonable, he says: ‘‘ Wherefore 
if Demetrius, and the craftsman which are 
with him, have a matter against any man, the 
law is open, and there are deputies: let them 
implead one another. But if ye enquire any- 
thing concerning other matters, it shall be 
determined in a lawful assembly. For we are 
in danger to be called in question for this 
day’s uproar, there being no cause, for which 
(matter) we shall not be able to give an 
account for this concourse.” v. 38-40.) “A 
lawful assembly,” he says, for there were 
three assemblies according to law in each 
month; but this one was contrary to law. 
Then he terrified them also by saying, “ We 
are in danger to be called to account” for 
sedition. But let us look again at the things 
said. 


(Recapitulation.) “After these things 
were ended,” it says, “‘ Paul purposed in the 
Spirit, when he had passed through Macedo- 
nia and Achaia, to go to Jerusalem,” saying, 
“After I have been there, I must also see 
Rome.” (v. 21.) He no longer speaks here 
after the manner of a man,® or, He purposed 
to pass through those regions, without tarrying 
longer. Wherefore does he send away Timo- 
thy and Erastus? Of this I suppose he says, 
‘‘Wherefore when we could no longer forbear, 
we thought it good to be left at Athens alone. 
He sent away,” it says, ‘two of those who 
ministered to him” (1 Thess. iil. 1), both to 
announce his coming, and to make them more 


‘or rather, which is the true explanation, this image of Diana: 
or the Palladium, which they thought came from Jupiter, and 
was not the work of men.’”’ C&cum. gives the same variety of 
explanations, from the Catena. The words roito wevéos, 
which in the Mss. follow the text v. 36, 37, are better referred 
to the Diopetes, as in our translation.—Mod. text apa 7d wav 
Wevdos: and then, ‘‘these things however he says to the peo- 
te in order that those also,”’ etc. omitting 6é preserved by the 
old text. 

* This Dzofetes, the image which was supposed to have 
fallen down from Jupiter or heaven (Atos—mim7w), was the 
image of Diana which wasin the great temple at Ephesus, 
This was the superstitious belief of the people as is clear from 
the many instances in classic mythology in which statues are 
famed to have fallen from heaven. This image was of wood 
and was probably found there by the Greeks when they 
colonized Ionia.—G. B. S. 

3 j, e, In this, he prophesies (see above on this verse): but in 
his purpose of going to Jerusalem from Achaia, he was disap- 

ointed, for he had to return through Macedonia: 4 mpoetaAero, 
1. e. this is the meaning of é¥ero év mvevuatr. Mod. text om. 
ovKére éyxpovicas, and adds; ‘‘for this is the meaning of éero, 
and such is the force of the expression.” Then: ‘ But why he 
sends away T. and E., the writer does not say: but it seems 
to me that of this also he says, "Ev mvevuatt. Wherefore 
when,”’ etc.—The meaning is: ‘‘He sends them away on this 
occasion, as he did at Athens: viz. because he could no longer 
forbear, therefore he thought it good to be left alone.” 
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eager. ‘But he himself tarried awhile in 
Asia.” (v. 22.) Most of all does he pass 


his time in Asia; and with reason: there, 
namely, was the tyranny, of the philosophers. 1 
(Afterwards) also he came and discoursed to 
them again. “And the same time” etc. (v. 
23), for indeed the superstition was excessive. 
(a) “Ye both see and hear,” so palpable 
was the result that was taking place—‘ that 
not alone at Ephesus, but almost throughout 
all Asia, this Paul by persuading hath turned 
away,” not by violence: this is the way to 
persuade a city. Then, what touched them 
closely, “that they be no gods which are 
made with hands.” (v. 26.) He overturns, 
says he, our craft: (e) “From this work we 
have our wealth. Hath persuaded.” How? 
did he persuade—he, a man of mean consid- 
eration? How prevail over so great a force of 
habit? by doing what—by saying what? It 
is not for a Paul (to effect this), it is not for 
aman. Even this is enough, that he said, 
“They are no gods.” Now if the impiety (of 
the heathen religions) was so easy to detect, 
it ought to have been condemned long ago: if 
it was strong, it ought not to have been over- 
thrown so quickly. (4) For, lest they should 
consider within themselves (how strange), 
that a human being should have such power 
as this, and if a human being has power to 
effect such things, why then one ought to be 
persuaded by that man, he adds: (/) “not 
only is this our craft in danger to be set at 
naught, but also,” as if forsooth alleging a 
greater consideration, “the temple of the 
great goddess Diana,” etc. (¢) “whom all 
Asia and the world worshippeth.” (v. 27.) 
(g) “And when they heard, they were filled 
with wrath, and shouted, Great is Diana of 
the Ephesians!” (v. 28.) For each city 
had its proper gods. (¢@) They thought to 
make their voice a barrier against the Divine 
Spirit. Children indeed, these Greeks! (4) 
And their feeling was as if by their voice they 
could reinstate the worship of her, and undo 
what had taken place! ‘And the whole city,” 
etc. (v. 29.) See a disorderly multitude! 
“‘ And when Paul,” etc. (v. 30.) Paul then 
wished to enter in that he might harangue 
them: for he took his persecutions as occa- 
sions for teaching: “but the disciples suf- 
fered him not.” Mark, how great fore- 
thought we always find them taking for him. 
At the very first they brought him out that 
they might not (in his person) receive a 
mortal blow; and yet they had heard him 





1 ékel yap Fv H Tupavvis (mod. text » moAAH dazpia) tav 
rocdpwv. But this seems to belong rather to Athens, 

2 Mod. text inserts for connection: “ And if from this work 
wealth accrues to you, how hath he persuaded,” etc, 








say, ‘‘I must also see Rome.” But it was 
providential that he so predicts beforehand, 
that they might not be confounded at the 
event. But they would not that he should 
even suffer any evil. ‘‘ And certain of the 
Asiarchs besought him that he would not 
enter into the theatre.” Knowing his eager- 
ness, they “ besought him:” so much did all 
the believers love him.—‘And they drew 
Alexander,” etc. (v. 33.) This Alexander, 
why did he wish to plead? Was he accused ? 
No, but it was to find an opportunity, and 
overturn the whole matter, and inflame® the 
anger of the people. “ But when they knew 
that he was a Jew, all with one voice about 
the space of two hours cried out, Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians.” (v. 34.) Do you 
mark the inordinate rage? Well, and with 
rebuke does the town clerk say, ‘“‘ What man is 
there that knoweth not how that the city of 
the Ephesians—”(v. 35) (coming to the point) 
which they were frightenened about. Is it 
this, * says he, that ye do not worship her? 
And he does not say, “That knoweth not” 
Diana, but, “our city,” that it always wor- 
shipped her.® “Seeing then that these 
things cannot be spoken against.” (v. 36.) 
Why then do ye make a question about them, 
as if these things were not plain? (4) Then 
he quietly chides them, showing that they had 
come together without reason. ‘“ And to do 
nothing rashly,” he says. Showing that they 
had acted rashly. (@) “For ye have 
brought hither,” etc. (v. 37.) They wanted 
to make religion the pretext for what con- 
cerned their own money-making: (¢) and it 
was not right on account of private charges to 
hold a public assembly. For he put them to 
a nonplus, and left them not a word to say 
for themselves.° “There being no cause,” 
he says, “for this concourse, for which” 
(matter) “we shall not’ be able to give the 
account.” (v. 40.) See how prudently, how 
cleverly, the unbelievers (act). Thus he ex- 
tinguished their wrath. For as it is easily 
ee Ee eee 


3 éxxadoot. Erasm. ut et confutaret totum et fur 
} i : orem pop- 
ult extingueret. Ben. subverterct.... Sg Bake ae 
exkavoat will not bear this sense, nor does the context suggest 
pire st Sobeet, A is de pete Was to overthrow the 
ching, and kindle the rage of the people —C 
and Sav. marg. EAkvoat, x tee thea 
. Mod. text ‘ As if he had said, Do ye not worship her ?” 
Mod. text, But, Our city, paying court to them: 
Deparevwv avtovs:”? for which the old text has. But, Your 
city, “Evepamevoey aityv. Which may mean, Thus he, the 
town Serbs Pate homage to the city, by speaking of its hon- 
: ut Vepamevere avryy in the preceding senten i 
the Sis given in the translation, y 3 oo) eh 
_2bodpa yap avrovs nAdynoev Kal Sunmépyoev. Mod. text 
Tovtw op. avtods diunr., omitting, HAdynoev, which, if not cor- 
rupt Pe ut In an unusual sense, ; 
ov duvydomeda old text, here and above, as in the Al 
; ( : exan- 
drine Ms. of the N. T. (received by Griesbach) but here with 
oe cvotp. 7. transposed. (If the negative be retained, it is 
ce o. 7. as in the leading authorities of the 
: his clause is epexegetical to uot: i 
namely, for this Goncourae) ie a aura 
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kindled, so also is it easily extinguished. 
“And when he had thus spoken,” it says, 
‘he dismissed the assembly.” (v. 41.) 

Seest thou how God permits trials, and by 
them stirs up and awakens the disciples, and 
makes them more energetic? Then let us 
not sink down under trials: for He Himself 
will “also make the way of escape, that we 
may be able to bear them.” (4 Cor. x. 13.) 
Nothing so makes friends, and rivets them so 
firmly, as affliction: nothing so fastens and 
compacts the souls of believers: nothing is so 
seasonable for us teachers in order that the 
things said by us may be heard. For the 
hearer when he is in ease is listless and 
indolent, and seems to suffer annoyance from 
the speaker: but when he is in affliction and 
distress, he falls into a great longing for the 
hearing. For when distressed in his soul, he 
seeks on all sides to find comfort for his afflic- 
tion: and the preaching brings no small 
comfort. “What then,” you will say, “of the 
Jews? How was it that in consequence of 
their weakheartedness, they did not hear?” 
Why, they were Jews, those ever weak and 
miserable creatures: and besides, the afflic- 
tion in their case was great, but we speak of 
affliction in moderation. For observe: they 


expected to be freed from the evils that 


encompassed them, and they fell into number- 
less greater evils: now this is no common 
distress to the soul. Afflictions cut us off 
from the sympathy we have for the present 
world, as appears in this, that we wish for 
death immediately, and cease to be loving 
of the body: which very thing is the greatest 
part of wisdom, to have no hankering, no ties 
to the present life. The soul which is afflict- 
ed does not wish to be concerned about 
many things: repose and stillness are all it 
desired, content for its part to have done with 
the things present, even though there be 
nothing else to follow. As the body when 
wearied and distressed does not wish to 
indulge in amours, or gormandizing, but only 
to repose and lie down in quiet; so the soul, 
harassed’ by numberless evils, is urgent to be 
at rest and quiet. The soul which is at ease 
is (apt to be) fluttered, alarmed, unsettled : 
whereas in this there is no vacuity, no run- 
ning to waste: and the one is more manly, 
the other more childish ; the one has more 
gravity, in the other more levity. And as 
some light substance, when it falls upon deep 
water, is tossed to and fro, just so is the soul 


‘ when it falls into great rejoicing, Moreover, 


that our greatest faults arise out of overmuch 
pleasure, any one may see. Come, if you 





1 rapaydeioa B. The other Mss, tapiyevietoa, ‘which is 
unsuitable here, 





will, let us represent to ourselves two houses, 
the one where people are marrying, the other 
where they are mourning: let us enter in 
imagination into each: let us see which is 
better than the other. Why, that of the 
mourner will be found full of seriousness 
(gcAooogiac) ; that of the marrying person, full of 
indecency. For look, (here are) shameful 
words, unrestrained laughter, more unre- 
strained motions, both dress and gait full of 
indecency, words fraught with mere nonsense 
and foolery: in short, all is ridicule there, all 
ridiculous.2 I do not say the marriage is 
this; God forbid; but the accompaniments 
of the marriage. Then nature is beside itself 
in excess of riot. Instead of human beings, 
those present become brute creatures, some 
neighing like horses, others kicking like 
asses: such utter license, such dissolute unre- 
straint: nothing serious, nothing noble: (it is) 
the devil’s pomp, cymbals, and. pipes, and 
songs teeming with fornication and adultery. 
But not so in that house where there is 
mourning; all is well-ordered there: such 
silence, such repose, such composure; nothing 
disorderly, nothing extravagant: and if any 
one does speak, every word he utters is 
fraught with true philosophy: and then the 
wonderful circumstance is, that at such times 
not men only, but even servants and women 
speak like philosophers—for such is the 
nature of sorrow—and while they seem to be 
consoling the mourner, they in fact utter 
numberless truths full of sound philosophy. 
Prayers are there to begin with, that the afflic- 
tion may stop there, and go no further: many 
a one comforting the sufferer, and recitals 
without number of the many who have the 
like cause for mourning. “ For what is 
man?” (they ask) (and thereupon) a serious 
examination of our nature— aye, then, what 
is man!” (and upon this) an impeachment 
of the life (present) and its worthlessness, 
a reminding (one another) of things to come, 
of the Judgment. (So from both these 
scenes) each returns home: from the wed- 
ding, grieved, because he himself is not in the 
enjoyment of the like good fortune ; from the 
mourning, light-hearted, because he has not 
himself undergone the like affliction, and 
having all his inward fever quenched. But 
what will you? Shall we take for another 
contrast the prisons and the theatres? For 
the one is a place of suffering, the other of 
pleasure. Let us again examine. In the 
former there is seriousness of mind; for 
where there is sadness, there must needs be 
seriousness. He who aforetime was rich, and 





2 GAws ovdév Erepov 7 TavTa yeAws Kai KAaTaYEAWS TA EKEL, 
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inflated with his own importance, now will 
even suffer any common person to converse 
with him, fear and sorrow, like some mightier 
fire, having fallen on his soul, and softening 
down his harshness : then he becomes humble, 
then of a sad countenance, then he feels the 
changes of life, then he bears up manfully 
against everything. But in a theatre all is the 
reverse of this—laughter, ribaldry, devil’s 
pomp, dissoluteness, waste of time, useless 
spending of days, planning for extravagant 
lust, adultery made a study of, practical train- 
ing to fornication, schooling in intemperance, 
encouragement to filthiness, matter for laugh- 
ter, patterns for the practice of indecency. 
Not so the prison: there you will find humble- 
ness of mind, exhortation, incentive to serious- 
ness, contempt of worldly things; (these) 
are all trodden under foot and spurned and, 
fear stands over (the man there), as a school- 
master over a child, controlling him to all his 
duties. But if you will, let us examine in a 
different way. I should like you to meet a 
man on his return from a theatre, and another 
coming out of prison ; and while you would see 
the soul of the one fluttered, perturbed, actually 
tied and bound, that of the other you would 
see enlarged, set free, buoyant as on wings. 
For the one returns from the theatre, enfettered 
by the sight of the women there, bearing about 
chains harder than any iron, the scenes, the 
words, the gestures, that he saw there. But 
the other on his return from the prison, re- 
leased from all (bounds), will no longer 
think that he suffers any evil as comparing 
his own case with that of (those) others, 
(To think) that he is not in bonds will make 
him thankful ever after; he will despise hu- 
man affairs, as seeing so many rich men 
there in calamity, men (once) having power 
to do many and great things, and now lying 
bound there: and if he should suffer anything 
unjustly, he will bear up against this also; for 
of this too there were many examples there: 
he will be led to reflect upon the Judgment 
to come and will shudder, seeing here? (in 
the earthly prison) how it will be there. For 
as it is with one here shut up in prison, so in 
that world also before the Judgment, before 
the Day that is to come. Towards wife, 
children, and servants, he will be more gentle. 





1€,., ’AAA’ ei BovAer madty moAdo’s eEeTdawmev Témous: B., 
*AAAG madty el BovAet Erépous é€er. TOmovs. Mod. text AAA’ et 
B., maAw érépws eer. Tos avtods Témovs, Inthe Translation we 
adopt érépws and omit tdmous. 

2 The text is corrupt: Kat dpifer tovs Tomovs—perhaps it 
should be Tovs éxet Témovs—evtai0a opav: Katdmep yap évradda 
év Seouwtypiw Tuvyxdvwv ovTH KakEL mpd THS KploEews, mpd THS 
meddovons nucpas, Sc. Ppiger. i, e. ‘just as here, being shut up 
in prison he looks forward with dread to the coming trial, so 
will he in that world,’ etc. Mod. text quite misrepresenting 
the sense: ‘‘ For, as he that is here shut up in prison is gentle 
towards all, so those also before the Judgment, before the 
coming Day, will be more gentle,” etc. 








‘those who are in enjoyment? 





Not so he that comes from the theatre: he 
will look upon his wife with more dislike, he 
will be peevish with nis servants, bitter to- 
wards his children, and savage towards all. 
Great are the evils theatres cause to cities, 
great indeed, and we do not even know that 
they are great. Shall we examine other 
scenes of laughter also, I mean the feasts, 
with their parasites, their flatterers, and abun- 
dance of luxury, and (compare with them) 
places where are the halt and blind? As 
before, in the former is drunkenness, luxury, 
and dissoluteness, in the latter the reverse.— 
See also with regard to the body, when it is 
hot-blooded, when it is in good case, it under- 
goes the quickest change to sickness: not so, 
when it has been kept low. Then let me 
make my meaning clearer to you :—let there 
be a body having plenty of blood, plenty of 
flesh, plump with good living: this body will 
be apt even from any chance food to engender 
a fever, if it be simply idle. But let there be 
another, struggling rather with hunger and 
hardship: this is not easily overcome, not 
easily wrestled down by disease. Blood, 
though it may be healthy in us, does often 
by its very quantity engender disease: but 
if it be small in quantity, even though 
it be not healthy, it can be easily worked 
off. So too in the case of the soul, that 
which leads an easy, luxurious life, has_ its 
impulses quickly swayed to sin: for such a 
soul is next neighbor to folly, to pleasure, to 
vainglory also, and envy, and plottings, and 
slanderings. Behold this great city of ours, 
what a size itis! Whence arise the evils? is 
it not from those who are rich? is it not from 
Who are they 
that “drag” men “before the tribunals?” 
Who, that dissipate properties? Those who 
are wretched and outcasts, or those who are 
inflated with consequence, and in enjoyment ? 
It is not possible that any evil can happen 
from a soul that is afflicted. (James ii. 6.) 
Paul knew the gain of this: therefore he says, 
“Tribulation worketh patience, and patience 
experince, and experience hope, and hope 
maketh not ashamed.” (Rom. v. 3.) Then 
let us not sink in our afflictions, but in all 
things give thanks, that so we may get great 
gain, that we may be well-pleasing to God, 
who permits afflictions. A great good is 
affliction: and we learn this from our own 
children : for without affliction (a boy) would 
learn nothing useful. But we, more than 
they, need affliction. 
passions (as yet) are quiet, (chastisement) 
benefits them, how much more us, especially 
possessed as we are by so many! Nay, we 
behoove rather to have schoolmasters than 
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they: since the faults of children cannot be 
great, but ours are exceeding great. Our 
schoolmaster is affliction. Let us then not 
draw it down willingly upon ourselves, but 
when it is come let us bear it bravely, being, 
as it is, always the cause of numberless good 





things; that so we may both obtain grace 
from God, and the good things which are laid 
up for them that love Him, in Christ Jesus 
our Lord, with Whom to the Father, together 
with the Holy Spirit, be glory, might, honor, 
now and evermore, world without end. Amen. 
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“‘And after the uproar was ceased, Paul called unto 
him the disciples, and embraced them, and 
departed for to go into Macedonia.” 


THERE was need of much comforting after 
that uproar. Accordingly, having done this, 
he goes into Macedonia, and then into 
Greece. For, it says, “when he had gone 
over those parts, and had given them much 
exhortation, he came into Greece, and there 
abode three months. And when the Jews 
laid wait for him, as he was about to sail into 
Syria, he purposed to return through Macedo- 
la.” (v. 2, 3.) Again he is persecuted by 
the Jews, and goes into Macedonia. ‘And 
there accompanied him into Asia Sopater of 
Berea ; and of the Thessalonians, Aristarchus 
and Secundus; and Gaius of Derbe, and 
Timotheus; and of Asia, Tychicus and 
Trophimus. These going before tarried for 
us at Troas.” (v. 4. 5.) But how does he call 
Timothy a man “of Thessalonica?”* This 
is not his meaning, but, “Of Thessalonians, 
Aristarchus and Secundus and Gaius: of 
Derbe, Timothy,” 1 etc., these, he says, went 
before him to Troas, preparing the way for 
him. “And we sailed away from Philippi 
after the days of unleavened bread, and came 


* The phrase axpu ths ‘Acias are omitted by & and B, and are 
now discarded in the leading critical editions. The residence 
of Timothy is not given, as being well known, It was prob- 
ably Lystra (Acts xvi. 1).—G. B.S. 

1 St. Chrysostom’s reading of v. 4 is peculiar, but does not 
appear in the vv. ll. of N. T. perhaps because the Edd. of 
Chrys. conform it to the usual text, which is @eoaaA, dé, "Ap. 
Kat Sex, Kat Talos AepBaios cat Tiuddeos, i. e. two Thessalo- 
nians, and beside them Gaius of Derbe, and Timothy, etc. 
But in the preceding chapter, v. 29, a Gaius was mentioned 
along with Aristarchus, and both as Macedonians. Hence it 
seems St. Chrys. read it with a stop after T'dios, of Thessa- 
lonians, Aristarchus and Secundus and Gaius. In his remark, 
he seems to be giving a reason for striking out «ai before 
Trudde_os « viz. “ How does he call Timothy a Thessalonian, 
(as a negligent reader might Bappone to be the case, viz., Of 
Thess. Ar. and Sec. and Gaius Derbzeus and Timothy?) He 
does not say this, but, of Thessalonians he mentions three, 
and then, of Derbe, Timothy, cf. xvi. 1., whereas Gaius was 
not of Derbe, but of Macedonia, xix. 29.’’ The note of 
Ecumen. on the passage shows that AepBatos was supposed 
‘by some to be a proper name: ‘Of the rest, he tells us what 
countries they were of ; for Timothy he is content with the 
name, his personal character was distinction enough, and 
besides he has already told us where T. came from: viz. xvi. 1. 
But if AepBatos here is a noun of nation and not a proper name, 
perhaps he has here also mentioned his country.” 


> Oe e 


unto them to Troas in five days; where we 
abode seven days.” (v.6.) For it seems to 
me that he made a point of keeping the feasts 
in the large cities. “From Philippi,” where 
the affair of the prison had taken place. This 
was his third coming into Macedonia, and it 
is a high testimony that he bears to the 
Philippians, which is the reason why he 
makes some stay there. ‘And upon the first 
day of the week, when the disciples came 
together to break bread, Paul preached unto 
them, ready to depart on the morrow; and 
continued his speech until midnight.” (v. 7.) 
It was then the (season between Easter and) 
Pentecost.” See how everything was subar- 
dinate to the preaching. It was also, it says, 
the Lord’s day.t Not even during night-time 
was he silent, nay he discoursed the rather 
then, because of stillness. Mark how he 
both made a long discourse, and beyond the 
time of supper itself. But the Devil disturbed 
the feast—not that he prevailed, however— 
by plunging the hearer in sleep, and causing 
him to fall down. “And,” it says, “there 
were many lights in the upper chamber, 
where they were gathered together. And there 
sat in a window a certain young man named 
Eutychus, being fallen into a deep sleep: and 
as Paul was long preaching, he sunk down 
with sleep, and fell down from the third loft, 
and was taken up dead. And Paul went 
down, and fell on him, and embracing him, 
said, Trouble not yourselves; for his life is 
in him. When he therefore was come up 


2 Tlevtnxooryn, meaning the whole of the seven weeks. The 
scope of the remark is, Being met for celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist, which followed the Sermon, and the discourse 
being a aioe out until midnight, they were fasting all 
the time (for the Eucharist was taken fasting, see oz. xxvii. 
im 1 Cor.): so that, though it was during the weeks after 
Easter, when there was no fast, and not only so, but the 
oe Day moreover, here was a fast protracted till mid- 
night. : 

+ That the religious observance of Sunday is here alluded to 
has been generally assumed, ‘Taken in connection with 1 
Cor. xvi. 2 and Rey. i. 10, the passage renders it highly prob- 
able that at this time (about a.p. 57) the first day of the week was 
regularly observed by the Christians in memory of the Lord’s 
resurrection; although it is certain that the Jewish Christians 
still observed the Jewish Sabbath.—G. B. S. 
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again, and had broken bread, and eaten, and 
talked a long while, even till break of day, so 
he departed. And they brought the young 
man alive, and were not a little comforted.” 
(v. 8-12.) But observe, I pray you, the 
theatre, how crowded it was: and the miracle, 
what it was. ‘“ He was sitting in a window,” 
at dead of night. Such was their eagerness 
to hear him! Let us take shame to our- 
selves! “Aye, but’ a Paul,” say you, ‘“ was 
discoursing then.” Yes, and Paul discourses 
now, or rather not Paul, either then or now, 
but Christ, and yet none cares to hear. No 
window in the case now, no importunity of 
hunger, or sleep, and yet we do not care to 
hear : no crowding in a narrow space here, 
nor any other such comfort. And the won- 
derful circumstance is, that though he was a 
youth, he was not listless and indifferent ; and 
though (he felt himself) weighed down by 
sleep, he did not go away,’ nor yet fear the 
danger of falling down. It was not from 
listlessness .that he slumbered, but from 
necessity of nature. But observe, I beseech 
you, so fervent was their zeal, that they even 
assembled in a third loft: for they had nota 
Church yet. “Trouble not yourselves,” he 
says. He said not, “ He shall come to life 
again, for I will raise him up:” but mark the 
unassuming way in which he comforts them: 
“for his life,” says he, “is in him. When he 
was come up again, and had broken bread, 
and eaten.” This thing cut short the dis- 
course; it did no harm, however. ‘When he 
had eaten,” it says, “and discoursed a long 
while, even till break of day, so he departed.” 
Do you mark the frugality of the supper? Do 
you observe how they passed the whole 
night? Such were their meals, that the 
hearers came away sober, and fit for hearing, 
But we, in what do we differ from dogs? Do 
you mark what a difference (between us and 
those men)? “And they brought the young 
man alive, and,” it says, ‘were not a little 
comforted,” both because they received him 
back alive, and because a miracle had been 
wrought.* “And we went before to ship, 
and sailed unto Thasos,’ there intending to 








1 ov« améoty, SO as to lose the opportunity of hearing, and 
forego the “‘ breaking of bread,’’ which was to follow the dis- 
course. Comp. Hom. x. in Gen. init. 

* The narrative requires the interpretation of Chrys. that 
this was a case of restoration to life, not merely of revival 
from suspended animation (as Olshausen, Ewald, DeWette). 
This is established by the fact that Eutychus is said to have 
seen taken up vexpds, not ws vexpds. Moreover to 7p6y vexpds 
(v. 9) is opposed jyayor Savra (v. 12). He was dead; they 
brought him a/zve. It is true that the apostle Sak : “ His life 
(soul) is in him,” but this is said after he had fallen upon and 
embraced him, or this may have been said from the standpoint 
of his confidence of a miraculous restoration, as Jesus said of 
Jairus’ daughter: ‘‘The damsel is not dead, but sleepeth,”’ 
meaning that from his standpoint and in view of his power 
she still lived, although she was in reality dead.—G. B.S, 

2 Old text instead of "Agcov has @acov, a misreading which 
appears in some Mss. and Versions of the Acts: Cat., Ndgor. 





take in Paul: for so had he appointed, mind- 
ing himself to go afoot.” (v. 13.) We often 
find Paul parting from the disciples. For 
behold again, he himself goes afoot: giving 
them the easier way, and himself choosing 
the more painful. He went afoot, both that 
he might arrange many matters, and by way 
of training them to bear a parting from him.® 
“And when he had joined us at Thasos, 
having taken him on board, we came to 
Mytilene; and having sailed thence on the 
morrow, we come over against Chios ””—then 
they pass the island—‘‘and on the next day 
we touched at Samos, and having stopped 
at Trogylium, on the following day we came 
to Miletus. For Paul had determined to sail 
by Ephesus, because he would not spend the 
time in Asia: for he hasted, if it were possi- 
ble for him, to be at Jerusalem the day of 
Pentecost.” (v. 14-16.) Why this haste? 
Not for the sake of the feast, but of the mul- 
titude. At the same time, by this he con- 
ciliated the Jews, as being one that did honor 
the feasts, wishing to gain even his adver- 
saries: at the same time also he delivers the 
word,* Accordingly, see what great gain 
accrued, from all being present. But that 
the interests of the people of Ephesus might 
not be neglected on that account, he man- 
aged for this in a different way. But let us 
look over again what has been said. 


(Recapitulation.) ‘ And having embraced 
them,” it says, “he departed for to go into 
Macedonia.” (v. 1.) By this again he 
refreshed them (dvexrgcaro), giving them much 
consolation, “And having exhorted” the 
Macedonians, “ with much discourse, he came 
into Greece.” (v.2.) Observe how we every- 
where find him accomplishing all by means 
of preaching, not by miracles. ‘ And we 
sailed,” etc. The writer constantly shows 
him to us as hasting to get to Syria; and the 
reason of it was the Church, and Jerusalem, 
but still he restrained his desire, so as to set 
all right in those parts also® And yet Troas 





3 matdevwy re abrods xwpigerdat a’rod: but mod. text dua Kat 
Tadevwv avrovs unde xwpigerdar ai7od. After this, old text has 
avnxOnuev, hyo, cis Thy Oacov evidently confusing this clause 
of v. 13, with the first of v. 14, then, elta mapéxovrar (for 
Tapepx.) THY vigor, followed by v. 15, 16. Mod. text, v. 15. fol- 
lowed by ‘See, how Paul being urgent, they put to sea, and 
lose no time, but rapépxovtar tas vicous,” and v. 16. 

4 Kal tovs €xOpovs edetv (F. eAcetv) BovAsmevos, wishing by 

this means to overcome (for their good) even those who hated 
him. , Then, dua kat tov Adyov KaGier, Mod. text dua éomevde 
Tov Adyov KaGetvar. Mr. Field remarks on Hom. in 2 Cor. p. 
553 B. where we have mapaiveow ka@inor, that the much more 
usual expression is, els 7u ka@etvar, and adds: “‘semel tantum 
ap. Nostrum reperimus dOyov Kaetvat, viz. t. ix. p. 236. E 
our passage. , 
_ 2 aGAd’ Opws KaTelxe TOY médoV Kal Ta Exel katopvour. The 
infinitive requires BovAduevos or the like : i.e. ‘ though desirous 
to get to Jerusalem, he restrained his desire, and made a stay 
at Troas of seven days, wishing, etc.:’” but B. gives the same 
sense by reading katop$av, Cat. katépSov. Mod. text otrws elxe 
TOV TOVOV Kai Ta EKEL KaTOpHoDY, 
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is not a large place: why then do they pass 
seven days in it? Perhaps it was large as 
regarded the number of believers. And after 
he had passed seven days there, on the fol- 
lowing day he spent the night in teaching: 
so hard did he find it to tear himself away 
from them, and they from him. “And when 
we came together,” it says, “to break bread.” 
(v. 7-12.) At the very time (of breaking 
bread) the discourse having takén its com- 
mencement, * extended: as representing that 
they were hungry, and it was not unseason- 
able: for the principal object (which brought 
them together) was not teaching, but they 
came together “to break bread;” discourse 
however having come up, he prolonged the 
teaching. See how all partook also at Paul’s 
table. It seems to me, that he discoursed 
while even sitting at table, teaching us to con- 
sider all other things as subordinate to this. 
Picture to yourselves, I beseech you, that 
house with its lights, with its crowd, with Paul 
in the midst, discoursing, with even the win- 
dows occupied by many: what a thing it was 
to see, and to hear that trumpet, and behold 
that gracious countenance!? But why did he 
discourse during night time? Since “he was 
about to depart,” it says, and was to see 
them no more: though this indeed he does 
not tell them, they being too weak (to bear 
i but he did» tell .it- to the others. At 
the same time too the miracle which took 
place would make them evermore to remem- 
ber that evening ; so that the fall turned out 
to the advantage of the teacher. Great was 
the delight of the hearers, and even when 
interrupted it was the more increased. That 
(young man) was to rebuke all that are care- 
less (of the word), he whose death was caused 


_ by nothing else than this, that he wished to 


hear’ Paul, “And we went before to ship,” 
etc. (v. 13.) Wherefore does the writer say 
where they came, and where they went to? 
To show in the first place that he was making 
the voyage more leisurely—and this upon 
human grounds—and sailing past (some): 
also (for the same reason he tells) where he 
made a stay, and what parts he sailed past; 
(namely,) “that he might not have to spend 
the time in Asia.” (v. 16.) Since had he 
come there, he could not have sailed by; he 





1 IIpds avrov Tov Katpov, apxnv o Adyos AaBwy maperervey ws 
evderkvUpevos TELVHV* Kal OVK NY Akalpov Ov yap mponyousEvws Els 
bidacKkadrtav kadjKev. This is evidently mutilated ; the verb to 
6 Adyos is wanting : as évderk. mevvqy, either ‘‘ making a display 
of,” or, “pleading as excuse the being hungry,” is unintelli- 
gible ; so is ovx jv ax. Mod. text attempts to make sense by 
reading : ‘At the very time @ évedeikvu7o TeWwhy, Kal ovK av 
akaupov, apxnv 6 Adyos AaBwy TrapeTasy, YaTE OV Tpon’y.”” 

2 Mod. text ‘‘many occupying even the windows, to hear 
that trumpet, and see that gracious countenance. What must 
the persons taught have been, and how great the pleasure 
they must have enjoyed !” 





did not like to pain those who would have 
begged him to remain. “For he hasted,” it 
says, “if it were possible for him to keep the 
day of Pentecost in Jerusalem :” and (this) 
was not possible (if he stayed). Observe, 
how he is also moved like other men. For 
therefore it is that all this is done, that we 
may not fancy that he was above human 
nature: (therefore) you see him desiring 
(something), and hasting, and in many 
instances not obtaining (his object): for those 
great and holy men were partakers of the 
same nature with us; it was in the will and 
purpose that they differed, and so it was that 
also they attracted upon themselves the 
great grace they did. See, for instance, how 
many things they order by an economy of 
their own. “That we give not offence” (2 
Cor. vi. 3) to those who wish (to take 
offence), and, “That our ministry be not 
blamed.” Behold, both an_ irreproachable 
life and on the other hand condescension, 
This is (indeed to be) called. economy, to the 
(very) summit and height (of it) For he 
that went beyond the commandments of 
Christ, was on the other hand more humble 
than all. ‘I am made all things to all men,” 
he says, “that I might gain all.” (a Cor. ix. 
22.) Hecast himself also upon dangers, as he 
says in another place; “In much patience, in 
afflictions, in necessities, in distresses, in 
stripes, in imprisonments.” (2 Cor. vi. 4, 5.) 
And great was his love for Christ. For if 
there be not this, all else is superfluous, both 
the economy (of condescending accommoda- 
tion), and the irreproachable life, and the 
exposing himself to dangers. ‘Who is 
weak,” he says, “and Iam not weak? Who 
is offended, and I burn not?” (2. Cor xk 
29.) These words let us imitate, and let us 
cast ourselves upon dangers for our brethren’s 
sake, Whether it be fire, or the sword, cast 
thyself on it, beloved, that thou mayest rescue 
(him that is) thy member: cast thyself, be not 
afraid. Thou art a disciple of Christ, Who 
laid down His life for His brethren : a fellow- 
disciple with Paul, who chose to suffer num- 
berless ills for his enemies, for men that were 





3 Todo oikovomia AéyeTat els akpoTNTA Kal els Vos, ‘* This” 
—the blameless life and therewith cvyxaraéBaots described in 
2 Cor. vi. 3 ff—‘‘is what one may indeed call Oicovoyia—man- 
aging or dispensing things for the good of others, so that they 
shall have what is best for them in the best manner, without 
shocking their prejudices. Otxov., in the moral sense of the 
word, implies cvyxatdBaots, letting one’s self down to the 
level of others for their good. tilcace below, kai Ta Tis 
olkovoxias, kal (Ta) TOU aAynmTOV Biov.) ‘* Talk of ‘economy ’~ 
here you have it at its very top and summit, in a degree not to 
be surpassed.”” Instead of twos the context seems to require 
““the lowest depth.’’? Hence mod. text 70 eis axporyta evar kat 
Upous apeTyns, kal Tamewohpoovvys cvyxataBagews. Kai axove 
mos 0 UrepBaivwv. . . ‘‘the being at the summit both of lofti- 
ness of virtue and of lowliness of condescension.’ In the 
next sentence St. Paul is described as 0 vmepBaivwv Ta mapay~ 
yéAmata Tov Xpvotov, namely, the precept ‘‘that they which 
preach the Gospel should live by the Gospel,’’ 1 Cor. ix. 14, 
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warring against him; be thou filled with zeal, 
imitate Moses. He saw one suffering wrong, 
and avenged him; he despised royal luxury, 
and for the sake of those who were afflicted 
he became a fugitive, a wanderer, lonely and 
deserted; he passed his days in a foreign 
land; and yet he blamed not himself, nor 
said, “‘ What is this? I despised royalty, with 
all that honor and glory: I chose to avenge 
those who were wronged, and God hath over- 
looked me: and not only hath He not 
brought me back to my former honor, but 
even forty years am I passing in a foreign 
land. Truly, handsomely! have I received 
my wages, have I not!” But nothing of the 
kind did he say or think. So also do thou: 
be it that thou suffer any evil for doing good, 
be it that (thou have to wait) a long time, be 
not thou offended, be not discomposed : God 
will of a surety give thee thy reward. The 
more the recompense is delayed, the more is 
the interest of it increased. Let us have a 
soul apt to sympathize, let us have a heart 
that knows how to feel with others in their 
sorrows: no unmerciful temper (zév), no in- 
humanity. Though thou be able to confer 
no relief, yet weep thou, groan, grieve over 
‘what has happened: even this is not to no 
purpose. If it behooves us to feel for those 
who are justly punished by God, much more 
for those who suffer unjustly at the hands of 
men. (They of) “ A‘nan,”? it saith, “came 
not forth to mourn for the house which was 
near her” (Micah i. 11): they shall receive 
pain, “in return for that they built for 
derision.” And again, Ezekiel makes this an 
accusation against them, that they did not 
grieve for (the afflicted). (Ezek. xvi. 2.) 
What sayest thou, O Prophet? God pun- 
isheth, and shall I grieve for those that He is 
punishing? Yea verily: for God Himself 
that punisheth wisheth this: since neither 
does He Himself wish to punish, nay, even 
Himself grieves when punishing. Then be 
not thou glad at it. You will say, “If they 
are justly punished, we ought not to grieve.” 
Why, the thing we ought to grieve for is this 
—that they were found worthy of punish- 
ment. Say, when thou seest thy son under- 
going cautery or the knife, dost thou not 
grieve? and sayest thou not to thyself, 


1 Edd. kadds yer ov yap Tobs mtcbovs améAaBov. as if it meant, 
** And well that it is so: for I have not received my wages— 
therefore the reward is yet to come: not as it is with those 
who améxovet Tov wrodov avro@v in this life, Matt. vi. 2 ff.’”’ If 
this were the meaning, the sentence would be out of place ; it 
should be, ‘‘He said nothing of the kind, but would rather 
have repressed such thoughts with the consideration, It is 
well: for I have not received my wages—they are yet to 
come,”’ But in fact here as elsewhere the Edd. overlook the 
ironical interrogation ov yap. Read kadas ye (ov ydp:) Tovs 
prodovs am édaBov (or Kadous ye.). 

2 Aivay. Sav. marg., Sawav LXX. Edd., Sevvadp. Hebr., 
Zaanan. 








“What is this? It is for health this cutting, 
to quicken his recovery; it is for his deliver- 
ance, this burning?” but for all that, when 
thou hearest him crying out, and not able to 
bear the pain, thou grievest, and the hope of 
health being restored is not enough to carry 
off the shock to nature. So also in the case. 
of these, though it be in order to their health 
that they are punished, nevertheless let us 
show a brotherly feeling, a fatherly disposi- 
tion. They are cuttings and cauteries, the 
punishments sent by God: but it is for this 
we ought to weep, that they were sick, that 
they needed such a mode of cure. If it be 
for crowns that any suffer these things, then 
grieve not; for instance, as Paul, as Peter 
suffered: but when it is for punishment that 
one suffers justice, then weep, then groan. 
Such was the part the prophets acted; thus one 
of them said, “ Ah! Lord, dost thou destroy 
the residue of Israel?” (Ezek. ix. 8.) We see 
men-slayers, wicked men, suffering punishment, 
and we are distressed, and grieve for them. 
Let us not be philosophical beyond measure : 
let us show ourselves pitiful, that we may be 
pitied ; there is nothing equal to this beauti- 
ful trait: nothing so marks to us the stamp of 
human nature as the showing pity, as the 
being kind to our fellow-men. In fact, there- 
fore do the laws consign to public execu- 
tioners the whole business of punishment: 
having compelled the judge to punish so far 
as to pronounce the sentence, thereafter they 
call forth those to perform the act itself. So 
true is it, that though it be justly done, it is 
not the part of a generous (¢Aooddov) soul to 
inflict punishment, but it requires another 
sort of person for this: since even God 
punishes not by His own hand, but by means 
of the angels. Are they then executioners, 
the angels? God forbid: I say not this, but 
they are avenging powers. When Sodom was 
destroyed, the whole was done by them as the 
instruments: when the judgments in Egypt 
were inflicted, it was through them. For, 
“He sent,” it says, “evil angels among 
them.” (Psalm Ixxviii. 50.) But when there 
is need of saving, God does this by Himself: 
thus, He sent the Son :—(é) but,3 “He that 
receiveth you, receiveth Me, and he that 
receiveth Me, receiveth Him that sent Me.” 
(Matt. x. 40.) (@ And again He ‘saith, 
“Then will I say unto the angels, Gather 
together them that do iniquity, and cast them 
into the furnace.” (Matt. xiii. 30, qu, 42.) 
But concerning the just, not so. (0) 
And again, “Bind him hand and foot, and 
Pie tae : 
tobe completed,” ‘The meauine’ may bene ee 


of all God’s saving acts, the mission of the Son: for 
receiveth Him receiveth the Father,” ; ee 
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cast him into outer darkness.” (Matt. xxii. 
13.) Observe how in that case His servants 
minister: but when the point is to do good, 
see Himself doing the good, Himself calling : 
“Come, ye blessed of My Father, inherit the 
Kingdom prepared for you.” (Matt. xxv. 34.) 
When the matter is, to converse with Abra- 
ham, then Himself comes to him: when it is, 
to depart to Sodom, He sends His servants, 
like a judge raising up those who are to 
punish. “Thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things” (Matt. xxv. 21); Z (will make thee) : 
but that other, not Himself, but His servants 


bind. Knowing these things, let us not 
rejoice over those who are suffering punish- 
ment, but even grieve: for these let us 
mourn, for these let us weep, that for this also 
we may receive a reward. But now, many 


rejoice even over those who suffer evil 
unjustly. But not so, we: let us show all 
sympathy: that we also may have God 


vouchsafed us, through the grace and mercy 
of His only-begotten Son, with Whom to 
the Father and the Holy Ghost together 
be glory, might, honor, now and ever, world 
without end. Amen. 





POO VUE gr Alay, 


ACTS XX. 17-21. 


“ And from Miletus he sent to Ephesus, and called the 
elders of the Church. And when they were come 
to him, he said unto them, Ye know, from the 
first day that I came into Asia, after what manner 
I have been with you at all seasons, serving the 
Lord with all humility of mind, and with many 
tears, and temptations, which befell me by the 
lying in wait of the Jews: and how I kept back 
nothing that was profitable unto you, but have 
showed you, and have taught you publicly, and 
from house to house, testifying both to the Jews, 
and also to the Greeks, repentance toward God, 
and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


.SEE him, hasting to sail by, and yet not 
overlooking them, but taking order for all. 
Having sent for the rulers, through those he 
discourses to them (the Ephesians): but it is 
worthy of admiration, how finding himself 
under a necessity of saying certain great 
things about himself, he tries to make the 
least he can of it (mewpara petpidtew). “Ye 
know.” For just as Samuel, when about to 
deliver up the government to Saul says in 
their presence, “‘ Have I taken aught of your 
hands? Ye are witnesses, and God also” 
(1 Sam. xii. 3, 5); (so Paul here). David 
also, when disbelieved, says, ‘I was with the 
flock keeping my father’s sheep: and when 
the bear came, I scared her away with my 
hands” (1 Sam. xvii. 34, 35): and Paul 
himself too says to the Corinthians, “I 
am become a fool; ye have compelled me.” 
(2 Cor. xii. 11.) Nay, God Himself also does 
the same, not speaking of himself upon any 
and eyery occasion, but only when He is dis- 
believed, then He brings up His benefits. 
Accordingly, see what Paul does here: first 
he adduces their own testimony; that you 
may not imagine his words to be mere boast- 





ing, he calls the hearers themselves as wit- 
nesses of the things he says, since he was not 
likely to speak lies in their presence. This is 
the excellence of a teacher, to have for wit- 
nesses of his merits those who are his dis- 
ciples. And what is wonderful, Not for one 
day nor for two, says he, have I continued 
doing this. He wishes to cheer them for the 
future, that they may bravely bear all things, 
both the parting from him, and the trials 
about to take place—just as it was in the case 
of Moses and Joshua. And see how he. 
begins: ‘‘How I have been with you the 
whole time, serving the Lord with all humility 
of mind.’ Observe, what most becomes 
rulers : “ hating pride” (Exod. xviii. 21, LXX.), 
says (Moses): which (qualification) is espe- 
cially in point for rulers, because to them 
there is (almost) a necessity of becoming 
arrogant. This (humility) is the groundwork 
of all that is good, as in fact Christ saith, 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit.” (Matt. v. 3.) 
And (here) not simply, “with humility of 
mind,” but, “with all humility.” For there 
are many kinds of humility, in word and in 
action, towards rulers, and toward the ruled. 
Will you that I mention to you some kinds of 
humility? There are some who are lowly 
towards those who are lowly, and high towards 
the high: this is not the character of humil- 
ity.2. Some then are such. Then, that he 


1 i, e. putting this foremost of the Beatitudes. 

2 Something more ought to follow, but the report is imper- 
fect. Mod. text ‘‘ Others again there are who are not such as 
these, but who in the case of both characters preserve accord- 
ing to the occasion both the lowly and the high bearing: 
which thing indeed above all is characteristic of humility. 
Since then he is about to teach them such things, lest he should 
seem to be arrogant,”’ etc. 
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may not seem to be arrogant, he lays a foun- 
dation beforehand, removing that suspicion : 
For, “if, says he, I have acted ‘with all 
humility of mind,’ it is not from arrogance 
that I say the things I say.” Then for his 
gentleness, ever with much condescension 
making them his fellows, ‘With you,” he 
says, “have I been serving the Lord;” he 
makes the good works common to them with 
himself: none of it his own peculiar. 
‘‘What?” (you will say) “why, against God 
could he possibly bear himself arrogantly?” 
And yet there are many who do bear them- 
selves arrogantly against God: but this man 
not even against his own disciples. ‘This is 
the merit of a teacher, by his own achieve- 
ments of virtue to form the character of his 
disciples. ‘Then for his fortitude, upon which 
also he is very concise. “ With many tears,” 
he says, “‘and temptations which befell me by 
the lying in wait of the Jews.’’ Do you see 
that he grieves at their doings? But here too 
he seems to show how sympathizing he was: 
for he suffered for those who were going to 
perdition, for the doers themselves: what was 
done to himself, he even rejoiced at it; for he 
belonged to that band which “rejoiced that 
they were counted worthy to suffer shame for 
that Name (Acts v. 41): and again he says, 
“Now I rejoice in my sufferings for you” (Col. 
i. 24): and again, “For our light affliction, 
which is but for the moment, worketh for us a 
far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory.” (2.Cor. iv. 17). These things, how- 
ever, he says, by way of making the least of 
his merits (werpidfov). But here he shows his 
fortitude, not so much of daring, as of endur- 
ing: “I,” says he, “have been evil entreated, 
but it was with you: and what is indeed the 
grievous part of the business, at the hands of 
Jews.” Observe, he puts here both love 
and fortitude. Mark, here, I pray you, a 
character of teaching: “I kept back noth- 
ing,” he says, ungrudging fulness, unshrinking 
promptness—“ of what was profitable unto 
you :” because there were things which they 
did not need to learn. For as the hiding 
some things would have been like grudging, 
so the saying all things would be folly. This 
is why he adds, “that was profitable unto you. 
But have showed you, and have taught you:” 
have not only said, but also taught: not do- 
ing this either as a.mere matter of form. For 
that this is what he means, observe what he 
says: “publicly, and from house to house:” 
thereby representing the exceeding toil, the 
great earnestness and endurance. ‘Both 
Jews, and Greeks.” Not (addressing myself) 
to you alone. “Testifying :” here, the bold- 
ness of speech: and that, even though we do 





no good, yet we must speak: for? this is the 
meaning of “testifying,” when we speak to 
those who do not pay attention: and so the 
word dapapripacbau is for the most part used. 
‘“‘T call heaven and earth to witness ” (Deut. iv. 
26), dapapripoua, Moses says: and now Paul 
himself, Acawaprupduevoc “both to Jews and 
Greeks repentance toward God.” What tes- 
tifiest thou? That they should be careful 
about their manner of life: that they should 
repent, and draw near to God. “Both to 
Jews and Greeks ’—for neither did the Jews 
know Him—both’ by reason of their works, 
he says, “ repentance towards God,” and, by 
reason that they knew not the Son, he adds, 
“and faith in the Lord Jesus.’ To what end, 
then, sayest thou these things? to what end 
dost thou put them in mind of them? What 
has come of it? hast thou anything to lay to 
their charge? Having first alarmed their 
feelings, then he adds, “ And now, behold, I 
go bound in the Spirit unto Jerusalem, not 
knowing the things that shall befall me there: 
save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth in every 
city, saying that bonds and afflictions abide 
me. But none of these things move me, 
neither count I my life dear unto myself, so 
that I might finish my course with joy, and 
the ministry, which I have received of the 
Lord Jesus, to testify the Gospel of the grace 
of God.” (v. 22-24). Wherefore says he 
this? By way of preparing them to be always 
ready to meet dangers, whether seen or un- 
seen, and in all things to obey the Spirit.* 
He shows that it is for great objects that he 
is led away from them. ‘Save that the Holy 
Ghost,” he says, ‘in every city witnesseth to 
me, saying ”’—to show that he departs wil- 
lingly; that (see Hom. xlv. p. 273) you 
may not imagine it any bond or necessity, 
when he says, “bound in the Spirit—that in 
every city bonds and afflictions await me.” 
Then also he adds this, “I count not my life 
dear, until I shall have fulfilled my course and 
the ministry, which I received of the Lord 
Jesus.” Until I shall have finished my course, 





1 To yap StanapripacGar todré éotw, Stay 
Staaptipacdat ws emt Td TOAD TOTS éoTLV. 

= Old text dud te Ta Epya, Sia Te Tov Yidv ayvoety' Kat miotiv 
Thy eis Tov K. “I. as if all this were said in explanation of the 
preceding Ovdé yap “Iovdaior 7decav adrév. But dia re Ta épya 
explains the clause thy eis Tov Ocov petévoravy, which ‘requires 
to be inserted as in the Translation. Mod. text “both be- 
cause they were ignorant of the Son, and because of their 
works, and their not having faith in the Lord Jesus.”? 

* Chrys. understands “bound in the spirit” to mean con- 
strained by the Holy Spirit (so Theophylact, Beza, Calvin 
Wordsworth ef ad.). The fact that the Holy Spirit is men 
tioned in the next verse (23) in such a way as to be dis- 
tinguished apparently from “the spirit” here mentioned, has 
led most critics to believe that ‘‘the spirit”? was Paul’s own 
spirit (so Meyer, Lechler, Lange, DeWette, Ewald, Alford 

ackett, Gloag). Acdeuévos should not be taken as meaning 
bound with chains in prospect, i. e., as seen in his spirit in 
advance (as Bengel, Conybeare and Howson), but rather con- 
strained, inwardly constrained.—G. B. S., 
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says he, with joy. Do you mark how (clearly) 
these were the words not of one lamenting, 
but of one who forbore to make the most (of 
his troubles) (werpdgovroc), of one who would 
instruct those (whom he addressed), and sym- 
pathize with them in the things which were 
befalling He says not, “I grieve indeed,! but 
one must needs bear it:” “ but,” says he, “ of 
none of these things do I make account, 
neither do I have,” i. e. account “ my life dear 
tome.” Why this again? not to extol him- 
self, but to teach them, as by the former 
words, humility, so by these, fortitude and 
boldness: “I have it not precious,” i. e. “I 
love it not before this: I account it more 
precious to finish my course, to testify.” And 
he says not, ‘‘to preach,” “to teach ”—but 
what says he? “to testify (d:auapripacta:)—the 
Gospel of the grace of God.” He is about to 
say something more uncomfortable (¢oprixérepov), 
namely, “I am pure from the blood of all 
men (because on my part) there is nothing 
lacking:” he is about to lay upon them the 
whole weight and burden: so he first mollifies 
their feelings by saying, ‘“ And now behold I 
know that ye shall see my face no more.” 
The consolation 2 is twofold: both that “my 
face ye shall see no more,” for in heart I am 
with you: and that it was not they alone (who 
should see him no more): for, “‘ ye shall see my 
face no more, ye all, among whom I have 
gone about preaching the Kingdom.” * So 
that he may well (say), ‘Wherefore I take 
you to record (read 61 apr. for diavapr.),—see- 
ing I shall be with you no more—“ that I am 
pure from the blood of all men.” (v. 26.) 
Do you mark how he terrifies them, and 
troubled and afflicted as their souls are, how 
hard he rubs them (émerpiBer) ? But it was 
necessary. “For I have not shunned,” he 
says, “to declare unto you all the counsel of 
God.” (v. 27.) Why then, he who does not 
speak, has blood to answer for: that is, mur- 








1 Mss. Cat. and Edd. dAy@pev ‘‘let us grieve:’’ but Savile, 
aAyo wev. The next clause add’ ovdé yyotdmar, or, add’ ovde, 
“Hyovdmat, requires something to make sense of it, as in the 
Translation. 

2 Aura H Tapauvdia. The meaning is, “‘ It was his face that 
they would see no more: he chooses that expression by way 
of softening matters, implying that in spirit he would be 
present: and again, all ye, not they only, so that the grief was 
not peculiar to them:”’ but this being rather obscure, A. sub- 
stitutes advuca, and mod. text AurAj y Avry, i.e. ‘the dejec- 
tion (or, the sorrow) was twofold, both the being to see his 
face no more, and the, All of them.” 

* Neither of the two ideas which Chrys. draws from v. 25— 
(a) that though absent in body, he would be present with them 
in spirit ; (4) that the ‘‘ali’’ addressed refers to the whole com- 
pany—comes naturally from the text. The apostle states his 
firm conviction that he shall not again visit Ephesus, Whether 
he ever did so or not, we do not know. The probabilities in 
the case would depend upon the question of a release from his 
Roman imprisonment. He hoped for such a release and in- 
tended to visit Colossz (Philem. 22). On the supposition of 
such a release and on the consequent supposition of the 
Pauline authorship of the Pastoral Epistles, a visit after this 
time to Ephesus becomes very probable, especially since we 
find the apostle (2 Tim. iv. 13, 20)at Troas and Miletus.—G.B.S. 
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der! Nothing could be more terrifying than 
this. He shows that they also, if they do it 
not, have blood to answer for. So, whereas 
he seems to be justifying himself, in fact he is 
terrifying them. ‘Take heed therefore unto 
yourselves, and to all the flock, over the which 
the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers (or, 
bishops) to feed the Church of God (see note 
8), which He hath purchased with His own 
blood.” (v. 28.) Do you mark? he enjoins 
them two things. Neither success in bringing 
others right of itself is any gain—for, I fear, 
he says, “lest by any means, when I have 
preached to others, I myself should be a cast- 
away” (1 Cor. ix. 27); nor the being diligent 
for one’s self alone. For such an oneis selfish, 
and seeks his own good only, and is like to 
him who buried his talent. “Take heed to 
yourselves:” this he says, not because our 
own salvation is more precious than that of 
the flock, but because, when we take heed to 
ourselves, then the flock also is a gainer. 
“In which the Holy Ghost hath made you 
overseers, to feed the Church of God.” See, 
it is from the Spirit ye have your ordination. 
This is one constraint: then he says, “To 
feed the Church of the Lord.”? Lo! another 
obligation: the Church is the Lord’s.f And 
a third: “which He hath purchased with His 
own blood.” It shows* how precious the 
concern is; that the peril is about no small 
matters, seeing that even His own blood He 
spared not. He indeed, that he might recon- 
cile those who were enemies, poured out even 
His blood: but thou, even when they are be- 
come thy friends, art not able to retain them. 
“For I know this, that after my departing 
shall grievous wolves enter in among you, not 
sparing the flock.” (v. 29.) Again he en- 
gages (émorpéger) them from another quarter, 
from the things which should come after: as 
when he says, “We wrestle not against flesh 
and blood. After my departing,” he says, 
“ srievous wolves shall enter in among you”’ 
(Eph. vi. 12); twofold the evil, both that he 
himself would not be present, and that others 
would assail them. ‘Then why depart, if 
thou knowest this beforehand?” The Spirit 





3 Hence it appears that St. Chrys. reads Kupiov not cov in 
this text, though in the citation the Scribes give it according 
to the other reading, @eov. 

+It is an interesting fact that in this passage where the 
reading vacillates between Kupéov and @eov, while the report 
of the Homily has given us @c00, the citation of the N. T. text 
favors the reading Kvpiov. The great majority of Mss. read 
tod Kupiov: Nand B. have Tod Geod (the usual Pauline formula). 
Many critics hold that Kvp. was changed to 6. in accordance 
with Pauline usage in the Epistles. The idea of the “ blood 
of God” is against the reading @eod, Modern critics are 
nearly canely divided. Alford, Westcott and Hort, read Oeod ; 
Meyer, Tischendorf, Kvpiov; to us the latter seems decidedly 
preferable.—G. B. S. oe bale. 

4 Seixvuce Titov To mpayua, Ore, Mod. text, modAd detky, di dv 
ele tTimuov To mp. So Edd. Multum ostendit dum dicit pretio— 
sam rem, Ben. 
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draws me, he gays. Both “wolves,” and 
‘“‘erievous, not sparing the flock;” and what 
is worse, even “from among your own selves :” 
the grievous thing (this), when the war is 
moreover an intestine war. The matter is 
exceeding serious, for it is “the Church of 
the Lord :” great the peril, for with blood He 
redeemed it: mighty the war, and twofold. 
“Also of your own selves shall men arise, 
speaking perverse things, to draw away dis- 
ciples after them.” (v. 30.) “How then? 
what comfort shall there be?” “Therefore 
watch, and remember, that by the space of 
three years I ceased not to warn every one 
night and day with tears.” (v. 31.) See how 
many strong expressions are here: ‘ with 
tears,” and “night and day,” and “ every one.” 
For it was not that if he saw many,? then he 
came in (to the work), but even were it for a 
single soul, he was capable of doing every- 
thing (for that one soul), So it was, in fact, 
that he compacted them together (cuvexpérycev) 
(so firmly as he did). “Enough done on my 
part: three: years have I remained:” they 
had establishing enough, he says; enough of 
rooting. “With tears,” he says. Seest thou 
that the tears were on this account? ‘The 
bad man grieves not: grieve thou: perhaps 
he will grieve also. As, when the sick man 
sees his physician partaking of food, he also is 
incited to do the same: so likewise here, 
when he sees thee weeping, he is softened : 
he will be a good and great man.? 


(Recapitulation.) ‘ Not knowing,” he says, 
“the things that shall befall me.” (v. 22, 23.) 


Then is this why thou departest? By no 
means; on the contrary (I know that), 
“bonds and _ afflictions await me.” That 


(there are) trials, I know, but of what kind I 
know not: which was more grievous. “ But 
none of these things move me” (v. 24): for do 
not suppose that I say these things as lament- 
ing them: for “I hold not my own life dear.” 
It is to raise up their minds that he says all 
this, and to persuade them not only not to 
flee, but also to bear nobly. Therefore it is 
that he calls it a “course” and a “ ministry,” 
on the one hand, showing it to be glorious 
from its being a race, on the other, showing 
what was due from it, as being a ministry. 
I am a minister: nothing more. Having 
comforted them, that they might not grieve 
that he was so evil entreated, and having 





1 OU yap el moAAods cide TOTE Eheioaro (mod. épeideTo). Non 
enim si multos vidisset, ets pepercisset, Ben. But Cat. has 
preserved the true reading, ébictato. 

2"Eorat xpnotos kat péyas avyp, The second epithet being 
evidently unsuitable, mod. text gives, xpyotos avnp kal mpaos 
yevnoerar, But perhaps x. 4. kat. belongs to the next sen- 
tence, as an exclamation on y. 22. ‘A good and great man!”’ 
and for padaccetau’ eotar we may read padaxdjoeta. 





told them that he endured those things “ with 
joy,” and having shown the fruits of them, 
then (and not before) he brings in that which 
would give them pain, that he may not over- 
whelm their minds. “And*® now behold,” 
etc. “Wherefore I take you to record, that I 
am pure from the blood of all men, because 
I have not shrunk from declaring unto you 
the whole counsel of God” (v. 25-27): * * * that 
(counsel) which concerns the present matter. 
“For I. know’ this,” ete. ((v. 29,)) 7 aia 
then,” someone might say, “thinkest thou 
thyself so great? if thou shouldest depart, 
are we to die?”’ I say not this, he replies, 
that my absence causeth this: but what? 
That there should rise up against you certain 
of another sort: he says not, “ because of my 
departing,” but ‘after my departing:”’ that 
is, after his going on his journey.—And yet 
this thing has happened already: much more 
(then will it happen) hereafter. Then we 
have the cause, “to draw away disciples 
afterthem.” (v.30.) ‘That there are heresies, 
this is the cause, and no other than this. 
Then comes also consolation. But if He “ pur- 
chased” it “with His own. blood,” He will 
assuredly stand forward in its defence. 
“ Night and day,” he says, “I cease not to 
warn with tears.” (v. 31.) This might well 


be said in our case also: and though the’ 


speech seems to refer peculiarly to the 
teachers, it is common also to the disciples. 
For what, though I speak and exhort and 
weep night and day, while the disciple obeys 
not? Therefore‘ it is that he says, “I take 
you to record :” since also himself says, “I 
am pure from the blood of all men: for I 
have not shunned to declare unto you.” (v. 
26, 27.) Why then, this only is to be a 
teacher, to declare, to preach, to instruct, 
shrink from nothing, to exhort night and day: 
but if, while one is doing all this, nothing 
comes of it, ye know what remains, Then 





3 Old text: twa uy Kataxwon avtav Thy didvoray, followed by 
the latter part of v.27. Tov avayyetAat tuive.7. A. But the 
connection may also be, ‘‘ I have not shrunk—of course in due 
order and proportion” (or something of that kind) ‘that he 
may not overwhelm their minds, from declaring,” etc. It 
might seem, however, from the comment which follows, viz. 
THY Tepl TOD TapdyTos TpayjarTos, that Chrys. is here proposing 
an interpretation of v. 27 different from what was implied in 
the first exposition, p. 269, and from that of y. 20: i, e, ‘ pain- 
ful as it is, I have not shrunk from announcing to you all the 
counsel of God, to wit, as touching the present matter, my 
separation from you, so that ye shall see my face no more.’” 
But this being very unsatisfactory, it is better to take the 
connection thus: Nor does he now shrink from declaring to 
them the whole counsel of God concerning the coming events, 
and their duty and responsibility therein. (We have therefore 
placed the mark of an hiatus before this clause.)—Mod. text 
substitutes, ‘* But what is this (that he adds), ‘Also of your own 
ae shall men arise, speaking perverse things.’ What then,’ 
ete. 

4 The text is evidently confused or defective here. Mod. 
text ‘‘ For that none may fancy it plea enough for his justifica- 
tion, that he‘fs a disciple while yet he does not ield, therefore 
having said, I take you to record, he adds, for I have not 
shunned,” etc. 
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ye have another justification: “I am pure 
from the blood of all men.” Think not that 
these words are spoken to us only: for indeed 
this speech is addressed to you also, that ye 
should attend to the things spoken, that ye 
should not start away from the hearing. 
What canI do? Lo! each day I rend myself 
with crying out, “‘ Depart from the theatres :” 
and many laugh at us: “Desist from swear- 
ing, from covetousness :”” numberless are our 
exhortations, and there is none to hear us. 
But I do not discourse during night? Fain 
would I do this also in the night time, and at 
your tables, if it were possible that one could 
be divided into ten thousand pieces, so as to 
be present with you and discourse. But if 
once in the week we call to you, and ye shrink 
back, and some of you do not even come here, 
and you that do come, depart having received 
no profit,—what shall we do? Many I know 
even sneer atus, that we are forever dis- 
coursing about the same things: so weari- 
some are we become to you by very satiety. 
But for this not we are to blame, but the 
hearers may thank themselves. For he 
indeed who is making good progress, rejoices 
to hear the same things always; it seems to 
be his praises that he hears spoken: but he 
who does not wish to get on, seems even to be 
annoyed, and though he hear the same thing 
but twice, it seems to him that he is hearing 
it often. 

“Tam pure,” he says, “from the blood of 
all men.” (v. 26.) This was fit and proper 
for Paul to say, but we dare not say it, con- 
scious as we are of numberless faults. 
Wherefore for him the ever vigilant, ever at 
hand, the man enduring all things for the 
sake of the salvation of his disciples, it was 
fitand proper to say~this: but we must say 
that of Moses, “ The Lord was wroth with me 
for your sakes” (Deut. iii. 26), because ye lead 
us also into many sins. For when we are 
dispirited at seeing you make no progress, 
is not the greater part of our strength struck 
down? For what, I ask you has been done? 
Lo! by the grace of God we also have now 
passed the space of three years,’ not indeed 
night and day exhorting you, but doing this, 
often every third day, or every seventh. 
What more has come of it? We accuse, we 
rebuke, we weep, we are in anguish, although 
not openly, yet in heart. But those (inward) 
tears are far more bitter than these (outward 
ones): for these indeed bring a kind of relief 





1 St. Chrysostom succeeded_Nectarius in the Archbishopric 
of Constantinople, 26th Feb. Coss. Honorius iv. and Eutychi- 
anus A.D. 398. Socrat. vi. 2.—From the following passage it 
appears that these Homm. though begun after Easter, perhaps 
of A.D. 400, extended over a considerable period of time, not 
being preached every day.—Below, mod. text spoils the sense 
by altering mxporepa into covdorepa. 
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to the feelings of the sorrowful, whereas 
those aggravate it, and bind it fast. Since 
when there is any cause of grief, and one 
cannot give vent to the sorrow, lest he should 
seem to be vainglorious, think what he 
suffers! Were it not that people would tax 
me with excessive love of display, you would 
see me each day shedding fountains of tears: 
but to those my chamber is witness, and my 
hours of solitude. For believe me I have (at 
times) despaired of my own salvation, but from 
my mourning on your account, I have not 
even leisure to bemoan my own evils: so 
entirely are ye all in all to me. And whether 
I perceive you to be advancing, then, for 
very delight, I am not sensible of my own 
evils: or whether I see you not advancing, 
such is my grief, I again dismiss my own 
cares from my thoughts: brightening up on 
account of your good things, though I my- 
self have evils without number, and saddened 
on account of your painful things, though my 
own successes are without number. For 
what hope is there for the teacher, when his 
flock is destroyed? What kind of life, what 
kind of expectation is there for him? With 
what sort of confidence will he stand up 
before God? what will he say? For grant 
that he has nothing laid to his charge, has 
no punishment to suffer, but is “pure from 
the blood of all men:” yet even so will he 
suffer a grief incurable: since fathers also 
though they be not liable to bé called to 
account for their children’s sins, nevertheless 
have grief and vexation, And this profits 
them nothing,’ nor shields them (xpoirara). 
“For it is they that watch for our souls, as 
those that must give account.” (Heb. xiii, 
17.) This seems to be a fearful thing: to 
me this gives no concern after your 
destruction. For whether I give account, 
or not, it is no profit tome. Might it be, 
that ye were saved, and I to give account 
because of you: ye saved, and I charged 
with not having fulfilled my part! For my 
anxiety is not that you should be saved 
through me as the means, but only that you 
should be saved, no matter by what person as 
the instrument. Ye know not the pangs of 
spiritual childbirth, how overpowering they 


2 Mod. text inserts a dyoiv, and makes the sentence interrog- 
ative. ‘‘ And does this, you will say, profit them nothing nor 
shield them, that they watch for our souls? But then they 
watch as they that must give an account: and to some indeed 
this seems to be terrible.” The meaning in general seems to 
be: ‘“‘ If they perish, yet surely you can comfort yourself with 
the thought, that you at least are pure from their blood. No, 
this thought avails nothing to ward off (that sorrow). ‘‘ Be-~ 
cause they watch,” etc.—this seems a fearful thing. But if 
you be lost, it is not the thought of my accountability that 
gives me most concern—it is the thought of your perishing. 
Oh! that I might in the last day find you saved though not 
through me, yea, though I myself thereafter were called to 
account as not having done my part by you!”’ 
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are ; how he who is in travail with this birth, 
would rather be cut into ten thousand pieces, 
than see one of those to whom he has 
given birth perishing and undone. Whence 
shall we persuade you? By no _ other 
argument indeed, but by what has been done, 
in all that regards you we shall clear our- 
selves.1 We too shall be able to say, that in 
nothing have we “shrunk from declaring ” 
to you the whole truth: nevertheless we 
grieve: and that we do grieve, is manifest 
from the numberless plans we lay and con- 
trivances we devise. And yet we might say 
to ourselves, What matters it tome? I have 
done my part, “I am pure from” (their) 
“blood :” but this is not enough for comfort. 
If we could tear open our heart, and show it 
to you, ye would see with what largeness it 
holds (you) within it, both women and chil- 
dren and men; for suchis the power of love, 
that it makes the soul more spacious than the 
heaven. “Receive us,” says (Paul): “we 
have wronged no man, ye are not straitened 
igs: (2) Or, Vil 2); vi. 12.) «rlehad all 
Corinth in his heart, and says, ‘Ye are not 
straitened: be ye also enlarged (2 Cor, vi. 
13); but I myself could not say this, for 
I well know, that ye both love me and receive 
me. But what is the profit either from my 


love or from yours, when the things pertaining 
to God thrive not in us? Itis a ground for 
greater sorrow, an occasion of worse mischief 
(Abpye, al. 26nnc). I have nothing to lay to 
your charge: “for I bear you record, that, 
if it had been possible, ye would have plucked 
out your own eyes, and have given them 
to me.” (Gal. iv. 15.) “We yearn not only to 
give you the Gospel, but also our own souls.” 
(1 Thess. ii. 8.) We are loved and we love 
(you): but this is not the question. But 
let us love Christ, “for the first command- 
ment is, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God: 
and the second is like unto it, And thy 
neighbor as thyself.” (Matt. xxii. 37-39.) 
We have the, second, we need the first: need 
the first, exceedingly, both I and you. We 
have it, but not as we ought. Let us love 
Him: ye know how great a reward is laid up 
for them that love Christ: let us love Him 
with fervor of soul, that, enjoying his good- 
will, we may escape the stormy waves of 
this present life, and be found worthy to 
obtain the good things promised to them that 
love Him, through the grace and mercy 
of His only-begotten Son, with whom to 
the Father, together with the Holy Ghost, be 
glory, might, honor, now and ever, world 
without end. Amen. 
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ACTS) XX, 32: 


“ And now, brethren, I commend you to God, and to 
the word of His grace, which is able to build you 
up, and to give you an inheritance among all them 
that are sanctified.” 


Wuart he does when writing in an Epistle, 
this he does also when speaking in council: 
from exhorting, he ends with prayer: for since 
he had much alarmed them by saying, “ Griev- 
ous wolves shall enter in among you” (v. 29), 
therefore, not to overpower them, and make 
them lose all self-possession, observe the con- 
solation (he gives). ‘And now,” he says, as 
always, “I commend you, brethren, to God, 
and to the word of His grace: that is, to His 
grace: it is grace that saveth. He constantly 
puts them in. mind of grace, to make them 
more earnest as being debtors, and to per- 





1 *Erépwdev wév ovdapnoder, amo dé Trav yevouevwy) meaning per- 
haps, ‘‘ From what has been done by us in our ministry: we 
will endeavor to persuade you by reminding you of all our 
care and pains for our salvation:”’) ta ka@’ tuas mavta 
dmoAvaopueba. “AmodverOar (€yxAjmara), is frequent in Chrys., 
often confused with amoAovertor and amodvertar, See Mr, 
Field’s Index and Annotat. in Hom. Matth. 





suade them to have confidence. “Which is 
able to build you up.”* He does not say, to 
build, but, “to build up,” showing that they 
had (already) been built. Then he puts 
them in mind of the hope to come; “to give 
you an inheritance,” he says, “among. all 
them which are sanctified.” Then exhorta- 
tion again: “I have coveted no man’s silver, 
or gold, or apparel.” (v. 33.) He takes 
away that which is the root of evils, the love 
of money. “Silver, or gold,” he says. He 
Says not, I have not taken, but, not even 
“coveted.” No great thing this, but what 
follows after is great. “Yea, ye yourselves 
know, that these hands. have ministered unto 
ee 

* The phrase ‘t which is able”’ » 6 é - 
nected | with the word ‘t God,” ae od eG “Fis 
grace.” As standing nearer the latter, this would be the 
natural construction, So our author has taken it, understand- 
ing by “the word of His grace” rather the grace itself than the 
doctrine concerning it. Most critics have preferred to con- 
nect the phrase with t® 6e@ on the ground that it is more 
appropriate to ascribe the giving of an inheritance among the 


sanctified directly to God than to Hi 
Meyer, Alford, Gloag). —G B.S. Be 
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my necessities, and to them that were with 
me. I have showed you all things, how that 
so laboring, ye ought to support the weak.” 
(v. 34, 35-) Observe him employed in work, 
and not simply that, but toiling. ‘These 
hands have ministered unto my necessities, 
and to them that were with me:”’ so as to put 
them to shame. And see how worthily of 
them. For he says not, Ye ought to show 
yourselves superior to money, but what? “to 
support the weak ”—not all indiscriminately 
—‘‘and to hear the word of the Lord which 
He spake, It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.”* For lest any one should think 
that it was spoken with reference to them, and 
that he gave himself for.an ensample, as he 
elsewhere says, “ giving an ensample to you” 
(Phil. iii. 17), -he added the declaration of 
Christ, Who said, ‘“ It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” He prayed over them while 
exhorting them : he shows it both by action,— 
“And when he had thus spoken, he kneeled 
down, and prayed with them all,” (v. 36)—he 
did not simply pray, but with much feeling: 
(karavigewc): great was the consolation—and by 
his saying, “ I commend you tothe Lord. And 
they all wept sore, and fell on Paul’s neck, 
and kissed him, sorrowing most of all for the 
words which he spake, that they should see 
his face no more.” (v. 37, 38.) He had 
said, that “ grievous wolves should enter in ;”’ 
had said, ‘I am pure from the blood of all 
men:” and yet the thing that grieved them 
most of all was this, ‘‘ that they should see 
him no more:”’ since indeed it was this that 
made the war grievous. “And they accom- 
panied them,” it says, “unto the ship. And 
it came to pass, that after we had torn our- 
selves from them”—so much did they love 
him, such was their affection towards him— 
“and had launched, we came with a straight 
course unto Coos, and the day following unto 
Rhodes, and from thence unto Patara: and 
finding a ship sailing over unto Phenicia, we 
went aboard, and set forthe Now when we 
had discovered Cyprus, we left it on the left 
hand, and sailed into Svria, and landed at 
Tyre” (Acts xxi, 1-3): he came to Lycia, 
and having left Cyprus, he sailed down to 
Tyre—“ for there the ship was to unlade her 
burden. . And finding disciples, we tarried 
there seven days: who said to Paul through 
the Spirit, that he should not go up to Jeru- 
salem.” (v. 4.) They too prophesy of the 
afflictions. It is so ordered that they should 





* By ‘the weak” Chrys. evidently ‘understands the physi- 
cally weak, the sick and poor (see the Recapitulation) and we 
think correctly as opposed to the “weak in faith.” The 
apostle counsels labor in order to liberality toward the needy. 
So Olshausen, DeWette, Hackett, Gloag, Alford, vs. Neander, 
Tholuck, Lechler, Meyer.—G. B.S. 
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be spoken by them also, that none might im- 
agine that Paul said those things without 
cause, and only by way of boasting. And 
there again they part from each other with 
prayer. ‘And when we had accomplished 
those days, we departed, and went our way; 
and they all brought us on our way, with 
wives and children, till we were out of the 
city: and we kneeled down on the shore, and 
prayed. And when we had taken our leave 
one of another, we took ship; and they re- 
turned home again. And when we had fin- 
ished our course from Tyre, we came to 
Ptolemais, and saluted the brethren, and abode 
with them one day, And the next day we 
that were of Paul’s company departed, and 
came unto Caesarea: and we entered into the 
house of Philip the evangelist, which was one 
of the seven; and abode with him.” (v. 5-8.) 
Having come to Czsarea, it says, we abode 
with Philip, which was one of the seven. 
“And the same man had four daughters, 
virgins, which did prophesy.” (v.9.) But it 
is not these that foretell to Paul, though they 
were prophetesses; it is Agabus. ‘“ And aswe 
tarried there many days, there came down 
from Judea a certain prophet, named Agabus. 
And when he was come unto us, he took 
Paul’s girdle, and bound his own hands and 
feet, and said, Thus saith the Holy Ghost, 
So shall the Jews at Jerusalem bind the man 
that owneth this girdle, and shall deliver him 
into the hands of the Gentiles.” (v. 10, 11.) 
He who formerly had declared about the 
famine, the same says, This “man, who 
owneth this girdle, thus shall they bind.” 
(ch. xi. 28.) The same that the prophets 
used to do, representing events to the sight, 
when they spoke about the captivity—as did 
Ezekiel—the same did this (Agabus). 
“ And,” what is the grievous part of the busi- 
ness, “deliver him into the hands of the 
Gentiles. And when we heard these things, 
both we, and they of that place, besought him 
not to go up to Jerusalem.” (v. 12.) Many 
even besought him not to depart, and still he 
would not comply. ‘Then Paul answered, 
What mean ye to weep and to break mine 
heart ?’’},. “(v..23.) “De. you mark? Lest, 
having heard that saying, “‘I go bound in the 
Spirit” (ch. xx. 22), you should imagine it a 
matter of necessity, or that he fell into it igno- 
rantly, therefore these things are foretold. But 
they wept, and he comforted them, grieving at 
their tears. For, “what mean ye,” he says, 
“to weep and to break my heart ?”’. Nothing 
could be more affectionate: because he saw 
them weeping, he grieved, he that felt no pain 





1 The remainder of v. 13 and 14 we have removed from this 
to its proper place, 
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at his own trials. ‘‘ For I am ready not to be 
bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem for 
the name of the Lord Jesus. And when he 
would not be persuaded, we ceased, saying, 
The will of the Lord be done.” (v. 13, 14.) 
Ye do me wrong in doing this: for do I 
grieve? Then they ceased, when he said, ‘‘ to 
break my heart.” I weep, he says, for you, 
not on account of my own sufferings: as for 
those (men), I am willing even to die for 
them. But let us look over again what has 
been said. 


(Recapitulation.) ‘Silver, or gold, or ap- 
parel,” etc. (ch. xx. 33, 34; 1 Cor. ix.; 2 Cor. 
xi.) So then, it was not in Corinth only that 
they did this!—they that corrupted the disci- 
ples, but in Asia as well. But he nowhere 
‘casts this up as a reproach to the Ephesians, 
when writing to them. And why? Because 
he did not fall upon any subject that obliged 
him to speak of this. But to the Corinth- 
ians he says, “My boasting has not been 
stopped in the regions of Achaia.” (2 Cor. xi. 
ro.) And he does not say, Ye did not give to 
me; but, “ Silver, or gold, or apparel, I cov- 
eted not,” that it might not seem to be their 
doing, that they had not given. And he does 
not say, From no man have I coveted the 
necessaries of life, that again it might not 
‘look like accusing them: but he covertly 
hints as much, seeing that he provided sub- 
sistence for others as well as himself. See 
how he worked with earnestness, “night and 
day” discoursing (to others), “with tears, 
warning each one of them.” (v. 31.) (Here) 
again he puts them in fear: “I have showed 
you all things,” he says: ye cannot take ref- 
uge in the plea of ignorance: ‘have shown 
you” by works “how that so laboring ye 
ought to work.” And he does not say, that 
to receive is bad; but that not to receive is 
better. For, ‘‘remember,”’ he says, “the 
words of the Lord which he spake: It is more 
blessed to give than to receive,” (v. 35.) 
And where said He this? Perhaps the Apos- 
tles delivered it by unwritten tradition; or 
else it is plain from (recorded sayings, from) 
which one could infer it.2_ For in fact here he 
has shown both boldness in meeting dangers, 
sympathy with those over whom he ruled, 
teaching with (unshrinking) boldness, humil- 
ity, (voluntary) poverty: but, what we have 
here is even more than that poverty. For if 





1 Ov« dpa év Kopivdw todto cipyaoavto podvov oi Stadpseipovtes 
rovs padytas K. T. A, One would have expected cipyacato 
povov, kat ovx ws ot 6, But the connection, not fully expressed, 
may be this : ‘“‘ So different from those “ grievous wolves not 
sparing the flock,” the false teachers who would make a gain 
of them! So then” etc. 

2 Some text or texts of the Gospels should be supplied here : 
beginning perhaps like the next sentence with a Kai yap, 
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He says there (in the Gospel), “If thou wilt 
be perfect, sell what thou hast and give to the 
poor ” (Matt. xix. 21), when, besides receiving 
nothing himself, he provides sustenance for 
others also, what could equal this? It is one 
degree to fling away one’s possessions; a 
second, to be sufficient for the supply of one’s 
own necessities: a third, to provide for others 
also; a fourth, for one (to do all this) who 
preaches and has a right to receive. So that 
here is a man far better than those who 
merely forego possessions. “ Thus it is right 
to support the weak:”’ this is (indeed) sym- 
pathy with the weak; for to give from the 
labors of others, is easy. ‘“‘ And they fell on 
his neck,” it Says, ‘‘and wept.” (v. 37.) He 
shows their affection also by saying, “ Upon 
his neck,” as taking a last and yet a last em- 
brace, such was the love they conceived from 
his discourse, such the spell of love that 
bound them. For if we groan when simply 
parting from each other, although we know 
that we shall receive one another back again, 
what a tearing away of themselves it must 
have been to them! Methinks Paul also 
wept. ‘‘ Having torn ourselves away,” he 
says: he shows the violence of it by saying, 
“having torn ourselves away from them.” 
And with reason: otherwise they could never 
have got to sea. What means, ‘ We came 
with a straight course unto Coos?” Instead 
of saying, “we did not go round nor make 
stay in other places.” Then ‘unto Rhodes.” 
(ch. xxi. 1.) See how he hastes on. ‘“ And 
finding a ship sailing over unto Phenicia. -(v. 
2.) Possibly that ship (in which they had 
come) was making a stay there: wherefore 
they shifted to another, and not having found 
one going to Czsarea, but (finding this) for 
Phenice, they embarked in it (and pursued 
their voyage), having left Cyprus also and 
Syria: but the expression, “having left it on ” 
the left hand,” is not said simply (in that 
meaning), but that they made speed not to 
get to Syria either.? “We landed at Tyre.” 
(v. 3.) ‘Then they tarry with the brethren 
seven days. Now that they were come near 
to Jerusalem, they no longer run. (6) “Who 
said to Paul through the Spirit, that he 
should not go up to Jerusalem.” (v. 4.) Ob- 
serve how, when the Spirit does not forbid, he 
complies. ‘They said, “ Adventure not thyself 
into the theatre, and he did not adventure” 
(ch. xix. 31): often they bore him off (from 
dangers), and he complied: again he es- 





8 By Syria he seems here to mean the northern parts, about 
Antioch. ‘They left Cyprus on, the left, but pee. to it 
than the opposite coast of Syria, because he did not wish to 
come near that either.” Mod. text ‘t This is not said idly, but 
to show that he did not think fit even to come near it (Cyprus) 
they sailing straight for Syria.” What follows required 
transposition : the derangement, 2, 1: 3415s 7's: 4s, Oy, Or 
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caped by a window: and now, though number- 
less persons, so to say, beseech him, both 
those at Tyre and those at Caesarea, weeping 
also and predicting numberless dangers, he 
refuses to comply. And yet it is not (merely), 
they predicted the dangers, but “said by the 
Spirit.” If then the Spirit bade, why did he 
gainsay? “By the Spirit,” that is, they 
knowing “by the Spirit ” (what would be the 
consequences, said to him): for of course it 
does not mean that the exhortation they made 
was by the Spirit. For they did not simply 
foretell to him the dangers (through the 
Spirit), but (added of themselves) that it be- 
hooved him not to goup—sparing him. But 
“after we had accomplished the days,” i. e. 
had fulfilled the appointed days, “we sep- 
arated, and went on our way: they all bring- 
ing us on our way with wives and children.” 
(v. 5.)—See how great was the entreaty. And 
again they part with prayer. Also in Ptole- 
mais they stay one day, but in Caesarea many. 
(v. 6-8.) (a) Now that they are near to Jeru- 
salem, they no longer hurry. For observe, I 
pray you, all the days. “After the day of un- 
leavened bread” they came “to Troas in five 
days’’ (ch. xx. 6); then they there spent 
“seven ;” in all, twelve: then to ‘ Thasos,” 
to “Mytilene,” to “ Trogylium” and “over 
against Chios,” and to “ Samos” and “ Mile- 
tus” (ib. 13-17); eighteen in all. Then to 
“Cos,” to “ Rhodes,” to “ Patara,” twenty- 
one: then say’ five to “Tyre;” twenty-six: 
there “seven;” thirty-three; ‘ Ptolemais,” 
thirty-four; then to “Czsarea, many days” 
(ch. xxi. 1-10); and then, thereafter, the 
prophet puts them up thence. (¢) When Paul 
has heard that he has to suffer numberless 
perils, then he is in haste, not flinging himself 
upon the dangers but accounting it to be the 
command of the Spirit. (¢) And Agabus does 
not say, “They shall bind” Paul, that he may 
not seem to speak upon agreement (with 
Paul), but “the man that owneth this girdle” 
(v. 11)—so then he had a girdle also.” But 
when they could not persuade him—this was 
why they wept—then they “ held their peace.” 
Do you mark the resignation? do you mark 
the affection? ‘They held their peace,” it 
says, “saying, The will of the Lord be done.” 
(v. 12-14.) (g) The Lord, say they, Himself 
will do that which is pleasing in his sight. 
For they perceived that it was the will of God. 








1 A. C. Cat. (in B. the original characters are written over 
by a later hand), Eira Bovdndnvar mevTE eis Tvpov. Perhaps 
BovAe Setvar, Mod. text cira éxetdev Oi nuepay weve. 

2 Hom. x. in Matt. E. “But why, you may ask, did 
he (the Baptist) use a girdle also with his garment? This 
was a custom with the ancients, before this present soft and 
dissolute fashion of ourscame in. Thus Peterappears girdled, 
and Paul likewise: as it says, ‘The man that owneth this 
girdle.” 











Else Paul would not be so bent (upon going) 
—he that on all (other occasions delivers him- 
self out of dangers. (d) “And after these 
days,” it says, “having taken up our bag- 
gage”—i. e. having received the (supplies) 
necessary for the journey—“ we went up to 
Jerusalem.” (v. 15.) “And there went with 
us also certain of the disciples from Czsarea, 
bringing us to one with whom we should 
lodge, one Mnason, an ancient disciple of Cy- 
prus.”* (v. 16.) ‘And when we were come 
to Jerusalem, the brethren received us gladly.” 
(v. 17.) (/) “ Bringing us,” it says, “ (to him) 
with whom we should lodge”—not to the 
church: for on the former occasion (ch. xv. 4), 
when they went up concerning the decrees, 
they lodged with the Church, but now with a 
certain “ancient disciple.” (The expression) 
shows that the preaching had been going on 
a long time : whence it seems to me that this 
writer in the Acts epitomizes the events of 
many years, relating (only) the matters of 
chief importance. (/) So unwilling were they 
to burthen the Church, when there was another 
to lodge them; and so little did they stand 
upon their dignity. ‘The brethren,” it says, 
“received us gladly.”’ Affairs among the Jews 
were now full of peace: there was not much 
warfare (among them). “ Bringing us,” it 
says, “to one with whom we should lodge.” 
Paul was the guest he entertained. Per- 
chance some one of you says: Aye, if it were 
given me to entertain Paul as a guest, I read- 
ily and with much eagerness would do this. 
Lo! itis in thy power to entertain Paul’s Mas- 
ter for thy guest, and thou wilt not: for “he 
that receiveth one of these least,’ he saith, 
“receiveth Me.” (Matt. xviii. 5 ; Luke ix. 48.) 
By how much the brother may be least, so 
much the more does Christ come to thee 
through him. For he that receives the great, 
often does it from vainglory also; but he that 
receives the small, does it purely for Christ’s 
sake. It is in thy power to entertain even 
the Father of Christ as thy guest, and thou 
will not: for,* “I was a stranger,” He says, 
“and ye took me in” (Matt. xxv. 35): and 
again, “‘ Unto one of the least of these the breth- 
ren that believe on Me, ye have done it unto 
Me.”’(ib. 40.) Though it be not Paul, yet if it 
be a believer and a brother, although the least, 


* The meaning of the latter part of v. 16 (ayovtes map @ 


.| Serie 3Quev Mvacwvi tuve Kumpiw k. Tr. X.), according to Chrys., is 


that the disciples from Czesarea conducted Paul to the house 
of Mnason at Jerusalem where he was to lodge, not (as our 
Eng. vss.), that they brought with them Mnason on their 
journey from Czsarea to Jerusalem. The former seems the 
preferable view as there is nothing in the context to intimate 
that Mnason was at this time in Czesarea and his residence 
was evidently Jerusalem. The construction of attraction is 
also equally well resolved in this way.—G. B. S. 

3 Here supply, ‘‘He that receiveth Me, receiveth Him that 
sent Me.” 
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Christ cometh to thee through him. Open 
thine house, take Himin. ‘He that receiv- 
eth a prophet,” He saith, ‘shall receive a 
prophet’s reward.” (Matt. x. 41.) Therefore 
too he that receives Christ, shall receive the 
reward of him who has Christ for his guest.’ 
Do not thou disbelieve His words, but be 
believing. Himself hath said, Through them 
I come to thee: and that thou mayest not dis- 
believe, He lays down both punishments for 
those who do not receive, and honors for 
those who do receive; since He would not 
have done this, unless both the person hon- 
ored and the person insulted were Himself. 
“Thou receivedst Me,” He saith, “into thy 
lodging, I will receive thee into the Kingdom 
of My Father; thou tookest away My hunger, 
I take away thy sins; thou sawest Me bound, 
I see thee loosed; thou sawest Me a stranger, 
I make thee a citizen of heaven; thou gavest 
Me bread, I give thee an entire Kingdom, 
that thou mayest inherit and possess it.” He 
saith not, ‘‘ Receive,” but, “ Inherit,” the word 
which is spoken of those who have possession 
by right of ownership; as when we say, “ This 
have I inherited.” Thou didst it to Me in 
secret, I will proclaim it openly : and of thine 
acts indeed I say, that they were of free gift, 
but Mine are of debt. “ For since thou,” He 
saith, “didst begin, I follow and come after: 
I am not ashamed to confess the benefits con- 
ferred on Me, nor from what things thou didst 
free Me, hunger and nakedness and wander- 
ing. Thou sawest Me bound, thou shalt not 
behold the fire of hell; thou sawest Me sick, 
thou shalt not behold the torments nor the 
punishments.” O hands, truly blessed, which 
minister in such services as these, which are 
accounted worthy to serve Christ! Feet 
which go into prisons for Christ’s sake, with 
ease defy the fire: no trial of bonds have 
they, (the hands)? which saw Him bound! 
Thou clothedst Him with a garment, and thou 
puttest on a garment of salvation: thou wast 
in prison with Him, and with Him thou find- 
est thyself in the Kingdom, not ashamed, 
knowing that thou visitedst Him. The Patri- 
arch knew not that he was entertaining 
Angels, and he did entertain them. (Gen. 
xvill. 3.) Let us take shame to ourselves, I 
beseech you: he was sitting in mid-day, being 
in a foreign land, where he had none inherit- 
ance, “not so much as to set his foot on” 
(ch. vii. 5): he was a stranger, and the 
stranger entertained strangers: for he was a 








1 ovcovv kai 6 Xporov (should it be Xprotravoy ?) dexduevos, 
Ajerar paddy Tov Xprorov Fevicovos.—Ben. renders the latter 
clause, recipiet mercedem Christi peregrinantis. 

2 All our Mss, omit xetpes, but the text at dedeuévov adrov 
iso$cae requires more than this for its emendation. Below. 
before ‘‘ not ashamed.” mod. text inserts, ‘‘ These things He 
(Christ) confesseth.”’ 








citizen of heaven. ‘Therefore, not even while 
he was on earth was he a stranger (to Him). 
We are rather strangers than that stranger, if 
we receive not strangers. He had no home, 
and his tent was his place of reception. And 
mark his liberality—he killed a calf, and 
kneaded fine meal: mark his ready mind—by 
himself and his wife: mark the unassuming 
manner—he worships and beseeches them. 
For all these qualities ought to be in that 
man who entertains strangers—readiness, 
cheerfulness, liberality. For the soul of the 
stranger is abashed, and feels ashamed; and 
unless (his host) show excessive joy, he is as 
(if) slighted, and goes away, and it becomes 
worse than not to have received him, his 
being received in this way. Therefore he 
worships them, therefore he welcomes them 
with speech, therefore with a seat. For who 
would have hesitated, knowing that this work 
was done unto Him? “ But we are not ina 
foreign land.” If we will, we shall be able to 
imitate him. How many of the brethren are 
strangers? There is a common apartment, 
the Church, which we call the “Xenon.” Be 
inquisitive (epepydteobe), sit before the doors, 
receive those who come yourselves; though 
you may not wish to take them into your 
houses, at any rate in some other way (receive 
them), by supplying them with necessaries. 
‘“Why, has not the Church means” you will 
say? She has: but what is that to you? that 
they should be fed from the common funds of 
the Church, can that benefit you? If another 
man prays, does it follow that you are not 
bound to pray? Wherefore do you not say, 
“Do not the priests pray? then why should I 
pray?” “ But I,” you will say, “ give to him 
who cannot be received there.” Give, though 
it be to that one: for what we are anxious for 


is this, that you should give at any rate. : 


Hear what Paul says: “That it may relieve 
them that are widows indeed, and that the 
Church be not burdened.” (a Tim. y. 16.) 
Be it how you will, only do it. But Z put it, 
not, “that the Church be not burdened,” 
but, “that thou be not burdened;” for at 
this rate thou wilt do nothing, leaving all to 
the Church. This is why there is a common 
room set apart by the Church, that you may 
not say these things. “The Church,” say 
you, “has lands,® has money, and revenues.” 
And has she not charges? I ask; and has she 
not a daily expenditure? “No doubt,” you 
will say. Why then do you not lend aid to 
her moderate means? I am ashamed indeed 
to say these things: however, I compel no 
man, if any one imagines what I am saying to 





3 °AAD’ Exer iovya H éxxAnol Lov i 
\ nota, On tovya, juga, seep. 74. Her 
also B, ivyya., mod. text substitutes Saravnuara., wae fs 
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be for gain. Make for yourself a guest-cham- 
ber in your own house: set up a bed there, 
set up a table there and a candlestick. (comp. 
2 Kings iv. to.) For is it not absurd, that 
whereas, if soldiers should come, you have 
rooms set apart for them, and show much care 
for them, and furnish them with everything, 
because they keep off from you the visible 
war of this world, yet strangers have no place 
where they might abide? Gainea victory over 
the Church. Would you put us to shame? 
This do: surpass us in liberality: have a 
room, to which Christ may come; say, “ This 
is Christ’s cell; this building is set apart for 
rim.” 
and mean, He disdains it not. ‘“ Naked and 
a stranger,’ Christ goes about, it is but a 
shelter He wants: afford it, though but this. 
Be not uncompassionate, nor inhuman; be 
not so earnest in worldly matters, so cold in 
spiritual. Let also the most faithful of thy 
servants be the one entrusted with this office, 
and let him bring in the maimed, the beggars, 
and the homeless. These things I say to 
shame you. For ye ought indeed to receive 
them in the upper part of your house ; but if 
ye will not do this, then though it be below, 
though but where thy mules are housed, and 
thy servants, there receive Christ. Perchance 
ye shudder at hearing this. What then, when 
ye do not even this? Behold, I exhort, be- 
hold, I bid you; let this be a matter to be 
taken up in earnest. But ye do not wish it 
thus, perhaps? Do it some other way. 
There are many poor men and poor women : 
set apart some one (of these) constantly to 
remain there: let the poor man be (thine in- 
mate) though but as a guard to thy house: let 
him be to thee wall and fence, shield and 
spear. Where alms are, the devil dares not 
approach, nor any other evil thing. Let us 
not overlook so great a gain. But now a 
place is set apart for a chariot, and for litters 
(Baoreprinc) another; but for Christ Who is 
wandering, not even one! Abraham received 
the strangers in the place where he abode 
himself; his wife stood in the place of a ser- 
vant, the guests in the place of masters. He 
knew not that he was receiving Christ; knew 
not that he was receiving Angels; so that had 
he known it, he would have lavished his 
whole substance, But we, who know that we 
receive Christ, show not even so much zeal as 
he did who thought that he was receiving 
men. “ But they are impostors,” you will say, 
“many of them, and unthankful.” And for 
this the greater thy reward, when thou receiv- 
est for the sake of Christ’s name. For if 





2 A. B.C. «av katayéy.ov 7 so Morel. Ben. But E. has 
here preserved the true reading xatwyeov, so Savil. with 
marg. Kataya.ov. 





Be it but an underground? chamber, | 





thou knowest indeed that they are impostors, 
receive them not into thy house: but if thou 
dost not know this, why dost thou accuse 
them lightly? “Therefore I tell them to go 
to the receiving house.” But what kind of 
excuse is there for us, when we do not even 
receive those whom we know, but shut our 
doors against all? Let our house be Christ’s 
general receptacle : let us demand of them as 
a reward, not money, but that they make our 
house the receptacle for Christ; let us run 
about everywhere, let us drag them in, let us 
seize our booty: greater are the benefits we 
receive than what we confer. He does not 
bid thee kill a calf: give thou bread to the 
hungry, raiment to the naked, shelter to the 
stranger. But that thou mayest not make 
this thy pretext, there is a common apartment, 
that of the Church; throw thy money into 
that, and then thou hast received them : since 
(Abraham) there had the reward of those 
things also which were done by his servants. 
“He gave the calf to a young man, and he 
hasted to dress it.” (Gen. xviii. 7.) So well 
trained were his servants also! They ran, 
and murmured not as ours do: for he had 
made them pious. He drew them out to war, _ 
and they murmured not: so well disciplined 
were they. (Gen. xiv. 14.) For he had equal 
care for all as for himself: he all but said as 
Job did, “We were alike formed in the same 
womb.” (Job xxxili.6.) Therefore let us also 
take thought for their salvation, and let us 
make it our duty to care for our servants, that 
they may be good; and let our servants also 
be instructed in the things pertaining to God. 
Then will virtue not be difficult to us, if we 
train them orderly. Just as in war, when the 
soldiers are well-disciplined, the general 
carries on war easily, but the contrary hap- 
pens, when this is not so; and when the sail- 
ors too are of one mind, the pilot easily 
handles the rudder-strings; so here likewise. 
For say now, if thy servants have been so 
schooled, thou wilt not be easily exasperated, 
thou wilt not have to find fault, wilt not be 
made angry, wilt not need to abuse them. It 
may be, thou wilt even stand in awe of thy 
servants, if they are worthy of admiration, 
and they will be helpers with thee, and will 
give thee good counsel. But from all these 
shall all things proceed that are pleasing to 
God, and thus shall the whole house be filled 
with blessing, and we, performing things 
pleasing to God, shall enjoy abundant succor 
from above, unto which may we all attain, 
through the grace and mercy of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father and 
the Holy Ghost, together be glory, might, 
honor, now and ever, world without: end. 
Amen. 
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ACTS, XX 18; 10. 


“And the day following Paul went in with us unto 
James: and all the elders were present. And 
when he had saluted them, he declared particu- 
larly what things God had wrought among the 
Gentiles by his ministry.” 


Tuts was the Bishop of Jerusalem ; and to 
him (Paul) is sent on an earlier occasion. 
This (James) was brother of the Lord; a 
great and admirable man. (To him, it says,) 
“Paul entered in with us.” Mark the 
(Bishop’s) unassuming behavior: “and_ the 
elders” (were present). Again Paul relates 
to them the things relating to the Gentiles, not 
indulging in vainglory, God forbid, but wish- 
ing to show forth the mercy of God, and to 
fill them with great joy. (ch. xv.) See ac- 
cordingly: “when they heard it,” it says, 
“they glorified God,’—-not praised nor ad- 
mired Paul: for in such wise had he narrated, 
as referring all to Him—‘“and said unto him, 
Thou seest, brother, how many thousands of 
Jews there are which believed.” Observe 
with what modest deference they too speak: 
“they said to him:” not (James) as Bishop 
discourses authoritatively, but they take Paul 
as partner with them in their view; “ Thou 
seest, brother:” as though immediately and 
at the outset apologizing for themselves, and 
saying, “*We did not wish this. Seest thou 
the necessity of the thing? ‘how many 
thousands,’ say they, ‘of Jews there are 
which’ have come together.” And they say 
not, “how: many thousands we have made 
catechumens,” but, ‘‘there are. And these,” 
say they, “are all zealous for the law.” (v. 
20.) ‘Two reasons—the number of them, and 
their views. For neither had they been few, 
would it have been right to despise them: 
nor, if they were many and did not all cling 
to the law, would there have been need to 
make much account of them. Then also a 
third cause is given: “ And they all,” it says, 
“have been informed of thee ”’—they say not, 
“have heard,” but karny7iOnoav, that is, so they 
have believed, and have been taught, “ that 
thou teachest apostasy from Moses to all the 
Jews which are among the Gentiles, by telling 
them not to circumcise their children, neither 
to walk after the customs.” (v..21.) “ What 


is it therefore ? the multitude must needs! 








come together: for they will hear that thou 
art come. Do therefore this that we say to 
thee” (v. 22, 23): they say these things as 
advising, not as commanding. ‘‘We have 
four men which have a vow on them; them 
take, and purify thyself with them, and be at 
charges with them.” Make thy defence in 
act, not in word—“ that they may shave them- 
selves,” it says, “and all may know that those 
things, whereof they were informed concern- 
ing thee, are nothing; but that thou thyself 
also walkest orderly, and keepest the law” 
(v. 23, 24): they say not, ‘ teachest,”’ but, of 
superabundance, “that thou thyself also keep- 
est the law.” For of course not this was the 
matter of chief interest, whether he did not 
teach others, but, that he did himself observe 
the law. ‘ What then” (he might say), ‘“‘if 
the Gentiles should learn it? I shall injure 
them.” How so? say they, seeing that even 
we, the teachers of the Jews, have sent unto 
them. ‘As touching the Gentiles which be- 
lieve, we have written and concluded that 
they observe no such thing, save only that 
they keep themselves from things offered to 
idols, and from blood, and from strangled, 
and from fornication.” (v.25.) Here witha 
kind of remonstrance (évrperrixoc), As “ we,” 
say they, commanded them, although we are 
preachers to the Jews, so do thou, although a 
preacher to the Gentiles, codperate with us. 


Observe Paul: he does not say, “‘ Well, but I: 


can bring forward Timothy, whom I circum- 
cised : well, but I can satisfy them by what 
I have to say (of myself) :” but he complied, 
and did all: for in fact thus was it expedient 
(to do).* For it was one thing to take (effec- 








*It has been much disputed whether the charge: ‘Thou 
teachest apostacy from Moses,” etc., was true or not. There 
certainly was truth in the charge. Paul maintained that the 
Mosaic law, as such, was not binding upon Christians. But it 
was against those who made it a_yoke of bondage upon be- 
lievers, that he waged a polemic. here there was no imposi- 
tion of the law as necessary to salvation, Paul in no way 
antagonized it, but rather trusted to the free working of the 
principles of the gospel to gradually accomplish the abolition 
of its rites and forms. The truth seems to be that Paul was 
tolerant of Judaism where it did not impose burdens upon be- 
lievers or threaten the completeness and sufficiency of the 
gospel; he even accommodated himself to Jewish require- 
ments, as in shaving his head at Cenchrea and circumcising 
Timothy. He never unnecessarily opposed the law of Moses, 
but taught that it had been fulfilled in Christ. So far as he 
accommodated himself to its ceremonies, it was only that he 
= ic prejudice and so win the Jews to Christ.— 
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tual) measures for clearing himself, and 
another to have done these things without 
the knowledge of any (of the parties). It was 
a step open to no suspicion, the fact of his 
even bearing the expenses. ‘Then Paul 
took the men, and the next day purifying him- 
self with them entered into the temple, sig- 
nifying the accomplishment of the days of 
purification, until that an offering should be 
offered for every one of them,” (v. 26.) 
= Signifying,” duayyéAAwv, i. €. xatayyéAdwv, pub- 
licly notifying : so that it was he who made 
himself conspicuous. ‘And when the seven 
days were about to be completed, the Jews 
from Asia”—for (his arrival) most keeps 
times with theirs '—‘‘ when they saw him in 
the temple, stirred up all the people, and 
laid hands on him, crying out, Men of Israel, 
help: This is the man, that teacheth all men 
everywhere against the people, and the law, 
and this place: and further brought Greeks 
also into the temple, and hath polluted this 
holy place.” (v. 27, 28.) Mark their habitual 
conduct, how turbulent we everywhere find it, 
how men who with or without reason make a 
clamor in the midst ‘For they had seen 
before with him in the city Trophimus an 
Ephesian, whom they supposed that Paul had 
brought into the temple. And all the city 
was moved, and the people ran together: and 
they took Paul, and drew him out of the tem- 
ple and forthwith the doors were shut.” (v. 
29, 30.) “Men of Israel,” it says, “ help: 
this is the man that (teaches) against the peo- 
ple, and the law, and this place ”’—the things 
which most trouble them, the Temple and the 
Law. And Paul does not tax the Apostles 
with being the cause of these things to him. 
“And they drew him,” it says, “out of the 
Temple: and the doors were shut.” For 
they wished to kill him; and therefore were 
dragging him out, to do this with greater 
security. “And as they went about to kill 
him, tidings came unto the tribune of the 
cohort, that all Jerusalem was in an uproar. 
Who immediately took soldiers and_ centu- 
rions, and ran down unto them: and when 
they saw the tribune and the soldiers, they 
left beating of Paul. Then the tribune came 
near, and took him, and commanded him to 
be bound with two chains; and demanded 





1 Old text: pdAvora yap éxeivors ovyxpoviger, as the comment 
ono ans THs Agvas “Iovdaio., meaning apparently that 42s ar- 
rival at Jerusalem would naturally fall at the same time with 
that of the Jews who, like himself, came from the same parts. 
Mod. text transfers the comment to the first clause of the 
verse, ‘And as the days were about to be fulfilled: opa mas 
pariora 5) avrots eyxpoviger,’’ it is not easy to see with what 
meaning. : K aed 3 ; 

2 dpa Td 00s avTaY TavTaxod Tapax@des, Kal andws Bo@vrTwy ev 
+6 éow. Meaning perhaps that the conduct of these Ephesian 
Jews was of a piece with that of their heathen countrymen, 


ch. xix. 28. 











who he was, and what he had done. And 
some cried one thing, some another, among 
the multitude.” (v. 31-34.) But the tribune 
having come down delivered him, and “ com- 
manded him to be bound with two chains: ” 
(hereby) appeasing the anger of the people. 
“And when he could not know the certainty 
for the tumult, he commanded him to be car- 
ried into the castle. And when he came 
upon the stairs, so it was, that he was borne 
of the soldiers for the violence of the people. 
For the multitude of the people followed after, 
crying, Away with him!” (v. 34-36.) What 
means, “ Away with him?” that is, what they 
say with us according to the Roman custom, 
To the standards with him!® “ And as Paul 
was to be led into the castle, he said unto the 
tribune, May I speak unto thee?” (v. 37.) 
In the act of being borne along up the stairs, 
he requests to say something to the tribune: 
and observe how quietly he does it. “May I. 
speak unto thee?” he says. ‘Who said, 
Canst thou speak Greek? Art thou not then 
that Egyptian, which before these days 
madest an uproar, and leddest out into the 
wilderness four thousand men that were mur- 
derers?” (v. 38.) For (this Egyptian) was a 
revolutionary and seditious person. With re- 
gard to this then Paul clears himself, and * * #4 


(Recapitulation.) “ Do therefore this that we 
say unto thee,” etc. (v. 23, 24.) He shows 
that it was not necessary to do this upon prin- 
ciple (poyyouuévwc )—whence also they obtain 
his compliance—but that it was economy and 
condescension.* ‘As touching the Gentiles,” 
etc. '(v. 25.) Why, then, this was no hin- 
drance to the preaching, seeing they themselves 








3 év Tols aiyvois avTov éuBade. AMmonius in the Caténa, * [t 
was a custom of the Jews to utter this cry against the just, as 
they did against the Lord, Alpe avtév/ i. e. away with Him 
from among the living.”” Hence Gcumen. combining this 
with the explanation in the text, “lt was the custom of the 
Jews, etc. But some say, That is, what they say with us,” etc. 
And so mod. text, ‘It was a custom of the Jews to say this 
aie those whom they would condemn, as also in the case 
of Christ they appear doing this, and saying,” Apov avrov / that 
is, Make him to disappear fromamong the living. ‘‘ Butsome,”’ 
what among us they say according to the Roman custom, ‘Ev 
Tols ciyvors avTov EuBade, the same is the Alpe avtov. 

4 Mod, text supplies the evident Zacuza with, ‘‘ And by what 
he says, takes him off from his suspicion. ‘But iet us look 
again at what has been read. ¢‘ There are,” they say, ‘‘ with 
us seven men,” etc. 

* This vow appears to have been the Nazarite vow described 
in Num. vi. 1-21, taken by the apostle as an accommodation to 
Jewish prejudices and to allay the suspicions of the legal party 
in Jerusalem. This was done upon the recommendation of 
James, the ‘‘ Bishop” of the church, and his associates. The 
significance of Paul’s paying the expenses, is, perhaps, that 
the period during which the others’ vow had run was on this 
condition reckoned to his account also. It is noticeable that 
the party of James distinctly admits that adherence to the legal 
ceremonies is not required of the Gentile Christians; it is 
equally important to notice that Paul yielded to the advice 
to take this view, as a concession in a matter of indifference, 


” 


.| since he was living for the time as a Jew among Jews, that he 


might give no needless offence and might win the more. It 
was not a compromise, but an expedient concession to con- 
victions and prejudices which it was not wise or necessary 
to oppose or increase.—-G. B.S. 
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legislated for them to this effect. Why, 
then,’ in his taking Peter to task he does not 
absolutely (draéc) charge him with doing 
wrong: for precisely what he does on this 
occasion himself, the same does Peter on that 
occasion, (merely) holding his peace, and es- 
tablishing his doctrine. (Gal. ii, 11.) And 
he says not, For why? it is not right to teach 
those among the Gentiles. “It is not enough 
to have not (so) preached there, but there 
was need also to do something more, that 
those may be persuaded that thou observest 
the law. The affair is one of condescension, 
be not alarmed.” They do not advise him 
(to this course) sooner, until they have first 
spoken of the economy and the gain. “And 
besides, the doing this in Jerusalem, is a thing 
to be borne. ‘Do thou this thing therefore’ 
here, that it may be in thy power abroad to do 
the other.” (4) “The next day,” it says, “he 
.took them” (v. 26): he deferred it not; 
for when there is economy in the case, this is 
the way of it. (@) “Jews from Asia having 
seen him,” for it was natural that they were 
spending some days there, “in the Temple.” 
(v. 27.) (¢) Mark the economy (of Provi- 
dence) that appeared (in this). (p. 279, note 1.) 
After the (believing) Jews had been persuaded 
(concerning him), then it is that those (Jews of 
Asia) set upon him in order that those (be- 
lieving Jews) may not also set upon him. 
Help, say they, “ye men of Israel!” as 
though it were some (monster) difficult to be 
caught, and hard to be overcome, that has 
fallen into their hands. “ All men,” they say, 
“everywhere, he ceaseth not to teach;” 
not here only. And then the accusation (is) 
more aggravated by the present circum- 
stances. “ And yet more,” say they, “he has 
polluted the temple, having brought into it 
men who are Greeks.” (v. 28.) And yet in 
Christ’s time there “came up (Greeks) to 
worship” (John xii, 20): true, but here it 
speaks of Greeks who had no mind to wor- 
ship. “And they seized Paul,” etc. (v. 30- 
35.) They no longer wanted laws nor courts 
of justice: they also beat him. But he for- 
bore to make his defence then; he made it 
afterward : with reaso#; for they would not 
even have heard him then, Pray, why did 
they cry, “Away with him?” (v. 36.) They 
feared he might escape them. Observe how 
submissively Paul speaks to the tribune. 
“May I speak unto thee? Then art not thou 
that Egyptian?” (v. 37, 38.) This Egyptian, 
namely, was a cheat and impostor, and the 





1 Mod. text, ‘‘ Using this economy then, he himself at a 
later time (?) accuses Peter, and he does not do this amdés.” 
St. Chrysostom’s view of St. Peter’s dissimulation at Antioch 
as an “economy,” is most fully given in his exposition of the 
passage, Comment, in Gal. cap. li. §. 4, 5. 








devil expected to cast a cloud over (the Gos- 
pel) through him, and implicate both Christ 
and His Apostles in the charges pertaining to 
those (imposters): but he prevailed nothing, 
nay the truth became even more brilliant, be- 
ing nothing defeated by the machinations of 
the devil, nay rather shining forth all the 
more. Since if there had not been impostors, 
and then these (Christ and His Apostles) 
had prevailed, perhaps some one might have 
laid hold upon this: but when those impos- 
tors did actually appear, this is the wonder. 
“In order,” says (the Apostle), “that they 
which are approved may be made manifest.” 
(1 Cor. xi. 19.) And Gamaliel says, “ Before 
these days stood up Theudas.”? ‘Then let us 
not grieve that heresies exist, seeing that 
false Christs wished to attack even Christ 
both before this and after; with a view to 
throw Him into the shade, but on every 
occasion we find the truth shining out trans- 
parent. So it was with the Prophets: there 
were false prophets, and by contrast with 
these they shone the more: just as disease 
enhances health, and darkness light, and 
tempest calm. There is no room left for the 
Greeks to say that (our teachers) were im- 
postors and mountebanks: for those (that 
were such) were exposed. It was the same 
in the case of Moses: God suffered the 
magicians, on purpose that Moses might not 
be suspected to be a magician: Helet them 
teach all men to what length magic can go 
in making a fantastic show: beyond this 
point they deceived not, but themselves con- 
fessed their defeat. Impostors do ws no 
harm, rather do us good, if we will apply our 
mind to the matter. What then, you will 
say, if we are partners with them in common 
estimation? The estimation is not among us, 
but with those who have no judgment. Let 
not us greatly care for the estimation of the 
many, nor mind it more than needs. To 
God we live, not to men: in heaven we have 
our conversation, not on earth: ¢here lie the 
awards and the prizes of our labors, thence 





2 Mod. text adds, ‘‘ But as for the sicarzz, some say they 
were a kind of robbers, so called from the swords they bore, 
which by the Romans are called see: others, that they were 
of the first sect among the Hebrews. For there are among them 
three sects, generally considered (aipéces ai yevexat): Phari- 
sees, Sadducees, and Essenes who are also called doco, for that 
is the meaning of the name ‘Essenes,’ on account of their 
reverend manner of life: but the same (?) are also called 
sicariz, because of their being zealots.”” Fora further illustra— 
tion of the way in which the modern text was formed, espe- 
cially in respect of its use of the Catena: (see p. 279, note 3), 
compare the latter with Cecumenius on this passage. The 
Catena, namely, cites from Ongen: “ Among the Jews are 
Tpels aipemers yevicai’ Pharisees, Sadducees, Essenes: these 
(last) exercise a more reverend manner of life, being lovers. 
one of another and temperate: whence also they are called 
Essenes, i. €. ogvot: but others called them (?) sicarit, i. @. 
zealots.”” (CEcumen. using the Catena, makes a continuous 
exposition from Chrys., Origen, and Josephus. Mod. text 


hae the same materials, interpolates the text of Chrys. as 
ove. 
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we look for our praises, thence for our crowns. 
Thus far let us trouble ourselves about men— 
that we do not give and afford them a handle 
against us. But if, though we afford none, 
those choose to accuse us thoughtlessly and 
without discrimination, let us laugh, not? 
weep. “Provide” thou “things honest be- 
fore the Lord and before men” (2. Cor. viii. 
21): if, though thou provide things honest, 
that man derides, give thyself no-more con- 
cern (for that), Thou hast thy patterns in 
the Scriptures, For, saith he, “do I now 
persuade men or God?” (Gal. i. 10) and 
again, “We persuade men, but we are 
made manifest unto God.” (2 Cor. v. 11.) 
And Christ (spoke) thus of them that take 
offence: “Let them alone, they be blind 
guides of the blind (Matt, xv. 14); and 
again, “ Woe unto you, when all men speak 
well of you” (Luke vi. 26): and again, “ Let 
your works shine, that men may see, and 
glorify your Father which is in heaven.” 
(Matt. v. 16.) And, ‘Whoso shall offend 
one of these little ones, it were better for 
him that a millstone were hanged about his 
neck, and he were drowned in the depths of 
the sea.” (Matt. xviii. 6.) These sayings are 
not contrary, nay, they are exceedingly in 
accord. For when the offence is with us, 
then woe unto us, but when not with us, not 
so. And again, Woe to (that man) through 
whom “the name of God is blasphemed.” 
(Rom. ii. 24.) How then if I do what is 
right in anything, but another blasphemes ? 
That is nothing to me, but only to him : for 
through him (God) was blasphemed. ‘ And 
how is it possible to do what is right in any- 
thing, and yet give a handle to the rest?” 
Whence will ye that I bring examples—from 
present, or from old times? Not to be easily 
scared (wodgodecic), shall we speak to the very 
point nowin hand? Paul judaized in Jerusa- 
lem, but in Antioch not so: he judaized, and 
they were offended (p. 282, note *), but 
those had no right to be offended. He is 
said to have saluted both Nero’s cupbearer 
and his concubine:2 what, think ye, must 
they have said against him because of this? 
But they had no right to do so. Since, if he 
drew them to him for® loose living or any 
wicked acts, one might well be offended: 
but if in order to right living, what is there to 
be offended at? Let me mention something 


“1 B. alone of our Mss. gives the negative which the sense re- 
quires ; restored to the text by Ed. Par. Ben. 2. ; 

2 The cupbearer may be Narcissus (Rom. xvi, 11): the 
name of the concubine is not mentioned. In one of his earliest 
works, Adv. Oppugn. Vite Monast. i. § 3. t. i. p. 59. D. St. 
Chrys. relates that Nero cast St. Paul into prison, and in the 
end beheaded him, in his rage at the loss of a favorite con- 
cubine, converted by him to the faith, 

8 Ben. 7o7acarTo, which is the reading of D, only: all the 
rest émeomagato. 





that happened to one of my acquaintance. 
The wrath of God once fell upon (a city), and 
he being very young (was) in the order of 
deacon. The bishop was absent at the time, 
and of the presbyters none took thought for 
the matter, but indiscriminately they caused 
in one night immense numbers‘ of people to 
be baptized all at once, and they did indis- 
criminately receive baptism, all of them igno- 
rant of everything: these he took apart by a 
hundred or two hundred together, and dis- 
coursed to them, not upon any other subject, 
but only on the sacraments, so that the un- 
baptized also were not allowed to be present. 
Many thought he did this because he coveted 
rule. But he cared not for that: neither 
however did he continue the thing for a 
(longer) time, but immediately desisted. 
When then? Was he the cause of the scan- 
dal? I think not. For if indeed he had 
done this without cause, they might with 
reason have ascribed it to him: and so again, 
if he had continued to do so. For when 
aught of what is pleasing to God is hindered 
by another’s: taking offence, it is right to take 
no notice: but then is the time to mind it, 
when we are not forced because of him to 
offend God. For, say, if, while we are dis- 
coursing and putting drunkards to shame 
(cxwrrévrwv), any one take offence—am I to 
give over speaking? Hear Christ say, “ Will 
ye also go away?” (John vi. 67.) So then, 
the right thing is, neither to take no notice, 
nor to take too much, of the weakness of the 
many. Do we not see the physicians acting 
thus : how, when it may be done, they humor 
the whims of their patients, but when the 
gratification does harm, then they will not 
spare? Always it is good to know the right 
mean. Many reviled, because a certain 
beautiful virgin stayed, and they railed upon 
those who catechised (her). What then? 
Was it their duty to desist for that? By no 
means. For let us not look to this only, 
whether some be offended, but whether they 
are justly offended, and‘ so that it is no hurt 
to ourselves (to give way). “If meat,” saith 
(Paul), “‘ offend my brother, I will eat no meat 
as long as the world lasts.” (1 Cor. viii. 13.) 
With reason: for the not eating did (him) no 
harm. If however it offend him, that I wish 
to renounce (amordgachw) (the world), it is not 
right to mind him, And whom, you will ask, 





4 In the original, wvpuddas woAAas. The deacon is probably 
Chrys. himself ; the bishop, Flavian. ¢ 

5 Kal py meta Ths NueTEpas BAaBHs. Mod. text and Edd. kai et 
#y, which is ambiguous. ‘The thing to be considered is, 
whether they are offended dikaiws cai wy meta Tt. 4. B. justly, 
and not with concomitant hurt to ourselves should we give 
way.” As in the case afterwards mentioned, the sitting at 
meat in an idol’s temple; the ‘‘ weak brothers’’ were offended 
dtxaiws, and to abstain from such conduct was not attended 
with any moral hurt or loss to the men of ‘* knowledge.” 
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does this offend? Many, to my knowledge. 
When therefore the hindrance is a thing in- 
different, let (the thing) be done’. Else, if 
we were to look only to this, many are the 
things we have to desist from: just as, on the 
other hand, if we should despise (all objec- 
tions), we have to destroy many (brethren). 
As in fact Paul also took thought beforehand 
concerning offence: “ Lest,” he says, “in this 
liberality which is administered by us :” for 
it was attended with no loss (to him) to obvi- 
ate an ill surmise. But when we fall into 
such a necessity as that great evils should 
ensue through the other’s taking offence,? let 
us pay no heed to that person. He has to 
thank himself for it, and we are not now 
accountable, for it was not possible to spare 





him without hurt (to ourselves). Some were 
offended, because certain believers sat down 
to meat in (heathen) temples. It was not 
right to sit down: forno harm came of this 
(their not doing it). They were offended, 
because Peter ate with the Gentiles. But he 
indeed spared them, but (Paul)* not so. On 
all occasions it behooves us in following 
the laws of God to take great pains that 
we give no matter of offence; that both 
ourselves may not have to answer for it, and 
may have mercy vouchsafed us from God, 
by the grace and loving-kindness of His 
only-begotten Son, with Whom to the Father 
and Holy Ghost together be glory, dominion, 
honor, now and ever, world without end. 
Amen. 





HOMEY Sele 


ACTS XXI. 39, 40. 


** But Paul said, I am a man which am a Jew of Tarsus, 
a city in Cilicia, a citizen of no mean city: and I 
beseech thee, suffer me to speak unto the people. 
And when he had given him license, Paul stood on 
the stairs, and beckoned with the hand unto the 
people. And when there was made a great silence, 
he spake unto them in the Hebrew tongue, say- 
ing.”’ 


OxssERVE how, when he discourses to those 
that are without, he does not decline availing 
himself of the aids afforded by the laws. 
Here he awes the tribune by the name of his 
city. And again, elsewhere he said, “ Openly, 
uncondemned, Romans as we are, they have 
cast us into prison.” (ch. xix. 37.) For since 
the tribune said, “ Art thou that Egyptian?” 
he immediately drew him off from that sur- 
mise: then, that he may not be thought to 
deny his nation, he says at once, “I am a 
Jew:” he means his religion* (4) What 


1 6ray Toivuy adtapopov 7 TO KwAUHA, yLvéoOw. Ben. guando 
igitur indifferens est, abstineatur, But the xwAvua (which is 
‘overlooked in this rendering) seems to mean, the hindrance to 
the amorafacdo1, which latter will be the subject to yiverdu. 
For instance, if the impediment urged by others against 
a person’s taking the monastic vows be a thing indifferent, let 
him take them. Else, if we were to look to this only—viz. 
that this or that man is offended—wodAdA@v éxouev amoorivar— 
many are the right undertakings we should have to forego or 
desist from: as on the other hand were we to make it a rule to 
despise all considerations of offence, we should have to be the 
ruin of many a brother, 

2 Namely, ina matter where the duty of persisting in our 
‘course is plain—viz. where the other is offended ov Stxaiws, and 
to give way would be pera tis Huerépas BAaBHs—then, even 
though great evils to him or others result from our not giving 
way, we must take no notice of the offence, must allow it no 
weight. 

3 sie 5é ox ért. Here, as above, p. 118, it seems to be as- 
sumed that St. Paul’s judaizing at Jerusalem gave offence to 
the Gentile brethren in his company. 

4 Eira iva py vourcOy Td EOvos “lovdatos, Aéyeu Thy OpyoKetav: 
xat yap kal dAAaXod Evvomov EavTov Xptorov kadct, Ti (A, B.C, 





then? he did not deny (that he was a Chris- 
tian): God forbid: for he was both a Jew 
and a Christian, observing what things he 
ought: since indeed he, most of all men, did 
obey the law: (@) as in fact he elsewhere 
calls himself, “Under the law to Christ.” 
(1 Cor. ix. 21.): What? is: this, I “pray eae) 
The man °® that believes in Christ. And when 
discoursing with Peter, he says: “We, Jews 
by nature.—But I beseech thee, suffer me to 
speak unto the people.” (Gal. ii. 15.) And 
this is a proof, that he does not speak lies, 
seeing he takes all as his witnesses. Observe 
again how mildly he speaks. This again is a 
very strong argument that he is chargeable 
with no crime, his being so ready to make his 
defence, and his wishing to come to discourse © 
with the people of the Jews. See a man 
well-prepared  (rerayyévov avdpa) !—Mark the 
providential ordering of the thing: unless the 








add obv, Cat. 8) rodro éoru ;.(Mod. text adds, MadAos Wevderat : 
Amaye) Ti odv ; ov« npvnoato; K.T.A, The sense is confused 
by omission and transposition. It seems to be this: He gives 
the tribune to understand that he isa Roman: but because he 
would not have the Jews to suppose that he was not a Jew, 
therefore he declares his religion, that he isa Jew. And here- 
in was no denial of his Christianity, etc. See below.on v. 3, 
wa my marty vouicwar Td EOvos GAAO, THY OpnoKeiav emHyayer, 
Hence we restore the sense as in the text.—Cicumen. gives it, 
“He immediately drew him off from this surmise, kat ro 0v0¢ 
kat THY OpyoKetay cimwv, as in fact he elsewhere calls himself 
Under the law to Christ.” : 

5 Mod, text omits the article. ‘O 7¢ Xpiora TLSTEVWY, AS WE 
take it, is the answer to the question, ti 6) rovT6 ear; In the 
next sentence (which Edd. separate from this only by a 
comma) he says: in the same sense he calls himself and Peter, 
dvcer Tovdaior, ‘born Jews (not roselytes,) and Jews still.’’ 
But Ammonius in the Catena: “I am aman which am a Jew: 
for we Christians are dicee "Iovéator, as confessing the true 
faith: which is what the name Judah signifies.” 
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tribune had come, unless he had bound him, 
he would not have desired to speak for his 
defence, he would not have obtained the silence 
_hedid. “Standing on the stairs.” Then there 
was the additional facility afforded by the 
locality, that he should have a high place to 
harangue them from—in chains too! What 
spectacle could be equal to this, to see Paul, 
bound with two chains, and haranguing the 
people ! (To see him,) how he was not a whit 
perturbed, not a whit confused ; how, seeing 
as he did so great a multitude all hostility 
against him, the ruler standing by, he first of 
all made them desist from their anger: then, 
how prudently (he does this). Just what he 
does in his Epistle to the Hebrews, the same 
he does here: first he attracts them by the 
sound of their common mother tongue: then 
by his mildness itself. “He spake unto 
them,” it says, “in the Hebrew tongue, say- 
ing, Men, brethren, and fathers, hear ye my 
defence which I make now unto you.” (ch. 
xxii. 1.) Mark his address, at once so free 
from all flattery, and so expressive of meek- 
ness. For he says not, “ Masters,” nor 
“ Lords,” but, “‘ Brethren,” just the word they 
most liked: “I am no-alien from you,” he 
says, nor “against you.” “Men,” he says, 
“brethren, and fathers:” this, a term of 
honor, that of kindred. “ Hear ye,’ says he, 
““my”’—he says not, “teaching,” nor “ha- 
rangue,” but, “‘my defence which I now make 
unto you.” He puts himself in the posture 
of a suppliant. ‘And when they heard that 
he spake in the Hebrew tongue to them, they 
kept the more silence.” (v. 2.) Do you ob- 
serve how the using the same tongue subdued 
them? In fact, they had a sort of awe for 
that language. Observe also how he pre- 
pares the way for his discourse, beginning 
thus: “I am verily a man which am a Jew, 
born in Tarsus, a city in Cilicia, yet brought 
up in this city at the feet of Gamaliel, and 
taught according to the perfect manner of the 
law of the fathers, and was zealous toward 
God, as ye allare this day.” (v.3.) “Iama 
man,” he says, “which am a Jew:” which 
thing they liked most of all to hear; “born 
in Tarsus, a city of Cilicia.” That they may 
not again think him to be of another nation, 
he adds his religion : “ but brought up in this 
city.” (p. 282, note *.) He shows how great 
was his zeal for the worship, inasmuch as 
having left his native city, which was so great 
and so remote too, he chose to be brought up 
here for the Law’s sake. See how from the 
beginning he attached himself to the law.* 


d 





* The whole purpose of Paul’s defence here is to appease 
the prejudice against him as an apostate from Moses. He 
addresses the people of Jerusalem:in their own tongue and as 


-ence for the man. 





But this he says, not only to defend himself 
to them, but to show that not by human intent 
was he led to the preaching of the Gospel, 
but by a Divine power: else, having been so 
educated, he would not have _ suddenly 
changed. For if indeed he had been one of 
the common order of men, it might have been 
reasonable to suspect this: but if he was of 
the number of those who were most of all 
bound by the law, it was not likely that he 
should change lightly, and without strong 
necessity. But perhaps some one may say: 
“To have been brought up here proves noth- 
ing : for what if thou camest here for the pur- 
pose of trading, or for some other cause?” 
Therefore he says, “ at the feet of Gamaliel :” 
and not simply, ‘by Gamaliel,’ but “at his 
feet,” showing his perseverance, his -assiduity, 
his zeal for the hearing, and his great rever- 
‘Taught according to the 
perfect manner of the law of the fathers.” 
Not simply, “the law,” but “the law of the 
fathers ;”’ showing that he was such from the 
beginning, and not merely one that knew the 
Law. All this seems indeed to be spoken on 
their side, but in fact it told against them, 
since he, knowing the law, forsook it. 
“Yes, but what if thou didst indeed know the 
law accurately, but dost not vindicate it, no, 
nor love ate 7. °° Being avzealot,. hey adds. 
not simply (one that knew it), Then, since 
it was a high encomium he had passed upon 
himself, he makes it theirs as well as his, 
adding, “As ye all are this day.” For he 
shows that they act not from any human 
object, but from zeal for God; gratifying 
them, and preoccupying their minds, and get- 
ting a hold upon them in a way that did no 
harm, ‘Then he brings forward proofs also, 
saying, ‘‘ and I persecuted this way unto the 
death, binding and delivering into prisons 
both men and women. As also the high 
priest doth bear me witness, and all the estate 
ofthe elders”’ (v..4,..5): . How does, this 


appear.” As witnesses he brings forward the 
high-priest himself and the elders. He says 
indeed, “Being a zealot, as ye” (Hom. 


xix, p. 123): but he shows by his actions, 
that he went beyond them. “For I did not 
wait for an opportunity of seizing them: I 
both stirred up the priests, and undertook 





“brethren.””? He shows them that although born in a Greek 
city, he had received his education in Jerusalem, under one of 
their most famous Rabbis. He sketches his history as a zeal- 
ous adherent of Judaism. After his conversion he did not 
desert the religion of his fathers. It was while praying in the 
temple that the call of God came to him which summoned him 
to go as an apostle to the Gentiles. From this apology, it 
would be seen how far Paul was from despising the Mosaic 
law and also, how manifestly providential had been the call 
by which he had been set apart to a distinct work among the 
Gentiles. It isa guarded defence which neither antagonizes 
the law, nor admits its binding force over the apostle or his 
converts. 
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journeys: I did not confine my attacks, as ye 
did, to men, I extended them to women also: 
“both binding, and casting into prisons both 
men and women.” ‘This testimony is incon- 
trovertible ; the (unbelief) of the Jews (is left) 
without excuse. See how many witnesses he 
brings forward, the elders, the high-priest, 
and those in the city. Observe his defence, 
how it is not of cowardly fear (for himself, 
that he pleads), no, but for teaching and 
indoctrination. For had not the hearers been 
stones, they would have felt the force of what 
he was saying. For-up to this point he had 
themselves as witnesses: the rest, however, 
was without witnesses: ‘“ From whom also I 
received letters unto the brethren, and went 
to Damascus, to bring them which were there 
bound unto Jerusalem, for to be punished. 
And it came to pass, that, as I made my jour- 
ney, and was come nigh unto Damascus 
about noon, suddenly there shone from 
heaven a great light round about me. And I 
fell unto the ground, and heard a voice saying 
unto me, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
Me? And I answered, Who art Thou, Lord? 
And he said unto me, I am Jesus of Nazareth, 
Whom thou persecutest.” (v. 6, 7, 8.) Why 
then, these very things ought to have been 
held worthy of credit, from those that went 
before: otherwise he would not have under- 
gone such a revolution. How if he is only 
making a fine story of it, say you? Answer 
me, Why did he suddenly fling away all this 
zeal? Because he looked for honor? And 
yet he got just the contrary. But an easy 
life, perhaps? No, nor that either. Well, 
but something else? Why it is not in the 
power of thought to invent any other object. 
So then, leaving it to themselves to draw the 
inference, he narrates the facts. “As I came 
nigh,”’ he says, ‘‘unto Damascus, about noon- 


day.” See how great was the excess of the 
light. What if he is only making a fine story, 
say you? Those who were with him are 


witnesses, who led him by the hand, who saw 
the light. “ And they that were with me saw 
indeed the light, and were afraid; but they 
heard not the voice of Him that spake to 
me.”’ (v. 9.) But in another place he says, 
“Hearing the voice, but seeing no man.” 
(Acts ix. 7.) Itis not at variance: no, there 
were two voices, that of Paul and the Lord’s 
voice: in that place, the writer means Paul’s 
vorees (Flom. xix. p. 124, note *);. as in 
fact (Paul) here adds, “The voice of Him 
that spake unto me. Seeing no man:” he 
does not say, that they did not see the light: 
but, “no man,” that is, “none speaking.” 
And good reason that it should be so, since 
it behooved him alone to have that voice 








vouchsafed unto him. For if indeed they 
also had heard it, (the miracle) would not 
have been so great.’ Since persons of grosser 
minds are persuaded more by sight, those 
saw the light, and were afraid. In fact, 
neither did the light take so much effect on 
them, as it did on him: for it even blinded 
his eyes: by that which befel him, (God) 
gave them also an opportunity of recovering 
their sight, if they had the mind. It seems 
to me at least, that their not believing was 
providentially ordered, that they might be 
unexceptionable witnesses. “And he said. 
unto me,” it says, “I am Jesus of Nazareth, 
Whom thou persecutest.” (comp. ch. ix. 5.) 
Well is the name of the city (Nazareth) also 
added, that they might recognize (the Per- 
son): moreover, the Apostles also spoke thus. 
(ch, ii. 22; iv. 10; x. 38.) And Himself bore 
witness, that they were persecuting Him. 
“ And they that were with me saw indeed the 
light, and were afraid, but they heard not the 
voice of Him that spake tome. And I said, 
What shall I do, Lord? And the Lord said 
unto me, Arise, and go into Damascus; and 
there it shall be told thee of all things which 
are appointed for thee to do. And when I~ 
could not see for the glory of that light, being 
led by the hand of them that were with me, I 
came into Damascus. And one Ananias, a 
devout man according to the law, having a 
good report of all the Jews which dwelt there, 
came unto me, and stood, and said unto me, 
Brother Saul, receive thy sight. And the 
same hour I looked up upon him. Enter into 
the city,” it says, ‘‘and there it shall be 
spoken to thee of all that is appointed for 
thee to do.” (v. 10-13.) Lo! again another 
witness. And see how unexceptionable he 
makes him also. “ And one Ananias,” he 
says, “a devout man according to the law,” 
—so far is it from being anything alien !— 
“having a good report of all the Jews that 
dwelt” (there). ‘And I in the same hour 
received sight.” Then follows the testimony 
borne by the facts. Observe how it is inter- 
woven, of persons and facts; and the persons, 
both of their own and of aliens: the priests, 
the elders, and his fellow-travellers : the facts, 
what he did and what was done to him: and 
facts bear witness to facts, not persons only. 
Then Ananias, an alien ;! then the fact itself, 
the recovery of sight; then a great prophecy. 
“And he said, The God of our fathers hath 
chosen thee, that thou shouldest know His 
will, and see That Just One.” (v. 14.) It is 
well said, “ Of the fathers,” to show that they 





é iu Perhaps it should be, “And he too, not an alien:” viz. 
eing a “devout man according to the Law:” as above, he says 
of Ananias, ovtws ovdév aAATPLOV éoTL. 
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were not Jews, but aliens from the law, and 
that it was not from zeal (for the law) that 
they were acting. ‘That thou shouldest 
know His will.” Why then His will is this. 
See how in the form of narrative it is teach- 
ing. ‘And see That Just One, and hear the 
voice of His mouth. For thou shalt be His 
witness unto all men of what thou hast seen 
and heard. And see,” he says, “that Just 
One.” (v. 15.) For the present he says no 
more than this: if He is Just, they are guilty. 
“And hear the voice of His mouth.” See 
how high he raises the fact! “For thou 
shalt be His witness—for this, because thou 
wilt not betray the sight and hearing (i. e. 
“‘ prove false to ”)—“ both of what thou hast 
seen, and of what thou hast heard:” by 
means of both the-senses he claims his faith. 
And now why tarriest 
thou? arise, and be baptized, and wash away 
thy sins, calling on His name.” (v. 16.) 
Here it is a great thing he has uttered. For 
he said not, “Be baptized in His name:” 
but, “calling on the name of Christ.” It 
shows that He is God: since it is not lawful 
to call upon” any other, save God. Then 
he shows also, that he himself was not com- 
pelled: for, “I said,” says he, “ What must 
Ido?” Nothing is (left) without witness : 
no; he brings forward the witness of a whole 
city, seeing they had beheld him led by the 
hand. But see the prophecy fulfilled. ‘“ To 
all men,” it is said. For he did become a 
witness to Him, and a witness as it ought to 
be; by what he suffered, by what he did, 
and by what he said. Such witnesses ought 
we also to be, and not to betray the things 
we have been entrusted withal: I speak not 
only of doctrines, but also of the manner of 
life. For observe: because he had seen, 
because he had heard, he bears witness to all 
men, and nothing hindered him, We too 
bear witness (Mod. text “have heard’) that 
there is a Resurrection and numberless good 
things : we are bound to bear witness of this 
to all men. ‘Yes, and we do bear witness,” 
you will say, “and do believe.” How, when 
ye act the contrary? Say now: if any one 
should call himself a Christian, and then hav- 
ing apostatized should hold with the Jews, 
would this testimony suffice? By no means: 
for men would desire the testimony which is 
borne by the actions. Just so, if we say that 
there is a Resurrection and numberless good 
things, and then despise those things and 
prefer the things here, who will believe us? 
Not what we say, but what we do, is what all 
men look to. ‘Thou shalt be a witness,” 
it says, “unto all men:” not only to the 
friendly, but also to the unbelievers : for this 








is what witnesses are for; not to persuade 
those who know, but those who know not. 
Let us be trustworthy witnesses. But how 
shall we be trustworthy? By the life we lead. 
The Jews assaulted him: our passions assault 
us, bidding us abjure our testimony. But let 
us not obey them: we are witnesses from 
God. (Christ) is judged that He is not 
God: He has sent us to bear witness to 
Him. Let us bear witness and persuade 
those who have to decide the point: if we do 
not bear witness, we have to answer for their 
error also. But if in a court of justice, where 
worldly matters come in question, nobody 
would receive a witness full of numberless 
vices, much less here, where such (and so 
great) are the matters to be considered. We 
say, that we have heard Christ, and that we 
believe the things which He has promised : 
Show it, say they, by your works: for your 
life bears witness of the contrary—that ye do 
not believe. Say, shall we look at the money- 
getting people, the rapacious, the covetous? 
the people that mourn and wail, that build 
and busy themselves in all sorts of things, as 
though they were never to die? “Ye do not 
believe that ye shall die, a thing so plain and 
evident : and how shall we believe you when 
ye bear witness?” For there are, there are 
many men, whose state of mind is just as if 
they were not to die. For when in a length- 
ened old age they set about building and 
planting, when will they take death into their 
calculations ? It will be no small punishment 
to us that we were called to bear witness, 
but were not able to bear witness of the 
things that we have seen. We have seen 
Angels with our eyes, yea, more clearly than 
those who have (visibly) beheld them. We 
shall be (Mod. text “ Then let us be’)  wit- 
nesses to Christ: for not those only are “ mar- 
tyrs,’ (or witnesses, whom we so call), but 
ourselves also. This is why they are called 
martyrs, because when bidden to abjure (the 
faith), they endure all things, that they may 
speak the truth: and we, when we are bidden 
by our passions to abjure, let us not be over- 
come. Gold saith: Say that Christ is not 
Christ. Then listen not to it as to God, but 
despise its biddings. The evil lusts? “ pro- 
fess that they know God, but in works they 
deny Him.” (Tit. i. 16.) For this is not to 
witness, but the contrary. And indeed that 
others should deny (Him) is nothing wonder- 
ful: but that we who have been called to 
bear witness should deny Him, is a grievous 


1 Kpiverau rap avdpwrots (tusiv 6 Meds add. mod. text) ote ov« 
éott @eds. The subject, not expressed, is Christ. He is 
brought before the bar of men’s judgment for trial whether 
He be God: so below rovs Suxagovtas. 

2 Mod. text adds: ‘say the same: but be not thou seduced, but 
stand nobly that it may not be said of us also, They profess,”’ etc. 
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and a heinous thing: this of all things does 
the greatest hurt to our cause. “It shall be 
to (your)selves for a testimony.” (Luke xxi. 
13), He saith: but (this is) when we our- 
selves stand to it firmly. If we would all 
bear witness to Christ, we should quickly per- 
suade the greater number of the heathen. It 
is a great thing, my beloved, the life (one 
leads). Let a man be savage as a beast, let 
him openly condemn thee on account of thy 
doctrine,! yet he secretly approves, yet he 
will praise, yet he will admire. For say, 
whence can an excellent life proceed? From 
no source, except from a Divine Power work- 
ing in us. “What if there be heathen also 
of such acharacter?”’ If anywhere any of 
them be such, it is partly from nature, partly 
from vainglory. Wilt thou learn what a 
brilliancy there is in a good life, what a force 
of persuasion it has? Many of the heretics 
have thus prevailed, and while their doctrines 
are corrupt, yet the greater part of men out 
of reverence for their (virtuous) life did not 
go on to examine their doctrine: and many 
even condemning them on account of their 
doctrine, reverence them on account of their 
life : not rightly indeed, but still so it is, that 
they do thus feel (towards them). This has 
brought slanders on the awful articles of our 
creed, this has turned everything upside down, 
that no one takes any account of good living: 
this is a mischief to the faith. We say that 
Christ is God; numberless other arguments 
we bring forward, and this one among the 
rest, that He has persuaded all men to live 
rightly: but this is the case with few. The 
badness of the life is a mischief to the 
doctrine of the Resurrection, to that of the 
immortality of the soul, to that of the Judg- 
ment: many other (false doctrines) too it 
draws on with itself, fate, necessity, denial of 
a Providence. For the soul being cwenersed 
in numberless vices, by way of consolations 
to itself tries to devise these, that it may not 
be pained in having to reflect that there is a 
Judgment, and that virtue and vice lie in our 
own power. (Such a) life works numberless 
evils, it makes men beasts, and more irra- 
tional than beasts: for what things are in 
each several nature of the beasts, these it has 
often collected together in one man, and 
turned everything upside down, This is why 
the devil has brought in the doctrine of Fate : 
this is why he has said that the world is with- 
out a Providence (Hom. ii. p. 15): this is 


why he advances his hypothesis of good 
natures, and evil natures, and his hypothesis 
of evil (uncreated and) without beginning, 
and material (in its essence): and, in short, 
all the rest of it, that he may ruin our life. 
For it is not possible for a man who is of 
such a life either to recover himself from cor- 
rupt doctrines, or to remain in a sound faith: 
but of inevitable necessity he must. receive all 
this. For I do not think, for my part, that of 
those who do not live aright, there could be 
easily found any who do not hold numberless 
satanical devices—as, that there is a nativity 
(or birth-fate) (éveovc), that things happen at 
random, that all is hap-hazard and chance- 
medley. Wherefore I beseech you let us 
have a care for good living, that we may not 
receive evil doctrines. Cain received for 
punishment that he should be (ever) groaning 
and trembling. (Gen. iv. 14.) Such are the 
wicked, and being conscious within them- 
selves of numberless bad things, often they 
start out of their sleep, their thoughts are full 
of tumult, their eyes full of perturbation ; 
everything is fraught for them with misgiv- 
ings, everything alarms them, their soul. is 
replete with grievous expectation and cow- 
ardly apprehension, contracted with impotent 
fear and trembling. Nothing can be more 
effeminate than such a soul, nothing more 
inane.” Like madmen, it has no self-pos- 
session. For it were well for it that in the 
enjoyment of calm and quiet it were enabled 
to take knowledge of its proper nobility. 
But when all things terrify and throw it into 
perturbation, dreams, and words, and gest- 
ures, and forebodings, indiscriminately, when 
will it be able to look into itself, being thus 
troubled and amazed? Let us therefore do 
away with its fear, let us break asunder its 
bonds, For were there no other punishment, 
what punishment could exceed this—to be 
living always in fear, never to have confidence, — 
never to be at ease? Therefore knowing 
these things assuredly, let us keep ourselves 
in a state of calm and be careful to practise 
virtue, that maintaining both sound doctrines 
and an upright life, we may without offence 
pass through this life present, dnd be enabled 
to attain unto the good things which God 
hath promised to them that love Him, through 
the grace and mercy of His only-begotten 
Son, with Whom to the Father and the Holy 
Ghost together be glory, might, honor, now 
and ever, world without end. Amen. 





1 Kav davepos ov xataywdony (B. C. -er) dia To Séypa, adr’ 
amobéxetar «. T. A. Ben, retains this, in the sense, sadtem aperte 
non damnabit propter dogma. taking Kav in different senses in 
this and the former clause. Ed. Par. Ben. 2, Legendum vide- 
tur pavepas ody katay. Licet sit guispiam valde efferus, licet 
aperte ob dogma condemnet, at clam,etc. Erasm. Etiam si 
per dogma non _condemnetur. The emendation is sure and 





easy: Kav davepas LOY kataywwoky, So below, Moddoi dé cai 
KataywwokovTes avTav dua TO Soya, aidodvTat dia Toy Biov. 


2 Old text €énxoTepov: a word unknown to the Lexicons, and 
of doubtful meaning. If we could suppose a comparative of 
the perfect Participle in xws (analogous to the comparison of 
Eppwevos and acevos), efeatyxdTepov would suit the sense very 
well: but such a form seems to be quite unexampled.—Mod. 
text avonrétepov. Then: ‘‘ Even as madmen have. no self-pos- 
ee this has no Self DOsesson, When therefore is this 

© consciousness of i "4 i Ss: 
which deere euierens itself, having such a dizziness: 
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‘ ACTS XXII. 17-20. 
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“ And it came to pass, that, when I was come again to 
Jerusalem, even while I prayed in the temple, I 
was in a trance; and saw him saying unto me, 
Make haste, and get thee quickly out of Jerusalem: 
for they will not receive thy testimony concerning 
me. And I said, Lord, they know that I impris- 
oned and beat in every synagogue them that 
believed on thee: and when the blood of thy mar- 
tyr Stephen was shed, I also was standing by, and 
consenting unto his death, and kept the raiment of 
them that slew him.” 


SEE how he thrusts himself (into danger), 
I came, he says, after that vision, “to Jerusa- 
lem. I was ina trance,” etc. Again, this 
is without witness: but observe, the witness 
follows from the result. He said, ‘‘ They will 
not receive thy testimony:” they did not 
receive it. And yet from calculations of 
reason the surmise should have been this, that 
they would assuredly receive him. For I was 
the man that made war upon the Christians : 
so that they ought to have received him. 
Here he establishes two things: both that 
they are without excuse, since they perse- 
cuted him contrary to all likelihood or calcu- 
lation of reason; and, that Christ was God, as 
prophesying things contrary to expectation, 
and as not looking to past things, but fore- 
knowing the things to come. How then does 
He say, “ He shall bear My name before the 
Gentiles and kings and children of Israel?” 
(Acts ix. 15.) Not, certainly persuade. Be- 
sides which, on other occasions we find the 
Jews were persuaded, but ‘here they were not. 
Where most of all they ought to have been 
persuaded, as knowing his former zeal (in 
their cause), here they were not persuaded. 
“And when the blood of Thy martyr Ste- 
phen,” etc. See where again his discourse 
terminates, namely, in the forcible main point 
(cic To ioyupov Kegaaaov): that it was he that perse- 
cuted, and not only persecuted but killed, nay, 
had he ten thousand hands (npiac yepoiv 
dwapov) would have used them all to kill Ste- 
phen. He reminded them of the murderous 
spirit heinously indulged (by him and them). 
Then of course above all they would not endure 
him, since this convicted them ; and truly the 
prophecy was having its fulfilment: great the 
zeal, vehement the accusation, and the Jews 
themselves witnesses of the truth of Christ! 








“And he said unto me, Depart: for I will 
send thee far hence unto the Gentiles. And 
they gave him audience unto this word, and 
then lifted up their voices, and said, Away 
with such a fellow from the earth: for it is 
not fit that he should live.” (v. 21, 22.) The 
Jews? would not endure to hear out all his 
harangue,* but excessively fired by their wrath, 
they shouted, it says, “‘ Away with him; for it 
is not fit that he should live. And as they 
cried out, and cast off their clothes, and threw 
dust into the air, the tribune commanded him 
to be brought into the castle, and bade that 
he should be examined by scourging; that he 
might know wherefore they cried so against 
him.” (v. 23, 24.) Whereas both the tribune 
ought to have examined whether these things 
were so—yes, and the Jews themselves too 
—or, if they were not so, to have ordered him 
to be scourged, he “bade examine him by 
scourging, that he might know for what cause 
they so clamored against him.” And yet he 
ought to have learnt from those clamorers, 
and to have asked whether they laid hold upon 
aught of the things spoken: instead of that, 
without more ado he indulges his arbitrary 
will and pleasure, and acts with a view to 
gratify them: for he did not look to this, how 
he should do a righteous thing, but only how 
he might stop their rage unrighteous as it was. 
“ And as they bound him with thongs,t Paul 
said unto the centurion that stood by, Is it 


1 The sense is confused in old text by misplacing the por 
tions of sacred text. Mod. text ‘witnesses of the truth of 
Christ speaking boldly. But the Jews,” etc. v. 21-24, which 
verses are followed in old text by you: alpe airov od yap 
KkabyKer avtov Syv. Below, mod. text ‘‘or the Jews themselves 
also,”’ and omits ‘‘ or if it were not so, to have ordered him to 
be scourged.”’ 

* The words, “I will send thee to the Gez#z/es,”’ were those 
at which the Jews took offence. That a word should come 
from heaven to Paul in the Temple, commanding him to leave 
the chosen people and the Holy City and go to the uncircum- 
cised heathen, was a statement verging upon blasphemy. This 
admission they would regard as proof of Paul’s apostasy trom 
Moses. It implied that he regarded the heathen as standing 
upon the same plane as themselves. The thought roused all 
their native bigotry. Beyond ‘‘this word” they would not 
hear him, nor did they think that one who should so estimate 
the privileges and character of the Jews as compared with the 
Gentiles was fit to live.—G. B. S. 

+ Tlpoérevvay avrov Tots iuacvy is commonly rendered, as here, 
‘When they stretched him out, or bound him with thongs.’” 
But this rendering seems to overlook the force of mpo in the 
verb and thé force of the article rots. The preferable inter- 
pretation seems to be, (Thayer’s Lex.): ‘‘When they had 
stretched him out for the thongs, i. e. to receive the blows of 
the thongs. by tying him up to a_beam or pillar.’’ (So 
Meyer, DeWette, Lechler, Gloag).—G. B. S. 
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lawful for you to scourge a man that is a 
Roman, and uncondemned?” (v. 25.) Paul 
lied not, God forbid: for he was a Roman :? 
if there was nothing else, he would have been 
afraid (to pretend this), lest he should be 
found out, and suffer a worse punishment. 
(See Sueton. Vit. Claud. § 25.) And observe, 
he does not say it peremptorily (dr2éc), but, 
“Ts it lawfulfor you?” The charges brought 
are two, both its being without examination, 
and his being a Roman. They held this as a 
great privilege at that time: for they say that 
(it was only) from the time of Hadrian that all2 
were named Romans, but of old it was not so. 
He would have been contemptible had he 
been scourged: but as it is, he puts ¢hem 
into greater fear (than they him). Had they 
scourged him, they would also have dismissed 8 
the whole matter, or even have killed him; 
but as it is, the result is not so. See how 
God permits many (good results) to be 
brought about quite in a human way, both in 
the case of the Apostles and of the rest (of 
mankind). Mark how they suspected the 
thing to be a pretext,* and that in calling him- 
self a Roman, Paul lied: perhaps surmising 
this from his poverty. “When the centurion 
heard that, he went and told the tribune, say- 
ing, Take heed what thou doest: for this man 
is a Roman. Then the tribune came, and 
said unto him, Tell me, art thou a Roman? 
He said, Yea. And the tribune answered, 
With a great sum obtained I this freedom. 
And Paul said, But I was free born. Then 
straightway they departed from him which 
should have examined him: and the tribune 
also was afraid, after he knew that he was a 
Roman, and because he had bound him,” 
(v. 26-29.)—‘ But I,” he says, “was free 





1 Mod. text entirely mistaking the sense, interpolates, ‘‘On 
which account also the tribune fears on hearing it. And why, 

ou will say, did he fear?” as if it meant, The tribune would 
hove been afraid to be condemned for this, etc. 

2 Meaning that all provincial subjects of the Roman Empire 
came to be called Romans, only in the time of this Emperor: 
therefore in St. Paul's time it was a great thing to be able to 
call one’s self a Roman. If it means, ‘‘ All the citizens of Tar- 
sus,’ the remark is not apposite. Certain it is that Tarsus, an 
urbs libera by favor of M. Anthony, enjoyed neither jus colon- 
Zarum nor jus civitatzs until long afterwards, and the Apostle 
was not a Roman because a citizen of Tarsus. This however 
is not the point of St. Chrysostom’s remark. In the Catena 
and CXcumen. it will be seen, that in later times the extended 
use of the name ‘‘ Roman” as applied to all subjects of the 
Roman Empire made a difficulty in the understanding of this 
passage. Thus Ammonius takes it that St. Paul was a ‘ Ro- 
man,’’ because a native of Tarsus which was subject to the 
Romans (so CE&c.): and that the Jews themselves for the like 
reason were Romans; but these scorned the appellation as a 
badge of servitude ; Paul on the contrary avouched it, setting 
an example of submission to the powers that be.—After this 
sentence mod. text interpolates, ‘‘Oralso he called himself a 
Roman to escape punishment: for,” etc. 

3 rapémemwav av; mod. text (after Cat.) needlessly alters to 
GRETA RYN, F ae 2 

mpodac elvat TO mpayua Kal TO eimety avToY ‘Pwmatoy Tov 
TladAov: kai tows. . . . We read 7 eimety and kat WevdecOar Tov 
Tl. iaws, Mod. text ‘‘But the tribune by answering, ‘with a 
great sum,’ etc., shows that _he suspected it to be a pretext, 
Paul’s saying that he wasa Roman: and perhaps he surmised 
this from Paul’s apparent insignificance.” 








born.” So then his father also was a Roman. 
What then comes of this? He bound him, 
and brought him down to the Jews.’ “On the 
morrow, because he would have known the 
certainty whereof he was accused of the 
Jews, he loosed him from his bands, and com- 
manded the chief priests and all their council 
to appear, and brought Paul down, and set 
him before them.” (v. 30.) He discourses 
not now to the multitude, nor to the people. 
“And Paul, earnestly beholding the council, 
said, Men and brethren, I have lived in all 
good conscience before God until this day.” 
(ch, xxiii. 1.) What he means is this: I am 
not conscious to myself of having wronged you 
at all, or of having done anything worthy of 
these bonds. What then said the high priest ?° 
Right justly, and ruler-like, and mildly: “ And 
the high priest Ananias commanded them that 
stood by him to smite him on the mouth. 
Then said Paul unto him, God shall smite 
thee, thou whited wall : for sittest thou to judge 
me after the law, and commandest me to be 
smitten contrary to the law? And they that 
stood by said, Revilest thou God’s high 
priest? Then said Paul, I wist not, brethren, 
that he was the high priest: for it is written, 
Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of thy 
people.’” (v. 3-5.) Because “I knew not that 
he was high priest.” Some say, Why then 
does he defend himself as if it was matter of 
accusation, and adds, “Thou shalt not speak 
evil of the ruler of thy people?” For if he 
were not the ruler, was it right for no better 
reason than that to abuse (him or any) other? 


He says himself, “ Being reviled, we bless; 


being persecuted, we suffer it” (1 Cor. iv. 12); 
but here he does the contrary, and not only 
reviles, but curses.3 They are the words of 
boldness, rather than of anger; he did not 
choose to appear in a contemptible light to 
the tribune. For suppose the tribune himself 
had spared to scourge him, only as he was 
about to be delivered up to the Jews, his 
being beaten by their servants would have 
more emboldened him: this is why Paul does 
not attack the servant, but the person who 
gave the order. But that saying, “Thou 





5 Mod. text interpolates: ‘‘So far was it from being a false- 
hood, his saying, etc., that he also gained by it, being loosed 
from his chains. And in what way, hear.” And below, alter- 
ing the sense: ‘‘ He no longer speaks to the tribune, but to the 
multitude and the whole people.” 

° Mod. text ‘‘ When he ought to have been pricked to the 

heart, because (Paul) had been unjustly bound to gratify 
them, he even adds a further wrong, and commands him to be 
beaten: which coe from the words subjoined.” 
__’ Mod. text “‘Now some say, that he knowing it speaks 
ironically (or feigns ignorance, cipwrvevetat); but it seems to 
me, that he did not at all know that it was the high priest: 
otherwise he would even have honored him: wherefore,” etc. 
In old text reves dacr, placed before éru ovx« noe, x. 7. A. re- 
quires to be transposed. 

8 Mod, text ‘‘ Away with the thought: he appears to have 
done neither the one nor the other: but to one accurately con- 
sidering it, the words,” etc. 
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whited wall, and dost thou sit to judge me 
after the law?” (is) instead of, Being (thy- 
‘ self) a culprit: as if he had said, And (thyself) 
worthy of stripes without number. See 
accordingly how greatly they were struck with 
his boldness; for whereas the point was to 
have overthrown the whole matter, they rather 
commend him.’ (/ra, v. 9.) “For it is 
written,” etc. He wishes to show that he 
thus speaks, not from fear, rfor because 
(Ananias) did not deserve to be called this, 
but from obedience to the law in this point 
also. And indeed I am fully persuaded that 
he did not know that it was the high priest,? 
since he had returned now after a long inter- 
val, and was not in the habit of constant 
intercourse with the Jews; seeing him too in 
the midst among many others: for the high 
priest was no longer easy to be seen at a 
glance, there being many of them and di- 
verse.* So, it seems to me, in this also he 
spoke with a view to his plea against them: 
by way of showing that he does obey the law; 
therefore he (thus) exculpates himself. 


(Recapitulation.) (6) But let us review 
what has been said. (a) “ And when I was 
came again to Jerusalem,” etc. (v. 17.) How 
was it,’ that being a Jew, and there brought 
up and taught, he did not stay there? Nor 
did he abide there, unless he had a mind to 
furnish numberless occasions against him: 








1 Tlapacvovor, all our Mss. But Erasm. debacchantur, and 
all the Edd. mapovvodc.v, contrary to the sense. 

2 Other interpretations are given in the Catena and Gicum. 
*‘ Anonym.: The high priest being a hypocrite deserved to be 
called a ‘ whited wall.’ Whence also Paul says he did not even 
know him as high priest, since it is the work of a high priest to 
save the flock put under his charge: but this man made havoc 
upon it, etc. Severus: Paul justly reproached him, but then, 
as if repenting, said: ‘I knew not,’ etc. Not know that 
he was high priest? Then how saidst thou, ‘And sittest thou 
to judge me ? ’—But he pretends ignorance : an ignorance which 
does no harm, but is an ‘economy’ (oixovoovcar): for reserve 
(weraxeipicmos) may be more forcible than speaking out 
(wappyoia): an unseasonable tappyava often hinders the truth: 
a seasonable perax. as often advances it.” 

* Other methods of dealing with Paul’s much debated state- 
ment: ‘‘I did not know that he was the high priest,’’ besides the 
view given in the text (with which agree Beza, Wolff, Lechler, 
et al.) are: (x) Paul did not perceive who it was that addressed 
him and thus did not know that it was the high priest whom 
he rebuked (Alford). (2) Paul did not acknowledge Ananias 
to be high priest ; he would not recognize so unjust a man as 
a real high priest (Calvin, Meyer, Stier). (3) Ananias was not 
high priest at this time (Lightfoot, Whiston, Lewin). (4) Paul 
did not recollect or consider that it was the high priest whom 
he was addressing (Bengel, Olshausen, Neander, Schaff, 
Hackett, Conybeare and Howson, Gloag), In this view Paul 
apologizes for his rash words, spoken inadvertently and with- 
out reflection, by adding: ‘‘for it is written, Thou shalt not 
speak evil of the ruler of thy people.” Baur and Zeller sup- 
pose that the apostle never said what he is reported as say- 


_ ing. The choice appears to lie between views (2) and (4).— 


G.B. S. 
3 Mod. text omits the whole of the portion marked (2). The 


sense is: St, Paul is concerned to explain how it was that hay- 
ing been bred and taught in Jerusalem, he did not remain 
there. It was by command of Christ in a vision that he de- 
parted. In fact he could not stay there unless, etc. Accord- 
ingly we find him everywhere fleeing about from place to 
place, like one exiled from his own land, The words which 
are corrupt, are: ovK éxel Ewevev; ovde exer duétpiBev (ovde yap 
éfjv exec SuatpiBerv ?) et wy pupia Kat avTay (avTov A) Katac- 
Kevacat (sic) 7OcAe TavTaxod: KaPamep Tis puyas Tepupvydr. 
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everywhere just like an exile, fleeing about 
from place to place. (c) “While I prayed in 
the temple,” he says, ‘it came to pass that I 
was ina trance.” (To show) that it was not 
simply a phantom of the imagination, there- 
fore “while he prayed” (the Lord) stood by 
him, And he shows that it was not from fear 
of their dangers that he fled, but because 
they would “not receive” his ‘ testimony.” 
(v. 18.) But why said he “They know I 
imprisoned?”’ (v. 19.) Not to gainsay 
Christ, but because he wished to learn this 
which was so contrary to all reasonable ex- 
pectation. Christ, however, did not teach him 
(this),* but only bade him depart, and he 
obeys: so obedient is he. ‘And they lifted 
up their voices,” it says, “and said, Away 
with him ; it,is not fit that this fellow should 
live.” (v. 22.) Nay, ye are the persons not 
fit to live; not he, who in everything obeys 
God. O villains and murderers! “And 
shaking out their clothes,” it says, “they 
threw dust into the air” (v. 23), to make 
insurrection more fierce, because they wished 
to frighten the governor.t And _ observe; 
they do not say what the charge was, as in 
fact they had nothing to allege, but only 
think to strike terror by their shouting. 
“The tribune commanded,” etc. and yet he 
ought to have learnt from the accusers, 
“wherefore they cried so against him. And 
as they bound him, etc. And the chief cap- 
tain was afraid, after he learnt that he was a 
Roman.” Why then it was no falsehood. 
“On the morrow, because he would know the 
certainty wherefore he was accused of the 
Jews, etc., he brought him down before the 
council.” . ,(v...24-30.) This he should have 
done at the outset. He brought him in, 
loosed. This above all the Jews would not 
know what to make of.® “And Paul,” it 
says, “earnestly beholding them.” It shows 
his boldness, and how it awed them (19 évrper- 
riuxov). ‘Then the high priest Ananias,” etc. 
(ch, xxiii. 1, 2.) Why, what has he said that 


4 7d otTw mapadogor, viz. that the Jews would not receive the 
testimony of one, who from his known history had, of all men, 
the greatest claim to be heard by them: *‘‘ Lord, they know,’ 
etc., therefore surely they will listen tome.’’ (SoSt. Chrysostom 
constantly interprets these words: see Cat. zz loco.) But Christ 
did not gratify his wish for information on this point: He only 
bade him depart.—The innovator, who has greatly disfigured 
this Homily by numerous interpolations, has here: ‘‘did not 
teach him what he must do.” ‘ 

+ Better: “they cast off their clothes’’ as a signal of their 
anger and readiness to stone Paul. Others understand it to 
mean: waving their garments as a signal of their assent to the 
exclamations against Paul of those who were near.-—G. B. S. 

5 rovT0 madera nrépycay av oi Iovdaiou: i. e. perhaps “ they 
would be at a loss to know the reason of his being brought 
before them loosed, not knowing what had passed between 
him and the tribune.’’ Mod. text amplifies: ‘‘ This he ought to 
have done at the outset, and neither to have bound him, nor 
have wished to scourge him, but to have left him, as having 
done nothing such as that he should be put in bonds, ‘And 
he loosed him,’ it says, etc. This above all the Jews knew not 
what to make of.” 
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was affronting? What is he beaten for? 
Why what hardihood, what shamelessness ! 
Therefore (Paul) set him down (with a rebuke): 
“God shall smite thee thou whited wall.” 
(v. 3.) Accordingly (Ananias) himself is put 
to a stand, and dares not say a word: only 
those about him could not bear Paul’s bold- 
ness. They saw a man ready to die’ * * * 
for if this was the case, (Paul) had but to 
hold his peace, and the tribune would have 
taken him, and gone his way; he would have 
sacrificed him to them. He both shows that 
he suffers willingly what he suffers, and thus 
excuses himself before them, not that he 
wished to excuse himself to them—since as 
for those, he even strongly condemns them— 
but for the sake of the people.? “ Violating 
the law, commandest thou me to be beaten?” 
Well may he say so: for to kill aman who 
had done (them) no injury, and that an inno- 
cent person, was a violating of the law. For 
neither was it abuse that was spoken by him, 
unless one would call Christ’s words abusive, 
when He says, “Woe unto you, Scribes and 
Pharisees, for ye are like unto whited walls.” 
(Matt. xxiii. 27.) True, you will say: but if 
he had said it before he had been beaten, it 
would have betokened not anger, but bold- 
ness. But I have mentioned the reason of 
this.* And (at this rate) we often find Christ 
Himself “speaking abusively”’ to the Jews 
when abused by them; as when He says, 
“Do not think that I will accuse you.” 
(John v. 45.) But this is not abuse, God for- 
bid. See, with what gentleness he addresses 
these men: “I wist not,” he says, “that he 
was God’s high priest” (v. 4, 5): and, (to 
show) that he was not dissembling (cipwveterar), 
he adds, “Thou shalt not speak evil of the 
ruler of thy people.” He even confesses him 
to be still ruler. Let us also learn the gentle- 
ness also, * that in both the one and the other 
we may be perfect. For one must look nar- 





1 elSov avOpwrov Gavatavta et yap TOTO HV, Kav eaiynoer: Kal 
AaBwov airov ampdOev> Kav é€édwxev avTov avtois 6 xiAiapxos, 
The meaning (see above p. 289.) may be: *‘ The wrong was not 
to be put up with, for to hold his peace under such treatment 
would have-been to embolden the tribune to sacrifice him to 
his enemies, as a person who might be insulted with impunity.” 
But the passage is corrupt: perhaps it should be ovx« (mod, 
text has ovtws) eldov avOp. Gav, ‘‘ They did not see before them 
one who was willing to die, i. e. to let them take away his life. 
For if this were the case, he had but to hold his peace, and the 
tribune would,” etc. Mod. text‘ In such wise saw they a 
man ready to die; and they would not endure it. ‘I knew not 
that he was the high priest.’ Why then: the rebuke was of 
ignorance. Forif this were not the case, Kav AaBay aitov 
amnadve kai ovK eaiynce, Kav e&édwxev, K, T, A.” 

2 Mod. text quite perverting the sense: ‘‘ Obeying the law, 
not from a wish to show (évéeiEactar) to them: for those he 
had even strongly condemned. For the law’s sake, therefore, 
he defends himself, not for the sake of the people, with rea- 
son,”’ etc. 

8 Viz. it was because he did not choose to let the tribune 
despise him, p. 289. And so mod. text adds, OTL ovK éBovAeTo 
Katabpovndjvar. P i 

4 Mddwmev Kat Thy eémeckeray, i. e. Paul’s, as well as his 


mappyota, Mod. text ‘ Let us then also learn gentleness,” 
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rowly into them, to learn what the one is and 
what the other: narrowly, because these 
virtues have their corresponding vices hard 
by them: mere forwardness passing itself off 
for boldness, mere cowardice for gentleness :* 
and need being to scan them, lest any person 
possessing the vice should seem to have the 
virtue: which would be just as if a person 
should fancy that he was cohabiting with the 
mistress, and not know that it was the ser- 
vant-maid. What then is gentleness, and 
what mere cowardice? When others are 
wronged, and we do not take their part, but 
hold our peace, this is cowardice: when we 
are the persons ill-treated, and we bear it, 
this is gentleness. What is boldness? Again 
the same, when others are the persons for 
whom we contend. What forwardness ? 
When it is in our own cause that we are will- 
ing to fight. So that magnanimity and bold- 
ness go together, as also (mere) forwardness 
and (mere) cowardice. For he that (does not) 
resent on his own behalf,® will hardly but 
resent on behalf of others: and he that does 
not stand up for his own cause, will hardly 
fail to stand up for others. For when our 
habitual disposition is pure from passion, it 
admits virtue also. Just as a body when free 
from fever admits strength, so the soul, unless 
it be corrupted by the passions, admits 
strength. It betokens great strength, this 
gentleness; it needs a generous and a gal- 
lant soul, and one of exceeding loftiness, this 
gentleness. Or, think you, is it a small thing 
to suffer ill, and not be exasperated? Indeed 
one would not err if in speaking of the dispo- 
sition to stand up for our neighbors, one 
should call it the spirit of manly courage. 
For he that has had the strength to be able to 
overcome so strong a passion (as this of 
selfishness), will have the strength to dare 
the attack on another. For instance, these 
are two passions, cowardice and anger: if 
thou have overcome anger, it is very plain 
that thou overcomest cowardice also: but 
thou gettest the mastery over anger, by being 
gentle: therefore (do so) with cowardice also, 
and thou wilt be manly. Again, if thou hast 
not got the better of anger, thou art become 








fo oT mapupeotacw avtais ai Kakiat, TH ev Tappyaia Opacirys 
7H S€ emetkeia avavdpia. It is seldom possible to match the 
ethical terms of one language with exact equivalents in 
another. Here Spacvtys, as opposed to mappyoia ** courage in 
speaking one’s mind,” is not merely ‘‘audacity,” or ‘‘hardi- 
hood,” or “ pugnacity,” or ‘the spirit of the bully,” though it 
may be applied to all these. On the whole, ‘‘ forwardness”? 
seems to be most suitable for the antithesis: the one character 
comes forward boldly and speaks up in the cause of truth and 
justice; the other thrusts itself forward, in its own cause, for 
resentment of wrongs done to one’s self. Below, in connection 
with avavdpia it means what we call ‘‘ bullying.” - 

_* All our Mss. 6 yap tmép cavrod wh ddyav, dvoeKdAws vmép 
eTépwy adyyjoe, but Sav. marg. ovk adAyyoec: which we adopt 
as indispensable to the sense. In the next sentence, C. omits 
the 4 before auvvwv, and A. the ove before amuvetrat, 
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jorward (and pugnacious); but not having 
got the better of this, neither canst thou 
get the better of fear; consequently, thou 
wilt be a coward too: and the case is the 
same as with the body; if it be weak, it is 
quickly overcome both by cold and heat: for 
such is the ill temperament, but the good 
temperament is able to stand all (changes). 
Again, greatness of soul is a virtue, and hard 
by it stands prodigality: economy is a virtue, 
the being a good manager; hard by it stands 
parsimony and meanness. Come, let us again 
collate and compare the virtues (with their 
vices). Well, then, the prodigal person is not 
to be called great-minded. How should he? 
The man who is overcome by numberless pas- 
sions, how should he be great of soul? For 
this is not despising money; it is only the 
being ordered about by other passions: for 
just as a man, if he were at the beck and 
bidding of robbers to obey their orders, could 
not be free (so it is here). His large spend- 
ing does not come of his contempt of money, 
but simply from his not knowing how to dis- 
pose of it properly: else, were it possible 
both to keep it and to lay it out on his pleas- 
ure, this is what he would like. But he that 
spends his money on fit objects, this is the 
man of high soul: for it is truly a high soul, 
that which is not in slavery to passion, which 
accounts money to be nothing. Again, econ- 
omy is a good thing: for thus that will be the 
best manager, who spends in a proper manner, 
and not at random without management. 
But parsimony is not the same thing with 
this. For the former? indeed, not even 
when an urgent necessity demands, touches 
the principal of his money: but the latter will 
be brother to the former. Well, then, we will 
put together the man of great soul, and the 
prudent economist, as also the prodigal and 
the mean man: for both of these are thus 
affected from littleness of soul, as those others 
are (from the opposite). Let us not then call 
him high-souled, who simply spends, but him 
who spends aright: nor let us call the eco- 
nomical manager mean and parsimonious, 
but him who is unseasonably sparing of his 
money. What a quantity of wealth that rich 
man spent, “who was clothed in purple and 





1 "Exeivos wév yap ovdé avaykalas amattovans xpelas, THs ovotas 
anTETaAL TOV XPNUATWY, OVTOS 6é exeivov yévorto av adeApds. We 
feave this as it stands, evidently corrupt. Something is want- 
ing after odtos 6é. ‘‘ The former, the otkovomtxos, is careful not 
to touch his principal or capital, but_will confine his outlay 
within hisincome: the latter,’ etc. But ov6é avayx. am. xpeias 
is hardly suitable in the former case, and should rather come 
after otros S5¢ “the latter, the niggard, though the need be 
ever so urgent, has not the heart to touch either principal or 
income ’—or something to that effect. Then perhaps, mas ody 
otros éxetvou yévorto av adedpds; Mod, text ‘‘ For the former 
spends all upon proper objects; the latter, not even when 
urgent need requires, touches the principal of his money. The 
oixov. therefore will to brother to the weyaddys,”” 








fine linen?” (Luke ‘xvi. 19.) But he was 

not high-souled: for his soul was possessed 

by an unmerciful disposition and by number- 

less lusts: how then should it be great? 

Abraham had a great soul, spending as he 

did for the reception of his guests, killing the 

calf, and, where need was, not only not spar- 

ing his property, but not even his life. If 

then we see a person having his sumptuous 

table, having his harlots and his parasites, let 

us not call him a man of a great mind, but a 
man of an exceedingly little mind. For see 
how many passions he is enslaved and subject 
to—gluttony, inordinate pleasure, flattery : 
but him who is possessed by so many, and 
cannot even escape one of them, how can any’ 
one call magnanimous? Nay, then most of 
all let us call him little-minded, when he 
spends the most: for the more he spends, the 
more does he show the tyranny of those pas- 
sions: for had they not excessively got the 
mastery over him, he would not have spent to 
excess. Again, if we see a person, giving 
nothing to such people as these, but feeding 
the poor, and succoring those in need, him- 
self keeping a mean table—him let us call an 
exceedingly high-souled man: for it is truly a 
mark of a great soul, to despise one’s own 
comfort, but to care for that of others. For 
tell me, if you should see a person despising 
all tyrants, and holding their commands of no 
account, but rescuing from their tyranny those 
who are oppressed and evil entreated; would 
you not think thisa great man? So let us 
account of the man in this case also. The 
passions are the tyrant: if then we despise 
them, we shall be great: but if we rescue 
others also from them, we shall be far greater, 
as being sufficient not only for ourselves, but 
for others also, But if any one, at a tyrant’s 
bidding, beat some other of his subjects, is 
this greatness of soul? No, indeed: but the 
extreme of slavery, in proportion as he is 
great. And now also there is set before us 
(rpéxecra) a soul that is a noble one and a 
free: but this the prodigal has ordered to be 
beaten by his passions: the man then that 
beats himself, shall we call high-souled? By 
no means. Well then * *, but let us see 
what is greatness of soul, and what prodi- 
gality ; what is economy, and what meanness ; 
what is gentleness, and (what) dulness and 
cowardice; what boldness, and what forward- 
ness: that having distinguished these things 
from each other, we may be enabled to pass 
(this life) well-pleasing to the Lord, and to 
attain unto the good things promised, through 
the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
to Whom be the glory for ever and ever. 
Amen. 
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ACTS XXIII. 6-8. 


“ But when Paul perceived that the one part were Sad- 
ducees, and the other Pharisees, he cried out in 
the council, Men and brethren, I am a Pharisee, 
the son of a Pharisee: of the hope and resurrection 
of the dead I am called in question. And when he 
had so said, there arose a dissension between the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees: and the multitude 
was divided. For the Sadducees say that there is 
no resurrection, neither angel, nor spirit: but the 
Pharisees confess both.” 


Acain he discourses simply as man, and 
he does not on all occasions alike enjoy the 
benefit of supernatural aid. “I am a Phar- 
isee, the son of a Pharisee:”? both in this, 
and in what comes after it, he wished to di- 
vide the multitude, which had an evil unanim- 
ity against him.. And he does not speak a 
falsehood here either: for he was a Pharisee 
by descent from his ancestors. . “ Of the hope 
and resurrection of the dead I am called in 
question.” For since they would not say for 
‘what reason they arraigned him, he is com- 
pelled therefore to declare it himself. “ But 
the Pharisees,” it says, “confess both.” And 
yet there are three things: how then does he 
say both? “Spirit and Angel” is put as one. 
When he is on their side, then they plead for 
him. -“ And there arose a great cry: and the 
scribes that were of the Pharisees’ part arose, 
and strove, saying, We find no evil in this 
man: but” (what) “if a spirit has spoken to 
him, or an angel?’”’** (v.9.) Why did they 


1 This Homily is wanting in C. The mod. text swarms with 
interpolations. 

2 cai év TovTw, viz. in saying ‘‘I am a Pharisee,” kai ev ro 
peta TavTa, i. e. “Of the hope of resurrection,” etc. Mod. 
text ‘‘ but is also permitted to contribute somewhat of himself, 
which also he does and kai ev T., kal év TS pw. T. both on this oc- 
casion and on that which followed (?) he pleads for himself, 
wishing,” etc. 

3 Mod, text ‘t Either because spirit and angel is one, or be- 
cause the term éudédrepa is taken not only of two but of three.” 
(This is taken from Ammonius in the Catena. The innovator 
adds): ‘‘the writer therefore uses it kataypyotika@s, and not 
according to strict propriety.’ 

4 The last clause in the Vulgate text, uy Oeouaxduer, is un- 
known to St. Chrys., being in fact quite a modern addition. 
Chrys. interprets it as an aposiopesis—viz. motov éy«Anua; St. 
Isidore of Pelusium in the Cat. rd yap et 4 éote: Todr’ eoti, } 
mv. eAdAnoev avTd } ayyeAos. Ammonius ibid. ‘* Either the sen- 
tence is left incomplete, viz. but whether a spirit or an angel 
has spoken to him. . . is not certain: or, it is to be spoken as 
on the part of the Pharisees, Eide (?) mv. «. r. A. that is, Behold, 
he is manifestly asserting the resurrection, taught (xatnxyGeis) 
either by the Holy Ghost or by an angel the doctrine of the 
resurrection.’”’ Mod. text using the latter: ‘* Where is the 
crime, if an angel has spoken to him, if a spirit, and taught 
(katnxnGeis) by him, he thus teaches the doctrine of the resur- 
rection?” (and then, adopting the modern addition pH Oeou.), 
“then let us not stand off from him, lest warring with him, 
we be found also fighting against God.” 

* The Pharisees were uniformly more favorably inclined to 











not plead for him before this? Do you ob- 
serve, how, when the passions give way, the 
truth is discovered? Where is the crime, say 
they, if an angel has spoken to him, or a 
spirit? Paul gives them no handle against 
him. “ And’when there arose a great dissen- 
sion, the tribune, fearing lest Paul should 
have been pulled in pieces of them, com- 
manded the soldiers to go down, and to take 
him by force from among them, and to bring 
him into the castle.” (v..10.) The tribune 
is afraid of his being pulled in pieces, now _ 
that he has said that he is a Roman: and the 
matter was not without danger. Do you ob- 
serve that Paul had a right to profess himself 
a Roman? Else, neither would (the tribune) 
have been afraid now. So it remains that the 
soldiers must bear him off by force. But 
when the wretches saw all to be without 
avail, they take the whole matter into their 
own hands, as they would fain have done 
before, but were prevented: and their wicked- 
ness stops nowhere, though it received so 
many checks: and yet how many things were 
providentially ordered, on purpose that they 
might settle down from their rage, and learn 
those things through which they might possi- 
bly recover themselves! But none the less 
do they set upon him. Sufficient for proof of 
his innocence was even this, that the man was 
saved when at the point to be pulled in pieces, 
and that with these so great dangers about 
him, he escaped them all. “And the night 
following the Lord stood by him, and said, Be 
of good cheer, Paul: for as thou hast testified 
of Me in‘Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness 
also at Rome. And when it was day, certain 
of the Jews banded together, and bound them- 
selves under a curse, saying that they would 
neither eat nor drink till they had killed Paul. 





Christianity than the rival sect of the Sadducees, The latter, 
as disbelieving in the resurrection and the spirit-world, would 
be especially prejudiced against a system which made these 
tenets so central. The Pharisees, on the other hand, agreed on 
these points with Christianity. It is evident that in his 
defence here before the Sanhedrin Paul wishes to conciliate 
the Pharasaic party so far as can be done by emphasizing his 
own agreement with them respecting the resurrection. They, 
as believers in this doctrine, would have less prejudice against 
Paul’s teaching concerning Christ’s resurrection. In asserting 
his Pharasaic ancestry, Paul wishes to establish a point of 
connection with them and thus gain a foothold for the defence 
of his central truth of Christ’s resurrection, which justifies him 
in being His disciple and servant.—G. B. S.* 
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And they were more than forty which had 
made this conspiracy.” (v. 11-13.) ‘They 
bound themselves under a curse,” it says. 
See how vehement and revengeful they are in 
their malice! What means, “bound under a 
curse?”?+ Why then those men are accused 
forever, seeing they did not kill Paul. And 
forty together. For such is the nature of that 
nation: when there needs concerting together 
for a good object, not even two*concur with 
each other: but when it is for an evil object, 
the entire people does it. And they admit 
the rulers also as accomplices. ‘ And they 
came to the chief priests and elders, and said, 
We have bound ourselves under a great curse, 
that we will eat nothing until we have slain 
Paul. Now therefore ye with the council sig- 
nify to the tribune that he bring him down 
unto you to-morrow, as though ye would en- 
quire something more perfectly concerning 
him: and we, or ever he come near, are ready 
to kill him. And when Paul’s sister’s son 
heard of their lying in wait, he went and en- 
tered into the castle, and told Paul. Then 
Paul called one of the centurions unto him; 
and said, Bring this young man unto the 
tribune: For he hath a certain thing to tell 
him. So he took him, and brought him to 
the tribune, and said, Paul the prisoner called 
me unto him, and prayed me to bring this 
young man unto thee, who hath something to 
say unto thee. Then the tribune took him by 
the hand, and went with him aside privately, 
and asked him, What is that thou hast to tell 
me? And he said, the Jews have agreed to 
desire thee that thou wouldest bring down 
Paul to-morrow into the council, as though 
they would enquire somewhat of him more 
perfectly. But do not thou yield unto them: 
for there lie in wait for him of them more than 
forty men, which have bound themselves with 
an oath, that they will neither eat nor drink 
till they have killed him: and now are they 
ready, looking for a promise from thee. So 
the tribune then let the young man depart, 
and charged him, See thou tell no man that 
thou hast showed these things to me.” (v. 
14-22). Again he is saved by man’s fore- 
thought. And observe: Paul lets no man 
learn this, not even the centurion, that the 
matter might not become known. And the 
centurion having come, reported to the trib- 
une. And it is well done of the tribune also, 
that he bids him keep it secret, that it might 
not become known: moreover he gives his 
orders to the centurions only at the time 
when the thing was to be done: and so Paul 





1 To this question mod. text interpolates for answer from 
Ammonius in the Catena, ‘‘that is, they declared themselves 
to be out of the pale of the faith to Godward, if they should 
not do that which was determined against Paul.” 
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is sent into Caesarea, that there too he might 
discourse in a greater theatre and before a 
more splendid audience: that so the Jews 
may not be able to say, “ If we had seen Paul, 
we would have believed—if we had heard him 
teaching.” Therefore this excuse too is cut 
off from them. “And the Lord,” it said, 
“stood by him, and said, Be of good cheer: 
for as thou hast testified of Me in Jerusalem, 
so must thou bear witness also at Rome.” 
(Yet) even after He has appeared to him, He 
again suffers him to be saved by man’s means. 
And one may well be astonished at Paul;? he 
was not taken aback, neither said, ‘‘ Why, 
what is this? Have I then been deceived by 
Christ?” but he believed: yet, because he 
believed, he did not therefore sleep: no; 
what was in his own power by means of human 
wisdom, he did not abandon. “ Bound them- 
selves by a curse:”’ it was a kind of necessity 
that those men fastened on themselves by the 
curse. “That they ‘would neither eat nor 
drink.” Behold fasting the mother of mur- 
der! Just as Herod imposed on himself that 
necessity by his oath, so also do these. For 
such are the devil’s (ways): under the 
pretext forsooth of piety he sets his traps, 
“And they came to the chief priests,” etc. 
And yet they ought to have come (to the trib- 
une), ought to have laid a charge, and 
assembled a court of justice: for these are not 
the doings for priests, but for captains of ban- 
ditti, these are not the doings for rulers, but 
for ruffians. They endeavor also to corrupt 
the ruler: but it was providentially ordered, to 
the intent that he also should learn of their 
plot. For not (only) by their having nothing 
to say, but also by their secret attempt, they 
convicted themselves that they were naught. 
It is likely too that after (Paul was gone) the 
chief priests came to (the tribune) making 
their request, and were put to shame. For?® 
of course he would not have liked either to 
deny or to grant their request. How came he 
to believe (the young man’s tale)? He did 
so in consequence of what had already taken 
place; because it was likely they would do 
this also. And observe their wickedness: 
they as good as laid a necessity on the chief 
priests also: for if they undertook so great a 
thing themselves, and engaged themselves in 
the whole risk, much more ought those to do 
thus much, Do you observe, how Paul is 





2 Kai dévov éxmdayqvat Tov TadAov: (A. and Cat. omit this) 
ti dy TovTO; ovK eOopuByOn, ovdée elwe. Here mod, text rightly 
transposes Ti 5) TovTOo. : 

3 Mod. text “* And with reason the tribune does this (i. e. 
sends Paul away): for of course he did not wish either to 
gratify (yapicac6a) or to assent.’’ But the meaning is: “If 
he had not been informed of their plot, he would have been 
embarrassed by the request, not liking to refuse, nor yet to 
grant it.” 
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held innocent by those that are without, as 
was also Christ by Pilate? See their malice 
brought to naught: they delivered him up, to 
kill and condemn him: but the result is just 
the contrary; he is both saved, and held inno- 
cent. For had it not been so,! he would have 
been pulled in pieces: had it not been so, he 
would have perished, he would have been con- 
demned.' And not only does (the tribune) 
rescue him from the rush (made upon him), 
but also from much other? (violence): see how 
he becomes a minister to him, insomuch that 
without risk he is carried off safe with so large 
aforce. “And he called unto him two cen- 
turions, saying, Make ready two hundred sol- 
diers to go to Czsarea, and horsemen three- 
score and ten, and spearmen two hundred, at 
the third hour of the night; and provide them 
beasts, that they may set Paul on, and bring 
him safe unto Felix the governor. And he 
wrote a letter after this manner: Claudius 
Lysias unto the most excellent governor Felix 
sendeth greeting. This man was taken of the 
Jews, and should have been killed of them: 
then came I with an army, and rescued him, 
having understood that he was a Roman. 
And when I would have known the cause 
wherefore they accused him, I brought him 
forth into their council: whom I perceived to 
be accused of questions of their law, but to 
have nothing laid to his charge worthy of 
death or of bonds. And when it was told me 
how that the Jews laid wait for the man, I 
sent straightway to thee, and gave command- 
ment to his accusers also to say before thee 
what they had against him. Fare ye well.” 
(v. 23-30). See how the letter speaks for 
him as a defence—for it says, “I found noth- 
ing worthy of death,” but as accusation 
against them (rather) than against him. 
“ About to have been killed of them:” so set 
upon his death were they. First, “I came 
with the army, and rescued him:” then also 
“T brought him down unto them:” and not 
even so did they find anything to lay to his 
charge: and when they ought to have been 
stricken with fear and shame for the former 
act, they again attempt to kill him, insomuch 
that again his cause became all the more 
clear. “And his accusers,” he says, “I have 
sent unto thee:” that at the tribunal where 
these things are more strictly examined, he 
may be proved guiltless, 


(Recapitulation.) Let us look then to what 
has been said above. “I,” he says, “am a 
'Pharisee:” then, that he may not seem to 


1 ei yap my ovTw. Cat. obros: ‘but for this man (the 


tribune.)”’ ee beh 
2 Mod. text omits aAAa Kal aAAns TOAATS* Opa Tas. 











pay court, he adds, “ Of the hope and resur- 
rection of the dead it is, that I am called 
in question.” (v. 6.) From this charge and 
calumny he commends himself. “For the 
Sadducees indeed,” etc. The Sadducees have 
no knowledge of anything incorporeal, per- 
haps not even God; so gross (rayeic) are they : 
whence neither do they choose to believe that 
there is a Resurrection. ‘ And the scribes,” 
etc. Look; the tribune also hears that the 
Pharisees have acquitted him of the charges, 
and have given sentence (Mss. and Edd. 
édydicato, “he gave sentence”) in his favor, 
and with greater confidence carries him off by 
force. Moreover all that was spoken (by 
Paul) was full of right-mindedness (¢:Acso¢iac). 
“And the night following the Lord stood by 
him,” etc. See what strong consolation! 
First he praises him, “ As thou hast testified 
to My cause in Jerusalem;” then He does 
not leave him to be afraid for the uncertain 
issue of his journey to Rome: for thither also, 
He saith, thou shalt not depart alone (uévoc, 
Cat. and Edd. yévov), but thou shalt also have 
all this boldness of speech. Hereby it was 
made manifest, not (only) that he should be 
saved, but that (he should be so) in order 
to great crowns in the great city. But why 
did He not appear to him before he feil 
into the danger? Because it is evermore 
in the afflictions that God comforts us; for 
He appears more wished-for, while even in 
the dangers He exercises and trains us. Be- 
sides, he was then at ease, when free from 
bonds ; but now great perils were awaiting 
him. “ We have bound ourselves,” they say, 
“under a curse, that we will not eat nor drink.” 
(v. 14.) What is all this zeal? “That he 
may bring him down,” it says, “unto you, as 
though ye would enquire into his case more 
perfectly.” (v. 15.) Has he not twice made 
a speech unto you? has he not’said that he is 
a Pharisee?, What (would ye have) over and 
above this? So reckless were they and afraid 
of nothing, not tribunals, not laws: such their 
hardihood which shrunk from nothing. They 
both declare their purpose, and announce the 
way of carrying it into effect. ‘ Paul’s sister’s 
son heard of it.” (v. 16.) This was of God’s 
providence, their not perceiving that it would 
be heard. What then did Paul? he was not 
alarmed, but perceived that this was God’s do- 
ing: and casting all upon Him, so he acquits 
himself (from further concern about it:) 
“having called one of the centurions,” etc. 
(v. 17.) He told of the plot, he was believed ; 
heissaved. If he was acquitted of the charge, 
why did (the tribune) send the accusers? 
That the enquiry might be more strict: that 
the man might be the more entirely cleared. 
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Such are God’s ways of ordering: the very 
things by which we are hurt, by these same 
are we benefited. Thus it was with Joseph: 
his mistress sought to ruin him: and she 
seemed indeed to be contriving his ruin, but 
by her contriving she placed him in a state of 
safety: for the house where that wild beast 
(of a woman) was kept was a den in compari- 
son with which the prison was gentle. (Gen. 
XXxX1x. I-20.) For while he was there, although 
he was looked up to and courted, he was in 
constant fear, lest his mistress should set upon 
him, and worse than any prison was the fear 
that lay upon him: but after the accusation 
he was in security and peace, well. rid of that 
beast, of her lewdness and her machinations 
for his destruction: for it was better for him 
to keep company with human creatures in 
miserable plight, than with a maddened mis- 
stress. Here he comforted himself, that for 
chastity’s sake he had fallen into it: there he 
had been in dread, lest he should receive a 
death-blow to his soul: for nothing in the 
world is more annoying than a woman in love 
can be to a young man who will not (meet her 
advances): nothing more detestable (than a 
woman in such case), nothing more fell : all 
the bonds in the world are light to this. So 
that the fact was not that he got into prison, 
but that he got out of prison, She made his 
master his foe, but she made God his friend ; 
brought him into closer relation to Him Who 
is indeed the true Master; she cast him out of 
his stewardship in the family, but made him a 
familiar friend to that Master. Again, his 
brethren sold him (Gen. xxxvii. 18); but they 
freed him from having enemies dwelling in 
the same house with him, from envy and 
much ill will, and from daily machinations for 
his ruin: they placed him far aloof from them 
that hated him. For what can be worse than 
this, to be compelled to dwell in the same house 
with brethren that envy one; to be an object of 
suspicion, to be a mark for evil designs? So 
that while they and she were severally seeking 
to compass their own ends, far other were the 
mighty consequences working out by the 
Providence of God for that just man. When 
he was in honor, then was he in danger ; when 
he was in dishonor, then was he in safety. The 
eunuchs did not remember him, and right well 
it was that they did not, that the occasion of 
his deliverance might be more glorious: that 
the whole might be ascribed, not to man’s 
favor, but to God’s Providence (Gen. xl. 23): 
that at the right moment, Pharaoh, reduced to 
need, might bring him out; that not as con- 
ferring but as receiving a benefit, the king 
might release him from the prison. (ib. xli. 
40.) It behooved to be no servile gift, but 
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that the king should be reduced to a necessity 
of doing this: it behooved that it should be 
made manifest what wisdom was in_ him. 
Therefore it is that the eunuch forgets him, 
that Egypt might not forget him, that the king 
might not be ignorant of him. Had he been 
delivered at that time, it is likely he would 
have desired to depart to his own country: 
therefore he is kept back by numberless con- 
straints, first by subjection to a master, sec- 
ondly by being in prison, thirdly by being over 
the kingdom, to the end that all this might be 
brought about by the Providence of God. 
Like a spirited steed that is eager to bound 
off to his fellows, did God keep him back 
there, for causes full of glory. For that he 
longed to see his father, and free him from his 
distress, is evident from his calling him thither, 
(Gen. xlv, 9.) 

Shall we look at other instances of evil de- 
signing, how they turn out to our good, not 
only by having their.reward, but also by their 
working at the very time precisely what is for 
our good? This (Joseph’s) uncle (Esau) had 
ill designs against his father (Jacob), and drove 
him out of his native land: what then? (Gen. 
xxvii. 41.) He too set him (thereby) aloof 
from the danger ; for he too got (thereby) to 
be in safety. He made him a wiser and a 
better man (@Aocogdrepov) ; he was the means 
of his having that dream (Gén. xxviii. 12.) 
But, you will say, he was a slave in a foreign 
land? Yes, but he arrives among his own 
kindred, and receives a bride, and appears 
worthy to his father-in-law. (ib, xxix. 23.) But 
he too cheated him? Yes, but this: also 
turned out to his good, that he might 
be the father of many children, But it 
was in his mind to design evil against him? 
True, but even this was for his good, that he 
might thereupon return to his own country; 
for if he had been in good circumstances, he 
would not have so longed for home. But he 
defrauded him of his hire? Aye, but he got 
more by the means. (ib, xxxi. 7.) Thus, in 
every point of these men’s history, the more 
people designed their hurt, the more their 
affairs flourished. If (Jacob) had not received 
the elder daughter, he would not soon 
have been the father of so many children; 
he would have dragged out a_ long 
period in childlessness, he would have 
mourned as his wife did. For she indeed 
had reason to mourn, as not having become a 
mother (ib. xxx. 1, 2.); but he had his conso- 
lation: whence also he gives her a repulse. 
Again, had not (Laban) defrauded him of his 
hire, he would not have longed to see his own 
country; the higher points (¢:Aosogia) of the 
man’s character would not have come to light, 
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(his wives) would not have become more 
closely attached to him. For see what they 
say: “With devouring hath he devoured us 
and our money.” (Gen. xxxi. 15.) So that 
this became the means of riveting their love 
to him. After this he had in them not merely 
wives, but (devoted) slaves; he was beloved 
by them: a thing that no possession can equal : 
for nothing, nothing whatever, is more pre- 
cious than to be thus loved by a wife and to 
love her. “And a. wife,’’ Scripture says, 
“that “agrees with her husband.” (Ecclus. 
xxv. 1. “A man and a wife that agree to- 
gether.” E.V.) One thing this, as the Wise 
Man puts it, of the things for which a man is 
to be counted happy ; for where this is, there 
all wealth, all prosperity abounds: as also, 
where it is not, there all besides profits noth- 
ing, but all goes wrong, all is mere unpleasant- 
ness and confusion. Then let us seek this be- 
fore all things. He that seeks money, seeks 
not this. Let us seek those things which can 
remain fixed. Let us not seek a wife from 
among the rich, lest the excess of wealth on 
her side produce arrogance, lest that arrogance 
be the means of marringall. See you not what 
God did? how He put the woman in subjec- 
tion? (Gen. iii. 16.) Why art thou ungrateful, 
why without perception? The very bénefit 


God has given thee by nature, do not thou’ 


mar the help it was meant to be. So that it 
is not for her wealth that we ought to seek a 
wife: it is that we may receive a partner of 
our life, for the appointed order of the pro- 
creation of children. It was not that she 
should bring money, that God gave the 
woman ; it was that she might be an helpmate. 
But she that brings money, becomes, instead 





of a wife, a setter up of her own will (éiBovioc), 
a mistress—it may be a wild beast instead of 
a wife—while she thinks she has 4 right to 
give herself airs upon her wealth. Nothing 
more shameful than a man who lays himself 
out*to get riches in this way. If wealth itself 
is full of temptations, what shall we say to 
wealth so gotten? For you must not look to 
this, that one or another as a rare and unusual 
case, and contrary to the reason of the thing, 
has succeeded : as neither ought we in other 
matters to fix our regards upon the good which 
people may enjoy, or their chance successes, 
out of the common course: but let us look to 
the reason of the thing as it is in itself, and 
see whether this thing be not fraught with 
endless annoyance. Not only you bring your- 
self into a disreputable position ; you also dis- 
grace your children by leaving them poor, if it 
chance that you depart this life before the 
wife: and you give her incomparably more 
occasions for connecting herself with a 
second bridegroom. Or do you not see that 


many ,women make this the excuse 
for a second marriage—that they may 
not be despised; that they want to 


have some man to take the management of 
their property? Then let us not bring about 
so great evils for the sake of money; but let 
us dismiss all (such aims), and seek a beauti- 
ful soul, that we may also succeed in obtain- 
ing love. This is the exceeding wealth, this 
the great treasure, this the endless good 
things: whereunto may we all attain by the 
grace and loving kindness of our Lord Jesus 


Christ, with Whom to the Father and the Holy 


Ghost together be glory, dominion, honor, now 
and ever, world without end. Amen. 





Oeil Lays oles 


ACTS XXIII. 31, 


“Then the soldiers, as it was commanded them, took 
Paul, and brought him by night to Antipatris. On 
the morrow they left the horsemen to go with him, 
and returned to the castle: who, when they came 
to Czesarea, and delivered the epistle to the govy- 
ernor, presented Paul also before him.’’ 


Like some king whom his body-guards 
escort, so did these convey Paul; in such 
numbers too, and by night, for fear of the 
wrath of the people.* ‘Now then you will say 








1 rod Shmov THY Opynv THS Opuys. “Emel odv THs TéAEws avdTov 
é&éBadov, Tote adioravtat. So Edd. and our Mss. but Cat. 
simply rnv opyjv. The next sentence, if referred affirmatively 
to the Jews, would be untrue, for in fact the Jews ovx améoryoav, 


‘ 
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that they have got him out of the city, they 
desist from their violence? No indeed. But 
(the tribune) would not have sent him off with 
such care for his safety, but that while he 
himself had found nothing amiss in him, he 
knew the murderous disposition of his adver- 
saries. “And when the governor had 


Possibly the scribes took it to refer to the soldiers: but thi 
is very unsatisfactory, To make sense, it must be read jatar! 
pOERey ely : “ Well then, at any rate that now, they have got 
im out of the city, they desist from further attempts? By no 
means ; and in fact the precautions taken for his safety show 
what was the tribune’s view of the matter, both that Paul was 


innocent and that ¢key were set on murderi im,.”’ 
ahioravrat THs Opuns. ering him.”?” We read 


—— 
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read the letter, he asked of what province 
he was. And when he understood that 
he was’ of. Cilicias;).. will | hear - thee, 
said he, when thine accusers are also come.” 
Already Lysias has spoken for his exculpa- 
tion ; (but the Jews seek to) gain the hearer 
beforehand. ‘And he ordered him to be 
kept in custody in Herod’s pretorium” 
(v. 34, 35): again Paulis put in bonds. “And 
after five days came down the high priest 
Ananias with the elders.” See how for all 
this they do not desist ; hindered as they were 
by obstacles without number, nevertheless they 
come, only to be put to shame here also. 
‘ And with an orator, one Tertullus.”? And 
what need was there of “tan orator? Which 
(persons) also informed the governor against 
Paul.” (c. xxiv. 1.) See how this man also 
from the very outset (4) with his praises seeks 
to gain the judge beforehand. ‘“ And when 
he was called forth, Tertullus began to accuse 
him, saying, Seeing that by thee we enjoy 
great quietness, and that very worthy deeds 
are done unto this nation by thy providence, 
we accept it always, and in all places, most 
noble Felix, with all thankfulness.” (v. 2, 3.) 
Then as having much to say, he passes by the 
rest: “ Notwithstanding, that I be not further 
tedious unto thee, I pray thee that thou 
wouldest hear us of thy clemency a few words. 
For we have found this man a pestilent fellow, 
and a mover of sedition among all the Jews 
throughout the world.” (@) Asa revolutionary 
and seditious person he wishes to deliver him 
up. And yet, it might be answered, it is ye 
that have done this. (¢) And see how he would 
put up the judge to a desire of punishing, 
seeing he had here an opportunity to coerce 
the man that turned the world upside down! 
As if they had achieved a meritorious action, 
they make much of it: “ Having found this 
fellow,” etc., “a mover of sedition,” say they, 
“among all the Jews throughout the world.” 
(Had he been such), they would have pro- 
claimed him as a benefactor and saviour of 
the nation!? “And a ringleader of the sect 
of the Nazarenes.” (v. 4, 5.) They thought 
this likely to tell as a reproach—“ of the Naz- 
arenes:” and by this also they seek to dam- 





1 It has been necessary to rearrange the texts, and also to 
transpose the parts mark a, 4.—Kai piv wets, dyot TovTO 
memoujkate. The $yat here is hypothetical: “ Tertullus wishes 
to arraign Paul as a seditious person. And yet, Felix might 
say, it is ye Jews that have been the movers of sedition : in 
these words ye describe yourselves.”’—Mod. text “‘v. 2, 3, 4. 
And yet ye have done this: then what need of anorator? See 
how this man, also from the very outset wishes ‘to deliver him 
up as a revolutionary and seditious person, and with his praises 
preoccupies the judge. Then as having much to say, he passes 
it by, and only says this, But that I be not further tedious 
unto thee.” : 

2 So much was sedition to their taste, they would have been 
the last to arraign him for that ; on the contrary etc.—But 
Mod, text os Avueava Aourov Kai Kowvov ExOpov Tov EBvous SiaBar- 


Aoven, 








age him—for Nazareth was a mean place. 
And, “ we have found him,” say they : see how 
maliciously they calumniate him : (found him), 
as if he had been always giving them the slip, 
and with difficulty they had succeeded in get- 
ting him: though he had been seven days in 
the Temple! “ Who also hath gone about to 
profane the temple ; whom we took, [and would 
have judged according to our law.”] (v. 6.) 
See how they insult even the Law; it was so 
like the Law, forsooth, to beat, to kill, to lie 
in wait! And then the accusation against 
Lysias: though he had no right, say they, to 
interfere, in the excess of his confidence he 
snatched him from us: [‘ But the tribune 
Lysias came upon us, and with great violence 
took him away out of our hands, commanding 
his accusers to come unto thee] :* by examin- 
ing of whom thyself mayest take knowledge of 
all these things, where of we accusehim. And 
the Jews also assented, saying that these things 
were so.” (v. 7-9.) What then says Paul? 
“Then Paul; after that the governor had 
beckoned unto him to speak, answered, Foras- 
much as I know that thou hast been of many 
years a just judge unto this nation, I do the 
more cheerfully answer for myself.” (v. 10.) 
This is not the language of flattery, his testify- 
ing to the judge’s justice :3 no, the adulation 
was rather in that speech of the orator, “ By 
thee we enjoy great quietness.” If so, then 
why are ye seditious? What Paul sought was 
justice. ‘Knowing thee to be a just judge, 
I cheerfully,” says he, “answer for myself.” 
Then also he enforces this by the length of 
time: that (he had been judge) “of many 
years. Because that thou mayest understand, 
that there are yet but twelve days since I 
went up to Jerusalem for to worship.” (v. 11.) 
And what is this?* (It means), “that I could 
not immediately have raised a commotion.” 
Because the accuser had nothing to show (as 
done) in Jerusalem, observe what he said: 
“among all the Jews throughout the world.” 
Therefore it is that Paul here forcibly attracts 
him—*“ to worship,” he says, “‘ I came up,” so 





38 Hence it appears that Chrys. read 6vra ge «piTny Sixacov in 
yv. 10, though the old text in the citation omits the epithet. 
Cat. retains it.—See p. 299, note ?. 

4 As Felix had been many years a judge, he was conversant 
enough with the habits of the Jews to be aware that the Pente- 
cost which brought Paul to Jerusalem was but twelve days 

ast: so that there.had not been time to raise a commotion. 
Moa. text. “And what did this contribute to the proof? A 
great point : for he shows that Felix himself knew that Paul 
had done nothing of all that he was accused of. But if he had 
ever raised an insurrection, Felix would have known it, being 
judge, and such an affair would not have scaped his notice.”-— 
Below, va rodro évtav0a avrov Eder, we suppose avTov to be 
Felix: Mod. text substitutes évred0ev apéAxwyr, referring it to 
the accuser. The meaning is obscure. but it seems to be, 
“ draws the attention of his judge to this point,” viz., of his 
having come up to worship, and therefore évédvarpiBer tovTe 
7@ dixaiw lays the stress upon this point, of Felix being a just 
judge. Perhaps, however, the true reading here is T@ dexadvo, 
‘of its being not more than twelve days.”’ 

* The bracketed passage in vy. 6-8om. in A. B. G. H. 8. and 
R. V.—G. B.S. 
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faram I from raising sedition—and lays a 
stress upon this point of justice, being the 
strong point. ‘And they neither found me 
in the Temple disputing with any man, neither 
raising up the people, neither in the syna- 
gogues, nor in the city”’ (v. 12); which in fact 
was the truth. And the accusers indeed use 
the term “ringleader,” as if it were a case of 
fighting and insurrection; but see how mildly 
Paul here answers. “ But this I confess unto 
thee, that after the way which they call heresy,* 
so worship I the God of my fathers, believing 
all things which are written in the Law and the 
Prophets : and have hope toward God, which 
they themselves also allow, that there shall be 
a resurrection of the dead, both of the just and 
unjust.” (v.14, 15.) The accusers were sep- 
arating him (as an alien), but he indentifies 
himself with the Law, as one of themselves. 
“And in this,” says he, “do I exercise my- 
self, to have always a conscience void of 
offence toward God and toward men. Now 
after many years I came to bring alms to my 
nation, and offerings. In which they found 
me purified in the temple, not with multitude, 
neither with tumult.” (v. 16, 17, 18.) Why 
then camest thou up? What brought thee 
hither? To worship, says he; to do alms, 
This was not the act of a factious person. 
Then also he casts out their person:! “but,” 
says he, (they that found me, were) “ certain 
Jews from Asia, who ought to have been here 
before thee, and object, if they had ought 
against me. Or else let these same here say, 
if they have found any evil doing in me while 
I stood before the council, except it be for 
this one voice, that I cried, standing among 
them, Touching the resurrection of the dead I 
am called in question by you this day.” (v. 
19, 20, 21.) For this is justification in super- 
abundance, not to flee from his accusers, but 
to be ready to give account to all.t . “Of the 








*"Aupeous in v. 14 has the same meaning asinv.s5. The 
meaning is therefore obscured by rendering it (as A. V.) in the 
former verse by ‘sect’ and in the latter by “‘heresy.” It is 
party or sect in both cases, used as a term of reproach. Paul’s 
accusers considered him a member of asect which they con- 
temptuously called the Nazarenes. Jn his defence he takes up 
their own word.—G. B. S. 

1 Elra Kai ékBadde avtav 7 mpdcwmov, rejects their person, 
repudiates their pretension. They had said, “We found 
him :” he answers, ‘t There found me, in a condition as far as 
possible from that of a mover of sedition—not they, ‘but cer- 
tain of the Jews from Asia.’ In the Recapitulation, he says, 
Kad@s 5€ ovdé TOTO éexBddAe. referring to v. 21. Hence one 
might conjecture here, eira ov« éx8., to be placed after v. 20 : 
but see p. 299, note $.—Mod. text ék8, a. 7. mp, Aéywr ad.opiotus, 
“Ev ols ebpov mé tives Tov. 7. A. “* Saying indefinitely, ‘In 
which there found me,’ (and then adding), ‘ certain of the Jews 
from Asia,’” 

+ Vv. 5 and 6 had contained the three charges preferred by 
Tertullus, viz.: sedition, sectarianism and profanation of the 
temple. Paul was charged with creating disturbances among 
the Jews(s). To this he replies (11, 12), that the charge is not 
sustained by facts; he worshipped in the temple, but neither 
there, nor in the synagogues, nor in the city, did he create a 
disturbance or gather a crowd, To the second charge that he 
is a ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes (5), Paul replies by 
conceding that he worships the God of his fathers after a way 











resurrection of the dead,” says he, “am I this 
day called in question.” And not a word 
said he of what he had to say, how*they had 
conspired against him, had violently kept him, 
had laid wait for him—for these matters are 
course spoken of by the tribune?—but by 
Paul, though there was danger, not so: no, he 
is silent, and only defends himself, though 
he had very much to say. (6) “In which”? 
(alms), says he, “‘ they found me in course of 
purifying in the Temple.” Then how did he 
profane it? For it was not the part of the 
same man both to purify himself and worship 
and come for this purpose, and then to profane 
it. This has with it a surmise of the 
justice of his cause, that he does not fall into 
a long discourse. And he gratifies the judge, 
I suppose, by that also (namely, by), making 
his defence compendious: (@) seeing that 
Tertullus before him did make a long har- 
angue. (7) And this too is a proof of mild- 
ness, that when one has much to say, in order 
not to be troublesome one says but few words. 
(c) But let us look again at what has been 
said. 


(Recapitulation.) ‘“ Then the soldiers,” etc, 
(v. 31-33.) (@) This also made Paul famous 
in Cesarea, his coming with so large a force. 
— But,” says Tertullus, ‘that I be not 
further tedious,” (e) showing that (Felix) does 
find him tedious (éyxdrrerar) “T beseech 
thee,” he does not say, Hear the matter, but, 
“hear us of thy clemency.” (ch. xxiv. 4.) 
Probably it is to pay court, that he thus lays 
out his speech. (g) “For having found this 
man, a pestilent fellow, and a mover of sedi- 
tion among all the Jews throughout the 
world ” (v. 5): how then, it might be said, if 
he did this elsewhere (and not here)? No, 


says he ; among us also he has profaned the 


Temple; “attempted,” says he, “to profane 
it:”? but the how, he leaves untold. “Whom 


which they calla sect, but he deniés that this fact involves 
rejection or contempt of the law or the prophets (14). To the 
third charge that he had attempted to profane the Temple (6), 
he replies by alleging that he had, on the contrary, brought 
offerings to the Temple service and that he had there peace- 
ably taken part in the religious rites of the Nazarites (17, 18). 
He concludes by insisting that his whole offence consists in 
having so nuy mosatauiee the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the dead,—G. B. S. : 
2 Old text raita yap cikérws mepi éxeivov Aéyerar, mapa dé 
tovTov. . . We read mapa éxeivov. in the sense, “ All that is to 
be said on those points comes from Lysias: from Paul, not a 
word. Mod. text TaUTG. yap map éxetywy Aé€yerar yevérOat- 
these things are said to have been done by those.” 
® Here old text has the reading év ais, above it was év ols.— 
Here the first Redactor has confused the matter, in conse- 
prongs of his supposing that at the mention of Tertullus (d) 
hrys. must have gone into the Recapitulation. Hence he 
places (c) the formula aAN’ isomer K. 7. A, immediately before 
this. Accordingly to (d) as being comment on v. 4, he joins 
(e), and then Supposing the émeuceias of (f) to refer to 
emetketa Vv. 4, he places this next. The part (4) he keeps in its 
place, viz. before the Recapitulation: there remained (a), and 


this he prefixes to 4, though its contents cl i 
} early s 
belongs to the Recapitulation of vy. 31. ie 
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also we took,” etc. “But the tribune,” etc. 
And while he thus exaggerates what relates to 
the tribune,’ see how he extenuates the part 
of the accusers themselves. ‘‘ We took him,” 
he says, ‘‘and would have judged him accord- 
ing to our Law.” (v. 6.) He shows that it is 
a hardship to them that they have to come to 
foreign tribunals, and that they would not 
have troubled him had not the tribune com- 
pelled them, and that he, having no concern 
in the matter, had seized the man by force: 
for in fact the wrongs done were against us, 
and with us the tribunal ought to have been. 
For that this is the meaning, see what follows: 
“with great violence” (v. 7), he says. For 
this conduct is violence. ‘‘ From whom thou 
mayest know.” He neither dares to accuse 
him (the tribune)—for the man was indulgent 
(forsooth)—nor does he wholly pass it by. 
Then again, lest he should seem to be lying, 
he adduces Paul himself as his own accuser. 
“From whom, by examining him, thou mayest 
take knowledge of all these things.” (v. 8.) 
Next, as witnesses also of the things spoken, 
the accusers, the same persons themselves 
both witnesses and accusers: ‘“‘ And the Jews 
also assented,” etc. (v. 9.) But Paul, “ For- 
asmuch as I know that thou hast been of 
many years a just judge.” (v. 10.) Why then, 
he is no stranger or alien or revolutionary 
person, seeing he had known the judge for 
many years. And he does well to add the 
epithet “ just,” ? that he (Felix) might not look 
to the chief priest, nor to the people, nor the 
accuser. See, how he did not let himself be 
carried away into abuse, although there was 
strong provocation. “Believing,” he says, 
“that there will be a resurrection:” now a 
man who believed a resurrection, would never 


have done such things—“ which” (resurrec- 


tion) “they themselves also allow. (v. 15.) 
He does not say it of them, that they believe 
“all things written in the Prophets:” it was 
he that believed them all, not they: but how 
“all,” it would require a long discourse to 
show. And he nowhere makes mention of 
Christ. Here by saying, ‘“‘ Believing,” he 
does (virtually) introduce what relates to 
Christ; for the present he dwells on the sub- 
ject of the resurrection, which doctrine was 
common to them also, and removed the sus- 
picion of any sedition. And for the cause of 
his going up, “I came,” he says, “to bring 
alms to my nation and offerings.” (v. 17.) 
How then should I have troubled those, for 





17a pév éxeivov, evidently the tribune, but Ben. gue 
Paulum quidem spectabant.—They made the most of what 
the tribune had done, of their own violence they make as 
little as possible. Ser 4: 

2 See above, p. 197, note §. The principal authorities for the 
Sixavoy are Laud’s Cod. Gr. and Cat, of Acts. 





the bringing offerings to whom I had come so 
long a journey? “Neither with multitude, 
nor with tumult.” (v. 18.) Everywhere he 
does away the charge of sedition. And he 
also does well to challenge his accusers who 
were from Asia, ‘“‘ Who ought to accuse before 
thee,” etc., but he does well also not to reject 
this either; * “or else,” says he, “let these same 
here say. Touching the resurrection of the 
dead,” etc. (v. 19, 20, 21): for in fact it was 
on this account they were sore troubled from 
the first, because he preached the Resurrec- 
tion. This being proved, the things relating 
to Christ also were easily introduced, that He 
was risen. ‘“ What evil doing,” he says, “they 
found in me. In the council (ch. iv. 2) he 
says: the examination not having taken place 
in private. That these things which I say are 
true, those witness who bring this charge 
against me. ‘“ Having,” he says, “a con- 
science void of offence both toward God, and 
toward men.” (v. 16.) This is the perfection 
of virtue, when even to men we give no 
handle against us, and are careful to be 
void of offence with God. “That I cried,” 
he says, “in the council.” He also shows 
their violence* They have it not to say, 
Thou didst these things under the pretext of 
alms: for (it was) “not with multitude, nor 
with tumult:” especially as upon enquiry 
made concerning this thing, nothing further 
was found. Do you observe his moderation, 
though there were dangers? do you observe 
how he keeps his tongue from evil-speaking, 
how he seeks only one thing, to free himself 
from the charges against himself, not that he 
may criminate them, except so far as he might 
be obliged to do so while defending himself? 
Just as Christ also said: “I have not a devil, 
but I honor My Father: but ye do dishonor 
Me.” (John viii. 49.) 

_ Let us imitate him, since he also was an im- 
itator of Christ. If he, with enemies, who 
went even to the length of murder and 
slaughter, said nothing offensive to them, 
what pardon shall we deserve, who in reviling 


3 kadas Sé (B.) ovdé TodTO éxBaddAer. i. e. but while he does 
well to challenge the parties who found him viz. the Jews 
from Asia, he does well also that he does not cast out or re- 
pudiate this particular which he goes on to mention—viz. his 
exclamation before the Sanhedrim. This may consist with 
what was said above, éxBadAet adt@y Td mpdawrov: (see Pp. 207, 
note !) viz. though he does this, and deprives them of the credit 
they took to themselves, for it was not that they found him ; 
and as to his behavior in the temple, he will not admit their tes- 
timony, for they were not present: yet even these he challenges 
to testify to that of which they were cognizant.—Mod. text 
“from Asia, saying, Who ought to accuse me before thee, if 
they had aught against me. So confident was he to be clear as 
to the matters of which he was accused, that he even challenges 
them. But not only those from Asia, nay, those also from 
Jerusalem.” 

4 Mod. text adds, ‘‘ by saying, ’Exéxpafa: as much as to 
say, They have it not,’ etc. But their violence was shown 
not by his crying out, but by the fact that they had nothing 
more against him than this exclamation. 
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and abuse become infuriated, calling our ene- 
mies villains, detestable wretches ? what par- 
don shall we deserve, for having enemies at 
all? Hear you not, that to honor (another) is 
to honor one’s self? So it is: but we disgrace 
ourselves. You accuse (some one) that he 
has abused you: then why do you bring your- 
self under the same accusation? Why inflict 
a blow on yourself? Keep free from passion, 
keep unwounded: do not, by wishing to smite 
another, bring the hurt upon yourself. What, 
is the other tumult of our soul not enough for 
us, the tumult that is stirred up, though there 
be none to stir it up—for example, its out- 
rageous lusts, its griefs and sorrows, and such 
like—but we must needs heap up a pile of 
others also? And how, you will say, is it 
possible, when one is insulted and abused, to 
bear this? And how is it not possible, I ask? 
Is a wound got from words; or do words in- 
flict bruises on our bodies? Then where is 
the hurt to us? So that, if we will, we can 
bear it. Let us lay down for ourselves a law 
not to grieve, and we shall bear it: let us say 
to ourselves, “It is not from enmity; it is 
from infirmity ””—for it is indeed owing to an 
infirmity, since, for proof that it comes not 
from enmity nor from malignity of disposition, 
but from infirmity, the other also would fain 
have restrained (his anger), although he had 
suffered numberless wrongs. If we only have 
this thought in our minds, that it is from in- 
firmity, we shall bear it, and while we forgive 
the offending person, we shall try not to fall 
into it ourselves. For I ask all you who are 
present: would ye have wished to be able to 
exercise such a philosophic temper, as to bear 
with those who insult you?* I think so. 
Well, then, he insulted unwillingly ; he would 
rather not have done so, but he did it, forced 
by his passion: refrain thyself. Do you not 
see (how it is with) the demoniacs (in their 
fits)? Just then as it is with them, so with 
him; it is not so much from enmity, as from 
infirmity (that he behaves as he does) : endure 
it. And as for us—it is not so much from the 
insults as they are in themselves that we are 
moved, as from our own selves: else how is it 
that when madmen offer us the same insults, 
we bear it? Again, if those who insult us be 





1 Old text dpa av nbeAjcate odtw dirocodety S¥vacAa.—: Mod. 
text dpa av ovtTw girogodpeiv S¥vynoGe—; and so Ben. against 
grammar and the sense. Savile and Ed. Par. Ben. 2, dpa av 
ebeAnonte, SvvacGe; But our Mss, give it as above: 
and Savile’s reading does not suit the sense: which is, 
“Would not you have wished—? Well, then, so would he.”— 
Below, #omep odv exetvos ovn (B., éxetvors and om. ovx) amd 
éxOpas TocovTov, dcov amd aaGeve.as, TovTO Ymopéver oUTw Kal 
HMEts OVK amd THS PiTEWS THY UBpEewy KLVOVMEAa, OcoV ad’ HuaV 
avrav, The scribes have made nonsense of the passage, and 
the Edd. retain it. If for vrouéver we read imdpeve, this will 
answer to émioxes in the preceding sentence: to tovto we 
supply 7écxet: So we read, Gomep ody exeivor, ovTw Kal obTos ovK 
amd €. Ocov amd acO, TOVTO TagxXeEL’ VTOMeve, Kal yueis etc, 





our friends, in that case too we bear it: or 
also our superiors, in that case also we bear 
it: how then is it not absurd; that in the case 
of these three, friends, madmen, and superi- 
ors, we bear it, but where they are of the 
same rank or our inferiors, we do not bear it? 
I have oftentimes said : It is but an impulse of 
the moment, something that hurries us away 
on the sudden: let us endure it for a little, 
and we shall bear the whole thing. The 
greater the insults, the more weak the offender. 
Do you know when it behooves us to grieve? 
When we have insulted another, and he keeps 
silence: for then he is strong, and we weak: 
but if the contrary be the case, you must even 
rejoice : you are crowned, you are proclaimed 
conqueror, without having even entered into 
the contest, without having borne the annoy- 
ance of sun, and heat, and dust, without hav- 
ing grappled with an antagonist and let him 
close with you; nothing but a mere wish on 
your part, sitting or standing, and you have 
got a mighty crown: a crown far greater than 
those (combatants earn): for to throw an en- 
emy standing to the encounter, is nothing like 
so great as to overcome the darts of anger. 
You have conquered, without having even let 
him close with you, you have thrown down 
the passion that was in you, have slain the 
beast that was roused, have quelled the anger 
that was raging, like some excellent herds- 
man. The fight was like to have been an in- 
testine one, the war a civil war. For, as 
those who sit down to besiege from without 
(endeavor to), embroil (the besieged) in civil 
discords, and then overcome them; so he that 
insults, unless he rouse the passion within us, 
will not be able to overcome us: unless we 
kindle the flame in ourselves, he has no 
power. Let the spark of anger be within us, 
so as to be ready for lighting at the right mo- 
ment, not against ourselves, nor so as to in- 
volve us in numberless evils. See ye not how 
the fire in houses is kept apart, and not 
thrown about at random everywhere, neither 
among straw, nor among the linen, nor just 
where it may chance, that so there may 
not be danger, if a wind blow on it, of its 
kindling a flame: but whether a maid-servant 
have a lamp, or the cook light a fire, there is 
many an injunction given, not to do this in 
the draught of the wind, nor near a wooden 
panel, nor in the night-time: but when the 
night has come on, we extinguish the fire, 
fearing lest perchance while we are asleep 
and there is none to help, it set fire, and burn 
us all. Let this also be done with regard to 
anger; let it not be scattered everywhere up 
and down in our thoughts, but let it be in 
some deep recess of the mind, that the wind 
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arising from the words of him who is opposing 
us may not easily reach to it, but that it 
receive the wind (which is to rouse it) from 
ourselves, who know how to rouse it in due 
measure and with safety. If it receive the 
wind from without, it knows no moderation; it 
will set everything on fire: oftentimes when 
we are asleep this wind will come upon it, 
and will burn up all. Let it therefore be 
with us (in safe keeping) in such ‘sort as only 
to kindle a light : for anger does kindle a light 
when it is managed as it ought to be: and let 
us have torches against those who wrong 
others, against the devil. Let not the spark 
lie anywhere as it may chance, nor be thrown 
about; let us keep it safe under ashes: in 
lowly thoughts let us keep it slumbering. 
We do not want it at all times, but when there 
is need to subdue and to make tender, 
to mollify obduracy, and convict the soul. 
What evils have angry and wrathful passions 
wrought! And what makes it grievous indeed 
is, that when we have parted asunder, we 
have no longer the power to come together 
again, but we wait for others (to do this) : each 
is ashamed, and blushes to come back him- 
self and reconcile the other. See, he is not 
ashamed to part asunder and to be separated ; 
no, he takes the lead as author of the evil: 
but to come forward and patch that which is 
rent, this he is ashamed to do: and the case is 
just the same, as if a man should not shrink 
from cutting off a limb, but should be ashamed 
to join it together again. What sayest thou, 
Oman? Hast thou committed great injuries, 
and thyself been the cause of the quarrel? 
Why, then, thou wouldest justly be the first to 
go and be reconciled, as having thyself fur- 
nished the cause. But he did the wrong, he is 
the cause of the enmity? Why then, for this 
reason also thou must do it, that men may the 
more admire thee, that in addition to the 
former, thou mayest get the first prize in the 
latter also: as thou wast not the cause of the 
enmity, so neither of its being extended fur- 
ther, Perhaps also the other, as conscious 


within himself of numberless evils, is ashamed’ 


and blushes. But he is haughty? On this 
account above all, do not thou hesitate to run 
and meet him: for if the ailment in him be 
twofold, both haughtiness and anger, in this 
thou hast mentioned the very reason why 
thou oughtest to be the first to go to him, thou 
that art the one in sound health, the one who 
is able to see: as for him, he is in darkness: 
for such is anger and false pride. But do 
thou, who art free from these and in sound 
health, go to him—thou the physician, go to 
the sick. Does any of the physicians say, 
Because such an one is sick, I do not go to 








him? No, this is the very reason above all 
why they do go, when they see that he is not 
able to come to them. For of those who are 
able (to come) they think less, as of persons 
not extremely ill, but not so of those who lie 
at home sick. Or are not pride and anger, 
think you, worse than any illness? is not the 
one like a sharp fever, the other like a body 
swollen with inflammation? Think what a 
thing it is to have a fever and inflammation : 
go to him, extinguish the fire, for by the 
grace of God thou canst: go, assuage the 
heat as it were with water. “ But,” you will 
say, “how if he is only the more set up by my 
doing this very thing?” This is nothing to 
thee: thou hast done thy part, let him take 
account for himself: let not our conscience 
condemn us, that this thing happens in con- 
sequence of any omission of what ought to 
have been done on our part. “In so doing,” 
says the Scripture, “thou shalt heap coals of 
fire on his head.” (Rom. xii. 20, cf. Hom. in 
2, xxii. § 3.) And yet, for all that this is the 
consequence, it bids us go and be reconciled 
and do good offices—not that we may heap 
coals of fire, but that (our enemy) knowing 
that future consequence, may be assuaged by 
the present kindness, that he may tremble, 
that he may fear our good offices rather than 
our hostilities, and our friendships rather 
than our ill designs. For one does not so 
hurt his hater by showing his resentment as an 
enemy, as by doing him good and showing 
kindness. For by his resentment, he has 
hurt both himself and perhaps the other also 
in some little degree: but by doing good 
offices, he has heaped coals of fire on his 
head. ‘Why then,” you will say, “for fear 
of thus heaping coals one ought not to do 
this (2) but to carry on the enmity to greater 
lengths.” By no means: it is not you that 
cause this, but he with his brutish disposition, 
For if, when you are doing him good, and 
honoring him, and offering to be reconciled, 
he persists in keeping up the enmity, it is he 
has kindled the fire for himself, he has set his 
own head on fire; you are guiltless. Do not 
want to be more merciful than God (4), or 
rather, if you wish it, you will not be able, 
not even in the least degree. How should 
you? “As far as the heaven is from the 
earth,” Scripture says, “so far are My coun- 
sels from your counsels” (Isa. xlv. 8): and 
again, “If ye,” He says, “being evil, know 
how to give good gifts unto your children, 
how much more your heavenly Father” (Matt. 


1B. C. tva eidms éxetvo (mod. text éxetvos) todTo (we read 
TovTw) karacTéAAntar. Here, as often, éxeivo refers to the other 
world, rovro to this life : ‘‘ knowing what will come of it there, 
(i. e. the coals of fire) he may,”’ etc. 
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But in fact this talk is mere pretext 
Let us not prevaricate with 
God’s commandments. “And how do we 
prevaricate,” you will say? He has said, “In 
so doing, thou wilt heap coals of fire on his 
head:” and you say, I do not like to do this. 
(a) But are you willing to heap coals after 
another fashion, that is upon your own head ? 
For in fact this is what resentment does: (¢) 
since you shall suffer evils without number. 
(e) You say, “I am afraid for my enemy, be- 
cause he has done me great injuries:” in 
reality is it this you say? But how came 
you to have an enemy? But how came you to 
hate your enemy? You fear for him that has 
injured you, but do you not fear yourself ? 
Would that you had a care for yourself! Do 
not act (the kindness) with such an aim as 
this: or rather do it, though it be but with 
such an aim. But you do it not at all. I say 
not to you, “thou wilt heap coals of fire: ” no, 
I say another and a greater thing: only do it. 
For Paul says this only by way of summoning 
thee (if only), in hope of the vengeance, to 
put an end to the enmity. Because we are 
savage as wild beasts in disposition, and would 
not otherwise endure to love our enemy, unless 
we expected some revenge, he offers this as a 
cake, so to say, to a wild beast. For to the 
Apostles (the Lord) says not this, but what 
says He? “That ye may be like to your 
Father which is in heaven.” (Matt. v. 45.) 


vii. 11)? 
and subterfuge. 








And besides, it is not possible that the bene- 
factor and the benefited should remain in 
enmity. This is why Paul has put*it in this 
way. Why, affecting a high and generous 
principle in thy words, why in thy deeds dost 
thou not even observe (common) moderation ? 
(It sounds) well; thou dost not feed him, for 
fear of thereby heaping upon him coals of 
fire: well then, thou sparest him? well then, 
thou lovest him, thou actest with this object 
in view? God knows, whether thou hast this 
ojbect in so speaking, and are not? palming 
this talk upon us as a mere pretence and sub- 
terfuge. Thou hast a care for thine enemy, 
thou fearest lest he be punished, then would- 
est thou not have extinguished thine anger? 
For he that loves to that degree that he over- 
looks his own interest for the sake of the 
other’s advantage, that man has no enemy. 
(Then indeed) thou mightest say this. How 
long shall we trifle in matters that are not to 
be trifled with, and that admit of no 
excuse ? Wherefore I beseech you, let us 
cut off these pretexts; let us not despise 
God’s laws: that we may be enabled with 
well-pleasing to the Lord to pass this life 
present, and attain unto the good things pro- 
mised, through the grace and mercy of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father 
and the Holy Ghost together be glory, might, 
honor, now and ever, world without end. 
Amen. 


PLONDIY se 


ACTS XXIV. 22, 23. 


“And when Felix heard these things, having more 
perfect knowledge of that way, he deferred them, 
and said, When Lysias the tribune shall come 
down, I will know the uttermost of your matter. 
And he commanded a centurion to keep Paul, and 
to let him have liberty, and that he should forbid 
none of his acquaintance to minister or come unto 
him.” 


SEE how much close investigation is made 
by the many in a long course of time, that it 
should not be said that the trial was hurried 
over. For, as the orator had made mention 
of Lysias, that he took “him away with vio- 
lence, Felix,” he says, ‘‘deferred them. Hav- 
ing knowledge of that way:” that is, he put 
them off on purpose: not because he wanted 
to learn, but as wishing to get rid of the Jews. 
On their account, he did not like to let him 


1 kai py... Modtext cat wav... *‘ And yet thou art,” etc. 


go: to punish him was not possible; that 
would.have been (too) barefaced. “And to 
let. him have liberty,* and to forbid none of 
his acquaintance to minister to him.” So, 
entirely did he too acquit him of the charges, 
Howbeit, to gratify them, he detained him, 
and besides, expecting to receive money, he 
called for Paul. “And after certain days, 
when Felix came with his wife Drusilla, which 
was a Jewess, he sent for Paul, and heard him 


te 


* "Aveous is better rendered “relaxation” or “indulgence” 
(R. V.) than “liberty” (A. V.). Meyer understands by this 
that he was to be allowed vesz, “to be spared all annoyance.” 
Others (DeWette, Lange) suppose dveots to refer to release 
from chains, the so-called custodia dibera of the Romans in 
which the prisoner went free on bail or upon the responsibility 
of some Magistrate. This view is, however, inconsistent with 
the fact.that Felix committed Paul to the keeping of a cen- 
turion (23) as well as with his leaving Paul bound (27), The 
custody was doubtless the custodia militaris and éveows de- 
notes the relaxation of the rigors of his imprisonment.—G.B.S. 
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concerning the faith in Christ. And as he 
reasoned of righteousness, temperance (i. e. 
self-control or chastity), and judgment to 
come, Felix trembled, and answered, Go thy 
way for this time; when I have a convenient 
season, I will call for thee. He hoped also 
that money should have been given him of 
Paul, that he might loose him; wherefore he 
sent for him the oftener, and communed with 
him. But after two years Porcius Festus 
came into Felix’s room: and Felix, willing to 
show the Jews a pleasure, left Paul bound.” 
(v. 24-27.) See how close to the truth are the 
things written. But he sent for him fre- 
quently, not that he admired him, nor that he 
praised the things spoken, nor that he 
wished to believe, but why? ‘ Expecting,” ‘it 
says, “that money should have been given 
him.” Observe how he does not hide here 
the mind of the judge. ‘Wherefore he sent 
for him,” etc. And yet if he had condemned 
him, he’ would not have done this, nor have 
wished to hear a man, condemned and of evil 
character. And observe Paul, how, though rea- 
soning with a ruler, he says nothing of the sort 
that was likely to amuse and entertain, but (“he 
reasoned,” it says,) “of righteousness, and of 
the coming judgment,” and of the resurrection. 
And such was the force of his words, that they 
even terrified the governor.* This man is 
succeeded in his office by another, and he 
leaves Paul a prisoner: and yet he ought not 
to have done this; he ought to have put an 
end to the business: but he leaves him, by 
way of gratifying them. They however were 
so urgent, that they again besought the judge. 
Yet against none of the Apostles had they set 
themselves thus pertinaciously; there, when 
they had attacked, anon they desisted. So 
providentially is he removed from Jerusalem, 
having to do with such wild beasts. And 
they nevertheless request that he might be 
brought again there to be tried. ‘ Now when 
Festus was come into the province, after three 
days he ascended from Caesarea to Jerusalem. 
Then the high priest and the chief of the 
Jews informed him against Paul, and _be- 
sought him, and desired favor against him, 
that he would send for him to Jerusalem, 
laying wait in the way to kill him.” (ch. xxv. 
1-3.) Here now God’s providence inter- 
posed, not permitting the governor to do this: 
for it was natural that he having just come to 





* Paul’s reasoning ‘‘ concerning righteousness ” was directed 
against the well-known injustice of a prince of whom Tacitus 
says that he acted as if there were no penalty for villainy. 
His reasoning ‘concerning self-control” (ékpareta) was in 
opposition to his sensuality. He had unlawfully married 
Drusilla who was the wife of Azizus, the king of Emesa (Jos. 
Ant. xx. 7,2). His references to the judgment to come might 
well have been directed against the governor’s murder of 
Jonathan, the high priest.—G. B. S. 








the government would wish to gratify them: 
but God suffered him not, “But Festus an- 
swered, that Paul should be kept at Czsarea, 
and that he himself would depart shortly 
thither. Let them therefore, said he, which 
among you are able, go down with me, and 
accuse this man, if there be any wickedness 
in him. And when he had tarried among 
them more than ten days, he went down unto 


Casarea; and the next day sitting on the 
judgment seat commanded Paul to be 
brought.” (v. 4-6.) But after they came 


down, they forthwith made their accusations 
shamelessly and with more vehemence: and 
not having been able to convict him on 
grounds relating to the Law, they again 
according to their custom stirred the question 
about Ceasar, being just what they did in 
Christ’s case. For that they had recourse to 
this is manifest by the fact, that Paul defends 
himself on the score of offences against Czesar. 
“And when he was come, the Jews which 
came down from Jerusalem stood round about, 
and laid many and grievous complaints against 
Paul, which they could not prove. While he 
answered for himself, Neither against the law 
of the Jews, neither against the temple, nor 
yet against Caesar, have I offended anything 
at all. But Festus, willing to do the Jews a 
pleasure, answered Paul, and said, Wilt thou 
go up to Jerusalem, and there be judged of 
these things before me”? (v. 7-9.) Where- 
fore he too gratifies the Jews, the whole 
people, and the city. Such being the case, 
Paul terrifies him also, using a human weapon 
for his defence. “Then said Paul, I stand at 
Czsar’s judgment seat, where I ought to be 
judged; to the Jews have I done no wrong, as 
thou very well knowest. For if I be an 
offender, or have committed anything worthy 
of death, I refuse not to die: but if there be 
none of these things whereof these accuse me, 
no man may deliver me unto them. I appeal 
unto Cesar.” (v. 10-11.) Some one might 
say, How is it, that having been told, “Thou 
must also bear witness of Me in Rome,” (ch. 
xxiii, 11), he, as if unbelieving, did this? 
God forbid: nay, he did it, because he so 
strongly believed. For it would have been a 
tempting of God to be bold on account of that 
declaration, and to cast himself into number- 
less dangers, and to say: “Let us see if God 
is able even thus to deliver me.” But not so 
does Paul; no, he does his part, all that in 
him lies, committing the whole to God. 
Quietly also he reproves the governor: for, 
“Tf, says he, I am an offender, thou doest 
well: but if not, why dost thou give me up?” 
“‘No man,” he says, “may sacrifice me.” He 
put him in fear, so that even if he wished, he 
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could not sacrifice him to them; while also as 
an excuse to them he had Paul’s appeal to 
allege. “Then Festus, when he had con- 
ferred with the council, answered, Hast thou 
appealed unto Cesar? unto Caesar shalt thou 
go. And after certain days king Agrippa and 
Bernice came unto Cesarea to salute Festus.” 
(v. 12, 13.) Observe, he communicates the 
matter to Agrippa, so that there should be 
other hearers once more, both the king, and 
the army, and Bernice. Thereupon a speech 
in his exculpation. “And when they had 
been there many days, Festus declared Paul’s 
cause unto the king, saying, There is a certain 
man left in bonds by Felix: about whom, 
when I was at Jerusalem, the chief priests and 
the elders of the Jews informed me, desiring 
to have judgment against him. To whom I 
answered, It is not the manner of the Romans 
to deliver any man to die, before that he 
which is accused have the accusers face to 
face, and have license to answer for himself 
concerning the crime laid against him. 
Therefore, when they were come hither, with- 
out any delay on the morrow I sat on the 
judgment seat, and commanded the man to 
be brought forth. Against whom when the 
accusers stood up, they brought none accusa- 
tion of such things as I supposed: but had 
certain questions against him of their own 
superstition, and of one Jesus, which was 
dead, whom Paul affirmed to be alive. And 
because I doubted of such manner of ques- 
tions, I asked him whether be would go to 
Jerusalem, and there be judged of these 
matters. But when Paul had appealed to be 
reserved unto the hearing of Augustus, I 
commanded him to be kept till I might send 
him to Cesar. Then Agrippa said unto Fes- 
tus, I would also hear the man myself. To- 
morrow, said he, thou shalt hear him.”  (v. 
14-22.) And observe a crimination of the 
Jews, not from Paul, but also from the govern- 
or. “ Desiring,” he says, “to have judgment 
against him.” To whom TI said, to their 
shame, that “it is not the manner of the 
Romans,” before giving an opportunity to 
speak for himself, “to sacrifice a man.” But 
I did give him (such opportunity), and I 
found no fault in him. ‘“ Because I doubted,” 
says he, of “such manner of questions: he 
casts a veil also over his own wrong. Then 
the other desires tosee him. (4) But let us 
look again at what has been said,! 


(Recapitulation.) ‘ And when Felix,” etc. 





1 This formula is placed by C and mod. text just before the 
text ‘‘ Go thy way,”’ etc., v. 25, as if what is said of the wife 
also hearing, etc., related to the hearing before Agrippa and 
his wife Bernice. 








(v. 22.) Observe on all occasions how the 
governors try to keep off from themselves the 
annoyance of the Jews, and are eften com- 
pelled to act contrary to justice, and seek 
pretexts for deferring: for of course it was 
not from ignorance that he deferred the cause, 
but knowing it. And his wife also hears, 
together with the governor. (v. 24.) This 
seems to me to show great honor. For he 
would not have brought his wife to be present 
with him at the hearing, but that he thought 
great things of him. It seems to me that she 
also longed for this. And observe how Paul 
immediately discourses not only about faith, nor 
about remission of sins, but also about prac- 
tical points of duty. ‘Go thy way,” he says, 
“for this time: when I have a convenient 
season, I will call for thee.” (v. 25.) Observe 
his hardness of heart: hearing such things, 
“he hoped that he should receive money from 
him!” (v. 26.) And not only so, but even 
after conversing with him—for it was: towards 
the end of his government—he left him 
bound, “ willing to show the Jews a pleasure” 
(v. 27): so that he not only coveted money, 
but also glory. How, O wretch, canst thou 
look for money from a man who preaches the 
contrary? SBut that he did not get it, is evi- 
dent from his leaving him bound; he would 
have loosed him, had he received it. “ Of tem- 
perance,” it says, he reasoned ; but the other 
was hankering to receive money from him who 
discoursed these things! And to ask, indeed 
he did not dare: for such is wickedness: but 
he hoped it. “And when two years were 
completed,” etc., so that it was but natural 
that he showed them a pleasure, as he had 
been so long governor there. “Now when 
Festus was come into the province,” etc. 
(ch. xxv. 1, 2.) At the very beginning, the 
priests came to him, who would not have hesi- 
tated to go even to Czsarea, unless he had 
been seen immediately coming up, since im- 
mediately on his arrival they come to him. 
And he spends ten days,? in order, I suppose, 
to be open to those who wished to corrupt 
him with bribes. But Paul was in the prison. 
“They besought him,” it says, “that he would 
send for him:” why did they desire it as a 
favor, if he was deserving of death? But thus 
their plotting became evident even to him, so 
that discoursing of it (to Agrippa), he’ says, 
“desiring to have judgment against him.” 
They wanted to induce him to pass sentence 
now immediately, being afraid of Paul’s tongue. 
What are ye afraid of? What are ye in 





2 Mod. text “ And having gone down in Czes 
And i area, he spends 
ten days.” _ Which is evidently false, but so Edd. fe it.— 
wore eyyevérbar, seemingly, ‘to give them an opportunity of 
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such a hurry? In fact, that expression, “ that 
he should be kept”! (v. 4), shows this. Does 
he want to escape? “Let them therefore,” 
he says, “which among you are able, accuse 
him.” (v. 5.) Again accusers, again at 
Cesarea, again Paul is brought forth. And 
having come, immediately “he sat on the 
judgment-seat ” (v. 6); with all his haste: 
they so drove, so hurried him. While as yet 
he had not got acquainted with the Jews, nor 
experienced the honor paid to him by them, he 
answered rightly: but now that he had been 
in Jerusalem ten days, he too wants to pleas- 
ure them (by sacrificing Paul to them): then, 
also to deceive Paul, “ Wilt thou,” says he, 
“be judged there of these things by me?” 
(v.9.) Iam not giving thee up to them—but 
this was the fact—and he leaves the point to 
his own choice, that by this mark of respect 
he might get him to yield: since his was 
the sentence,? and it would have been too 
barefaced, when he had been convicted of 
nothing here, to take him back thither. “ But 
Paul said, At Czsar’s tribunal am I standing,” 
etc. (v. 10): he did not say, I will not, lest 
he should make the judge more vehement, but 
(here) again is his great boldness: They cast 
me out once for all, themselves, and by this 
they think to condemn me, by their showing 
that I have offended against Czesar: at his 
bar I choose to be judged, at the bar of the 
injured person himself. ‘To the Jews have 
I done no wrong, as thou also very well 
knowest.” Here now he reproved him, that 
he too wished to sacrifice him to the Jews: 
then, -on the other hand, he relaxes (the stern- 
ness of) his speech: “if then I be an offender, 
or have committed anything worthy of death, 
I refuse not to die.” I utter sentence against 
myself. - For along with boldness of speech 
there must be also justness of cause, so as to 
abash (the hearer). “ But if there be nothing 
in the things whereof these accuse me, no 
man ”—however he may wish it—“no man 
may sacrifice me to please them.” He said, 
not, I am not worthy of death, nor, I am worthy 
to be acquitted, but, Iam ready to take my 
trial before Cesar. At the same time too, 
remembering the dream, he was the more 
confident to appeal. (ch. xxiii. 11.) And he 





1 7d, ‘‘ PbvAdrrecOar;”’ this seems to refer to xxiii. 35: in v. 4, 
the expression is typetc@ar. Perhaps Chrys. said, ‘“‘ He was 
safe in custody, for Felix had ordered him ¢vAarreo@ar, and 
there he was still. Then what needs this fresh order that he 
should typetoGac? Heis not attempting to escape, is he? It 
shows the spirit of the governor: ‘we have him safe; come 
down and accuse him.’ ”’ 

2 éredy Hv Kai » ardpacis, Mod. text and Sav. omit the kai, 
Ben, éreudy et Hv arodacis, with no authority of Mss. We have 
marked the clause as corrupt. Possibly, xaAy mpddacis is 
latent in the words, with the sense ‘‘since some handsome 

retext was necessary ’’ (or the like): or, perhaps, émevd) Kai 
capos| iv m andhacis, as comment upon the clause, Emi rod 
Byuaros Kaicapos éorus eipme. 
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said not, Thou (mayest not), but, neither any 
other man may sacrifice me, that it might be 
noaffronttohim. ‘Then Festus, when he had 
conferred with the council ”—do you observe 
how he seeks to gratify them? for this is favor 
—‘‘having conferred,” it says, ‘‘ with the coun- 
cil, he said, Hast thou appealed unto Cesar ? 
unto Cxsar shalt thou go.” (v. 12.) See how 
his trial is again lengthened out, and how 
the plot against him becomes an occasion for 
the preaching: so that with ease and in safe 
custody he should be taken away to Rome, ® 
with none to plot evil against him: for it was 
not the same thing his simply coming there, 
and his coming on such a cause. For, in fact 
this was what made the Jews come together 
there. (ch. xxvili. 17.) Then again, some 
time passes while he tarries at Jerusalem, that 
you may learn, that, though some time passed, 
the evil design against him prevails nothing, 
God not permitting it. But this king Agrippa, 
who was also a Herod, was a different Agrip- 
pa, after him of James’ time, so that this is 
the fourth (Herod). See how his enemies 
cooperate with him against their will. To 
make the audience large, Agrippa falls into a 
desire of hearing: and he does not simply 
hear, but with much parade. And see what a 
vindication (drodvyiav)! So writes Festus, ¢ 
and the ruthlessness of the Jews is openly 
made a show of : for when it is the governor 
that says these things, he is a witness above 
all suspicion : so that the Jews are condemned 
by him also. For, when all had pronounced 
sentence against them, then, and not sooner, 
God brings upon them the punishment. But 
observe: Lysias gave it against them, Felix 
against them, Festus against them—although 
he wished to gratify them®’—Agrippa against 
them. What further? The Pharisees—even 
they gave it against themselves. No evil, says 
Festus, “of such things as I supposed: no 
accusation did they bring against him.” (v. 
18.) And yet they did bring it: true, but they 
did not prove it: for their evil design and 
daring plot against him gave cause to surmise 
this, but the examination brought out noth- 
ing of the kind. “ And of one Jesus,” he says, 
“which was dead.” (v. 19.) He says natur- 
ally enough, “of one” (Jesus), as being a 
man in office, and not caring for these things. 


3 eis Ta “Iepooddvua all our Mss., and so Edd. without re- 
mark. Yet the sense plainly requires ets “Pamwyv, and in fact 
the Catena has preserved the true reading. In the next sen- 
tence, he seems to be commenting upon the mActovs ymepas of 
v. 14 to this effect: ‘‘ See how his cause is lengthened out by 
all these delays: the time (ten days) of Festus’ stay at Jerusa- 
lem ; then the second hearing ; now again, mAciovs nuépas: but 
for all this, his enemies are not able to effect their design. — 

4 Alluding to v. 26, 27 (which mod. text inserts here): i. e. 
“to this same effect Festus also writes, in his report to the 
Emperor,” 

5 For kal ot xapigéuevor avtois, Mss. and Edd. we restore 
from the Catena kairo. xapigopuevos avtots. 
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“ And not knowing, for my part, what to a 
v. 
20)—of course, it went beyond a judge’s 
hearing, the examining into these matters. If 
thou art ata loss, why dost thou drag him to 
Jerusalem ? But the other would not deign 
this: no, “To Cesar” (says he); as in fact 
it was touching Czesar that they accused him. 
Do you hear the appeal? hear the plotting of 
the Jews? hear their factious spirit? All 
these things provoked him to a desire (of hear- 
ing him): and he gives them the gratification, 
and Paul becomes more renowned. For such, 
as I said, are the ill designs (of enemies). 
Had not these things been so, none of these 
rulers would have deigned to hear him, none 
would have heard with such quietness and 
silence. And he seems indeed to be teaching, 
he seems to be making a defence; but he 
rather makes a public harangue with much 
orderliness. Then let us not think that ill 
designs against us are a grievous thing. 
So long as we do not make ill designs 
against ourselves, no one will be able 
to have ill designs against us: or rather, 
people may do this, but they do us no hurt; 


‘nay, even benefit us in the highest degree : for 


it rests with ourselves, whether we shall 
suffer evil, or not suffer evil. Lo! I testify, 
and proclaim with a loud voice, more piercing 
even than the sound of a trumpet—and were 
it possible to ascend on high and cry aloud, I 
would not shrink from doing it—him that is a 
Christian, none of all the human beings that 
inhabit the earth will have power to hurt. 
And why do I say, human beings? Not even 
the Evil Spirit himself, the tyrant, the Devil, 
can do this, unless the man injure himself ; be 
what it may that any one works, in vain he 
works it. For even as no human being could 
hurt an angel, if he were on earth, so neither 
can one human being hurt another human be- 
ing. But neither again will he himself be able 
to hurt another, so long as he is good. What 
then can be equal to this, when neither to be 
hurt is possible, nor to hurt another? For 
this thing is not less than the former, the not 
wishing to hurt another. Why, that man is a 
kind of angel, yea, like God. For such is God; 
only, He indeed (is such) by nature, but this 
man, by moral choice: neither to be hurt is 
possible (for either), nor to hurt another. But 
this thing, this “not possible,’ think not that 
it is for any want of power—for the contrary 
to this is want of power—no, I speak of 
the morally incompatible (rd avevdexrdv), For 
the (Divine) Nature is neither Itself suscep- 
tible of hurt, nor capable of hurting another: 
since this very thing in itself is a hurt. For 
in no other way do we hurt ourselves, than by 











hurting another, and our greatest sins become 
such from our doing injury to ourselves. So 
that for this reason also the Christian cannot 
be hurt, namely, because neither can he hurt. 
But how in hurting others we hurt ourselves, 
come, let us take this saying in hand for exam- 
ination in detail. Let a man wrong another, 
insult, overreach; whom then has he hurt? is 
it not himself first? This is plain to every one. 
For to the one, the damage is in money, to 
himself, it is in the soul; to destruction, and 
to punishment. Again, let another be envious: 
is it not himself he has injured? For such is 
the nature of injustice : to its own author first 
it does incalculable hurt. ‘‘ Yes,! but to 
another also?” ‘True, but nothing worth con- 
sidering: or rather, not even a little—nay, it 
even benefits him. For let there be,—as the 
whole matter lies most in these examples,—let 
there be some poor man, having but little pro- 
perty and (barely) provided with necessary 
food, * and another rich and wealthy, and hav- 
ing much power, and then let him take the poor 
man’s property, and strip him naked, and give 
him up to starvation, while he shall luxuriate 
in what he has unjustly taken from the other: 
not only has he not hurt that man at all—he 
has even benefited him, while himself he has 
not only not benefited, but even hurt. For 
how should it be otherwise? In the first 
place, harassed by an evil conscience, and day 
by day condemning himself and being con- 
demned by all men: and then, secondly, in 
the judgment to come. But the other, how is 
he benefited? Because to suffer ill and bear 
it nobly, is great gain: for it is a doing away 
of sins, this suffering of ill, it is a training to 
philosophy, it is a discipline of virtue. Let us 
see which of the two is in evil case, this man 
or that. For the one, if he be a*man of 
well-ordered mind, will bear it nobly : the other 
will be every day in a constant tremor and 
misgiving: which then is hurt, this man or 
that? . “ You talk idly,” say you: “for when 
a man has nothing to eat, and is forced to 
bewail himself and to feel himself very 
wretched, or comes and begs, and gets nothing, 
is not that a ruining of both soul and body?” 
No, it is you that talk idly: for I show facts in 
proof. For say, does none of the rich feel 
himself wretched? What then? Is poverty 
the cause of hiswretchedness? “ But he does 
not starve.” And what ofthat? The greater 
is the punishment, when having riches he does 

1°AAAG Kat & * GAA’ ovdéey akidmictov: ma es aose 
pvcedy, EAA eat Sgnat So B Cote A nee ke 

od, text—‘‘incalculable mischief, but little to another, or 
rather not even a little does it hurt, nay even benefits. But I 


have said nothing worthy of belief Ad’ o¥dev déiome v 
OTOoV el ; 
Well then, let there be,” etc. : tite 
. XPNHaTa Exwv OALya Kal Ths avayKaias evropav Tpopys, ETepos 
S€ mAovGtOs Kat euvtopos. So the Mss. and Edd. without comme 
ment. We assume it to be amopav. 
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this. For neither does wealth make a man 
strong-minded, nor poverty make him weak: 
otherwise none of those living in wealth would 
pass a wretched life, nor would any of those in 
poverty (not) curse his fate. But that yours 
is indeed the idle talk, I will make manifest to 
you from hence. Was Paul in poverty or in 
wealth? did he suffer hunger, or did he not? 


You may hear himself saying, “In hunger and 


thirst.” (2 Cor. xi. 27.). Did the prophets 
suffer hunger, or did they not? They too 
had a hard time of it. “ Again, you fetch up 
Paul to me, again the prophets, some ten or 
twenty men.” But whence shall I bring 
examples? “Show me from the many some 
who bear ills nobly.” But? the rare is ever 
such : however, if you will, let us examine the 
matter as it is in itself. Let us see whose is 
the greater and sharper care, whose the more 
easy to be borne. The one is solicitous about 
his necessary food, the other about numberless 
matters, freed from that care. The rich man 
is not afraid on the score of hunger, but he is 
afraid about other things: oftentimes for his 
very life. The poor man is not free from anx- 
iety about food, but he is free from other anx- 
ieties, he has safety, has quietness, has security. 

If to injure another is not an evil, but a 
good, wherefore are we ashamed? wherefore 
do we cover our faces? Wherefore, being 
reproached, are we vexed and disconcerted ? 
If the being injured is not a good thing, 
wherefore do we pride ourselves, and glory 
in the thing, and justify ourselves on its 
account? Would you learn how this is better 
than that? Observe those who are in the 


’ one condition, and those who are in the other. 


Wherefore are laws? Wherefore are courts 
of justice? Wherefore punishments? Is it 
not, on account of those men, as being dis- 
eased and unsound? But the pleasure lies 
great, you will say. Let us not speak of the 
future: let us look into the present. What is 
worse than a man who is under such a sus- 
picion as this? what more precarious ? what 
more unsound ? is he not always in a state of 
shipwreck? Even if he do any just thing, he 
is not credited, condemned as he is by all on 
account of his power (of injuring): for in all 
who dwell with him he has accusers: he 
cannot enjoy friendship: for none would 
readily choose to become the friend of a man 
who has such a character, for fear of becom- 
ing implicated with him in the opinion held of 
him. As if he were a wild beast, all men 
turn away from him; as from a pest, a foe, a 
man-slayer, and an enemy of nature, so they 
shrink from the unjust man. If he who has 
wronged another happen to be brought into a 





1 "A\Aa Td omdvoy ael ToLodvTov. One would expect “AAAa 
A : z Aare : 
omaviov aet TO ToLovTOV.— Mod, text adds, Kat oAtyot ou KaAot. 
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court of justice, he does not even need an. 
accuser, his character condemns him in place 
of any accuser. Not so he who is injured ; 
he has all men to take his part, to condole 
with him, to stretch out the hand of help: he 
stands on safe ground. If to injure another 
be a good and a safe thing, let any one con- 
fess that he is unjust: but if he dares not do 
this, why then does he pursue it as a good 
thing? But let us see in our own persons, if 
this same be done there, what evils come of 
it: (I mean,) if any of the parts or functions 
within us having overstepped its proper 
bounds, grasp at the office of some other. 
For let the spleen, if it will, have left its 
proper place, and seize on the part belonging 
to some other organ along with its own, is not 
this disease? The moisture within us, let it 
fill every place, is it not dropsy and gout ?? is 
not this to ruin itself, along with the other? 
Again, let the bile seek for a wide room, and 
let the blood be diffused throughout every 
part. But how is it in the soul with anger, 
lust, and all the rest, if the food exceed its 
proper measure? Again in the body, if the 
eye wish to take in more, or to see more than 
is allotted to it, or admit a greater light than 
is proper. But if, when the light is good, yet 
the eye is ruined, if it choose to see more 
than is right : consider what it must be in the 
case of an evil thing. If the ear take ina 
(too) loud voice, the sense is stunned: the 
mind, if it reason about things above itself, it 
is overpowered: and whatever is in excess, 
mars all. For this is rieovegia, the wanting to 
have more than what is marked off and 
allotted. So tco in respect of money; when 
we will needs put upon (us) more burdens 
(than is meet), although we do not perceive it, 
to our sore hurt we are nourishing within our- 
selves a wild beast; much having, yet much 
wanting, numberless the cares we entangle 
ourselves withal, many the handles we furnish 
the devil against ourselves. In the case of 
the rich, however, the devil has not even need 
of labor, so surely do their very concerns of 
business of themselves ruin them. Wherefore 
I beseech you to abstain from the lust of 
these things, that we may be enabled to 
escape the snares of the evil one, and having 
taken hold of virtue, to attain unto the good 
things eternal, through the grace and mercy of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the 
Father and the Holy Ghost together be glory 
forever. Amen. 





2 Kai modadyia; ovxi éauvTov ouvdvedBerpe jer’ Exetvou;  XoAH 
mad evpuxwpiav Cyteitw. Mod. text ‘‘is not this dropsy? per 
éxeivov 7 xoAn kK. T, A. and below éav vmepBH TO péETpov, ovxt 
éauTov cuvdrepberpe; oTw Kai n Tpopy. adding, “if it be taken 
beyond what can be digested, it involves the body in diseases. 
For whence comes the gout? whence the paralyzing and com- 
motion of the body? Is it not from the immediate quantity of 
aliments? Again in the body,” etc. 
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ACTS XXV. 23. 


“And on the morrow, when Agrippa was come, and 
Bernice with great pomp, and was entered into the 
place of hearing, with the chief captains, and prin- 
cipal men of the city, at Festus’ commandment 
Paul was brought forth. 


SEE what an audience is gathered together 
for Paul. Having collected all his guards, 
the governor is come, and the king, and the 
tribunes, “‘ with the principal men,” it says, 
“of the city.” Then Paul being brought 
forth, see how he is proclaimed as conqueror, 
Festus himself acquits him from the charges, 
for what says Festus? “And Festus said, 
King Agrippa, and all men which are here 
present with us, ye see this man, about whom 
all the multitude of the Jews have dealt with 
me, both at Jerusalem, and also here, crying 
that he ought not to live any longer. But 
when I found that he had committed nothing 
worthy of death, and that he himself hath 
appealed to Augustus, I have determined to 
send him. Of whom I have no certain thing 
to write unto my lord. Wherefore I have 
brought him forth before you, and especially 
before thee, O king Agrippa, that, after exam- 
ination had, I might have somewhat to write. 
For it seemeth to me unreasonable to send a 
prisoner, and not withal to signify the crimes 
laid against him.” (v. 24-27.) Mark how he 
accuses them, while he acquits him. O what 
an abundance of justifications! After all 
these repeated examinations, the governor 
finds not how he may condemn him. They 
said he was worthy of death. On this account 
he said also: ‘When I found,” says he “ that 
he had committed nothing worthy of death.— 
Of whom I have no certain thing to write to 
my lord.” ‘This too is a proof of Paul’s spot- 
lessness, that the judge found nothing to say 
concerning him. ‘‘ Therefore I have brought 
him forth,” he says, “before you. For it 
seemeth to me unreasonable to send a pris- 
oner, and not withal to signify the crime laid 
against him.” Such were the great straits 
into which the Jews brought themselves and 
their rulers! What then? ‘Agrippa said to 
Paul, Thou art permitted to speak for thy- 
self.” (ch. xxvi.1.) From his great desire to 
hear, the king permits him to speak. But 
Paul speaks out forthwith with boldness, not 





flattering, but for this reason saying that he is 
happy, namely, because (Agrippa) knew all. 
‘Then Paul stretched forth the hand, and 
answered for himself. I think myself happy, 
king Agrippa, because I shall answer for my- 
self this day before thee touching all the 
things whereof I am accused of the Jews. 
Especially because I know thee to be expert 
in all questions which are among the Jews: 
wherefore I beseech thee to hear me 
patiently.” (v. 2,3.) And yet, had he been 
conscious of guilt, he should have feared at 
being tried in the presence of one who knew 
all the facts: but this is a mark ofa clear 
conscience, not to shrink from a judge who 
has an accurate knowledge of the circum- 
stances, but even to rejoice, and to call him- 
self happy. “I beseech thee,” he says, “to 
hear me patiently.” Since he is about to 
lengthen out his speech, and to say something 
about himself, on this account, he premises an 
entreaty, and (then) says: ‘“ My manner of 
life from my youth, which was at the first 
among mine own nation at Jerusalem, know 
all the Jews: which knew me from the begin- 
ning, if they would testify, that after the most 
straitest sect of our religion I lived a Phar- 
isee.” (v. 4, 5.) Then how should I have 
become a seditious person, who when young 
was (thus) testified of by all? Then too from 
his sect: ‘‘ after the most straitest sect,” says 
he, “of our religion I lived.” ‘“ What then, if 
though the sect indeed be worthy of admira- 
tion, thou art evil?” Touching this also I 
call all to witness—touching my life and con- 
versation. “And now I stand and am 
judged for the hope of the promise made of 
God unto our fathers: unto which promise 
our twelve tribes, instantly serving God day 
and night, hope to come. For which hope’s 
sake, king Agrippa, I am accused of the Jews. 
Why should it be thought a thing incredible 
with you, that God should raise the dead?” 
(v. 6-8.) Two arguments he lays down for 
the Resurrection : one, the argument from the 
prophets: and he does not bring forward any 
prophet (in particular,) but the doctrine itself 
as held by the Jews: the other and stronger 
one, the argument from the facts—(especially 
from this,) that Christ Himself held discourse 
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with him. And he lays the ground for this 
by (other) arguments, relating accurately his 
former madness. Then too, with high com- 
mendation of the Jews, he says, “Night and 
day,” says he, “serving (God) look to attain 
unto.” So that even if I had not been of 
unblemished life, it is not for this (doctrine) 
that I ought to be brought to trial :—*“ for 
which hope, king Agrippa, Iam accused of 
the Jews.” And then anothér argument: 
“Why should it be thought a thing incredible 
with you, that God should raise the dead?” 
Since, if such an opinion had not existed, if 
they had not been brought up in these dog- 
mas, but they were now for the first time 
brought in, perhaps’ some one might not have 
received the saying. Then he tells, how he 
persecuted: this also helps the proof: and 
he brings forward the chief priests as wit- 
nesses, and the “strange cities,” and that he 
heard Him saying to him, “It is hard for 
thee to kick against the pricks,’ and shows 
the mercifulness of God, that, though being 
persecuted He appeared (to men), and did 
that benefit not to me only, but also sent me 
as teacher to others: and shows also the 
prophecy, now come to pass, which he then 
heard, “ Delivering thee from the people, and 
from the Gentiles, unto whom I send thee.” 
Showing all this, he says: “I verily thought 
with myself, that I ought to do many things 
contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Which thing I also did in Jerusalem: and 
many of the saints did I shut up in prison, 
having received authority from the chief 
priests; and when they were put to death, I 
gave my voice against them. And I pun- 
ished them oft in every synagogue, and com- 
pelled them to blaspheme ; and being exceed- 
ingly mad against them, I persecuted them 
even unto strange cities. Whereupon as I 
went to Damascus with authority and com- 
mission from the chief priests, at midday, O 
king, I saw in the way a light from heaven, 
above the brightness of the sun, shining 
round about me and them which journeyed 
with me. And when we were all fallen to the 
earth, I heard a voice speaking unto me, and 
saying in the Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou Me? it is hard for thee to 
kick against the pricks. And I said, Who art 
Thou, Lord? And he said, I am Jesus whom 
thou persecutest; but rise, and stand upon 
thy feet: for I have appeared unto thee for 
this purpose, to make thee a minister and a 
witness both of these things which thou hast 
seen, and of those things in the which I will 
appear unto thee: delivering thee from the 





1 Old text omits tows, and puts it as a question, ‘‘Who 
would not have received the saying ? 
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people, and from the Gentiles, unto whom 
now I send thee, to open their eyes, and to 
turn them from darkness to light, and from 
the power of Satan unto God, that they may 
receive forgiveness of sins (v. 9-18):—observe ” 
how mildly he discourses—God, he says, 
said (this) to me, “that they may receive 
forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among 
them which are sanctified by faith that is 
in Me.” By these things, says he, I was 
persuaded, by this vision He drew me to 
Himself, and so persuaded me, that I made 
no delay. ‘Whereupon, O king Agrippa, I 
was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision : 
but showed first unto them of Damascus, and 
at Jerusalem, and throughout all the coasts of 
Judea, and then to the Gentiles, that they 
should repent and turn to God, and do works 
meet for repentance.” (v.19, 20.) I there- 
fore, who instructed others also concerning 
the most excellent way of living, how should I 
myself have become the author of sedition 
and contention? “For these causes the Jews 
caught me in the temple, and went about to 
kill me. Having therefore obtained help of 
God, I continue unto this day, witnessing 
both to small and great, saying none other 
things than those which the prophets and 
Moses did say should come.” (vy. 21, 22.) 
See how free from flattery his speech is, and 
how he ascribes the whole to God. Then his 
boldness—but neither do I now desist: and 
the sure grounds—for it is from the prophets 
that I urge the question, ‘‘ Whether the 
Christ was to suffer: then* the Resurrection 
and the promise, ‘ Whether He, as the first 
to rise from the dead, should show light unto 
the people and to the Gentiles.” (v. 23.) 
Festus saw the boldness, and what says he? 
For Paul was all along addressing himself to 
the king—he was in a manner annoyed, ‘ and 
says to him, “Thou art beside thyself, Paul :” 
for, “while he thus discoursed, Festus said 
with a loud voice, Paul, thou art beside thy- 
self: much learning doth make thee mad.” 
(v. 24.) What then says Paul? With gentle- 
ness, ‘I am not mad,” says he, ‘‘ most noble 
Festus; but speak forth the words of truth 


2 This is the comment on “forgiveness of sins:”’ the 
émverkes consisting in the not enlarging upon the greatness and 
aggravation of their sins. In the Mss. and Edd. this is placed 
at the end of v. 18, and then, ‘‘God said to me, I have 
appeared to thee,’’ and the rest repeated to ‘‘ forgiveness of 
sins, 

3 Mod. text ‘‘ Whether He (as) first to rise from the dead 
should declare light: as if he had said, Christ as the first that 
rose dieth no more.”’ It is manifest from the declaring this 
to all, that they also (have to) expect it for themselves. Then 
Festus seeing the boldness, since he all along addressed him- 
self to the king, not once ceasing to look full towards him, 
was as annoyed (#omep émadé tc), and says, ‘‘ Thou art mad, 
Paul.’’ And that he says this in annoyance (or passion), hear 
from what follows. ‘‘ And as he thus discoursed,” etc, 

4 donep éxabé tr. This is explained in the Recapitulation: 
“ with a loud voice—otrw Ouvjov Fv Kal opyis.”” 
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and soberness.” (v. 25.) Then too he gives 
him to understand why, turning from him, he 
addressed his speech to the king: “For the 
king knoweth of these things, before whom 
also I speak freely: for I am persuaded that 
none of these things are hidden from him: 
for this thing was not done in a corner.” 
(v. 26.) He shows, that (the king) knows all 
perfectly; at the same time, all but saying to 
the Jews, And ye indeed ought to have known 
these things—for this is the meaning of that 
which he adds, “ For this thing was not done 
in a corner. And Agrippa, said to Paul, 
‘Ev ddiyw thou persuadest me to be a Chris- 
‘'tian.” What is é dam?! “Within a little, 
mapa uxpdv. ‘*And Paul said, I could pray to 
God,” kat év dAtyw Kal év TOAAG, (that is) “I could 
pray to God,” for my part, not “‘in little” 
(but “in much”): he does not simply pray, 
he prays (not briefly, but) with largeness— 
“that not only thou, but also all that hear me 
this day, were such as I am.”* Then he 


1 Old text: ‘‘'v. 27-29. Evéauny av, dyoiv, éywye ovn ev 
OAtyw, Ti éoTL; mapa mixpdv. Kat ovx admAws evxeTar adAG Kai 
émuteTaméevws. From the Recapitulation it appears that Chrys. 
supposes that Paul, as an tdwrys, i. e. not conversant with the 
elegancies of Greek style, ov« évéynoev ti eotiv Ev oAtyp adn’ 
évoutoev OTe €& OACyou. did not perceive what Agrippa’s phrase 
meant (viz. as here explained, apa uuxpdv), but supposed it to 
be the same as éé oA‘/yov,”’ ** With little ado ’’—i. e. thou makest 
short work to persuade me, as if this were an easy thing, to 
be done in brief: therefore Paul answers, Be it in little, or be 
it in much, I could pray to God, with no brief_and hasty 
prayer, but émurerayévws, much and earnestly.—For kai ovx 
amAws, we read kai év moAA@: ovx a. and transpose ti éoruy év 
OAly» ; Tapa jutxpov, to its fitting place. Mod. text ovx ev 
oAly»: TouvTésTL, mixpdv, Omitting mapa, meaning this as the 
explanation of St. Paul’s evé. év oACyw. Of the Edd., Commel. 
Sav. Ben. give mapa, and so Par. Ben. 2, who however rejects 
the ovk. 

* The correct interpretation of v. 28, 2g depends upon the 
ff. points: (t) Whether the remark of Agrippa is sincere or 
ironical, (2) Whether the true text in v. 29 is év moAA@ or év 
wepadw. (3) What noun, if any, is to be supplied with the 
adjectives 6Atyp and meyddAw (or moAd@). Regarding the first 
question, the considerations in favor of the view that Agrip- 
pa’s remark is zvonzcal are (a) the frivolous character of the 
man, (4) the current use of Chrzst7an among Jews and Romans 
as a term of reproach and contempt. Touching the second 
point, we find that peydAw is favored by 8 A.B, Syr. Copt. 
Aram. Vulg., as against G. H. for moAA@. The former read- 
ing is adopted by Tischendorf, Lachmann, Meyer, Westcott 
and Hort, and most modern critics, and the evidence in its 
favor may be considered decisive. Whether any noun is to 
be supplied to oAcy» and weydAw (as most) or not (as Meyer) is 
not important. In any case the sense must be completed. 
What do “‘in little” and ‘‘in great” mean? The sense may 
be completed by supplying (a) the idea of time—‘‘in a little 
time,’’ i.e. almost. In this case, év weyaAw would have to be 
rendered ‘‘ wholly” or ‘‘altogether,’”’ a meaning which év 
weyaAw cannot well convey. Another rendering which might 
be derived from supplying the idea of time—differing but 
slightly from the foregoing—would be: ‘‘in a little time thou 
art persuading me!”’ i. e. dost thou think so soon to persuade 
me? and Paul replies: “ Whether in a little time or in a long 
time—whether soon or late—I could wish,” etc. The first inter- 
pretation lays emphasis upon the state of Agrippa’s mind— 
persuaded a/imost—persuaded altogether; the second upon the 
element of time required to accomplish the persuasion (ironi- 
cally spoken of). b) The idea of labor, trouble or argument 
may be supplied thus: ‘‘ Easily—with few words—or with 
littie trouble—thou persuaded me!” and Paul's answer is: 
Whether with little (labor) or with much, I would to God that,” 
etc. This view we prefer, because, (a) it harmonizes best 
with the natural meaning of ev MeyaAw which (if the true read- 
ing) requires aking both phrases in a quantitative sense. 
(6) It is favored by the evidently zronzcaZ character of Agrip- 

a’s remark. Thére is no ground for the opinion of Chrys, 
followed by Calvin) that év oAcyw is used in different senses in 
the language of Agrippa and Paul, much less for the idea that 


Paul did not understand what ev oA(y» meant !—G. B. S. 





adds, ‘except these bonds;” and yet it was 
matter of glory; true, but looking to their 
notion of it, therefore says he, “ except these 
bonds.” (v. 27-29.) 


(Recapitulation.) | “ And on the morrow,” 
etc. (v. 23.) The Jews desisted ever since 
Paul exercised his right of appeal.” Then 
also for him the theatre becomes a splendid 
one: “with great pomp” they were present. 
“And Festus said,” etc.. “The, whole 
multitude of the Jews—” not some of them 
only, and others not so—‘ both at Jerusalem, 
and also here,” they said “that he ought not 
to live any longer.” (v. 24.) “And I hav- 
ing found,” etc. It shows that he did right 
in appealing to Czsar. For if* though they 
had no great matter to allege against him, yet 
those (at Jerusalem) were mad against him, 
with good reason may he go to Cesar. 
“That after examination had by you,” he 
says, “‘I may get somewhat to write.” Observe 
how the matter is repeatedly put to the test. 
The Jews therefore may thank themselves for 
this vindication * (of Paul), which would come 
to the ears of those also who were at Rome. 
See how they become the unwilling heralds 
both of their own wickedness and of Paul’s 
virtue, even to the emperor himself: so that 
Paul was carried away (to Rome) with more 
renown than if he had gone thither without 
bonds: for not as an impostor and a deceiver, 
after so many judges had acquitted him, was 
he now carried thither. Quit therefore of 
all charges,® among those with whom he was 
bred and born, and not only so, (but) thus 
free from all suspicion, he makes his appear- 
ance at. Rome. . “Then, Paul) etesanen. 





2 “Anéornoav Aourdy ol "I. TH adéoer xpnoamevov éxeivov A. B. 
(C. has lost a leaf here). Mod. text épéce, Cat. "Eméorncav 
AouTov ot “Il rH ehéoer Xpyoapevor exeivov. If this be the true 
reading, it should seem to belong to wav ro mA. t&v "Iové., viz. 

concerning whom all the multitude of the Jews besought 
me:’ the Jews thereupon had set upon him, using his, 
Festus’ permission.’ But ameor. and épéoe. give a better 
sense as comment on v. 23, i. e. “‘ No mention now of the Jews 
—they had left him, when he had made his appeal.”—Then, 
MeTa moAAHS pavt. (mod. text adds 6 BactAcis Kal) av Td TAROOS 
Tov ‘I, rapyoav ovx ot wév ot Se ov. Which is not true, for it 
could not be said that’all the Jews were present at this hear- 
ing before Agrippa. We read pera m. 6. mapfoav, Then 
from vy. 24, ‘trav 7d TAROOs”” sc. eveTuXOY (LOL, 

3 Ei yap ovdéy pév elyov Seuvov cimerv. i. e. ‘As far as 
the matter of accusation was concerned, he knew that 
he had nothing to fear: éketvor 68& é€ueunveray, but the 
people yonder (at Jerusalem) were mad against him: therefore 
ElKOTWS Em e€kelvov épxeTat, NO wonder he is for going to 
Ceesar,”’ 

* The amodoyia is Festus’ written report of the hearings 
before him, which would be sent to Rome, and would at once 
peel to Paul’s innocence, and to the malignity of the 

8 Idvra roivyy amodvaduevos, not as Ben. ‘‘ omnibus ergo 
relictis, apud quos natus, etc.” but in the sense of the phrase 
amodverbar (éykAjpara) which is frequent in Chrys. That is, 

the consequence is that Paul makes his first appearance at 
Rome, not merely as one who has cleared himself of all 
charges brought against him at home, but, after these 
repeated examinations, clear from all suspicion.’’—Below olare 
KUPLWY OVK OVTMY TOV KaTadiKagovTwY avTéy . the sense intended 


may be, ‘‘ seeing they were not his jud i i 
feat aan ea seth y judges, even if they wished 
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xxvi. 1-3.) And he said not, Why is this? 
once for all I have appealed to Caesar: I 
have been tried many times: when will there 
be anend of this? but what did he? Again 
he is ready to render an account, and that, 
before the man who was the best informed on 
the subject; and with much boldness, seeing 
they were not his judges to condemn him: 
but still, though they were not his judges, 
since that declaration was in force, “ Unto 
Cesar shalt thou go, he renders an account 
and gives full answers, “touching all the 
things,” and not merely on one and another 
here and there. They accuse me of sedition, 
accuse me of heresy, accuse me that I have 
profaned the temple: “touching all these 
things I answer for myself:” now that these 
are not things in accordance with my ways, 
my accusers themselves are witnesses: “ my 
manner of life from my youth,” etc. (v. 4.) 
which is what he says on a former occasion 
“Being a zealot.” (ch. xxii. 3.) And when 
the whole people was present, then he chal- 
lenges their testimony: not? before the trib- 
unal, but before Lysias, and again here, when 
more were present: whereas in that hearing 
there needed not much vindication of himself, 
since Lysias’ letter exculpated him. ‘‘ Know 
all the Jews,” he says, “which knew me from 
the beginning.” And he does not say what 
kind of life his was, but leaves it to their own 
conscience, and lays the whole stress on his 
sect, as he would not have chosen that sect, 
if he had been a man of evil disposition and 
bad character (rovypic Kal p0xOnp6c). “ But, for 
this hope” (Mss. aud Edd. aipécewc) he says, 
Buistaudand amjudged.” (v..6, 7.) | This 
hope is ‘honored among themselves also, be- 
cause of this they pray, because of this they 
worship, that unto this they may attain: this 
same do I show forth. Why then, it is act- 
ing like madmen, to be doing all things for 
the sake“of attaining to this, and yet to per- 
secute him who believes in the same. “I 
indeed thought with myself,” that is, I deter- 
mined, “to do many things contrary to the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth.” (v. 9.) I was 
not one of Christ’s disciples : among those who 
fought against Him, was I. Whence also he 
is a witness who has a right to be believed, 
because he, a man who was doing numberless 
things, makes war on the believers, persuad- 
ing them to blaspheme, stirring up all against 
them, cities, rulers, and by himself doing all 





1 Mod. text “But not before the tribunal of Lysias alone 
does he this, but also before Festus, and again here.’’ Ben. 
cites the old text only to condemn it. Inconsiderately: for 
it was in the hearing émt Avoiov xxii. 3-5. (Lysias had no 
“‘tribunal’’) and here, that St. Paul thus challenged the 
testimony of the Jews: not before Felix, which is what is 
meant by éxet, still less before Festus. 














this of his own accord, was thus suddenly 
changed. Then again the witnesses, those 
who were with him: next. he shows what just 
cause he had to be persuaded, both from the 
light, and from the prophets, and from the re- 
sults, and from the things which have now 
taken place. See accordingly, how both from 
the prophets, and from these particulars, he con- 
firms the proof to them. For that he may not 
seem to be broaching some novelty, although he 
had great things to say, yet he again takes ref- 
uge with the prophets, and puts this as a ques- 
tion for discussion.2 Now this had a stronger 
claim upon belief, as having actually come to 
pass: but since he alone saw (Christ), he 
again fetches proof of it from the prophets. 
And see how he does not discourse alike 
in the court of justice, and in the assembly 
(of his own people); there indeed he says, 
“ye slew Him:” but here no such thing, that 
he might not kindle their anger more: but 


he shows the same thing, by saying, 
“Whether the Christ was to suffer.” He so 
frees them from accusations: for the 


prophets, he says, say this. Therefore re- 
ceive ye also the rest. Since he has men- 
tioned the vison, he then without fear goes 
on to speak also of the good wrought by it. 
“To turn them from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God. For to 
this end have I appeared unto thee” (v. 16- 
18), not to punish, but to make thee an 
Apostle. He shows the evils which possess 
unbelievers, “Satan, darkness;” the good 
things belonging to believers, light, God, 
“the inheritance of the saints. Whereupon, 
O king Agrippa,’ ete, (v.19, 20.) "He mat 
only exhorts them to repent, but also to show 
forth a life worthy of admiration. And see 
how everywhere the Gentiles are admitted 
into connection with the people (Israel): for 
those who were present were of the Gentiles. 
“Testifying,” he says, “both to great and 
small,” (v.22) that is, both to distinguished 
and undistinguished. This is also for the 
soldiers. Observe: having left the post of 
defendant, he took up that of teacher—and 
therefore also it is that Festus says to him, 
“Thou art beside thyself”—but then, that 
he may not seem to be himself the teacher, he 
brings in the prophets, and Moses: ‘“ Whether 
the Christ was to suffer, whether He as 
the first to rise from the dead should show 
light both to the people, and to the Gentiles.” 





2 Kat TovTO wégov TiOnot. The innovator not understanding 
the phrase, and its reference to Ei ra@yrbs 0 Xproros etc., sub- 
stitutes, ‘‘ And puts their (words) in the midst.’-—The mean- 
ing is: ‘‘ He had greater things to say than what the prophets 
had said:’’ he could say, ‘‘ The Christ whom ye slew is risen, 
for I have seen Him: but instead of this, he put it as a subject 
for discussion, Did the prophets teach that the Christ was to 
suffer and to rise again ?”’ 
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(v. 23.) “And Festus said with a loud voice” 
—in such anger and displeasure (did he 
speak)—“ Paul, thou art beside thyself.” 
What then said Paul? “I am not mad,” etc. 
“For this thing,” he says, “was not done in 
a corner.” (v, 25, 26.) Here he speaks of the 
Cross, of the Resurrection: that the doctrine 
was come to every part of the world. “ King 
Agrippa,” he says, “ believest thou ”—he does 
not say, the Resurrection, but—“ the 
prophets?” (v..27.) Then he forestalls 
him, and says: “I know that thou believest.” 
"Ep daly (i. €. within a little,) “almost thou 
persuadeth me to bea Christian.”  (v. 28.) 
Paul did not understand what the phrase 
év dalyy meant: he thought it meant é€ ddcyou 
(i. e. with little cost or trouble), wherefore 
also he answers (as) to this: so unlearned 
was he.1 And he said not, I do not wish 
(that), but, “I pray that not only thou, but 
also all that hear.” Mark how free from 
flattery his speech is.—“ TI pray that this day 
they may be all such as I am, except these 
bonds.” (v. 29.) He, the man that glories 
in his bonds, that puts them forth as a golden 
chain, deprecates them for these men: for 
they were as yet too weak in their minds, and 
it was rather in condescension that he so 
spake. For what could be better than those 
bonds which always in his Epistles he prefers 
(to all things else), saying, “ Paul, a prisoner 
of Jesus Christ:” (Eph. iii. 1) and again, 
“On this account I am bound with this chain ” 
(Acts xxviii. 20), “but the word of God is 
not bound;” and, “Even unto bonds, as an 
evil-doer.” (2 Tim. ii. 9.) The punishment 
was twofold. For if indeed he had been so 
bound, as with a view to his good, the thing 
would have carried with it some consolation : 
but now (he is bound) both “as an evil-doer,” 
and as with a view to very ill consequences ; 
yet for none of these things cared he. 2 

Such is a soul winged with heavenly love. 
For if those who cherish the foul (earthly 
passion which men call) love, think nothing 
either glorious or precious, but those things 
alone which tend to gratify their lust, they 





1 See above, p. 310, note ,and.* Yet some modern commen- 
tators assert that év oA¢yw cannot mean, as Chrys. says, mapa 
puxpov: that this sense requires 6A‘yov, or ddcyou Seiv, or map 
oAtyov: so that, in their view, Chrysostom’s remark ovttws 
iévaTns Hv would be quite out of place.—In the next sentence ov 
BovAouat, all our Mss. and Edd. But Ben. renders it without 
the negative, At zon dzxit, Vellem. 

2 He is commenting upon 2 Tim. ii. 9. ‘I suffer trouble as 
an evil-doer even unto bonds.’ To others, this might seem 
a twofold aggravation: both that he was treated as a male- 
factor, and that his destruction was intended. For if indeed 
he was put in bonds ws ém’ ayé0w, the thing bore its comfort 
with it, and such was the case to him, but not in their inten- 
tion ; which was, that he should be in chains kat @s kaxovpyos 
kal os emi toils Sewots. Of the Mss. A. C. have ws émi rots 
Sevvots GAAOVSs' GAN’ ovdevds ToOUTwWY éeppdvTigev. B. aAovs and so 
mod. text. But aAdovs seems to be only the abbreviation of 
the following aAd’ ovdevos,. 











think both glorious and honorable, and their 
mistress is everything to them; much more 
do those, who have been taken captive by 
this heavenly love, think nothing of the cost 
(ra émitiia). But if we do not understand 
what I am saying, it is no marvel, while we 
are unskilled in this Divine Wisdom. For if 
any one be caught with the fire of Christ’s 
love, he becomes such as a man would 
become who dwelt alone upon the earth, so 
utterly careless is he for glory or disgrace: 
but just as if he dwelt alone, he would care 
for nothing, no more does he in this case. 
As for trials, he so despises them, both 
scourges and imprisonments, as though the 
body in which he suffers these things were 
another’s and not his own; or as though he 
had got a body made of adamant: while as 
for the sweet things of this life, he so laughs 
them to scorn, is so insensible to them, as we 
are insensible of dead bodies, being ourselves 
dead. He is as far from being taken captive 
by any passion, as the gold refined in the fire 
and purified is free from alloy. For even as 
flies would not dart into the midst of a flame, 
but fly from it, so the passions dare not even 
to come near this man. Would that I could 
bring forward examples of all this from 
among ourselves: but since we are at a loss 
for such, we must needs betake ourselves to 
this same Paul. Observe him then, how he 
felt towards the whole world. “The world 
is crucified unto me,” he says, “and I unto 
the world” (Gal. vi. 14): I am dead to the 
world, and the world is dead to me. And 
again: ‘It is no longer I that live, but Christ 
liveth in me.” (ib. ii. 20.) And, to show 
you that he was as it were in solitude, and so 
looked upon the things present, hear himself 
saying, “While we look not at the things 
which are seen, but at the things which are 
not seen.” (2 Cor. iv. 18.) What sayest 
thou? Answer me. And yet what thou 
sayest is the contrary; thou seest the things 
invisible, and the visible thou seest not. 
Such eyes as thou hadst gotten, such are the 
eyes which are given by Christ: for as these 
bodily eyes see indeed the things that are 
seen, but things unseen they see not: so 
those (heavenly eyes) do the contrary: none 
that beholds the invisible things, beholds the’ 
visible: no one beholding the things seen, 
beholds the invisible. Or is not this the case 
with us also? For when having turned our 
mind inwards we think of any of the unseen 
things, our views become raised above the 








8 Mod. text adds, ““To sa i 
fod. 4 y this, belongs to Paul only: 
as ee mee are far removed from him as the hoaveate 
m the earth, to hide our faces, so that we dz 
ac ah ces, dare not even to 
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things on earth.! Let us despise glory : let 
us be willing to be laughed at rather than to 
be praised. For he indeed who is laughed at 
is nothing hurt: but he who is praised is 
much hurt. Let us not think much of those 
things which terrify men, but as we do in the 
case of children, this let us do here: namely, 
if we see any one terrifying children, we do 
not hold that man in admiration: since in 
fact whoever does frighten, only frightens 
children; for were it a man, he could not 
frighten him. Just as those who frighten 
(children in sport), do this either by drawing 
up their eyelids, or by otherwise distorting 
their face, but with the eye looking naturally 
and mild they would not be able to do this: 
so these others do this, by distorting their 
mental vision (8 dloparikov THC dvavoiac ). So 
that of a mild man and beautiful in soul 
nobody would be afraid; on the contrary, we 
all respect him, honor and venerate him. 
See ye not, how the man who causes terror is 
also an object of hatred and abhorrence to 
us all? For of those things which are only 
able to terrify what do we not turn away 
from? Is it not so with wild beasts, with 
sounds, with sights, with places, with the air, 
such as darkness? Let us not therefore 
think it a great thing, if men fear us. For, 
in the first place, no man indeed is fright- 
ened at us: and, secondly, it is no great thing 
(if they were). Virtue is a great good: and 
see how great. However wretched we may 
deem the things by means of which it con- 
sists, yet we admire virtue itself, and count 
them blessed (that have it). For who would 
not count the patient sufferer blessed, 
although poverty and such like things seem 
to be wretched? When therefore it shines 
forth through those things which seem to be 
wretched, see how surpassingly great this is! 
Thinkest thou much, O man, because thou art 
in power? And what sort of power? say, 
was it conferred by appointment? (If so,) 
of men thou hast received power: appoint 
thyself to it from within. For the ruler is not 
he who is so called, but he who is really so. 
For as a king could not make a physician or 
an orator, so neither can he make a ruler: 
since it is not the (imperial) letters nor the 
name that makes a ruler. For, if you will, let 
any man build a medicine-shop, let him also 
have pupils, let him have instruments too and 
drugs, and let him visit those who are sick: 
are these things sufficient to make a physi- 
cian? By no means: but there is need of art, 
and without that, not only do these things 





profit nothing, but they even hurt: since it 
were better that he who is not a physician 


should not even possess medicines. He that 
possesses them not, neither saves. nor 
destroys: but he that possesses them, de- 


stroys, if he knows not how to use them: 
since the healing power is not only in the 
nature of the medicines, but also in the art of 
the person applying them: where this is not, 
allis marred. Such also is the ruler: he has 
for instruments, his voice, anger, execu-~ 
tioners, banishments, honors, gifts, and 
praises; he has also for medicines, the law; 
has also for his patients, men; for a place to 
practise in, the court of justice; for pupils, 
he has the soldiers: if then he know not the 
science of healing, all these profit him 
nothing. The judge is a physician of souls, 
not of bodies: but if this art of healing the 
bodies needs so much care, much more that 
of healing the soul, since the soul is of more 
importance than the body. Then not the mere 
having the name of ruler is to be a ruler: 
since others also are called by great names: as 
Paul, Peter, James, and John: but the names 
do not make them that which they are called, 
as neither does my name make me (to be that 
which John was); I bear indeed the same 
name with that blessed man, but I am not the 
same thing (dudvepoc, ob pi ovvdvomoc), I am 
not John, but am called so. In the same way 
they are not rulers, but are called so. But 
those others are rulers even without these 
adjuncts, just as also a physician, though he 
may, not actually practise his science, yet if 
he have it in his soul, he is a physician. 
Those are rulers, who bear rule over them- 
selves. For there are these four things, ? soul, 
family ; city, world: and the things form a re- 
gular progression (60@ mpofaiver). He therefore 
that is to superintend a family, and order it 
well, must first bring his own soul into order ; 
for it is his family: but if he cannot order 
his own family, where there is but one soul, 
where he himself is master, where -he is 
always along with himself, how shall he order 
others? He that is able to regulate his own 
soul, and makes the one part to rule, the other. 
to be subject, this man will be able to regu- 
late a family also: but he that can do this 
by a family, can do it by a city also: and if by 
a city, then also by the world. But if he can- 
not do this for his own soul, how then shall 
he be able to do it for the world? These 
things have been spoken by me, that we may 
not be excited about offices of rule; that we 
may know what ruling is: for this (which is 








1 peréwpor Tav evepyerov Huiy yivorTat ai overs. Unable to 
discover any meaning in this, (Ben. szddines nobis sunt - 
operationum oculz), we conjecture Twv emuyewy, 





2 Mss. and Edd., tpia yap raité éeore Wvyxy (only F. has 
Wux7): “there are for the soul these three subjects,”—Below, 
Mss, and Edd. oixodomecy for oikovopmecv. 
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so called) is not ruling, but a mere object of 
derision, mere slavery, and many other names 
one might call it by. Tell me, what is pro- 
per to aruler? is it not to help one’s sub- 
jects, and to do them good? What then, if 
this be not the case? how shall he help 
others, who has not helped himself? he who 
has numberless tyrannies of the passions in 
his own soul, how shall he root out those of 
others? Again, with respect to “luxury” or 
delightful living : the true luxury or delight is 
not this (which is so called), but quite another 
thing. For as we have shown that the ruler 
is not he who is so called, but another (who 
has something more than the name), so the 
person who lives indeed in delight is another 
sort of person (than he whom we so describe). 
_ For “luxury” or delightful living seems 
indeed to be, the enjoying pleasure and the 
gratifying the belly: yet it is not this thing, 
but the contrary: it is, to have a soul worthy 
of admiration, and to be in astate of pleas- 
ure. For let there be a man eating, drink- 
ing, and wantoning ; then let him suffer cares 
and loss of spirits: can this man be said to 
be in a state of delight? Therefore, it is not 
eating and drinking, it is the being in pleasure, 
that makes true luxury or delightful living. 
Let there be a man who gets only dry bread, 
and let him be filled with gladness: is not 
this pleasure? Well then, it is the true lux- 
ury. Let us see then, to whom this befalls— 
whether to the rich, or to those who are not 
rich? Neither to the one part altogether, 
nor to the other, but to those who so order 
‘their own souls, that they may not have many 
grounds for sorrows. And where is such a 








life as this to be found? for I see you all 
eager and wishing to hear what this life is 
which has no sorrows. Well then, ‘let this be 
acknowledged first by you, that this is pleas- 
ure, this the true luxury, to have no sorrow to 
cause annoyance; and ask not of me meats, 
and wine, and sauces, and silken robes, and a 
sumptuous table. But if I shall show that 
apart from all these such a life as that is 
present (within our reach), then welcome 
thou this pleasure, and this life: for the most 
part of painful things happen to us from our 
not calculating things as we ought. Who 
then will have the most sorrows—he that 
cares for none of these things, or he that 
cares for them? He that fears changes, or 
he that does not fear? He that is in dread 
of jealousy, of envy, of false accusations, of 
plottings, of destruction, or he that stands 
aloof from these fears? He that wants many 
things, or he that wants nothing? He that 
is a slave to masters without number, or he 
that is a slave tonone? He that has need of 
many things, or he that is free? He that has 
one lord to fear, or he that fears despots 
innumerable? Well then, greater is the 
pleasure here. This then let us pursue, and 
not be excited about the things present: but 
let us laugh to scorn all the pomp of life, and 
everywhere practise moderation, that we may 
be enabled so to pass through this life, that 
it may be without pain, and to attain unto the 
good things promised, through the grace and 
mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom 
to the Father and the Holy Ghost together be 
glory, might, honor, now and ever, world 
without end. Amen. 





HOMILY Lit: 


ACTS XXVI. 30-32. 


* And when he had thus spoken, the king rose up, and 
the governor, and Bernice, and they that sat 
with them: and when they were gone aside, they 
talked between themselves, saying, This man 
doeth nothing worthy of death or of bonds. 
Then said Agrippa unto Festus, This man 
might have been set at liberty, if he had not 
appealed unto Czesar.”’ 


SEE how again also they pass sentence in his 
favor, and after having said, ‘ Thou art be- 
side thyself,” (v. 24) they acquit him, as un- 
deserving not only of death, but also of 
bonds, and indeed would have released him 
entirely, if he had not appealed to, Cesar. 
But this was done providentially, that he 





should also depart with bonds. ‘Unto 
bonds,” he says, “as an evil doer.” (1 Tim. ii. 
9.) For if his Lord “was reckoned among 
the transgressors” (Mark xv. 28), much 
more he: but as the Lord did not share with 
them in their character, so neither did Paul. 
For in this is seen the marvellous thing, the 
being mixed up with such, and yet receiving 
no harm from them. “And when it was 
determined that we should sail into Italy, 
they delivered Paul and certain other prison- 
ers unto one named Julius, a centurion of 
Augustus’ band. And entering intoa ship of 
Adramyttium, we launched, meaning to sail 
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by the coasts of Asia; one Aristarchus, a 
Macedonian of Thessalonica, being with us. 
And the next day we touched at Sidon.” 
(ch. xxvii. 1-3.) See how far Aristarchus 
also accompanies Paul. To good and useful 
purpose is Aristarchus present, as he would 
take back the report of all to Macedonia. 
“And Julius courteously entreated Paul, and 
gave him liberty to go unto his friends to 
refresh himself. Julius gave Paul liberty,” it 
Says, acting “courteously, that he might 
refresh himself ;” as it was but natural that 
he should be much the worse from his bonds, 
and the fear, and the being dragged hither 
and thither. See how the writer does not 
hide this either, that Paul wished “ to refresh 
himself. And when we had launched from 
thence, we sailed under Cyprus, because the 
winds were contrary.” (v. 4.) Again trials, 
again contrary winds. 
the saints is thus interwoven throughout : 
escaped from the court of justice, they fall in 
with shipwreck and storm. ‘And when we 
had sailed over the sea of Cilicia and Pam- 
phylia, we came to Myra, a city of Lycia. 
And there the centurion found a ship of 
Alexandria sailing into Italy; and he put us 
therein.” (v. 5,6.) ‘A ship of Alexandria,” 
it says. It is likely that both those (in the 
former ship) would bear to Asia the report of 
what had befallen Paul, and that these! 
would do the same in Lycia. See how God 
does not innovate or change the order of 
nature; but suffers them to sail into the unfav- 
orable winds. But even so the miracle is 
wrought. That they may sail safely, He did 
not let them go out in the (open) sea, but 
they always sailed near the land. “ And 
when we had sailed slowly many days, and 
scarce were come over against Cnidus, the 
wind not suffering us, we sailed under Crete, 
over against Salmone; and, hardly passing it, 
came unto a place which is called The fair 
havens; nigh whereunto was the city of 
Lasea. Now when much time was spent, and 
when sailing was now dangerous, because the 
fast was now already past, Paul admonished 
meme} (vy. 7=9:) By~ “the. fast” -here, I 
suppose he means that of the Jews.* For 
they departed thence a long time after the 
Pentecost, so that it was much about mid- 
winter that they arrived at the coasts of 
Crete. And this too was no slight miracle, 
that they also should be saved on his account. 





1 Kai rovrovs, meaning perhaps those who remained at 
Myra. 

z The fast referred to was that which occurred on the great 
day of atonement (Lev. xxiii, 27) i. e. on the tenth of the 
seventh month (Tisri). This would be about the end of Sep- 
tember, after the autumnal equinox, when navigation was 
considered dangerous.—G. B. S. 





See how the life of 








“Paul admonished them, and said unto them, 
Sirs, I perceive that this voyage will be with 
hurt and much damage, not only of the lading 
and ship, but also of our lives. Nevertheless 
the centurion believed the master and the 
owner of the ship, more than those things 
which were spoken by Paul. And because 
the haven was not commodious to winter in, 
the more part advised to depart thence also, 
if by any means they might attain to Phenice, 
and there to winter; which is an haven of 
Crete, and lieth toward the southwest and 
northwest. And when the south wind blew 
softly, supposing that they had obtained their 
purpose, loosing thence, they sailed close to 
Crete. But not long after there arose against 
ita tempestuous wind, called Euroclydon.f 
And when the ship was caught, and could not 
bear up into the wind, we let her drive” 
(R. V. “were driven.”) (v. 10-15.) Paul 
therefore advised them to remain, and he 
foretells what would come of it: but they, 
being in a hurry, and being prevented by the 
place, wished to winter at Phenice. Mark 
then the providential ordering of the events: 
first indeed, ‘‘when the south wind blew 
softly, supposing they had obtained their pur- 
pose,” they loosed the vessel, and came 
forth; then when the wind bore down upon 
them, they gave way to it driving them, and 
were with difficulty saved, “And running 
under a certain island which is called Clauda, 
we had much work to come by the boat: 
which when they had taken up, they used 
helps, undergirding the ship; and, fearing 
lest they should fall into the quicksands, ¢ 
strake sail,§ and so were driven. And we 
being exceedingly tossed with a tempest, the 
next day they lightened the ship; and the 
third day we cast out with our own hands the 
tackling of the ship. And when neither sun 
nor stars in many days appeared, and no 
small tempest lay on us, all hope that we 





+ Preponderant authority favors the reading evpaxvAwv from 
edpos, the S. E. wind and the Latin Agu7lo,a N. wind (so 8, B* 
A.Vulgate Erasmus Mill, Bengel, Oishausen, Hackett, Tischen- 
dorf, Lachmann, Tregelles, Westcott and Hort, R.V.) If evpo- 
kAvdwv is read, it is disputed whether the first part of the word 
is edpos (Alford, Gloag, Howson,) or evpvs, broad. Meyer de- 
fends the latter reading, on the ground that the phrase 0 caAov- 
sevos requires that the word évp. denote a zame and not merely 
the direction of the wind and that it is easier to suppose that 
this reading should be modified into the former than the re- 
verse, Alford supposes that evpaxvAwy was the name of the 
wind, which the Giese sailors did not understand and pro- 
nounced evpokAvdwy. Meyer’s argument is inadequate, and the 
ea iy favor the reading evpaxAvowy with the meaning, 

. E. wind, a signification, moreover, which answers all the 
conditions of the narrative. (See Bib. Dict. sd voce.)—G.B.S. 

¢ Rather, ‘‘on the Syrtis” (eis thy Svptiv.) There were 
two shoals on the coast of Africa, called by this name, the 
Syrtis Major and the Syrtis Minor. The former to the S. W. 
of Crete is the one here referred to.—G. B.S. 

. V. “they lowered the gear’’ (cxevos), The word 
oxevos—utensil, implement—is in itself indefinite and must be 
understood from the context. It has here been taken to mean 
“‘anchor;’’ ‘‘mast’’ (Olshausen) ; ‘sail’? (Meyer, Lechler, 
Hackett, A. V.); ‘‘ gear,” meaning the ropes and topsails in 
order to set the ship in a direction off shore.—G. B. S. 
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should be saved was then taken away. But 
after long abstinence Paul stood forth in the 
midst of them, and said, Sirs, ye should have 
hearkened unto me, and not have loosed from 
Crete, and to have gained thise harm and 
loss.” (v. 16-21.) Then after so great a 
storm he does not speak as insultingly over 
them, but as wishing that at any rate he 
might be believed for the future. Wherefore 
also he alleges what had taken place for a 
testimony of the truth of what was about to 
be said by him. “And now I exhort you to 
be of good cheer: for there shall be no loss 
or any man’s life among you, but of the ship. 
For there stood by me this night the angel of 
God, whose I am, and whom I serve, saying, 
Fear not, Paul; thou must be brought before 
Caesar: and, lo God hath given thee all them 
that sail with thee, Wherefore, sirs, be of 
good cheer, for I believe God, that it shall 
be even as it was told me. Howbeit we 
must be cast upon a certain island.” (v. 22- 
26.) And he foretells two things; both that 
they must be cast upon an island, and that 
though the ship would be lost, those who were 
in it should be saved—which thing he spoke 
not of conjecture, but of prophecy—and that 
he “must be brought before Cesar.” But 
this that he says, “God hath given thee all,” 
is not spoken boastfully, but in the wish to 
win those who were sailing in the ship: for 
(he spoke thus), not that they might feel 
themselves bound to him, but that they might 
believe what he was saying. “God hath 
given thee; ” as much (as to say), They are 
worthy indeed of death, since they would not 
listen to thee: however, this is done out of 
favor to thee. “But when the fourteenth 
night was come, as we were driven up and 
down in Adria, about midnight the shipmen 
deemed that they drew near to some country ; 
and sounded, and found it twenty fathoms ; 
and when they had gone a little further, they 
sounded again, and found it fifteen fathoms. 
Then fearing lest they should have fallen 
upon rocks, they cast four anchors out of the 
stern, and wished for the day. And as the ship- 
men were about to flee out of the ship, when 
they had let down the boat into the sea, under 
color as though they would have cast anchors 
out of the foreship, Paul said to the centurion 
and to the soldiers, Except these abide in the 
ship, ye cannot be saved. Then the soldiers 
cut off the ropes of the boat, and let her fall 
off.” (v. 27-32.) The sailors however, were 
about to escape, having no faith in what was 
said: but the centurion does believe Paul, 
For he says, If these flee, “ye cannot be 
saved :” so saying, not on this account, but 
that he might restrain them, and the prophecy 











might not fall to the ground. See how as in 
a church they are instructed by the calmness 
of Paul’s behavior, how he saved them out of 
the very midst of the dangers. And it is of 
providential ordering that Paul is disbelieved, 
that after proof of the facts, he might be be- 
lieved: which accordingly was the case. 
And he exhorts them again to take some 
meat, and they do as he bids them, and he 
takes some first, to persuade them not by 
word, but also by act, that the storm did them 
no harm, but rather was a benefit to their 
souls. ““‘And while the day was coming on, 
Paul besought them all to take meat, saying, 
This day is the fourteenth day that ye have 
tarried and continued fasting having taken 
nothing.” (v. 33.) (8) And how, say you, 
did they go without food, having taken noth- 
ing? how did they bear it ?, Their fear pos- 
sessed them, and did not let them fall intoa 
desire of food, being, as they were, at the 
point of extreme jeopardy; (/) but they had 
no care for food. “Wherefore I pray you 
to take some meat: for this is for your 
health: for there shall not an hair fall from 
the head of any of you. And when he had 
thus spoken, he took bread, and gave thanks 
to God in presence of them all: and when 
he had broken it, he began to eat. Then 
were they all of good cheer, and they also 
took some meat,” (v. 34-36) seeing that 
there was no question about their lives being 
saved. (d@) “And we were in all in the ship 
two hundred threescore and sixteen souls. 
And when they had eaten enough, they light- 
ened the ship, and cast out the wheat into the 
sea. And when it was day, they knew not 
the land: but they discovered a certain creek 
with. a shore, into the which they were 
minded, if it were possible, to thrust in the 
ship. And when they had taken up the 
anchors, they committed themselves unto the 
sea, and loosed the rudder bands, and hoisted 
up the mainsail to the wind, and made toward 





1 The confusion here has arisen from the scribe’s taking the 
four last portions a, c, e, g, i. €. 4, 5, 6, 7, and inserting be- 
tween them the first three 4, 4, d, but in the order 4, d, /,i. e. 
I, 3,2: so that the confused order becomes 4, (1), 5, (3). 6, (2), 
7. The texts also needed to be redistributed. four Mss. A, 
C, omit all the latter part d, e, 4, ¢: so that B and Cat. are the 
authorities here followed for the old text. (of N. we have no 
collation).—In (/), for dre ob mepi THY WuxXav avTdv byTos TOD 
Adyou which we have referred to, ‘‘ Then were they of good 
cheer,” viz. because they believed Paul’s assurance that their 
lives were safe, mod. text substitutes ‘(they had no care for 
food,) dre ov TEpt THY TUX6VTWY SvTOS TOD KLVSvov.”” In (Z), “ Kar- 
€LXOV, ' TOUS Olakas TH TVEOVCR SdvTes, the meaning seems to be, 
they bore right down (upon the shore), letting the rudder-han- 
dles go, so that the wind was right astern: méAAakts yap ovx 
ovTw movova.v, for oftentimes they steer not so, but more or 
less transverse to the line of the wind. Karédepov 7d oxedos, 7. 
€. Ta .oTia ; what this can mean, we do not understand: but 
above in v. 17, old text has yaddcavtes Td ckedos for XA, TH 
lotia hence we read here karefépovto (yaAdacavtes, or some 
such word) 7d oxevos, 7. €. Ta i.—For éyxomrouevns THs pvmNS 
we read with the Catena éyk. ths mpvurys. 
tutes eyxomrovres (Sav. tos) Tod mvevaros THY pymyr. 
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shore.” (v. 37-41.) ‘They made towards 
shore,” having given the rudder-handles to the 
wind: for oftentimes they do it not in this 
way. ‘They were borne along, having loosed 
the rigging, i. e. the sails. ‘ And falling into 
a place where two seas met, they ran the ship 
aground; and the forepart stuck fast, and 
remained unmovable, but. the hinder part 
was broken with the violence of the waves; ” 
for when there is a strong wind, this is the 
consequence, the stern bearing the brunt (of 
the storm). (@) “And the soldiers’ counsel 
was to kill the prisoners, lest any of them 
should swim out, and escape.” (v. 42.) 
Again the devil tries to hinder the prophecy, 
and they had a mind to kill some, but the cen- 
turion suffered them not, that he might save 
Paul, so much was. the centurion attached to 
him. “But the centurion, willing to save 
Paul, kept them from their purpose; and 
commanded that they which could swim 
should cast themselves first into the sea, and 
get to land: and the rest, some on boards, 
and some on broken pieces of the ship. And 
$o it came to pass, that they escaped all safe 
to land.” (v.43, 44.) ‘ And when they were 
escaped, then they knew that the island was 
called Melita.” (ch. xxviii. 1.) Do you 
mark what good came of the storm? Why 
then it was no mark of their being forsaken, 
that the storm came upon them. (¢) Now 
this that happened was in consequence of the 
season of the year; but the wonder is greater, 
that at such a season they were saved from 
the midst of the dangers, both he, and for his 
sake the rest, (e) and this too in the Hadri- 
atic. There were two hundred and seventy- 
six souls in all: no small matter this also, if 
indeed they believed. The voyage was at an 
unseasonable time. (g) It is natural to sup- 
pose they would ask the reason why they were 
sailing, and would learn all. Nor was it for 
nothing that the voyage was so protracted ; it 
afforded Paul an opportunity for teaching. 


(Recapitulation.) And Paul says, “I per- 
ceive that (this voyage will be) with hurt and 
loss.” (v. 10.) And observe how unassuming 
the expression is. That he may not seem to 
prophesy, but to speak as of conjecture, “I 
perceive,” says he. For they would not have 
received it, had he said this at the outset. 
In fact he does prophesy on this former occa- 
sion, as he does afterward, and says (there), 
“The God whom I serve,” leading them on. 
Then how comes it that it was not “with 
loss” (of any) “of their lives?” It would 
have been so, but that God brought them safe 
through it. For as far as depended on the 
nature of the thing, they had perished, but 











God prevented it. Then, to show that it was 
not from conjecture that he so spake, the 
master of the ship said the contrary (v. 11), 
and he a man of experience in the matter : so 
far was it from being the case that Paul’s 
advice was given from conjecture. More- 
over, the place suggested this same (which 
the master said), ‘‘ being not commodious ;” 
and it was evident that from conjecture “ the 
more part advised” (v. 12) as they did, 
rather than Paul. Then, severe the storm 
(that ensued), deep the darkness: and that 
they may not forget, the vessel also goes to 
pieces, and the corn is flung out and all be- 
side, that they may not have it in their power 
after this to be shameless. For this is why 
the vessel goes to pieces, and? their souls are 
tightly braced. Moreover, both the storm 
and the darkness contributed not a little to 
his obtaining the hearing he did. Accord- 
ingly observe how the centurion does as he 
bids him, insomuch that he even let the boat 
go, and destroyed it. And if the sailors did 
not as yet comply with his bidding, yet after- 
wards they do so: for in fact this is a reck- 
less sort of people. (v. 13-20.) “Sirs, ye 
should have hearkened to me,” etc. (v. 21.) 
One is not likely to have a good reception, 
when he chides in the midst of calamity ; 
but * when he tells them what more there is 
(to come) of the calamity, and then predicts 
the good, then he is acceptable. Therefore 
he attacks them then first, when “all hope 
that they should be saved was taken away:” 
that none may say, Nothing has come of it. 
And their fear also bears witness. More- 
over, the place is a trying one, for it was in 
the Adriatic, and then their long abstinence. 
They were in the midst of death. It was 
now the fourteenth day that they were going 
without food, having taken nothing. ‘‘ Where- 
fore,” said he, “I pray you to take some 
meat: for this is for your health” (v. 34), 
that ye should eat, lest ye perish of hunger. 
Observe, his giving thanks after all that had 
happened strengthened them. For this 
showed an assured mind that they would be 
saved. (6) “Then were they all of good 
cheer, and they also took some meat.” (v. 36.) 
And not only so, but henceforth they so cast 
all their care upon Paul, that they even cast 


1 Kai émodiyyovrat avtav ai Woxat. Hom. in Matt. p. 60, 
A. émod. is applied to the action of salt in stopping corrup- 
tion; and ib. 167 B. Christians are the salt of the earth, wa 
emiapiyywev tovs Swappéovras. Here in a somewhat similar 
sense, ‘the vessel goes to pieces and their (dissolute) souls 
(which were in danger of going to pieces) are powerfully con- 
stricted, held in a close strain, braced to the uttermost.” 
Mod. text omits this, and for iva 4m Ad@wvTar—avarcxuvTety, Sub- 
stitutes, “‘ That they may not perish, the corn is thrown out 
and all the rest.’’—Below, aAd’ orav Kai ta mAelova A€yn THs 
cuudopas : mod. text absurdly substitutes wapatpexy: we 
insert after this the clause rére ta xpyoTa mpodéyer which our 
Mss. have below after kat 6 @dBos maptupet. 
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out the corn (v. 37), being so many. (@) 
Two hundred and seventy-six souls (v. 38): 
whence had they victuals?* (¢) See how 
they do their part as men, and how Paul does 
not forbid them. “And when it was day,” 
etc., “they loosed the rudder-bands.” (v. 39, 
40.) And the vessel goes to pieces in the 
_ daytime, that they may not be clean dis- 
solved with the terror: that you may see the 
prophecy brought out as fact. ‘And the 
soldiers’ counsel,” etc. (v. 42.) Do you 
mark that in this respect also they were given 
to Paul? since for his sake the centurion suf- 
fered them not to be slain. So confessedly 
wicked do those men seem to me to have 
been : insomuch that they would have chosen 
even to slay them: but some swam on shore, 
others were borne on boards, and they all 
were thus saved, and the prophecy received 
accomplishment ; (a prophecy,) although not 
solemn from length of time, since he did not 
deliver it a number of years before, but keep- 
ing close to the nature of the things them- 
selves: (still a prophecy it was,) for all was 
beyond the reach of hope. And (so) it was 
through themselves being saved that they 
learnt who Paul was. But some one may say: 
why did he not save the ship? That. they 
might perceive how great a danger they had 
escaped : and that the whole matter depended, 
not on the help of man, but on God’s hand 
saving them independently of a ship. So 
that righteous men, though they may be ina 
tempest, or on the sea, or in the deep, suffer 
nothing dreadful, but even save others to- 
gether with themselves. If (here was) a ship 
in danger and suffering wreck, and prisoners 
were saved for Paul’s sake, consider what a 
thing it is to have a holy man in a house: for 
many are the tempests which assail us also, 
tempests far more grievous than these (nat- 
ural ones), but He can also give? us to be 
delivered, if only we obey holy men as those 
(in the ship) did, if we do what they enjoin. 
For they are not simply saved, but themselves 
also contributed to other men’s believing 
(xiorw eioveycav). Though the holy man be in 
bonds, he does greater works than those who 
are free. And look how this was the case 
here. The free centurion stood in need of 
his bound prisoner: the skilful pilot was in 
want of him who was no pilot—nay rather, of 
him who was the true pilot. For he steered 
as pilot not a vessel of this (earthly) kind, 
but the Church of the whole world, having 





1 qoOev Ta ouTypecia eixov; i.e. what were they to subsist 
upon, having thrown out the rest of the corn? But they 
trusted Paul’s assurance for all. 

2 yapicacOar i. e. to the holy man, to be saved for his sake, 
in like manner as ‘* He gave (kexapiorac) to Paul them that 
sailed with him,”’ v. 24. 








learnt of Him Who is Lord also of the sea; 
(steered it,) not by the art of man, but by the 
wisdom of the Spirit. In this vessel are 
many shipwrecks, many waves, spirits of 
wickedness, “from within are fightings, from 
without are fears” (2 Cor. vii. 5): so that 
he was the true pilot. Look at our whole 
life: it is just such (as was this voyage). 
For at one time we meet with kindliness, at 
another with a tempest ; sometimes from our 
own want of counsel, sometimes from our 
idleness, we fall into numberless evils; from 
our not hearkening to Paul, when we are 
eager to go somewhither, where he bids us © 
not. For Paul is sailing even now with us, 
only not bound as he was then; he admon- 
ishes us even now, and says to those who are 
(sailing) on this sea, “take heed unto your- 
selves: for after my departing grievous 
wolves shall enter in among you” (Acts xx. 
29): and again, “In the last times perilous 
times shall come: and men shall be lovers of 
their own selves, lovers of money, boasters.” 
(2 Tim. iii, 2.) This is more grievous than 
all storms. Let us therefore abide where he 
bids us—in faith, in the safe haven: let us 
hearken unto him rather than to the pilot that 
is within us, that is, our own reason. Let us 
not straightway do just what this may sug- 
gest; not what the owner of the ship: no, 
but what Paul suggests: he has passed 
through many such tempests. Let us not 
learn (to our cost) by experience, but before 
the experience let us “avoid both harm and 
loss.” Hear what he says: “They that will 
be rich fall into temptation.” (1 Tim. vi. 9.) 
Let us therefore obey him; else, see what 
they suffered, because they did not take his 
counsel. And again he tells in another place 
what causes shipwrecks: ‘ Who,” he says, 
“have made shipwreck concerning the faith. 
But do thou continue in the things which thou 
hast learned and wast assured of.” (x Tim. i. 
19.) Let us obey Paul: though we be in the 
midst of a tempest, we shall surely be freed 
from the dangers: though we remain without 
food fourteen days, though hope of safety 
may have left us, though we be in darkness 
and mist, by doing his bidding, we shall be 
freed from the dangers. Let us think that 
the whole world is a ship, and in this the evil- 
doers and those who have numberless vices, 
some rulers, others guards, others just men, 
as Paul was, others prisoners, those bound by 
their sins : if then we do as Paul bids us, we 
perish not in our bonds, but are released from 
them: God will give us also to him. Or 
think you not that sins and passions are 
grievous bonds? for it is not the hands only 
that are bound, but the whole man, For tell 
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me, when any one possessed of much. money 
uses it not, nor spends it, but keeps it close, 
is he not bound more grievously than any 
prisoner by his miserliness, a bond that can- 
not be broken? What again, when a man 
gives himself up to (the belief in) Fate, is not 
he too bound with other fetters? What, when 
he gives himself up to observations (of 
times)? What, when to omens? are not 
these more grievous than all bonds? What 
again, when he gives himself up to an unrea- 
sonable lust and to love? Who shall break 
in pieces these bonds for you? There is 
need of God’s help that they may be loosed. 
But when there are both bonds and tempest, 
think how great is the amount of dangers. 
For which of them is not enough to destroy? 
The hunger, the tempest, the wickedness of 
those on board, the unfitness of the season ? 





But against all these, Paul’s glory stood its 
ground. So is it now: let us keep the saints 
near us, and there will be no tempest: or 
rather, though there be a tempest, there will 
be great calm and tranquillity, and freedom 
from dangers: since that widow had the saint 
for her friend, and the death of her child was 
_loosed, and she received back her son alive 
again. (1 Kings xvii. 17.) Where the feet 
of saints step, there will be nothing painful; 
and if such should happen, it is for proving 
us and for the greater glory of God. Accus- 
tom the floor of thy house to be trodden by 
such feet, and an evil spirit will not tread 
there. For as where a sweet odor is, there a 
bad odor will not find place: so where the 
holy unguent is, there the evil spirit is choked, 
and it gladdens those who are near it, it 
delights, it refreshes the soul. Where thorns 





are, there are wild beasts: where hospitality 
is, there are no thorns: for almsgiving having 
entered in, more keenly than any sickle it 
destroys the thorns, more violently than any 
fire. Be not thou afraid: (the wicked one) 
fears the tracks of saints, as foxes do lions. 
For “the righteous,” it says, “is as bold asa 
lion.” (Prov. xxviii. 1.) Let us bring these 
lions into our house, and all the wild beasts 
are put to flight, the lions not needing to roar, 
but simply to utter their voice. For not so 
much does the roaring of a lion put the wild 
beasts to flight, as the prayer of a righteous 
man puts to flight evil spirits: let him but 
speak, they cower. And where are such men 
now to be found, you will say? Everywhere, 
if we believe, if we seek, if we take pains. 


Where hast thou sought, tell me? When 
didst thou take this work in hand? When 
didst thou make this thy business? But if 


thou seekest not, marvel not that thou dost 
not find. For “he that seeketh findeth ” 
(Matt. vii. 7), not he that seeketh not. Lis- 
ten to those who live in deserts: away with 
thy gold and silver: (such holy men) are to 
be found in every part of the world. Though 
thou receive not such an one in thy house, 
yet go thou to him, live with the man, be at 
his dwelling-place, that thou mayest be able 
to obtain and enjoy his blessing. Fora great 
thing it is to receive a blessing from the 
saints : which let us be careful to obtain, that 
being helped by their prayers we may enjoy 
mercy from God, through the grace and loy- 
ing-kindness of His only-begotten Son, with 
Whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost 
together be glory, might, honor, now and 
ever, world without end. Amen. 





HOMIDYS LIL. 


ACTS XX. 1. 


“ And the barbarous people showed us no little kind- 
ness : for they kindled a fire, and received us every 
one, because of the present rain, and because of 
the cold. And when Paul had gathered a bundle 
of sticks, and laid them on the fire, there came a 
viper out of the heat, and fastened on his hand.” 


‘“‘ SHOWED,” he says, ‘“‘no little kindness to 
us—barbarians”’ (as they were *)—“ having 
kindled a fire: ” else it were of no use that 





* The Maltese, though undoubtedly civilized, were BapBapor 
in the Greek and Roman sense of speaking an unintelligible 
language (cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 11). The word might be appropri- 
ately rendered “foreigners.” The Maltese were of Phoenician 
descent and spoke a mixed dialect.—G. B. S. 


their lives be saved, if the wintry weather 
must destroy them, Then Paul having taken 
brushwood, laid it on the fire. See how active 
he is; observe how we nowhere find him do- 
ing miracles for the sake of doing them, but 
only upon emergency. Both during the storm 
when there was a cause he prophesied, not for 
the sake of prophesying, and here again in 
the first instance he lays on brushwood :— 
nothing for vain display, but (with a simple 
view) to their being preserved, and enjoying 
some warmth. Then a viper “fastened on 
his hand. And when the barbarians saw the 
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venomous beast hang on his hand, they said 
among themselves, No doubt this man is a 
murderer, whom, though he hath escaped the 
sea, yet vengeance suffereth not to live.” (v. 
4.) Well also was this permitted, that they 
should both see the thing and utter the 
thought, in order that, when the result en- 
sued, there might be no disbelieving the mur- 
acle. Observe their good feeling (towards 
the distressed), in saying this (not aloud, but) 
among themselves—observe (also) the natural 
judgment clearly expressed even among bar- 
barians, and how they do not condemn with- 
out assigning a reason. And these also 
behold, that they may wonder the more. 
“¢ And he shook off the beast into the fire, and 
felt no harm. Howbeit they looked when he 
should have swollen, or fallen down dead sud- 
denly: but after they had looked a great 
while, and saw no harm come to him, they 
changed their minds, and said that he was a 
god.” (v.5, 6.) They expected him, it says, to 
faJl down dead: and again, having seen that 
nothing of the kind happened to him, they 
said, He isa god. Again (viz. asin ch. xiv. 
11), another excess on the part of these men. 
“In the same quarters were possessions of 
the chief man of the island, whose name was 
Publius; who received us, and lodged us 
three days courteously. And it came to pass, 
that the father of Publius lay sick of a fever 
and of a bloody flux: to whom Paul entered 
in, and prayed, and laid his hands on him, and 
healed him.” (v. 7,8.) Behold again another 
hospitable man, Publius, who was both rich 
and of great possessions: he had _ seen 
nothing, but purely out of compassion for 
their misfortune, he received them, and took 
care of them. So that he was worthy to re- 
ceive kindness: wherefore Paul as a requital 
for his receiving them, “healed him. So 
when this was done, others also, which had 
diseases in the island, came, and were healed: 
who also honored us with many honors; and 
when we departed, they laded us with such 
things as were necessary” (v. 9, 10), both us 
and the rest. See how when they were quit 
of the storm, they did not become’ more neg- 
ligent, but what a liberal entertainment was 
given to them for Paul’s sake: and three 
months were they there, all of them provided 
with sustenance. See how all this is done for 
the sake of Paul, to the end that the prisoners 
should believe, and the soldiers, and the cen- 
turion. For if they were very stone, yet from 





1 Gucdeorépous yevouevous, i. e. the impression left on their 
minds by the storm was not suffered to wear out, when the 
danger was over. What happened on shore, Paul’s miracles, 
the kindness and honors shown them by the barbarians for 
Paul’s sake, all helped to keep them from relapsing into indif- 
ference. ’ 








the counsel they heard him giving, and from 
the prediction they had heard him making, 
and from the miracles they knew him to have 
wrought, and from the sustenance they by his 
means enjoyed, they must have got a very 
high notion of him. See, when the judgment 
is right, and not preoccupied by some passion, 
how immediately it gets right judgings, and 
gives sound verdicts. “And after three 
months we departed in a ship of Alexandria, 
which had wintered in the isle, whose sign 
was Castor and Pollux.* And landing at 
Syracuse, we tarried there three days, And 
from thence we fetched a compass, and came 
to Rhegium: and after one day the south 
wind blew, and we came the next day to 
Puteoli: where we found brethren, and were 
desired to tarry with them seven days: and 
so we went toward Rome. And from thence, 
when the brethren heard of us, they came to 
meet us as far as Appii forum, and the Three 
Taverns: whom when Paul saw, he thanked 
God, and took courage.” (v. 11-15.) Already 
the preaching has reached to Sicily: see how 
it has run through (even to those lands): at 
Puteoli also they found some: others also 
came to meet them. Such was the eagerness 
of the brethren, it nothing disconcerted them, 
that Paul was in bonds. But observe also 
how Paul himself also was affected after the 
manner of men. For it says, “he took cour- 
age, when he saw the brethren.” Although 
he had worked so many miracles, nevertheless 
even from sight he received an accession (of 
confidence). from this we learn, that he was 
both comforted after the manner of men, and 
the contrary. ‘ And when we came to Rome, 
Paul was suffered to dwell by himself with a 
soldier that kept him.” (v. 16.) Leave was 
given him to dwell by himself. No slight proof 
this also of his being held in much admiration: 
it is clear they did not number him among the 
rest. “And it came to pass, that after three 
days he called together them that were the 
chief of the Jews.” After three days he called 
the chief of the Jews, that their ears might not 
be preoccupied. And what had he in common 
with them? for they would not (else) have 
been like to accuse him. Nevertheless, it was 
not for this that he cared; it was for the 
teaching that he was concerned, and that what 
he had to say might not offend them. 


(Recapitulation.) “ And the barbarians,” etc. 
(v2) The Jews then, beholding all the 
many miracles they did, persecuted and _ har- 





* Or with the sign of the Dioscuri. The reference is to the 
ships zzs7gne, an image or picture of the divinities Castor and 
Pollux on the prow of the ship. In the current mythology 
they were the sons of Jupiter and Leda, and were regarded as 
the tutelary divinities of sailors.—G. B. S. 
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assed (Paul); but the barbarians, who had 
seen none, merely on the ground of his mis- 
fortune, were kind to him.—‘ No doubt,” say 
they, “this man is a murderer.” (v. 4). They 
do not simply pronounce their judgment, but 
say, “No doubt,” (i. e.) as any one may ‘see, 
“and vengeance,” say they, “suffereth him 
not to live.” Why then, they held also the 
doctrine of a Providence, and these barbarians 
were far more philosophic than the philoso- 
phers, who allow not the benefit of a Provi- 
dence to extend to things “ below the moon: ” 
whereas (these barbarians) suppose God to be 
present everywhere, and that although a 
(guilty) man may escape many (a danger), he 
will not escape in the end. And they do not 
assail him forthwith, but for- a time respect 
him on account of his misfortune: nor do they 
openly proclaim their surmise, but speak it 
“among themselves: a murderer;” for the 
bonds led them to suspect this. “They 
showed no small kindness,” and yet (some of 
them) were prisoners. Let those be ashamed 
that say, Do not do good to those in prison: let 
these barbarians shame us; for they knew not 
who these men were, but simply because they 
were in misfortune (they were kind): thus 
much they perceived, that they were human 
beings, and therefore they considered them 
to have a claim upon their humanity. “ And 
for a great while,” it says, “they expected 
that he would die.” (v. 6.) But when he 
shook his hand, and flung off the beast, then 
they saw and were astonished. And the mir- 
acle did not take place suddenly, but the men 
went by the length of time, “ after they had 
looked a great while,” so plainly was there no 
deceit, no haste here (cwvaprayg). “ Publius,” it 
says, “lodged them courteously” (v. 7): two 
hundred and seventy-six persons. Consider 
how great the gain of his hospitality: not as 
of necessity, not as unwilling, but as reckon- 
ing it a gain he lodged them for three days: 
thereafter having met with his requital, he 
naturally honored Paul much more, when the 
others also received healing. ‘Who also,” 
it says, “honored us with many honors” 
(v. 10): not that he received wages, God for- 
bid; but as it is written, “The workman is 
worthy of his meat. And when we departed, 
they laded us with such things as were neces- 
sary.” (Matt. x. 10.) It is plain that having 
thus received them, they also received the 
word of the preaching: for it is not to be 
supposed, that during an entire threé months 
they would have had all this kindness shown 
them,’ had these persons not believed strongly, 





1 ov yap av év Tpiuyvey TocovTw dieAéxOyocav a opddpa avtav 
muorevaavrwv. (Mod. text tooaita SvehéxOy.) This is evidently 
corrupt. The context requires (as we have given in the trans- 
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and herein exhibited the fruits (of their con- 
version): so that from this we may see a 
strong proof of the great number there was of 
those that believed. Even this was enough to 
establish (Paul’s) credit with those (his fellow- 
voyagers). Observe how in all this voyage 
they nowhere touched at a city, but (were 
cast) on an island, and passed the entire 
winter (there, or) sailing—those being herein 
under training for faith, his.fellow-voyagers, I 
mean. (a) “And after three months we de- 
parted in a ship of Alexandria, which had 
wintered in the isle, whose sign was Castor 
and Pollux.” (vy. 11.) Probably this was 
painted on it: so addicted were they to their 
idols. (d) ‘And when the south wind blew, 
we came the next day to Puteoli: where we 
found .brethren, and were desired to tarry 
with them seven days: and so we went toward 
Rome.” (v. 13, 14.) (6) Observe them tarry- 
ing a while, and again hasting onwards. (e) 
“ And from thence, when the brethren heard 
of us, they came to meet us as far as Appii 
forum, and the Three Taverns” (v. 15): not 
fearing the danger. (¢) Paul therefore was 
now so much respected, that he was even per- 
mitted to be by himself: for if even before 
this they used him kindly, much more would 
they now. (g) ‘He was suffered,” it says, 
“to dwell by himself, with a soldier that kept 
him.” (vy. 16.) That it might not be possible 
for any plot to be laid against him there 
either—for there could be no raising of sedt 
tion now. So that in fact they were not keep- 
ing Paul in custody, but guarding him, so that 
nothing unpleasant should happen: for it was 
not possible now, in so great a city, and with 
the Emperor there, and with Paul’s appeal, 
for anything to be done contrary to order. 
So surely is it the case, that always through 
the things which seem to be against us, all 
things turn out for us. “ With the soldier ’— 
for he was Paul’s guard. “ And having called 
together the chief of the Jews” (v. 17), he 
discourses to them, who both depart gainsaying, 
and are taunted by him, yet they dare not say 
anything : for it was not permitted them to 
deal with his matter at their own will. For 
this is a marvellous thing, that not by the 
things which seem to be for our security, but 
by their very opposites, all comes to be for us. 
And that you may learn this—Pharaoh com- 
manded the infants to be cast into the river. 





lation), ‘‘ would not have been so hospitably and liberally en- 
tertained, such a number as there were of them, two hundred 
and seventy-six souls and this for a period of three months :”’ 
but in dcedéx@. perhaps SunAdyxOnoay is latent: ‘they would 
not have been so honored etc., but rather would have been 
convicted,’’ etc.—In what follows, the parts had fallen out of 
their places thus, 2, 4.6: 3, 5% 1,7. > Mod. text in e, ore 
hoBybevres Tov Kivdvvov ée€APov, connecting this with'the first 
clause of /, kai TadTa ixava exeivous misTwcacOat, 
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(Exod. 1. 22.) Unless the infants had been 
cast forth, Moses would not have been saved, 
he would not have been brought up in the 
palace. When he was safe, he was not in 
honor; when he was exposed, then he was in 
honor. But God did this, to show His riches 
of resource and contrivance. The Jew threat- 
ened him, saying, ‘“‘Wouldest thou kill me?” 
(ib. ii. 14) and this too was of profit to him. 
It was of God’s providence, in order that he 
should see that vision in the desert, in order 
that the proper time should be completed, 
that he should learn philosophy in the desert, 
and there live in security. And in all the 
plottings of the Jews against him the same 
thing happens: then he becomes more illus- 
trious. As also in the case of Aaron, they 
rose up against him, and thereby made him 
more illustrious (Num. xvi. xvii.): that so his 
ordination should be unquestionable, that he 
might be held in admiration for the future also 
from the plates of brass (rév rerddwv rod yadxod). 
Of course you know the history: wherefore I 
pass over the narration. And if ye will, let 
us go over the same examples from the begin- 
ning. Cain slew his brother, but in this he 
rather benefited him: for hear what Scripture 
says, “ The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth 
unto Me” (Gen. iv. 10): and again in an- 
other place, ‘‘ To the blood that speaketh better 
things than that of Abel.” (Heb. xii. 24.) He 
freed him from the uncertainty of the future, 
he increased his reward: we have all learnt 
hereby what love God had for him. For what 
was he injured? Not a whit, in that he 
received his end sooner, For say, what do 
they gain, who die more slowly? Nothing: 
for the having good days does not depend on 
the living many years or few years, but in the 
using life properly: “The ’’Three.. Children 
were thrown into the furnace, and through 
this they became more illustrious: Daniel was 
cast into the pit, and thence was he made 
more renowned. (Dan. iii. and vi.) You see 
that trials in every case bring forth great good 
even in this life, much more in the life to 
come: but as to malice, the case is the same, 
as if aman having a reed should set himself 
to fight with the fire: it seems indeed to beat 
the fire, but it makes it brighter, and only 
consumes itself. For the malice of the 
wicked becomes food and an occasion of splen- 
dor to virtue: for by God’s turning the un- 
righteousness to good account, our character 
shines forth all the more: Again, when the 
devil works anything of this kind, he makes 
those more illustrious that endure. How 
then, you will say, was this not the case with 
Adam, but, on the contrary, he became more 
disgraced? Nay, in this case of all others 
God turned (the malice of) that (wicked one) 





to good account: but if (Adam) was the worse 
for it, it was he that injured himself: for it is 
the wrongs that are done to us by-others that 
become the means of great good to us, not so 
the wrongs which are done by ourselves. As 
indeed, because the fact is that when hurt by 
others, we grieve, but not so when hurt by 
ourselves, therefore it is that God shows, that 
he who suffers unjustly at the hands of an- 
other, gets renown, but he who injures him- 
self, receives hurt: that so we may bear the 
former courageously, but not the latter. And 
besides, the whole thing there was Adam’s 
own doing. Wherefore didst thou the 
woman’s bidding? (Gen. ili. 6.) Wherefore 
when she counselled thee contrary (to God), 
didst thou not repel her? Thou wast assur- 
edly thyself the cause. Else, if the devil was 
the cause, at this rate all that are tempted - 
ought to perish: but if all do not perish, the 
cause (of our destruction) rests with our- 
selves.! “But,” you will say, “all that are 
tempted ought (at that rate) to succeed.” 
No: for the causé is in ourselves. “At that 
rate it ought to follow that (some) perish with- 
out the devil’s having anything to do with it.” 
Yes: and in fact many do perish without the 
devil’s being concerned in it: for surely the 
devil does not bring about all (our evil do- 
ings); no, much comes also from our own 
sluggishness by itself alone: and if he too is 
anywhere concerned as a Cause, it is from our 
offering the occasion. For say, why did the 
devil prevail in Judas’ case? .When “Satan 
entered into him” (John xiii. 27), you will say. 
Yes, but hear the cause: it was because “he 
was a thief, and bare what was put in the 
bag.” (ib. xii. 6.) It was he that himself 
gave the devil a wide room for entering into 
him: so that it is not the devil who puts into 
us the beginning, it is we that receive and 
invite him. “But,” you will say, “if there 
were no devil, the evils would not have be- 
come great.’ ‘True, but then our punishment 
would admit of no plea for mitigation: but as 
it is, beloved, our punishment is more mild, 
whereas if we had wrought the evils of our- 
selves, the chastisements would be intoler- 
able. For say, if Adam, without any counsel, 





1 The dialogue seems to proceed thus. ‘‘If the devil was 
the cause of Adam’s fall, at this rate it ought to follow that all 
whom the devil tempts should perish (ev kata tovto mavras 
TOUS Tevpagouevous amodAvo6at): if this be not the case, as cer- 
tainly it is not, then, the cause (of our perishing) is with our- 
selves (ct de BN amoddvvTar, Tap Huas 7H aitia),”’ Then: ’AAX 
eer, prot, TavrTas TOUS TELpacomevous KaTOpbodY’ Ov* Tap Huas yap 
n aitiar eer, Hyot, kat xwpis Tod SiaBdAov amddAdAvGOaL. ** But,” 
say you, ** (at this rate) all that are tempted ought to succeed 
(against the Tempter, to come off victorious from the en— 
counter),’ No: for the cause (of our being tempted) is with 
ourselves. Then people cught tg perish even without the 
devil:”’ i.e. ‘It should follow that those who perish, perish 
independently of the tempter.’ Yes: in fact many doo" ete. 
In the printed text add’ éSe.—karopOody,’. . . . Ser amddAvabat 
Ore Pas the Moonah and in place of the od map yuds yap 4 

ia e Mss, (whic i U Pp nwa n. a.) it has H 
RA We point Ov. map nas y. 7. 4.) it has 7, 
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had committed the sin he did, who would 
have snatched him out of the dangers? “ But 
he would not have sinned,” you will say? 
What right hast thou to say this? For he 
who had so little solidity, that was so inert 
and so ready for folly as to receive such 
advice as this, much more would he without 
any counsel have become this (that he did 
become). What devil incited the brethren of 
Joseph to envy? If then we be watchful, 
brethren, the devil becomes to us the cause 
even of renown. Thus, what was Job the 
worse for his falling into such helplessness of 
distress? “Speak not of this instance,” you 
will say: “(Job was not the worse,) but the 
weak person is the worse.” Yes, and the 
weak person is the worse, even if there be no 
devil. ‘But in a greater degree,” you will 
say, “‘when there is the devil’s power working 
along with him.” True, but he is the less 
punished, when he has sinned through the 
devil’s working with him; for the punish- 
ments are not the same for all sins. Let us 
not deceive ourselves: the devil is not the 
cause of our taking harm, if we be watchful :! 
rather what he does, is to awake us out of our 
sleep; what he does; is to keep us on the 
alert. Let us for a while examine these 
things: suppose there were no wild beasts, 
no irregular states of the atmosphere; no 
sicknesses, no pains, no sorrows, nor anything 
else of the kind: what would not man have 
become? A hog rather than a man, revelling 
in gluttony and drunkenness, and troubled by 
none of those things. But as it is, cares and 
anxieties are an exercise and discipline of 
philosophy, a method for the best of training. 
For say, let a man be brought up in a palace, 
having no pain, nor care, nor anxiety, and 
having neither cause for anger nor failure, 
but whatever he sets his mind upon, that let 
him do, in that let him succeed, and have all 
men obeying him: (see whether) such a man 
would not become more irrational than any 
wild beast. But as it is, our reverses and our 
afflictions are as it were a whetstone to 
sharpen us. For this reason the poor are for 
the most part wiser than the rich, as being 
driven about and tost by many waves. Thus 
a body also, being idle and without motion, is 
sickly and unsightly: but that which is exer- 
cised, and suffers labor and hardships, is 
more comely and healthy: and this we should 
find to hold also in the case of the soul. 





1 Hom. xxiii. in Gen. § 6, p. 215, A. *‘ I exhort you never to 
lay the blame upon Satan, but upon your own remissness. I 
say not this to exculpate him, for he ‘ goeth about,’ etc. 1 Pet. 
vy. 8, but to put ourselves in more security, that we may not 
exculpate ourselves when we So easily go over to the evil one, 
that we may not speak those heartless, senseless words, ‘Why 
has God left the evil one so much freedom to seduce men.’ 
These words betoken the greatest ingratitude. Consider this ; 
God has left him that freedom, to this very end, that by fear 
of the enemy he may keep us ever watchful and sober.” 








Iron also, lying unused, is spoilt, but if 
worked it shines brightly; and in like manner 
a soul which is kept in motion. Now these 
reverses are precisely what keeps the soul in 
motion. Arts again perish, when the soul is 
not active: but it is active when it has not 
everything plain before it: it is made active 
by adverse things. If there were no adverse 
things, there would be nothing to stir it: thus, 
if everything existed ready-made in beautiful 
sort, art would not have found wherein to ex- 
ercise itself. So, if all things were level to 
our understanding, the soul would not find 
wherein to exert itself: if it had to be carried 
about everywhere, it would be an unsightly 
object. See you not, that we exhort nurses 
not to make a practice of carrying children 
always, that they may not bring them into a 
habit (of wanting to be carried) and so make 
them helpless? This is why those children 
which are brought up under the eyes of their 
parents are weak, in consequence of the in- 
dulgence, which by sparing them too much 
injures their health. It is a good thing, even 
pain in moderation; a good thing, care; a 
good thing, want; for? they make us strong: 
good also are their opposites: but each of 
these when in excess destroys us; and the 
one relaxes, but the other (by overmuch 
tension) breaks us. Seest thou not, that 
Christ also thus trains His own disciples? 
If they needed these things, much more do 
we. Butif wé need them, let us not grieve, 
but even rejoice in our afflictions. For these 
are remedies, answering to our wounds, some 
of them bitter, others mild; but either of 
them by itself would be useless. Let us 
therefore return thanks to God for all these 
things: for He does not suffer them to happen 
at random, but for the benefit of our souls, 
Therefore, showing forth our gratitude, let us 
return Him thanks, let us glorify Him, let us 
bear up courageously, considering that it is 
but for a time, and stretching forward our 
minds to the things future, that we may both 
lightly bear the things present, and be counted 
worthy to attain unto the good things to come, 
through the grace and mercy of His only be- 
gotten Son, with Whom to the Father and the 
Holy Ghost together be glory,’ might, honor, 
now and ever, world without end. Amen. 





2 The printed text, isxvpods yap nuas mover kala Kal 7a 
évaytia. Ben., fortes entm nosreddunt que bona et contrarta 
sunt. But cada kat ra évavtia clearly answers to Kadov kai 
Auth cupmetpos, KaAdv Kal dpovTis, KaAdy Kal Evdera. Only it may 
be doubted whether 7a évayvria is to be taken here as above, 
“Good also are adverse things, or, ‘their opposites,’’ i. e. 
“freedom from sorrow, and care, and want, if in moderation.” 
But the context speaks for the latter: viz. ‘(In moderation), 
for each of them (both these things and of their opposites) be- 
ing out of measure destroys : and as the one leaves no solidity 
or stability (kat rd wév xavvot, i. e. immoderate joy, ease, com- 
fort), so the other by excessive tension breaks.””—So below by 
ravTa we understand ‘‘these things and their opposites,” 
which are described as Ta mév mixpa, Ta S€ Yuepa (mod, text 
yea). 
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* And it came to pass, that after three days Paul called 
the chief of the Jews together: and when they 
were come together, he said unto them, Men and 
brethren, thought I have committed nothing against 
the people, or customs of our fathers, yet was I de- 
livered prisoner from Jerusalem into the hands of 
the Romans. Who, when they had examined me, 
would have let me go, because there was no cause 
of death in me. But whenthe Jews spake against 
it, 1 was constrained to appeal unto Cesar; not 
that 1 had aught to accuse my nation of. For this 
cause therefore have I called for you, to see you, 
and to speak with you: because that forthe hope 
of Israel I am bound with this chain.” 


He wished to exculpate both himself and 
others ; himself, that they might not accuse 
him, and by so doing hurt themselves; and 
those (others), that it might not seem that the 
whole thing was of their doing. For it was 
likely that a report was prevalent, that he had 
been delivered up by the Jews; and this was 
enough to alarm them. He therefore ad- 
dresses himself to this, and defends himself 
as to his own conduct.* “How then is it 
reasonable,” it might be said, “that they 
should deliver thee up without a cause?” 
The Roman governors, he says, bear me wit- 
ness, who wished to let me go. “ How was it 
then that they did not let (thee) go?” 
“‘When the Jews spake against it,” he says. 
Observe how he extenuates (in speaking of) 
their charges against him.’ Since if he had 
wished to aggravate matters, he might have 
used them so‘as to bear harder upon them. 





* Paul’s prompt summoning of the unbelieving Jews was 
due as Chrys. reminds us, to his desire to conciliate them and 
thus to prevent the rise of new obstacles to the progress of the 
gospel. The apostle might naturally suppose that the Jews of 
Jerusalem, who were bent upon destroying him, had lodged 
information against him with their brethren at Rome and that 
his appearance as a prisoner might still further excite their 
prejudice and opposition. This view of Paul’s action removes 
the objection that he could not have given attention to the 
Jews before making the acquaintance of the Christian church 
(Zeller). He had, however, made their acquaintance ; the 
brethren had gone out to meet him on his approach to the city 
and he had probably on the most of the three days referred 
to in their company. eller has objected still more zealously 
to Paul’s statement. ‘‘I have done nothing against this peo- 

le or the customs of the fathers.’”’ Paul’s meaning, however, 
is, that he had never sought the destruction or subversion of 
the Jewish law and customs, but had ever labored in the line of 
the Messianic fulfilment of them, Meyer fitly says: ‘* His an- 
tagonism to the law was directed against justification by the 
Law. 

1 viz. by saying only avtiAeydvtwy tay “Iovs., whereas they 
had shown the utmost malignity against him, accusing him of 
crimes which they could not prove, and “saying that he was 
not fit to live: but he is so forbearing, that though he might 
have turned all this against them, he sinks the mention of it, 
etc, 





Wherefore, he says, “I was constrained to 
appeal unto Cesar:” so that his whole speech 
is of a forgiving nature. What then? didst 
thou this, that thou mightest accuse them? 
No, he says: “‘ Not that I had aught to accuse 
my nation of:” but that I might escape the 
danger. For it is for your sakes “that I am 
bound with this chain.” So far am I, he says, 
from any hostile feeling towards you. Then 
they also were so subdued by his speech, that 
they too apologized for those of their own 
nation: “ And they said unto him, We neither 
received letters out of Judea concerning thee, 
neither any of the brethren that came showed 
or spake any harm of thee.” (v. 21.) Neither 
through letters, nor through men, have they 
made known any harm of thee. Nevertheless, 
we wish to hear from thyself: <‘ But we desire 
to hear of thee what thou thinkest” (v. 22): 
and then forestalled him by showing their own 
sentiments. ‘For as concerning this sect, it 
is known to us, that everywhere it is spoken 
against. And when they had appointed hima 
day, there came many to him into his lodging ; 
to whom he expounded and testified the king- 
dom of God, persuading them concerning 
Jesus, both out of the Law of Moses and out 
of the Prophets, from morning till evening. 
And some believed the things which were 
spoken, and some believed not.” (v. 23, 24.) 
They said not, we speak against it, but “it is 
spoken against.” Then he did not immedi- 
ately answer, but gave them a day, and they 
came to him, and he discoursed, it says, “ both 
out of the Law of Moses, and out of the 
Prophets. And some believed, and some be- 
believed not. And when they agreed not 
among themselves, they departed, after that 
Paul had spoken one word, Well spake the 
Holy Ghost by Esaias the prophet unto our 
fathers, saying, Go unto this people, and say, 
Hearing ye shall hear, and shall not under- 
stand; and seeing ye shall see, and not per- - 
ceive: for the heart of this people is waxed 
gross, and their ears are dull of hearing, 
and their eyes have they closed; lest they 
should see with their eyes, and hear with their 
ears, and understand with their heart, and 
should be converted, and I should heal them.” 
(v. 25-27.) But when they departed, as they 
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were opposed to each other, then he reproaches 
them, not because he wished to reproach 
those (that believed not), but to confirm these 
(that believed). ‘Well said Esaias,” says he 
to them. So that to the Gentiles it is given to 
know this mystery. No wonder then, if they 
did gainsay: this was foretold from the first. 
Then again he moves their jealousy (on the 
score) of them of the Gentiles. ‘Be it known 
therefore unto you, that the salvation of God 
is sent unto the Gentiles, and that they will hear 
it. And when he had said these words, the 
Jews departed, and had great reasoning among 
themselves. And Paul dwelt two whole years 
in his own hired house, and received all that 
came in unto him, preaching the kingdom of 
God, and teaching those things which concern 
the Lord Jesus Christ, with all confidence, no 
man forbidding him. Amen.” (vy. 28-31.) 
It shows the freedom he had now: without 
hindrance in Rome, he who had been hin- 
dered in Judea; and he remained teaching 
there for two years. What of the (years) 
after these? 


(Recapitulation.) (¢) “Who having ex- 
amined me,” says he, “found nothing in me” 
(v. 18). When those ought to have rescued, 
they “delivered (him) into the hands of the 
Romans.” And such the superabundance,? 
* * because those had not power to condemn, 
but delivered him prisoner. ‘“ Not as having 
aught to accuse my nation of,” (v. 19) am I 


come. See what friendliness of expression ! 
“my nation:” he does not hold them as 
aliens. He does not say, I do not accuse, 


but, “I have not (whereof) to accuse:” 
although he had suffered so many evils at 
their hands. But nothing of all this does he 
say, nor make his speech offensive: neither 
does he seem to be sparing them as matter 
of favor. For this was the main point, to 
show that they delivered him prisoner to the 
Romans, * when those ought to have con- 





1 Ti 6y ra wera tadra; For the answer to this question, see 
the Recapitulation.—The remainder of the Exposition had 
fallen into extreme confusion, in consequence of the original 
redactor’s having read the notes in the order 2, 4,6: 1, 3,5: 7: 
and this is followed by another series of trajections. The 
restoration of the true order here, and in the numerous cases 
of the like kind in the former homilies, was no easy matter; 
but being effected, it speaks for itself. Later scribes (of the 
old text) have altered a few words here and there: but the 
framer of the mod. text has endeavored to make it read 
smoothly, in point of grammar, little regarding the sense and 
coherence of the whole. 

2 Kai rocavty n meptovata, i. e. not only the Jews could prove 
nothing i ce him, but the Romans also, to whom they 
delivered him, after strict and repeated examinations, found 
nothing in him worthy of death. Soex abundanti, enough 
and more than enough, was his innocence established. Mod. 
text adds ris éAevOepias. 

3 This clause 7d Setéar oe Pwmaiors rapédwav Séourov is want- 
ing in A. C. In the next clause, S€éov éxeivous Katadikacat, 
“* whereas, had I been guilty, ose, the Jews at Jerusalem, ought 
to have condemned me, instead of that, ‘ they delivered me pris- 
oner to the Romans,’ and the consequence was, that ‘I was 
compelled to appeal unto Czsar.’’’ But this clause being fol- 
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demned him. (@) “ For this cause,” he says, 
“I wished to see you” (v. 20): that it might 
not be in any man’s power to accuse me, and 
to say what (naturally) might suggest itself 
(ra mapictaueva), that having escaped their 
hands I have come for this: not to bring evils 
upon others, but myself fleeing from evils. 
“T was compelled to appeal unto Cesar.” 
Observe them also speaking more mildly 
to him. “We beg,” say they: and wish 
to speak in exculpation of those (at Jeru- 
salem). (¢) Whereas they ought to accuse 
them, they plead for them: by the very fact of 
their exonerating them, they do in fact accuse 
them.* (4) For this very thing was a proof 
that they knew themselves exceedingly in the 
wrong. Had they been confident, they would 
at any rate have done this, so that he should 
not have it in his power to make out his story 
in his own way, and besides they shrank from 
coming. And by their many times attempting 
they showed * * (/) “As for this sect, it is 
known to us,” say they, “that it is everywhere 
spoken against.” (v. 21, 21.)* True, but (peo- 


lowed by e, mod. text connects thus: rovs dé katadixacat Seov 
éxeivous, Séov Kkatnyopyaar: but whereas Z¢hese (the Jews at 
Rome) ought to have condemned those (the Jews at Jeru- 
salem), ought to have accused them, they rather apologize for 
them, etc. 

4 Séov exeivwy KaTnyopjoa amodoyourTar Si @Y KaTyyopovcLW 
avt@v. We restore it thus, amoAoyotvta- 6t av amodAoyovrTat, 
Katyyopovev avT@v. And in (4), TovTo pév yap avto for—avrtov. 
“This very thing,’’ i. e. their neither sending letters concern- 
ing him to Rome, nor coming themselves; ‘if they had been 
confident of their cause (€6appovy), Kav TovTo émoinoav, they 
would at any rate have sent letters concerning him, if they did 
not come themselves. Wore wn Suvybjvar ovvapmacar pe, 
Erasmus, who here makes his version from the old text, zta 
ne possent me simul rapere. The mod. text ‘‘for if they had 
been confident, they would at least have done this and come 
together, wate avTov ovvapracat, ut ipsum secum attraherent.”’ 
(Ben.) It does not appear what we has to do here, unless the 
words, defectively reported, are put in St. Paul’s mouth: 
“if,” he might say, ‘‘they were confident, they would have 
done this, so that I should not be able ovvapraca.”” The 
expression guvapracat (sc. Td GyTovmevov) is a term of logic, 
‘*to seize to one’s self as proved some point which is yet in 
debate and not granted by the opponent:” therefore a fetztio 
princip~iz, Above, p. 321, we had ovvaprayy in the sense of 
‘* jumping hastily to a conclusion.”” Later authors also use it 
in the sense, ‘‘ to suppress.’’ See above, p. 209, note ®. Here, 
‘‘they would at any rate have written letters concerning him 
(or, me), that so he (or, I) might not be able to have it all his 
(or, my) own way:”’ to beg the point in dispute, and run off 
with his own justification.—dAAws te Kat €AOety akvycar, “‘ es- 
pecially as they shrunk from coming: kat 76 moAAdkus emtxer- 
pica ederEav, A., emyjpar eSeroav.”’ ead kai Te 7. Emcxerpyoat 
““by their repeated attempts (to slay him?)”’ éSeéav ore ovx 
éOappovy, or ort edeccav, Mod, text. ‘“‘But now, not being 
confident they shrunk from coming; especially as by their 
frequent attempting, they showed that (they were not confi- 
dent.” 

* Needless difficulties have been found inv. 22. It is said 
that the Jews speak as if they had heard of the Christian 
Church at Rome, which some years beforeis represented by 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans as large and flourishing (Rom. 
i. 8), only from hearsay, and that Luke must have represented 
them as so speaking in order to represent Paul as the founder 
of the Roman Church. For the reserve of the Jews, however, 
plausible and sufficient reasons can be given, if the fact that 
they say no more than they do requires explanation. To us it 
does not seem to require any. The Jews do not state that 
they know zothing concerning the Roman Christians. They 
speak of the “‘ sect’ in general, but do not say that they know 
of it only by hearsay. They simply state one thing which they 
know, not Zow they know it, nor that it is a// that they know. 
This statement served their purpose to commit themselves in 
no way against Paul concerning whom they had received no 
official information from Jerusalem (v. 21) as also the purpose 
to encourage Paul to explain himself and defend his cause 
fully and frankly to them.—G. B 
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ple) are also everywhere persuaded (as, in fact, 
here), ‘‘some were persuaded, and some be- 
lieved not. And when they had appointed him 
a day,” etc. (v. 23-25.) See again how not by 
miracles but by Law and Prophets he puts 
them to silence, and how we always find him 
doing this. And yet he might also have 
wrought signs; but then it would no longer 
have been matter of faith. In fact, this 
(itself) was a great sign, his discoursing from 
the Law and the Prophets. Then that you 
may not deem it strange (that they believed 
not), he introduces the prophecy which saith, 
“Hearing ye shall hear and not understand,” 
more now than then: “and ye shall see and 
not perceive” (v. 26) more now than then. 
This is not spoken for the former sort, but for 
the unbelievers. How then? Was it con- 
trary to the prophecy, that those believed ? 
(‘“Go,”) it says, “unto this people ” (that is), 
to the unbelieving people. He did not say 
this to insult them, but to remove the offence. 
“Be it known then,” he says, “unto you, that 
unto the Gentiles is sent the salvation of 
God. They,” says he, “ will hear it too.” (v. 
28.) Then why dost thou discourse to us? 
Didst thou not know this? Yes, but that ye 
might be persuaded, and that I might excul- 
pate myself, and give none a handle (against 
me). (¢) The unbelieving were they that 
withdrew. But see how they do not now form 
plots against him. For in Judea they had a 
sort of tyranny. Then wherefore did the 
Providence of God order that he should go 
thither, and yet the Lord had said, ‘“‘ Get thee 
out quickly from Jerusalem?” (ch, xxii. 18.) 
That both their wickedness might be shown, 
and Christ’s prophecy made good, that they 
would not endure to hear him: and so that all 
might learn that he was ready to suffer all 
things, and that the event might be for the 
consolation of those in Judea: for there also 
(the brethren) were suffering many grievous 
evils. But if while preaching the Jewish doc- 
trines, he suffered thus, had he preached the 
doctrines of the glory of Christ, how would 
they have endured him? While “ purifying 
himself” (ch. xxi. 26) he was intolerable, and 
how should he have been tolerable while 
preaching? What! lay ye to his charge? 
What have ye heard? He spoke nothing of 
the kind. He was simply seen, and he ex- 
asperated all against him. Well might he 
then be set apart for the Gentiles: well might 
he be sent afar off: there also destined to dis- 
course to the Gentiles. First he calls the 





1 i, e. “You say, He is accused of preaching everywhere 
against the Law—but of what do ye accuse him? what have 
you heard him say? Not a word of the kind did he speak. 
They did but see him in the Temple, xxi. 27, and straightway 
stirred up all the people against him,’ 





Jews, then having shown them the facts he 
comes to the Gentiles. (ch. xxiv. 18.) “ Well 
spake the Holy Ghost,” etc. But this saying, 
“The Spirit said,” is nothing wonderful: for 
an angel also is said to say what the Lord 
saith: but? He (the Spirit) not so. When one 
is speaking of the things said by the angel, one 
does not say, Well said the angel, but, Well 
said the Lord. ‘Well said the Spirit:” as 
much as to say, It is not me that ye dis- 
believe. But God foreknew this from the 
first. ‘ He discoursed,” it says, ‘‘ with bold- 
ness, unhindered ” (v. 31): for it is possible to 
speak with boldness, yet hindered. His bold- 
ness nothing checked: but in fact he also 
spoke unhindered. (¢) “ Discoursed,’” it says, 
“ the things concerning the kingdom of God : ” 
mark, nothing of the things of sense, nothing 
of the things present. (/) But of his affairs 
after the two years, what say we? (0) (The 
writer) leaves the hearer athirst for more: the 
heathen authors do the same (in their writ- 
ings), for to know everything makes the 
reader dull and jaded. Or else he does this, 
(¢) not having it in his power to exhibit it 
from his own personal knowledge. (@) Mark 
the order of God’s Providence,‘ “I have been 
much hindered from coming unto you... . 
having a great desire these many years to- 





2 GAX’ éxetvos ovKéeTt. A., éxeivwy.’ Cat., éxetvo. Mod. text 
aA’ evTavOa meéev ovTws, Ket SE ovKéTrt. "AAAws dé Kai—, He 
makes this an argument against those who affirmed the Holy 
Ghost to be a created Angel. There are many places where 
an Angel speaks in the name of the Lord, and what the Angel 
says, is the Lord’s saying. But in speaking of such a com- 
munication, one would not say, Well spake the Angel, but, 
Well spake the Lord. So here, if the Spirit were but an 
Angel, St. Paul would not have said, ‘* Well spake the Holy 
Spirit: he would have said, Well spake the Lord. Hence the 
clause GAN’ exetvos or éxetvo (sc. Td Iv.) odxére means, “ But not 
so the Spirit,’’ i.e. What has been Said of the case of an 
Angel speaking in the name of the Lord, does not apply here: 
the Holy Spirit speaks in His own name. The sense is 
obscured by the insertion of the clause kaAd@s ele, $., To Iv. 
70” A. (which we omit) before aAQ’ éxetvos ovKeére, 

3 Here follows another series of trajections: the parts, as it 

seems, having been transcribed from the notes in this order, 
5) 3, 1:6, 4, 2: 7, g: 8, 10. Mod. text inserts here: ‘“ But 
Paul,” it says, “dwelt two whole years in his own hired 
house,”’_ So without superfluity was he, rather so did he imi- 
tate his Master in all things, since he had even his dwelling 
furnished him, not from the labors of others, but from his own 
working: for the words, ‘tin his own hired house,”’ signify 
this. But that the Lord also did not possess a house, hear 
Him saying to the man who had not tightly said, ‘‘I will fol- 
low Thee whithersoever Thou goest: The foxes” said He 
“have holes, and the birds of the air have nests: but the Son 
of Man hath not where to lay His head.” Thus did He from 
His own self teach that we should possess nothing, nor be 
exceedingly attached to things of this life. ‘And he re- 
ceived,”' it says, ‘‘all that came in unto him, preaching the 
kingdom of God.” See him speaking nothing of the things of 
sense; nothing concerning the present things, but all concern- 
ing the kingdom of God.’” And below after 4, in place of c—g, 
the same has: ‘‘ But he does this, and tells not what things 
came afterwards, deeming it would be superfluous for those 
who would take in hand the things he had written, and who 
would learn from these how to add on to the narration: for 
what the things were which went before, such doubtless he 
found these which came after. Hear too what he says, writ- 
ing after these things (?) to the Romans, ‘‘ Whensoever I take 
my journey into Spain, I will come to you.” 
_ + The report is very defective, but the meaning in general 
is this: See how his desire of coming to Rome is accomplished, 
but not in the way which he Proposed. Hence in (4) we do 
not hesitate to supply the negative which is omitted in the 
Mss. and the printed text, ’Opas mas OY mavra Tpoewpa, 
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come unto you.” (Rom. xv. 22,23.) (@) But 
he fed them with hopes. (g) I am in haste 
to go to Spain, and “I hope,” says he, “to 
see you in my journey, and to be brought 
thitherward on my journey by you, if first I be 
filled with your company in some measure.” 
(ib. 24.) (z) Of this he says, I will come and 
rest together with you “in the fulness of the 
blessing of the Gospel” (ib. 29): and again 
“Tam going to Jerusalem to minister to the 
saints” (ib. 25): this is the same that he has 
said here, ‘‘ To do alms to my nation I came.” 
(Acts xxiv. 17.) (4%) Do you mark how he did 
not foresee everything—that sacred and divine 
head, the man higher than the heavens, that 
had a soul able to grasp all at once, the holder 
of the first place—Paul? The man whose 
very name, to them that know him, suffices 
for rousing of the soul, for vigilance, for shak- 
ing off all sleep! Rome received him bound, 
coming up from the sea, saved from a ship- 
wreck—and was saved from the shipwreck of 
error. Like an emperor that has fought a 
naval battle and overcome, he entered into 
that most imperial city. (2) He was nearer 
now to his crown. Rome received him bound, 
and saw him crowned and proclaimed con- 
queror. There he had said, I will rest 
together with you: but this was the beginning 
of a course once more, and he added trophies 
to trophies, a man not to be overcome. 
Corinth kept him two years, and Asia three, 
and this city two for this time; a second time 
he again entered it, when also he was consum- 
mated, Thus he. escaped then, and having 
filled the whole world, he so brought his life to 
a close. Why didst thou wish to learn what 
happened after these two years? Those too 
are such as these: bonds, tortures, fightings, 
’ imprisonments, lyings in wait, false accusa- 
tions, deaths, day by day. Thou hast seen 
but a small part of it? How much soever 
thou hast seen, such is he for all the rest. As 
in the case of the sky, if thou see one part of 
it, go where thou wilt thou shalt see it such as 
this: as it is with the sun, though thou see its 
rays but in part, thou mayest conjecture the 
rest: sois it with Paul. His Acts thou hast 
seen in part; such are they all throughout, 
teeming with dangers. He was a heaven hav- 
ing in it the Sun of Righteousness, not such 
a sun (as we see): so that that man was better 
than the very heaven. Think you that this is 
a small thing—when you say “The Apos- 
tle,” immediately every one thinks of him (as), 
when you say “The Baptist,” immediately 
they think of John? To what shall one com- 
pare his words? To the sea, or even to the 
ocean? But nothing is equal to them. More 
copious than this (sea) are (his) streams ; 
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purer and deeper; so that one would not err 
in calling Paul’s heart both a sea and a 
heaven, the one for purity,. the other for 
depth. He is a sea, having for its voyagers 
not those who sail from city to city, but those 
from earth to heaven: if any man sail in this 
sea, he will have a prosperous voyage. On 
this sea, not winds, but instead of winds the 
Holy and Divine Spirit wafts the souls which 
sail thereon: no waves are here, no rock, no 
monsters: all is calm. It is a sea which is 
more calm and secure than a haven, having no 
bitter brine, but a pure fountain both sweeter 
than * *, and brighter and more transparent 
than the sun: a sea it is, not having precious 
stones, nor purple dye as ours, but treasures 
far better than those. He who wishes to de- 
scend into this sea, needs not divers, needs 
not oil, but much loving-kindness (¢:AavOpwriac) : 
he will find in it all the good things that 
are in the kingdom of Heaven. He will 
even be able to become a king, and to 
take the whole world into his possession, 
and to be in the greatest honor; he who 
sails on this sea will never undergo ship- 
wreck, but will know all things well. But as 
those who are inexpert in this (our visible 
sea) are suffocated (in attempting to dive 
therein), so is it in that other sea : which is just 
the case with the heretics, when they attempt 
things above their strength. It behooves 
therefore to know the depth, or else not to 
venture. If we are to sail on this sea, let us 
come well-girded. “I could not,” he says, 
“speak unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto 
carnal.” (1 Cor. iii. 1.) Let no one who is 
without endurance sail on this sea. Let us 
provide for ourselves ships, that is, zeal, 
earnestness, prayers, that we may pass over 
the sea in quiet. For indeed this is the living 
water. Like as if one should get a mouth of 
fire, such a mouth does that man get who 
knows Paul well: like as if one should have a 
sharp sword, so again does such an one be- 
come invincible. And for the understanding 
of Paul’s words there is needed also a pure 
life. For therefore also he said; “ Ye are be- 
come such as have need of milk, seeing ye are 
dull of hearing.” (Heb. v.11, 12.) Forthere 
is, there is an infirmity of hearing. Foras a 
stomach which is infirm could not take in 
wholesome food (which it finds) hard of di- 
gestion, so a soul which is become tumid and 
heated, unstrung and relaxed, could not re- 
ceive the word of the Spirit. Hear the dis- 
ciples saying, “‘ This is a hard saying : who 
can hear it” (John vi. 60)? But if the soul 
be strong and healthy, all is most easy, all is 
light : it becomes more lofty and buoyant: it 
is more able to soar and lift itself on high. 
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Knowing then these things, let us bring our 
soul into a healthy state: let us emulate Paul, 
and imitate that noble, that adamantine soul: 
that, advancing in the steps of his life, we may 
be enabled to sail through the sea of this 
present life, and to come unto the haven 


wherein are no waves, and attain unto the 
good things promised to them that love Him, 
through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, with Whom to the Father and Holy 
Ghost together be glory, might, honor, now 
and ever, world without end. Amen. 
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PREFACE TO HOMILIES ON ROMANS. 





St. CHRysosTom’s Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans is one of the closest and most argumenta- 
tive of those he has left us. The style of the Epistle itself called for this, being such as almost constantly to 
remind an attentive reader of the necessity of forming some notion of the views and feelings of the persons to 
whom it was originally addressed. To this point St. Chrysostom has paid much attention, and has conse- 
quently obtained a far clearer view of the doctrinal bearing of the Epistle than most other commentators. His 
early rhetorical education would probably have, given him’even too strong a bias toward that kind of exposi- 
tion, but for his subsequent course of severe discipline and ascetic devotion. As it is, the rhetorical element in 
his commentary is of very great value. His ready apprehension of the effect intended to be produced by the 
style and wording of a sentence, is often the means of clearing up what might otherwise seem obscure or even 
inconsistent. An example of this occurs in the beginning of the seventh chapter, which he expounds in the 
12th Homily. The illustration of our release from the Law of Moses by partaking in the Death of Christ, by 
the dissolution of marriage at death, is so stated in the Epistle as to contain an apparent inconsistency, as 
though the death of the Law, and the death of the person, were confounded. And the various readings only 
shift the difficulty, without removing it. This, however, he has very ably shown to be, in fact, an argument 
a fortiori. Other cases will strike other persons as they happen to have found difficulty in the Text. 

A far higher qualification for interpreting St. Paul, in whom, as much as in any of the sacred writers, the 
Man appears as well as the guiding Spirit, was that peculiar affection with which he regarded him, and which 
he expresses particularly in the beginning of the Introduction, and at the close of the last Homily. The effect 
of this is perhaps best traced in the commentary on Rom. ix. 3, Hom. xvi. 

The elaborate composition of these Homilies, and the close attention which it must have required, has 
been thought an indication that they must have been delivered before the Author was engaged in the cares of 
the Bishopric of Constantinople. But Tillemont has detected even surer indications, which place the point 
clearly beyond all question. In his exhortation to Charity, Hom. viii. he speaks of himself and his 
hearers as under one Bishop. It has been objected that he speaks of himself as Pastor, in Hom. xxix. 
but he does the same in other Homilies, certainly delivered by him when he was only a preacher at 
Antioch, and the terms are less definite than in the other case, v. ad. P. Ant. Hom. xx. on the Statues. 
Besides, he seems to address persons who have ready access to the place in which St. Paul taught and was 
bound, which cannot be shown to tally with Constantinople, but evidently agrees with Antioch. The binding 
of St. Paul there mentioned is not, however, on record, and it is just possible he may mean in that expression 
to refer to another place. 

Some account of the life of the Author has been given in the Preface to the Homilies on the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, already translated.1 It may be worth while, however, to notice particularly, in connection 
with this work, the manner in which St. Chrysostom was quoted in the Pelagian controversy, as some of the 
passages are taken from it. 

St. Augustin, adv. Julianum, \. 1, c. vi. discusses a passage in a Homily to the newly baptized, which was 
alleged against the doctrine of Original Sin. He had spoken of infants as not having sins, meaning of course 
actual sins, as the plural number implies. The words were, however, easily turned in translation so as to bear 
another sense. St. Augustin quotes on the other side his Letter to Olympias, that “ Adam by his sin con- 
demned the whole race of men.” And Hom. ix, in Gen. c. I. v. 28, where he speaks of the loss of command 
over the creation, as a penalty of the Fall, And finally, a passage from the Homily before quoted (as 





1 [For this a more complete sketch of the Life and Work of St. Chrysostom has been given by the Editorin the Prolego- 
mena to the first volume. ] 
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ad Neophytos), in which he speaks of our Lord finding us “ bound by a hereditary debt; ” and one in Hom. x. 
of this Commentary, viz. that on Rom. v.14. These are sufficient to make it clear, that St. Chrysostom did 
not hold any Pelagian doctrine on this point. 

With respect to Free-will, he has one or two passages, as in Hom. on the words of St. Paul, 2 Cor. iv. 13. 
Ben. t. iii. p. 264. “ That first believing, and obeying when called, is of our good will; but when the founda- 
tion of faith is laid, we need the assistance of the Spirit.” And on St, John i. 38. Ben. 8. p. 107, p. 154, O. T- 
“that God does not precede our wills with His gifts ; but when we have begun, when we have sent our will before, _ 
then He gives us abundant opportunities of salvation.” However, in Hom. lviii. in Gen. he says, ‘‘ though he 
received help from above, yet he first did his own part. So let us persuade ourselves, that though we strive 
ever so much, we can do no good thing at all, except we are aided by help from above. For as we can never 
do anything aright without that help, so unless we contribute our own share, we shall not be able to obtain help 
fromabove.’’ This illustrates his meaning about doing our own part frst, and shows that he does not mean 
to exclude Divine aid in the very beginning of good actions, only not superseding the motion of our will. The 
word gifts is also to be observed. He probably did not think of its being applicable to the first motions of 
prevenient grace, intending himself the Evangelical gifts. This view of his meaning seems to solve the difficul- 
ties of his expressions, so far as is necessary in a writer more rhetorical than logical. Some passages in this 
Commentary bear on the point, as on Rom. ii. 16, and viii. 26, 2 

In a Letter to Olympias, shortly before his death, he laments the errors of a “Monk Pelagius,” and it is 
supposed that he means the well-known heretic. 

The present Translation is from the text of Savile, except where otherwise noted. ve the first sixteen 
Homilies, several Mss. have been collated in Paris, with a view to an Edition of the original, the rest of the 
collation is not yet come to hand. Four contain nearly the whole of the Commentary, and three more several 
parts of it: two of these were partially used by the Benedictiné Editors, and supply some valuable readings in 
the latter Homilies. There is also one Ms, in the Bodleian Library, which has many mistakes, but agrees in 
general with the best readings in'those which have been collated. It contains nearly the whole text as far as 
Hom. xxx. and has been entirely collated after Hom. xvi. and for a great part of the earlier Homilies. 

The Editors.are indebted for the Translation, and much of the matter contained in the Notes, to the Rev- 
erend J. B. Morris,.M. A., of Exeter College, as well as for the Index. 

C. MARRIOTT. 


The Benedictine text having been revised by Mr. Field with singular acumen by aid of collations of all 
European Mss. of any account, it was not thought right to republish this important volume without revising 
the translation by that text. This was kindly undertaken by the Rev. W. H. Simcox, late Fellow of Queen’s 
College, and has been executed with the care and exactness to be expected from that accomplished scholar. In 
other respects, he has with a remarkable modesty left the previous translation untouched. 
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THE ARGUMENT: 


As I keep hearing the Epistles of the blessed 
Paul read, and that twice every week, and 
often three or four times, whenever we are 
celebrating the memorials of the holy martyrs, 
gladly do I enjoy the spiritual trumpet, and 
get roused and warmed with desire at recog- 
nizing the voice so dear to me, and seem to 
fancy him all but present to my sight, and 
behold him conversing with me. But I grieve 
and am pained, that all people do not know 
this man, as much as they ought to know him ; 
but some are so far ignorant of him, as not 
even to know for certainty the number of his 
Epistles. And this comes not of incapacity, 
but of their not having the wish to be continu- 
ally conversing with this blessed man. For it 
is not through any natural readiness and 
sharpness of wit that even I am acquainted 
with as much as I do know, if I do know any- 
thing, but owing to a continual cleaving to 
the man, and an earnest.affection towards 
him. For, what belongs to men beloved, they 
who love them know above all others; because 
they are interested in them. And this also 
this blessed Apostle shows in what he said to 
the Philippians ; “ Even as it is meet for me 
to think this of you all, because I have you in 
my heart, both in my bonds, and in the de- 
fence and confirmation of the Gospel.” (Phil. 
i.7.) And so ye also, if ye be willing to apply 
to the reading of him with a ready mind, will 





1 Field counts this as the first Homily: but it seemed need- 
less to disturb the usual numeration. 


need no other aid. For the word of Christ is 
true which saith, “ Seek, and ye shall find ; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” 
(Matt. vii. 7.) But since the greater part of 
those who here gather themselves to us, have 
taken upon themselves the bringing up of 
children, and the care of a wife, and the charge 
of a family, and for this cause cannot afford to 
give themselves wholly to this labor, be ye at 
all events aroused to receive those things 
which have been brought together by others, 
and bestow as much attention upon the hear- 
ing of what is said as ye give to the gathering 
together of goods. For although it is un- 
seemly to demand only so much of you, yet 
still one -must be content if ye give as much. 
For from this it is that our countless evils 
have arisen—from ignorance of the Scriptures ; 
from this it is that the plague of heresies has 
broken out ; from this that there are negligent 
lives; from this labors without advantage. 
For as men deprived of this daylight would 
not walk aright, so they that look not to the 
gleaming of the Holy Scriptures must needs be 
frequently and constantly sinning, in that they 
are walkingin the worst darkness. And that 
this fall not out, let us hold our eyes open to 
the bright shining of the Apostle’s words ; for 
this man’s tongue shone forth above the sun, 
and he abounded more than all the rest in the 
word of doctrine; for since he labored more 
abundantly than they, he also drew upon him- 
self a large measure of the Spirit’s grace, 
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(x Cor. xv. 10.) And this I constantly affirm, 
not only from his Epistles, but also from the 
Acts, For if there were anywhere a season 
for oratory, to him men everywhere gave 
place. Wherefore also he was thought by 
the unbelievers to be Mercurius, because 
he took the lead in speech. (Acts xiv. 12.) 
And as we are going to enter fully into 
this Epistle, it is necessary to give the date 
also at which it was written. For it is not, 
as most think, before all the others, but before 
all that were written from Rome, yet subse- 
quent to the rest, though not to all of them. 
For both those to the Corinthians were sent 
before this: and this is plain from what he 
wrote at the end of this, saying as follows: 
“ But now I go unto Jerusalem to minister 
unto the saints: for it hath pleased them of 
Macedonia and Achaia to make a certain con- 
tribution for the poor saints which are at Jer- 
usalem.” (Rom. xv. 25, 26.) For in writing 
to the Corinthians he says: “If it be meet 
that I go also, they shall go with me” (1 Cor. 
xvi. 4); meaning this about those who were 
to carry the money from thence. Whence it 
is plain, that when he wrote to the Corinthians, 
the matter of this journey of his was in 
doubt, but when to the Romans, it stood now 
a decided thing. And this being allowed, the 
other point is plain, that this Epistle was after 
those. But that to the Thessalonians also 
seems to me to be before the Epistle to 
the Corinthians: for having written to them 
before, and having moved the question of 
alms to them, when he said, “ But as touching 
brotherly love, ye need not that I write unto 
you: for ye yourselves are taught of God to 
love one another. And indeed ye do it 
toward all the brethren” (1 Thess. iv. 9, 10): 
then he wrote to the Corinthians. And this 
very point he makes plain in the words, “ For 
I know the forwardness of your mind, for 
which I boast of you to them of Macedonia, 
that Achaia was ready a year ago, and your zeal 
hath provoked very many” (2 Cor. ix. 2): 
whence he shows that they were the first he 
had spoken to about this. This Epistle 
then is later than those, but prior (xpérn) to 
those from Rome ; for he had not as yet set 
foot in the city of the Romans when he wrote 
this Epistle, and this he shows by saying, 
“For I long to see you, that I may impart 
unto you some spiritual gift.” (Rom. i. 11.) 
But it was from Rome he wrote to the Philip- 
pians; wherefore he says, “ All the saints 
salute you, chiefly they that are of Czsar’s 
household ” (Phil. iv. 22): and to the Hebrews 
from thence likewise, wherefore also he says, 
‘all they of Italy salute them.” (Heb. xiii. 
24.) And the Epistle to Timothy he sent also 











from Rome, when in prison; which also seems 
to me to be the last of all the Epistles; and 
this is plain from the end: “ For I am now 
ready to be offered,” he says, “and the time 
of my departure is at hand.” (2 Tim. iv. 6.) 
But that he ended his life there, is clear, I may 
say, to every one. And that to Philemon is 
also very late, (for he wrote it in extreme old 
age, wherefore also he said, “as Paul the 
aged, and now also a prisoner in Christ 
Jesus,”) (Philem. 9), yet previous to that to 
the Colossians. And this again is plain from 
the end. For in writing to the Colossians, he 
says, ‘‘All my state shall Tychicus declare 
unto you, whom I have sent with Onesimus, a 
faithful and beloved brother.” (Col. iv. 7.) 
For this was that Onesimus in whose behalf he 
composed the Epistle to Philemon. And 
that this was no other of the same name with 
him, is plain from the mention of Archippus. 
For it is he whom he had taken as worker 
together with himself in the Epistle to Phile- 
mon, when he besought him for Onesimus, 
whom when writing to the Colossians he 
stirreth up, saying, “Say to Archippus, Take 
heed to the ministry which thou hast received, 
that thou fulfil it.” (Col. iv. 17.) And that 
to the Galatians seems to me to be before 
that to the Romans.* But if they have a 
different order in the Bibles, that is nothing 
wonderful, since the twelve Prophets, though 
not exceeding one another in order of time, 
but standing at great intervals from one 
another, are in the arrangement of the Bible 
placed in succession. Thus Haggai and 
Zachariah and the Messenger’ prophesied 
after Ezekiel and Daniel, and long after 
Jonah and Zephaniah and all the rest. Yet 
they are nevertheless joined with all those 
from whom they stand so far off in time. 

But let no one consider this an undertaking 
beside the purpose, nor a search of this kinda 
piece of superfluous curiosity ; for the date of 
the Epistles contributes no little to what we are 
looking after.f For when I see him writing to 





1 “*Or ‘ Angel,’ i.e, Malachi; who was so called from the 
expression Mal. i.1 (LXX. 61a xetpds ayyeAov avrod. cf. E. V. 
in margin ‘by the hand of Malachi’), cf. 2 Esdr. x. 40.” : 

* It-is remarkable that the conclusions of Chrys. should 
harmonize so well with the results of modern scholarship in 
regard to the order of the Pauline epistles. Except in assign- 
ing the Epistle to the Hebrews to Paul and in apparently 
Interposing a considerable period between Philemon and 
Colossians, his statements may be taken as giving the best 
conclusions of criticism.—G. B. S. : 

+ Our author rightly attaches much importance to the time 
and occasion of writing as bearing upon the meaning of the 
epistles. The earliest epistles—those to the Thessalonians— 
relate to Paul § missionary labors and are but a continuation 
of the apostle’s preaching. They might almost be called 
samples of his sermons. The group which falls next in order 
(Gal., 1 and 2 Cor., and Rom.) comprehends the great doctrinal 
discussions of the problems of law and grace, and reflects the 
conflict of the Apostle to the Gentiles with the Judaizing 
tendency in all its phases. This group is most important for 
the study of the Pauline theology. The third group—the 
epistles of the (first) imprisonment—Col., Philem., Eph. and 
Phil.—besides containing a wonderful fulness and richness 
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the Romans and to the Colossians about the 
same subjects, and yet not in a like way 
about the same subjects; but to the former 
with much condescension, as when he says, 
“Him that is weak in the faith receive ye, 
but not to doubtful disputations; for one 
believeth that he may eat all things, another, 
who is weak, eateth herbs” (Rom. xiv. 1, 2): 
but to the Colossians he does not write in 
this way, though about the same things, but 
with greater boldness of speech: “.Wherefore 
if ye be dead with Christ,” he says, “ why, as 
though living in the world, are ye subject to 
ordinances (touch not, taste not, handle not), 
-which all are to perish with the using, not in 
any honor to the satisfying of the flesh” 
(Col. ii. 20-23);—I find. no other reason for 
this difference than the time of the transaction. 
For at the first it was needful to be conde- 
scending, but afterwards it became no more 
so. And in many other places one may find 
him doing this. Thus both the physician and 
the teacher are used to do. For neither does 
the physician treat alike his patients in the first 
stage of their disorder, and when they have 
come to thé point of having health thence- 
forth, nor the teacher those children who are 
beginning to learn and those who want. more 
advanced subjects of instruction. Now to the 
rest he was moved to write by some particular 
cause and subject, and this he shows, as 
when he says to the Corinthians, ‘ Touching 
those things whereof ye wrote unto me” 
(1 Cor. vii. 1): and to the Galatians too from 
the very commencement of the whole Epistle 
writes so as to indicate the same thing; but to 
these for what purpose and wherefore does he 
write?’ For one finds him bearing testimony 
to them that they are “ full of goodness, being 
filled with all knowledge, and able also to 
admonish others.” (Rom. xv. 14.) Why 
then does he write to them? ‘ Because of 
the grace of God,” he says, “which is given 
unto me, that ‘I should be the minister of 
Jesus Christ” (ib. 15, 16): wherefore also he 
says in the beginning: “I am a debtor; as 
much as in me is, I am ready to preach the 
Gospel to you that are at Rome also;” for 
what is said—as that they are “able to exhort 
others also” (Rom. i. 14, 15),—and the like, 
rather belongs to encomium and encourage- 
ment: and the correction afforded by means 


of Christian thought, exhibits to us the rise and spread of 
Gnostic heresies,—the introduction of heathen philosophical 
ideas which were destined to exert a mighty influence upon 
the theology, religion and life of the church for centuries. 
The last group—the Pastoral epistles—has a peculiar private 
and personal character from being addressed to individuals. 
They have aspecial value, for all who hold their genuineness, 
from being the latest Christian counsels of “‘ Paul the aged.’’ 
Biss. 
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of a letter, was needful even for these; for 
since he had not yet been present, he bringeth 
the men to good order in two ways, both by 
the profitableness of his letter and by the 
expectation of his presence. For such was 
that holy soul, it comprised the whole world 
and carried about all men in itself thinking 
the nearest relationship to be that in God. 
And he loved them so, as if he had begotten 
them all, or rather showed (so 4 Mss.) a 
greater instinctive affection than any father 
(so Field: all Mss. give “a father’s toward 
all”); for such is the grace of the Spirit, it 
exceedeth the pangs of the flesh, and displays 
a more ardent longing than theirs. And this 
one may see specially in the soul of Paul, who 
having as it were become winged through love, 
went continually round to all, abiding no- 
where nor standing still. For since he had 
heard Christ saying, “ Peter, lovest thou Me? 
feed My sheep” (John xxi. 15); and setting 
forth this as the greatest test of love, he 
displayed it in a very high degree. Let us too 
then, in imitation of him, each one bring into 
order, if not the world, or not entire cities and 
nations, yet at all events his own house, his 
wife, his children, his friends, his neighbors. 
And let no one say to me, “I am unskilled 
and unlearned: ” nothing were less instructed 
than Peter, nothing more rude than Paul, and 
this himself confessed, and was not ashamed 
to say, “though I be rude in speech, yet not 
in knowledge.” (2 Cor. xi.6.) Yet neverthe- 
less this rude one, and that unlearned man,* 
overcame countless philosophers, stopped the 
mouths of countless orators, and did all by 
their own ready mind and the grace of God. 
What excuse then-shall we have, if we are not 
equal to twenty names, and are not even of 
service to them that live with us? This is but 
a pretence and an excuse—for it is not want 


* The “learning” of the Apostle Paul has been greatly 
exaggerated on both sides. It has been customary to over- 
estimate it. He has been described as learned in Greek liter- 
ature. The quotation of a few words from Aratus (Acts xvii. 28) 
and the use of two (probably) proverbial sayings which have 
been traced to Menander and Epimenides (1 Cor. XV. 33;. Titus 
i. 12) furnish too slender support for this opinion. (vid. Meyer 
in locis). It is said that Paul had abundant opportunity to 
become acquainted with the Greek literature in Tarsus. But 
he left Tarsus at an seclp age and all the prejudices of his 
family would disincline him to the study of Heathen litera- 
ture. His connection with Gamaliel and the style of his 
epistles alike show that his education was predominantly 
Jewish and Rabbinic. He was learned after the manner of 
the strictest Pharisees and from his residence in Tarsus and 
extended travel had acquired a good writing and speak- 
ing knowledge of the Greek language. Chrys. is uni- 
formly inclined, however, to depreciate the culture of 
Paul. This springs from a desire to emphasize the greatness 
of his influence and power as compared with his attainments. 
The apostle’s confession that he is an idwtys T@-Adyw (2 Cor. 
xi. 6), means only that he was unskilled in eloquence 
and is to be taken.as his own modest estimate of himself in 
that particular. Moreover it is immediately qualified by ad’ 
ov TH yvwoe which is entirely inconsistent with the idea that 
he was rude or illiterate in general, or that he considered 
himself to be so.—G, B. S. 
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of learning or of instruction which hindereth 
our teaching, but drowsiness and sleep. (Acts 


i. 15; ii. 41.) Let us then having shaken off 


this sleep with all diligence cleave to our own 
members, that we may even here enjoy much 
calm, by ordering in the fear of God them 


that are akin to us, and hereafter may partake 
of countless blessings through the grace and 
love of our Lord Jesus Christ towards man, 
through Whom, and with Whom, be glory to 
the Father, with the Holy Ghost, now, and 
evermore, and to all ages. Amen. 





HON TEs), 


ROM meet 2: 


“Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an 
Apostle, separated unto the Gospel of God, 
(which He promised afore by His prophets in the 
Holy Scriptures.)” 


Moses having written five books, has no- 
where put his own name to them, neither 
have they who after him put together the his- 
tory of events after him, no nor yet has Mat- 
thew, nor John, nor Mark, nor Luke; but the 
blessed Paul everywhere in his Epistles sets ! 
his own name. Now why was this? Because 
they were writing to people, who were present, 
and it had been superfluous to show them- 
selves when they were present. But this man 
sent his writings from afar and in the form of 
a letter, for which cause also the addition of 
the name was necessary. But if in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews he does not do the same, this 
too is after his own wise judgment.* For 
since they felt prejudiced against him, lest on 
hearing the name at the outstart, they should 
stop up all admission to his discourse, he 
subtly won their attention by concealing the 
name. But if some Prophets and Solomon 
have put their names, this I leave as a subject 
for you to look further into hereafter, why 
some of them wished to put it so, and some 
not. For you are not to learn everything 
from me, but to take pains yourselves also 
and enquire further, lest ye become more dull- 
witted. 

“ Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ.” Why 
did God change his name, and call him Paul, 
who was Saul? It was, that he might not 
even in this respect come short of the Apos- 
tles, but that that preéminence which the 
chief of the Disciples had, he might also ac- 
quire (Mark iii. 16); and have whereon to 
ground a closer union with them. And he 


1 Tn every one of his Epistles prefixes (Savile). 

* This expression is significant as showing the confidence 
of Chrys. in the Pauline authorship of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. It need hardly be said that the reason for the 
omission of the Apostle’s name is purely fanciful and that 
the non-Pauline character of the Epistle is almost demonstra- 
ble.—G. B. S. 


calls himself, the servant of Christ, yet not 
merely this;? for there be many sorts of ser- 
vitude. One owing to the Creation, accord- 
ing to which it says, “ for all are Thy servants” 
(Ps. cxix. 91); and according to which it says, 
‘* Nebuchadnezzar, My servant ”’ (Jer. xxv. 9), 
for the work is the servant of Him which 
made it. Another kind is that from the faith, 
of which it saith, ‘‘ But God be thanked that 
ye were the servants of sin, but ye have 
obeyed from a pure heart that form of doc- 
trine which was delivered unto you: being 
then made free from sin, ye became the ser- 
vants of righteousness.” (Rom. vi. 17, 18.) 
Another is that from civil subjection (oAvreiac), 
after which it saith, “Moses my servant is 
dead ”’ (Jos. i. 2) ; and indeed all the Jews were 
servants, but Moses in a special way as shin- 
ing most brightly in the community. Since 
then, in all the forms of the marvellous 


servitude, Paul was a servant, this he puts in _ 


the room of the greatest title of dignity, say- 
ing, “a servant of Jesus Christ.” And the 
Names, appertaining to the dispensation 3 he 
sets forth, going on upwards from the lowest. 
For with the Name Jesus, did the Angel come 
from Heaven when He was conceived of the 
Virgin, and Christ He is called from -being 
anointed, which also itself belonged to the 
flesh. And with what oil, it may be asked, 
was He anointed? It was not with oil that 
He was anointed, but with the Spirit. And 
Scripture has instances of calling such 
‘“Christs”” : inasmuch as the Spirit is the chief 
point in the unction, and that for which the 
oil is used. And where does it call those 
“Christs” who are not anointed with oil? 
“Touch not,” it says, ‘Mine anointed, and do 
My prophets no harm” (Ps. cv. 15), but at 
that time the institution of anointing with oil 
did not yet even exist. 


“Called an Apostle.” He styles himself 





2 Or, “ not in one way only.” 


ne ee: viz. the concealment of His glory in the Incar- 
nation, , 


‘ 
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“called” in all his Epistles, so showing his 
own candor (ebyreuocivyy), and that it was not 
of his own seeking that he found, but that 
when called he came near and obeyed. And 
the faithful, he styles, ‘‘ called to be saints,” * 
but while they had been called so far as to be 
believers, he had besides a different thing 
committed to his hands, namely, the Apostle- 
ship, a thing full of countless blessings, and at 
once greater than and comprehensive of, all 
the gifts. 

And what more need one say of it, than 
that whatsoever Christ was doing when pres- 
ent, this he committed to their hands when 
He departed. Which also Paul cries aloud, 
speaking thereof and magnifying the dignity 
of the Apostles’ office; ‘‘We are ambassadors 
for Christ, as though God did beseech by us;” 
i. e. in Christ’s stead. “Separated to the 
Gospel of God.” (2 Cor. v.20.) For asina 
house, each one is set apart for divers works ; 
thus also in the Church, there be divers distri- 
butions of ministrations. And herein he 
seems to me to hint, that he was not ap- 
pointed by lot only, but that of old and from 
the first he was ordained to this office; which 
also -Jeremy saith, that God spake concerning 
himself, ‘“‘ Before thou camest forth out of the 
womb, I sanctified thee, I ordained thee a 
prophet unto the nations.” (Jer.i. 5.) For in 
that he was writing to a vainglorious city, and 
one every way puffed up, he therefore uses 
every mode of showing that his election was 
of:God. For he Himself called him, and 
Himself separated him. And he does this, 
that he may make the Epistle deserve credit, 
and meet an easy reception. “To the Gos- 
pel of God.” Not Matthew then alone is an 
Evangelist, nor Mark, as neither was this man 
alone an Apostle, but they also; even if he 
be said préeminently to be this, and they that. 
And he calleth it the Gospel, not for those 
good things only which have been brought to 
pass, but also for those which are to come. 
And how comes he to say, that the Gospel 
“of God” is preached by himself? for he 
says, “separated to the Gospel of God ”—for 
the Father was manifest, even before the Gos- 
pels. Yet even if He were manifest, it was 
to the Jews only, and not even to all of these 
as were fitting. For neither did they know 
Him to be a Father, and many things did 
they conceive unworthily of Him. Where- 





* It is noticeable that in the New Testament the apostles 
call the body of believers ‘‘saints,” but never apply this term 
to themselves or to one another. In later times the body of 
believers returned the compliment and fixed the term as a 
title upon the Apostles, New Testament writers, Church 
Fathers, and a large number of Christians more or less dis- 
tinguished for learning or piety. Most Christians find the 
title more appropriate to the two first classes than to the two 
last.—G. B. g. 











fore also Christ saith, “The true worship- 
pers” shall come, and that ‘the Father seek- 
eth such to worship Him.” (John iv. 23.) 
But it was afterwards that He Himself with 
the Son was unveiled to the whole world, 
which Christ also spake of beforehand, and 
said, “that they might know Thee the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ Whom Thou has 
sent.” (John xvii. 3.) But he calls it the 
“Gospel” of God, to cheer the hearer at the 
outstart. For he came not with tidings to 
make the countenance sad, as did the 
prophets with their accusations, and charges, 
and reproofs, but with glad tidings, even 
the “Gospel of God;” countless treasures 
of abiding and unchangeable blessings. 

Ver. 2. “Which He promised afore by 
His Prophets in the Holy Scriptures.” 

For the Lord, saith he, “shall give the 
word to them that proclaim glad tidings with 
great power” (Ps. Ixviii. 12, Sept.); and 
again, ‘ How beautiful are the feet of them 
that preach the Gospel of peace.” (Is. lii. 7 ; 
Rom. x. 15.) See here both the name of the 
Gospel expressly and the temper of it, laid 
down in the Old Testament. For, we do not 
proclaim it by words only, he means, but also 
by acts done; since neither was it human, but 
both divine and unspeakable, and transcend- 
ing all nature. Now since they have. laid 
against it the charge of novelty also, He 
shows it to be older than. the Greeks, and 
described aforetime in the Prophets. And 
if He gave it not from the beginning because 
of those that were unwilling to receive it, still, 
they that were willing did hear it. ‘“ Your 
father Abraham,” He says, “rejoiced to see 
My day, and he saw it, and was glad.” (John 
viii, 56.) How then comes’ He to say, 
Many prophets desired to see the things 
which ye see, and have not seen them?” 
(Matt. xiii. 17.) He means not so, as ye see 
and hear, the Flesh itself, and the very mira- 
cles before your eyes. But let me beg you to 
look and see what a very long time ago these 
things were foretold. For when God is about 
to do openly some great things, He announces 
them of a long time before, to practise men’s 
hearing for the reception of them when they 
come. 

“In the Holy Scriptures.” Because the 
Prophets not only spake, but also writ what 
they spake; nor did they write only, but also 
shadowed them forth by actions, as Abraham 
when he led up Isaac, and Moses when he 
lifted up the Serpent, and when he spread out 
his hands? against Amalek, and when he 
offered the Paschal Lamb. 


1 Which the Fathers teach to bea type of Christ upon the 
Cross. Seeon Jert. Afol.c. 30, p. 70. Oxf. Tr, 
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Ver. 3. “Concerning His Son which was 
made of the seed of David, according to the 
flesh.” 

What dost, thou, O Paul, that after lifting 
up our souls so, and elevating them, and 
causing great and unutterable things to pass 
in show before them, and speaking of the 
Gospel, and that too the Gospel of God, and 
bringing in the chorus of the Prophets, and 
showing the whole of them heralding forth 
many years before those things which were 
to come: why dost thou again bring us down 
to David? Art thou conversing, oh tell me, 
of some man, and giving him Jesse’s son for 
a father? And wherein are these things 
- worthy of what thou hast just spoken of? 
Yea, they are fully worthy. For our dis- 
course is not, saith he,- of any bare man. 
Such was my reason for adding, “according 
to the flesh; ” as hinting that there is also a 
Generation of the Same after the Spirit. 
And why did he begin from that and not from 
this the higher? It is because that was what 
Matthew, and Luke, and Mark, began from. 
For he who would lead men by the hand to 
Heaven, must needs lead them upwards from 
below. So too was the actual dispensation 
ordered. First, that is, they saw Him a man 
upon earth, and then they understood Him to 
be God. In the same direction then, as He 
Himself had framed His teaching, did His 
disciple also shape out the way which leadeth 
thither. Therefore the generation according 
to the flesh is in his language placed first in 
order, not because it was first, but because he 
was for leading the hearer from this up to that. 

Ver. 4. ‘And declared to be the Son of 
God with power, according to the Spirit of 
Holiness, by the resurrection from the dead, 
even Jesus Christ.” 

What is said has been made obscure by the 
close-folding of the words, and so it is neces- 
sary to divide it. What then is it, which he 
says? We preach, says he, Him Who was 
made of David. But this is plain. Whence 
then is it plain, that this incarnate “ Person ” 
was also the Son of God? First, it is so from 
the prophets; wherefore he says, ‘“ Which 
He had promised afore by the Prophets in 
the Holy Scriptures.” (v. 2.) And _ this 
way of demonstration is no weak one. And 
next also from the very way of His Gen- 
eration: which also he sets forth by saying, 
“of the seed of David according to the 
flesh:” for He broke the rule of nature. 
Thirdly, from the miracles which He did, 
yielding a demonstration of much power, for 
“in power” means this. Fourthly, from the 
Spirit which He gave to them that believe 
upon Him, and through which He made 








them all holy, wherefore he saith, “according 
to the Spirit of holiness.” For it was of God 
only to grant such gifts. Fifthly, from the 
Resurrection; for He first and He alone 
raised Himself: and this Himself too said to 
be above all a miracle sufficient to stop the 
mouths even of them that behaved shame- 
lessly. For, ‘Destroy this Temple,’ He 
says, “and in three days I will raise it up” 
(John xix.) ; and, “ When ye have lifted ” Me 
“up from the earth, then shall ye know that 
Iam He” .(ib., viiix 28); and agam, Thi 
“generation seeketh after a sign; and there 
shall no sign be given unto it, but the sign of 
Jonas.” (Matt. xil. 39.) What then is the 
being “ declared?” being shown, being man- 
ifested, being judged, being confessed, by the 
feeling and suffrage of all; by Prophets, by 
the marvellous Birth after the Flesh, by the 
power which was in the miracles, by the 
Spirit, through which He gave sanctification, 
by the Resurrection, whereby He put an end 
to the tyranny of death. 

Ver. 5. ‘By Whom we have received grace 
and Apostleship for obedience to the faith.” 

See the candor of the servant. He wishes 
nothing to be his own, but all his Master’s. 
And indeed it was the Spirit that gave this. 
Wherefore He saith, ‘I have many things to 
say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. 
Howbeit when He, the Spirit of Truth, is 
come, He will guide you into all truth” (John 
Xvi. 12): and again, ‘‘Separate Me Paul and 
Barnabas.” (Acts xiii. 2.) And in the Epis- 
tle to the Corinthians, he says, that “to one 
is given by the Spirit the word of wisdom, to 
another the word of knowledge’”’ (1 Cor. xii. 
8, 11); and that It divideth all as It willeth. 
And in addressing the Milesians, he says, 
“Over which the Holy Ghost hath made you 
shepherds and overseers.” (Acts xx. 28.) 
You see, he calls the things of the Spirit, the 
Son’s, and the things of the Son, the Spirit’s. 
“Grace and Apostleship;” that is, it is not we 
that have achieved for ourselves, that we 
should become Apostles. For it was not by 
having toiled much and labored that we had 
this dignity allotted to us, but we received 
grace, and the successful result is a part of 
the heavenly gift. “For obedience to the 
faith.” So it was not the Apostles that 
achieved it, but grace that paved the way 
before them. For it was their part to go 
about and preach, but to persuade was of 
God, Who wrought in them. As also Luke 
saith, that ‘“‘He opened their heart” (Acts 
Xvi. 14); and again, To whom it was given to 
hear the word of God.! “'To obedience ;” he 





‘ Supposed to be a vague recollection of St. Luke viii. 10, or 
of Acts xix. ro, ; 
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Says not, to questioning and parade (karaoxevpr) 
of argument but ‘to obedience.” For we 
were not sent, he means, to argue, but to give 
those things which we had trusted to our 
hands. For when the Master declareth 
aught, they that hear should not be nice and 
curious handlers of what is told them, but 
receivers only; for this is why the Apostles 
were sent, to speak what they had heard, not 
to add aught from their own stock, and that 
we for our part should believe—that we 
should believe what?—“concerning His 
Name.” Not that we should be curious 
about the essence, but that we should believe 
on the Name; for this it was which also 
-wrought the miracles. For it says, “in the 
Name of Jesus Christ rise up and walk.” 
(Acts iii. 6.) And this too requireth faith, 
neither can one grasp aught of these things 
by reasoning (Aoyioue karadaBeiv). “ Among 
all nations, among whom are ye also the 
called of Jesus Christ.” What? did Paul 
preach then to all the nations? Now that he 
ran through the whole space from Jerusalem 
to Illyricum, and from thence again went 
forth to the very ends of the earth, is plain 
from what he writes to the Romans; but even 
if he did not come to all, yet still what he 
says is not false, for he speaks not of himself 
alone, but of the twelve Apostles, and all who 
declared the word after them. And in 
another sense, one should not see any fault 
to find with the phrase, if about himself, when 
one considers his ready mind, and how that 
after death he ceaseth not to preach in all 
parts of the world. And consider how he 
extols the gift, and shows that it is great and 
much more lofty than the former, since the 
old things were with one nation, but this gift 
drew sea and land to itself. And attend to 
this too, how free the mind of Paul is from all 
flattery; for when conversing with the 
Romans, who were seated as it were upon a 
sort of summit of the whole world, he 
attaches no more to them than to the other 
nations, nor does he on the score of their 
being then in power and ruling, say, that they 
have in spiritual things also any advantage. 
But as (he means) we preach to all the 
nations, so do we to you, numbering them 
‘with Scythians and Thracians: for if he did 
not wish to show this, it were superfluous to 
say “ Among whom are ye also.” * And this 
he does to take down their high spirit (kevov 





* The expression has also another important bearing upon 
a question much debated by modern scholars, viz.: was the 
Roman Church predominantly Jewish or Gentile? The 
Pauline usage is strongly in favor of understanding by the 
words 7aé 6vy Gentiles as opposed to Jews. If this is correct 
the expression together with év ols ésré would seem decisive 
as showing the predominantly Gentile character of the Roman 
Christian community.—G. B. S. 











70 ¢bonua) and to prostrate the swelling vanity 
of their minds, and to teach them to honor 
others alike to themselves: and so he _pro- 
ceeds to speak upon this very point. 

Ver. 6. ““Among whom are ye also the 
called of Jesus Christ.” 

That is, along with whom ye also are: and 
he does not say, that he called the others 
with you, but you with the others. For if in 
Christ Jesus there is neither bond nor free,’ 
much less is there king and private man. 
For even ye were called and did not come 
over of yourselves. 

Ver. 7. “To all that be in Rome, beloved 
of God, called to be saints: grace to you and 
peace from God our Father, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

See how continually he puts the word 
“called,” saying, “called to be an Apostle ; 
among whom ye also are called; to all that 
be in Rome, called:” and this he does not 
out of superfluity of words, but out of a wish 
to remind them of the benefit. For since 
among them which believed, it was likely that 
there would be some of the consuls (irérwv; 
Ben. consulares) and rulers as well 
as poor and common men, casting aside 
the inequality of ranks, he writes to them 
all under one appellation. But if in things 
which are more needful and which are 
spiritual, all things are set forth as common 
both to slaves and to free, for instance, the 
love from God, the calling, the Gospel, the 
adoption, the grace, the peace, the sanctifica- 
tion, all things else, how could it be other 
than the uttermost folly, whom God had 
joined together, and made to be of equal 
honor in the greater things, those to divide 
on account of things on earth? on this 
ground, I presume, from the very outstart, 
this blessed Apostle, after casting out this 
mischievous disease, conducts them to the 
mother of blessings, humble-mindedness. 
This made servants better, since they learnt 
that they should take no harm from their ser- 
vitude, while they had the true freedom; this 
would incline masters to be gentle, as being 
instructed that they have no advantage in 
being free, unless the goods of faith have the 
first place given them. And that you may 
learn that he was not doing this to work con- 
fusion, by dashing all things, but still knew 
the best distinction, he wrote not simply to 
all that were in Rome, but with a definition 
added, “ beloved of God.” For this is the 
best discrimination, and shows whence the 
sanctification was. Whence then was the 
sanctification ? from Love. For after saying, 
“beloved,” then he proceeds, “called to be 
saints,” showing that it is from this that the 


> holiness. 
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But saints he calls 


fount of all blessings is. 
unto you and 


all the faithful. ‘Grace 
peace.” 
' Oh address, that bringeth countless bless- 
ings tous! This also Christ bade the Apos- 
tles to use as their first word when entering 
into houses. (Luke x. 5.) Wherefore it is 
from this that Paul also in all places takes 
his beginning, from grace and peace; for it 
was no small war which Christ put an end 
to, but indeed one varying and of every kind 
and of a long season (rovkéAov kai ravtodardv); and 
this not from our labors, but through His 
grace. Since then love presented us with 
grace, and grace with peace, having set them 
down in the due order of an address, he 
prays over them that they may abide perpet- 
ual and unmoved, so that no other war may 
again be blown into flame, and beseeches 
Him that gave, to keep these things firmly 
settled, saying as follows, “Grace be unto 
you and peace from God our Father, and the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” See in this passage, the 
“ from” is common to the Son and the Father, 
and this is equivalent to “of whom.” ? For 
he did not say, Grace be unto you and peace 
from God the Father, “through” our Lord 
Jesus Christ; but, “from God the Father, and 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” Strange! how 
mighty is the love of God! we which were 
enemies and disgraced, have all at once 
become saints and sons. For when he calls 
Him Father, he shows them to be sons; and 
when he says sons, he has unveiled the whole 
treasure of blessings. | 

Let us then keep showing a conversation 
worthy of the gift, and hold on in peace and 
For other dignities are but for a 
time, and are brought to an end along with 
this life present, and may be bought with 
money (whence one might say they are not 
dignities at all but names of dignities only, 
having their strength in the investiture of fine 
array and the servility of attendants), but this 
as having been given of God, the gift of sanc- 





1 See St. Basil de Spizrztu Sancto, c.2, 4. and 5. St. Chrysos- 
tom is arguing against the Arian abuse of x Cor. viii. 6, as he 
does on the passage itself. 





tification and adoption, is not broken through 
even by death, but even here maketh men 
conspicuous, and also departs with us upon 
our journey to the life tocome. For he that 
holdeth on in the adoption, and keeps an 
exact watch upon his holiness, is much 
brighter and more happy even than he that is 
arrayed with the diadem itself, and has the pur- 
ple; and has the delight of abundant peace in 
the present life and is nurtured up with goodly 
hopes, and hath no ground for worry and dis- 
turbance, but enjoys constant pleasure; for 
as for good spirits and joy, it is not greatness 
of power, not abundance of wealth, not pomp 
of authority, not strength of body, not sumpt- 
uousness of the table, not the adorning of 
dresses, nor any other of the, things in man’s 
reach that ordinarily produces them, but 
spiritual success, and a good conscience 
alone. And he that hath this cleansed, even 
though he be clad in rags and struggling. with 
famine, is of better spirits than they that live 
so softly. So too he that is conscious of 
wicked deeds, even though he may gather to 
himself all men’s goods, is the most wretched 
of allmen. For this cause Paul, living in con- 
tinual hunger and nakedness, and_ being 
scourgéd every day was joyful, and went 
more softly than they that were then emperors. 
But Ahab though a king, and indulging in a 
sumptuous luxury, when he had done that one 
sin, groaned and was out of spirits, and his 
countenance was fallen both before the sin 
and after the sin. If then we wish to enjoy 
pleasure, above all things else let us shun 
wickedness, and follow after virtue; since it 
is not inthe nature of things for one to have 
a share thereof on any other terms, even if we 
were mounted upon the king’s throne itself. 
Wherefore also Paul saith, ‘ But the fruit of 
the Spirit is love, joy, peace.” (Gal. v. 22.) 
This fruit then let us keep growing by us, 
that we may be in the fruition of joy here, 
and may obtain the kingdom to come, by the 
grace and love towards man of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, through Whom and with Whom, 
be glory to the Father, and to the Holy Spirit, 
now and always, even unto all ages. Amen. 
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“‘ First, I thank my God through Jesus Christ for you 
all, that your faith is spoken of throughout the 
whole world.” 


AN exordium worthy of this blessed spirit, 
and able to teach all men to offer unto God 


- the firstlings of their good deeds and words, 


and to render thanks not only for their own, 
but also for others’ well-doings: which also 
maketh the soul pure from envy and grudg- 
ing, and draweth God in a greater measure 
towards the loving spirit of them that so ren- 
der thanks. Wherefore also elsewhere he 
says, “ Blessed be God and the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, Who hath blessed us with 
all spiritual blessing.” (Eph. i. 3.) And 
it is fitting that we render thanks not 
only when rich, but also when poor, not 
when in health only, but also when sick, 
not when we thrive only, but also when we have 
to bear the reverse. For when our affairs are 
borne onward with a fair wind, to be thankful 
is not matter of wonder. But when no small 
tempests be upon us, and the vessel veers 
about and is in jeopardy, then is the great 
time for displaying patience and goodness of 
heart. For this cause Job also gained a 
crown from hence, and the shameless mouth 
of the devil did he stop, and show clearly that 
mot even when he saw good days was 
it through his wealth that he was thankful, 
but through his much love toward God. And 
see too what things he is thankful for: not 
for things earthly and perishing, as power 
and authority and glory (for these things 
are of no account), but for real blessings, 
faith and boldness of speech. And with how 
much feeling’ he gives thanks: for he saith 
not “to God,” but ‘to my God,” which also 
the Prophets do, so making that which is 
common to all their own. And what is there 
wonderful in the Prophets doing so? For 
God himself plainly does it continually to His 
servants, calling Himself the God of Abra- 
ham and Isaac and Jacob, as_ peculiarly 
theirs. “That your faith is spoken of 
throughout the whole world.” What then, 
had the whole world heard of the faith of the 
Romans? Yes, the whole, according to him. 


1 §:abécews, see Lrnesti Lex. Technol. in v. 


(Or, since that time, maoa é€ éxeivov). And it is 
not a thing unlikely. For the city was not 
one of no note, but as being upon a sort of 
eminence it was on every account conspicuous. 
But consider, I pray, the power of the preach- 
ing, how in a short time by means of publi- 
cans and fishermen it took hold upon the 
very head of all cities, and Syrians became 
the teachers and guides of Romans. He 
attests then two excellencies in them, both 
that they believed, and that they believed 
with boldness, and that so great as that the 
fame of them reached into all the world. 
“For your faith,” he says “is spoken of 
throughout the whole world. Your faith,” 
not your verbal disputations, nor your ques- 
tionings, nor your syllogisms. And yet there 
were there many hindrances to the teaching. 
For having recently acquired the empire of 
the world they were elated, and lived in 
riches and luxury, and fishermen brought the 
preaching there, and they Jews and of the 
Jews, a nation hated and had in abomination 
among all men; and they were bidden to 
worship the Crucified, Who was brought up 
in Judea, And with the doctrine the 
teachers proclaimed also an austere life to 
men who were practised in softness, and 
were agitated about things present. And 
they that proclaimed it were poor and 
common men, of no family, and born of 
men of no family. But none of these things 
hindered the course of the word. So great 
was the power of the Crucified as to carry 
the word round everywhere. “For it is 
spoken of,” he says, “in all the world.” He 
says not, it is manifested, but, is spoken of, 
as if all men had them in their mouths. And 
indeed when he bears witness of this in the 
Thessalonians, he adds another thing also. 
For after saying, “from you sounded out the 
word of God,” he adds, “so that we need not 
to speak anything.” (1 Thess. i. 8.) For the 
disciples had come into the place of teachers, 
by their boldness of speech instructing all, 
and drawing them to themselves. For the 
preaching came not anywhere to a_ stand, 
but went over the whole world more rapidly 
than fire. But here there is only thus much 
I—“it is spoken of.” He well says that “it 
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is spoken of,” showing that there was no need 
to add aught to what was said, or to take 
away. For a messenger’s business is this, to 
convey from one to another only what is told 
him. For which cause also the priest is 
called a “messenger” (Mal. ii. 7), because 
he speaks not his own words, but those of 
Him that sent him. And yet Peter had 
preached there. But he reckons what was 
his, to be his own as well. In such degree, 
as I said before, was he beyond measure clear 
of all grudging! 

Ver. 9. “For God 1s my witness, whom I 
serve with my spirit in the Gospel of His 
Son.” 

Words these of an Apostle’s bowels of affec- 
tion, the showing forth this of fatherly con- 
cernment!! And what’ is it which he says, 
and why does he call God to witness? He 
had to declare his feeling toward them. 
Since then he had not as yet ever seen them, 
he therefore called no man to witness, but 
Him Who entereth in the hearts. For since 
he was saying, “I love you,” and as a token 
thereof alleged his praying continually for 
them, and wishing to come to them, and 
neither was this self-evident, he betakes him- 
self to the trustworthy testimony. Will 
then any one of you be able to boast that 
he remembers, when praying at his house 
(én? rie oixiac) the entire body of the Church? 
I think not. But Paul drew near to God in 
behalf not of one city only, but of the whole 
world, and this not once, or twice, or thrice, 
but continually. But if the continually bear- 
ing any one about in one’s memory would not 
happen without much love; to have any in 
one’s prayers, and to have them there continu- 
ally, think what great affection and friendship 
that implies. -But when he says, “ Whom I 
serve with my spirit in the Gospel of His Son,” 
he shows us at once the grace of God, and 
also his own humble-mindedness; the grace 
of God because He entrusted to him so great 
a matter; but his own humility, because he 
imputes it all not to his own zeal, but to the 
assistance of the Spirit. But the addition of 
“the Gospel,” shows the kind of ministry. 
For there are many and diverse modes of 
service. And as under kings all are ranged 
under one that beareth kingly power, and all 
have not to minister (d:axovoivra) about the 
same thing, but to one belongeth the ministry 
of ruling armies and to another that of order- 
ing cities and to another again that of keep- 
ing treasures in the storehouses, thus also 
in spiritual things, one serveth God and 
laboreth (Aarpebee cardovaeber) in believing and 
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ordering his own life well, and another in 

undertaking the care of strangers, and 

another in taking in hand the patronship of 

them that be in need. As even during the 

Apostle’s own time, they of Stephen’s com- 

pany served God in the guardianship of the 
widows, others (aaa202 Mss., all dv) in the 

teaching of the word, of whom also Paul was, 

serving in the preaching of the Gospel. And 

this was the fashion of his service ; for it was 

to this that he was appointed. On this 
account, he not only calls God to witness, 

but also says what he was entrusted with, to 
show that having so great things put into his 
hands, he would not have called Him Who 
trusted them to him to witness what was false. 
And therewith he wished to make another 
point out also, viz. that he could not but 
have this love and care for them. For that 
they might not say “ who art thou? and, from 

whence? that thou sayest that thou art 
anxious over a city so great, and most impe- 
rial,’”’ he shows that he must needs have this 
care,” if at least the sort of service that was 
committed to him, was to declare the Gospel : 
for he that hath this put into his hands, must 
needs have continually upon his mind them 
that are to receive the word. And he shows 
another thing besides this by saying, “in my 
spirit ;”’ that this service is much higher than 
either the Gentile or the Jewish. For the 
Gentile is both fleshly and in error, and the 
Jewish is true indeed, yet even this is fleshly. 

But that of the Church is the opposite of the 
Gentile, but more lofty than the Jewish by a 
great deal. For the mode of our service is 
not with sheep and oxen and smoke and fat, 
but by a spiritual soul, which Christ also. 
shows in saying that “God is a Spirit, and 
they that worship Him must worship Him in 
spirit and in truth.” (John iv. 24.) 

“In the Gospel of His Son.” Having 
said above that it was the Father’s Gospel, 
here he says it is the Son’s. So indifferent is 
it to say the Father’s or the Son’s! For he 
had learnt from that blessed voice that the 
things of the Father are the Son’s, and the 
things of the Son are the Father’s, For “all 
Mine are Thine, and Thine are Mine.’ 
(John xvii. ro.) 

“That without ceasing I make mention of 
you always in my prayers.” This is the part: 
of genuine love, and he’seems indeed to be 
Saying some one thing, yet states four things. 
even here. Both that he remembers, and’ 
that he does so continually, and that it is in 


his prayers, and that it is to ask great things. 
for them. . 
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Ver. 10, 11, ‘“ Making request, if by any 
means now at length I might have a prosper- 
ous journey by the will of God to come_unto 
you.” 

You see him painfully desiring to see them, 
and yet not enduring to see them contrary to 
what seemed good unto God, but having his 
longing mingled with the fear of God. For 
he loved them, and was eager to come to 
them. Yet he did not, because he loved 
them, desire to see them, contrary to what 
seemed good unto God. This is true love, 
not as we love who err on both sides from 
the laws of love: for either we love no one, 
or if we ever do love, we love contrary to 
what seemeth good unto God, acting in both 
against the Divine law. And if these things 
be grievous (dvpria) when spoken of, they are 
more grievous when done. And how do we 
love contrary to what seems good to God? 
(you will say.) When we neglect Christ pin- 
ing with hunger, and provide our children 
and friends and relations above their needs. 
Or rather what need to carry the subject 
further. For if any one will examine his own 
conscience, he will find that this takes place 
in many things. _But such was not that 
blessed person, but he knew both how to love 
and to love as he ought (3 Mss. omit “as he 
ought”), and as was fitting, and though exceed- 
ing all men in loving, he transgressed not the 
measures of love. See then two things thrive 
extremely in him, fearof God, and also long- 
ing towards the Romans. For to be praying 
continually, and not to desist when he 
obtained not, shows exceeding love. But 
while loving, thus to continue yielding to the 
will of God, shows intense reverence. In 
another place, however, having “thrice be- 
sought the Lord” (2 Cor. xii. 8), he not only 
did not receive, but on the contrary, when he 
did not receive, he was very thankful for not 
having been heard. So, in all things did he 
look to God. But here he received, though 
not when he asked, but after delay, and 
neither hereat was he discontented. And 
these things-I mention that we may not repine 
at not being heard, or at being heard slowly. 
For we are not better than Paul, who con- 
fesses his thankfulness for both, and with 
good ground. For when he had once given 
himself up to the all-governing Hand, and 
put himself with as much subjection under it, 
as clay under the potter, he followed where- 
soever God led. WHaving then said that he 
desired to see them, he mentioned also the 
cause of his desire; and what is it? 

Ver. 11. ‘That I may impart unto you 
some spiritual gift, to the end ye may be es- 
tablished.” 











For it was not merely as many now go 
travelling in a needless and profitless way 
that he also went, but for necessary and very 
urgent ends. And he does not tell them his 
meaning openly, but by way of hints, for he 
does not say that I may teach you, that I may 
instruct you, that I may fill up that which is 
wanting ; but, “ that I may impart ;” showing, 
that it is not his own things which he is giv- 
ing them, but that he was imparting to them 
what he had received. And here again he 
is unassuming, in saying ‘“‘some,” he means, 
a small one, and suited to my powers. And 
what may this small one be which thou art 
now going to impart? This it is, he says, “ to 
the end that ye may be established.” This 
then also cometh of grace, namely, the being 
unwavering and standing fast. But when you 
hear of grace, think not that the reward of 
resolve on our part is thereby cast aside; for 
he speaks of grace, not to disparage the 
labor of resolve on our part, but to undermine 
(broreuvouevoc, aS piercing a thing inflated) the 
haughtiness of an insolent spirit (arovoiac). 
Do not thou then, because that Paul hath 
called this a gift of grace, grow supine. For 
he knows how, in his great candor, to call 
even well doings, graces; because even in 
these we need much influence from above. 
But in saying, “to the end that ye may be 
established,” he covertly shows that they 
needed much correction: for what he would 
say is this: Of a “long time I have both 
desired ” and prayed to see you, for no other 
reason than that I may “stablish, strengthen, 
fix” you thoroughly in the word of God, so 
that ye be not continually wavering. But he 
does not express himself so (for he would 
have shocked them), but in another way he 
hints to them the same thing, though in a 
subdued tone. For when he says, “to the 
end that ye may be established,” he makes 
this plain. Then since this also was very 
irksome, see how he softens it by the sequel. 
For that they may not say, are we wavering, 
and carried about? and need we speech of 
yours in order to stand fast? he anticipates 
and does away any gainsaying of the kind, 
by saying as follows. 

Ver. 12. ‘That is, that I may be comforted 
together with you by the mutual faith both of 
you and me.” 

As if he said, Do not suspect that I spoke 
to accuse you. It was not with this feeling 
thatI said what I did. But what may it be 
that I wished to say? Ye are undergoing 


many tribulations, being drenched on 
every side (by those who persecute you 
repravtaonuevor. 3 Mss. rapevoyaobuevor, har- 


assed). I. desired then to see you, that 
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I might comfort you, or rather, not that I 
might comfort you only, but that I might 
myself receive comfort. See the wisdom of 
the teacher. He said, to the end that “ye 
may be strengthened ; he knew that what he 
had said would be heavy and irksome to the 
disciples. He says, “to the end that ye may 
be comforted.” But this again is heavy, not 
indeed to such a degree as the former, still it 
is heavy. He then pares down what is galling 
in this also, smoothing his speech on every 
side, and rendering it easy of acceptance. 
For he does not say barely, “to be com- 
forted,” but, “to be comforted together with 
you;” nor was he content with this but he 
puts in a further lenitive, when he says, “ by 
the mutual faith both of you and me.” * Oh 
how great was his humble-mindedness! He 
showed himself also to be in need of them, 
and not them only of him. And he puts the 
disciples in the position of teachers, not let- 
ting any superiority remain upon his own 
side, but pointing out their full equality. For 
the gain is mutual, he means, and I need the 
comfort from you, and you that from me. 
And how comes this to pass? “Through the 
mutual faith both of you and me.” For as in 
the case of fire, if any one gather together 
many lights, it is a bright flame that he 
kindles, thus also does it naturally happen 
with the faithful. For when we be by our- 
selves, torn away from others, we are some- 
how in worse spirits. But when we see one 
another, and are entwined! with the members 
of our own selves, great is the comfort we 
receive. You must not look to the present 
time, during which, by God’s grace, both in 
city and in the desert itself, there be many 
hosts of believers, and all impiety hath been 
driven out ; but consider, in that time, how 
great a good it was both for disciples to see 
their master, and for brethren who had come 
from another city to be seen of brethren. But 
that I may make what I am saying plainer, 
let me bring the matter toan example. For if 
it should even happen and come to pass (may 
it never do so!) that we had been carried 
away to the land of the Persians or Scythians 
or other barbarians, and had been scattered 
(7 Mss. “ torn asunder”) by twos and threes in 
their cities, and were then suddenly to see any 
one of those here coming to us, reflect what a 


* Verse 12 is best understood as a quasi-correction, or modi- 
fication of v. 11, to show that he does not mean that his coming 
to them would be a blessing to them alone, but also to him- 
self; thus: I mean to say that I want to visit you not only 
that 1 may impart (werado, v. 11) something unto you, but 
that I may be encouraged in you (or among you) through the 
action and reaction of our common (év aAAnAots) faith. Thus 
rovTo 8é éatuv is taken not as simply explanatory, but as mildly 
adversative.—G. B. S. 

1 wepimA\ax@mev seems here to have a double sense from the 
context. 





on to the subjects of it. 





harvest of comfort we should reap of it! See 
ye not those too who are in the prisons, if 
they see any of their acquaintance, how they 
revive, and are quite fluttering with the pleas- 
ure? But if I compare those days with 
captivity and imprisonment, count it no won- 
der. For these suffered far harder things 
than those, scattered as they were, and driven 
about, and dwelling in the midst of famine 
and of wars, and tremblingly expecting daily 
death, and suspecting friends and kindred 
and relatives, and dwelling in the world as in 
a strange land, aye, and in far harder plight 
than they who live in another’s country. 
This is why he says, “to the end that ye may 
be established. and comforted with us by our 
mutual faith.’ And this he says, not as 
though himself needed any assistance from 
them (far from it; for how should the pillar 
of the Church, who was stronger than 
iron and the rock, the spiritual adamant, who 
was equal to the charge of countless cities), 
but that he should not make his language 
impetuous and his reproof vehement, he says, 
that he himself also needs their consolation. 
But if any one here should say, that the com- 
fort was his gladness at the increase of their 
faith, and that Paul needed this, he would 
not be mistaking his meaning in this way 
either. If then thou desire, one might say, 
and pray, and wilt gain comfort and give 
comfort by it, what is there to hinder thy 
coming? By way of dissipating this suspi- 
cion then, he proceeds. 

Ver. 13. “Now I would not have you 
ignorant, brethren, that oftentimes I desired 
to come unto you (but was let hitherto).” 

Here is a compliance great as that of 
slaves, and a plain exhibition of his excellent 
temper (ebyrepocivyc)! For, that he was let, 
he says, but why, he does not go on to say. 
For he does not pry into the command of 
his Master, but only obeys. And yet one 
might expect a person to start questions, as 
to why God hindered a city so conspicuous and 
great, and towards which the whole world was 
looking, from enjoying such a teacher, and 
that for so long a time. For he that had 
overcome the governing city, could easily go 
But he that let alone 
the more royal one, and lay in wait about the 
dependents, had the main point left neglected. 
But none of these things does he busy himself 
with, but yields to the incomprehensibleness 
of Providence, thereby both showing the right 
tone of his soul, and instructing us all never 
to call God to account for what happens, even 
though what is done seem to trouble the 
minds of many. For the Master’s part it is 
alone to enjoin, the servants’ to obey. And 
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this is why he says, that he was let, but not 
for what cause; for he means, even I do not 
know; ask not then of me the counsel or 
mind of God. For neither “shall the thing 
formed say to him that formed it, Why hast 
thou made me thus?” For why, tell me, do 
you even seek to learn it? do you not know 
that all things are under His care, that He is 
wise, that He doeth nothing at a mere hazard, 
that He loveth thee more than they who begat 
thee, and goes exceeding far beyond a father’s 
yearnings of affection to thee, and a mother’s 
anxiousness. Seek then no more, and go not 
a step further; for this is sufficient consola- 
tion for thee: since-even then it was well 
ordered for the Romans. And if thou know- 
est not the manner, take it not to heart: for 
this is a main feature of faith, even when in 
ignorance fo the manner of the dispensation, 
to receive what is told us of His Providence. 

Paul then having succeeded in what he was 
earnest about (and what was this? to show 
that it was not as slighting them that he did 
not come to them, but because, though 
greatly desiring it, he was hindered), and hav- 
ing divested himself of the accusation of re- 
missness, and having persuaded them that he 
was not less desirous to see them than them- 
selves, further shows his love to them by 
other things. For even when I was hindered, 
he means, I did not stand aloof from the 
attempt, but I kept attempting always yet was 
always hindered, yet never did I stand aloof, 
thus, without falling out with the will of God, 
still keeping my love. For by his purposing 
it to himself and not standing aloof from it, 
he showed his affection; but through his be- 
ing hindered and yet not struggling against 
it, all his love to God. “That I might have 
some fruit among you also.” Yet he had told 
them the cause of his longing before, and 
shown that it was becoming him; but still 
here also, he states it, clearing away all their 
suspicion. For since the city was conspicu- 
ous, and in the whole extent of sea and land 
had no equal to many even the mere desire of 
becoming acquainted with it became a reason 
(xpédacre) for a journey to it; that they might 
not think anything of the sort about Paul, or 
suspect that, merely with a view to glory in 
claiming them to himself he desired to be 
present there, he repeatedly lays down the 
ground of his desire, and before he says, it 
was that “I may impart to you some spiritual 
gift,” that I desired to see you; but here 
more clearly, ‘‘that I might have some fruit 
among you also even as among other Gen- 
tiles.’ The rulers he puts with the subjects, 
and after the countless triumphs and victories 
and the glory of the consuls, he puts them 








with the barbarians, and with good reason 
too. For where the nobility of faith’ is, 
there is none barbarian, none Grecian, none 
stranger, none citizen, but all mount up to 
one height of dignity. And see him here 
also unassuming, for he does not say, that I 
may teach and instruct, but what? “that I 
might have some fruit.” And not. fruit, 
simply, but “some fruit.” Again, depreciat- 
ing his own share therein just as he had said 
above, “that I may impart some gift.” And 
then to repress them too, as I said also be- 
fore, he says, “even as among other Gen- 
tiles.’ * For, I do not, because you are rich, 
and have the advantage of others, show less 
concern about the others. For it is not the 
rich that we are seeking, but the faithful. 
Where now are the wise of the Greeks, they 
that wear long: beards and that are clad in 
open dress,’ and puff forth great words (ra 
neyaha gvoovrec)? All Greece and all barbarian 
lands has the tentmaker converted. But 
Plato, who is so cried up and carried about? 
among them, coming a third time to Sicily 
with the bombast of those words of his, with 
his brilliant reputation (iroAjpewc), did not 
even get the better of a single king, but came 
off so wretchedly, as even to have lost 
his liberty. But this tentmaker ran over 
not Sicily alone or Italy, but the whole 
world; and while preaching too he desisted 
not from his art, but even then sewed skins, 
and superintended the workshop. And even 
this did not give offence to those who were 
born of consuls, and with very good rea- 
son, for it is not their trades and occupa- 
tions, but falsehood and forged doctrines, 
which usually render teachers easy subjects 
of contempt. And for this reason, even 
Athenians still laugh at the former, But this 
man even barbarians attend to, and even 
foolish and ignorant men. For his preaching 
is set forth to all alike, it knows no distinc- © 
tion of rank, no preéminence of nation, no 
other thing of the sort; for faith alone does 








* Verse 13 adds a new reason for his wish to visit Rome— 
iva Twa Kaprov ox. It seems to me that more is here 
meant than the establishing and encouragement of Vv. 11, 12; 
that the Apostle is not here merely repeating the idea of 
qT petada xapiona (Meyer, Alford), but is thinking of the 
conversion of those outside of the Roman Christian commu- 
nity. This is confirmed by the generalization of v. 14: “‘And 
to Greeks and Barbarians, 1 am debtor.’’” It was not merely 
ajoy that he might experience, but a conquest which he 
might win for Christ. His purpose to go to Rome is 
grounded upon his fixed purpose to carry the gospel to all 
Gentile nations without distinction of race or culture (so 
Godet, Hofmann). Chrysostom’s exposition proceeds upon the 
pierosites of the simple identity of these statements.—G. 


t é€wyuidas, a short tunic leaving the arms and shoulders 
bare, which had withit a kind of mantle. It was used by 
slaves, and adopted perhaps by these philosophers as a badge 
of austerity. See Zalian. Var. Hist, 1.1X. C. 34. Ed. Varior. 
note of Perizonius. 

2 Fiéld reads adduevos cai mepipepouevos, Vulg, ayouevos which 
may mean “alleged.” 
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‘t require, and not reasonings. Wherefore it 
‘s:most worthy of admiration, not only be- 
vause it is profitable and saving, but that it is 
readily admissible and easy (Sav. “ lova- 
ble),” and comprehensible to all: which is a 
main object in the Providence of God, who 
setteth forth His blessings to all in common. 

For what He did in respect of the sun and 
the moon and the earth and the sea and 
other things, not giving the rich and the wise 
a greater share of the benefits of these, and a 
less to the poor, but setting forth the enjoy- 
ment of them to all alike, this also did He 
with regard to the preaching, and even in a 
much greater degree, by how much this is 
more indispensable than they. Wherefore 
Paul repeatedly says, “among all the Gen- 
tiles,’ to show that he in no respect favors 
them, but is fulfilling his Master’s command, 
and sending them away to thanksgiving to 
the God of all, he says ; 

Ver. 14. “I am a debtor to the Greeks and 
to the Barbarians, both to the wise and to the 
unwise.” 

Which also he said when writing to the 
Corinthians. And he says it, to ascribe the 
whole to God. (a4 Cor. ix. 16.) 

Ver. 15. “So, as much as in me is, I am 
ready to preach the Gospel to you that are at 
Rome also.” 

Oh, noble soul! having taken on hima task 
laden of so great dangers, a voyage across 
the sea, temptations, plottings, risings—for it 
was likely, that one who was going to address 
so great a city which was under the tyrannic 
sway of impiety, should undergo temptations 
thick as snowflakes ; and it was in this way 
that he lost his life in this city, being cut off 
by the tyrant of it—yet still expecting to 
undergo so great troubles, for none of these 
did he become less energetic, but was in 
haste and was in travail and was ready- 
minded. Wherefore he says, “So, as much 
as in me is, I am ready to preach the Gospel 
to you that are at Rome also.” 

Ver. 16. ‘For I am not ashamed of the 
Gospel.” 

“What sayest thou, O, Paul? When it 
were fitting to say, that I boast, and am 
proud, and luxuriate in it; thou sayest not 
this, but what is less than this, that thou art 
“not ashamed,” which is not what we usually 
say of things very glorious. What then is 
this which he says, and why does he thus 
speak ? while yet he exults over it more than 
over heaven. -At least, in writing to the 
Galatians, he said, “God forbid that I should 
glory, save in the Cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” (Gal. vi. 14.) How then comes he 
here to say, not that I even glory, but that “I 








am not ashamed?” The Romans were most 
anxiously eager about the things of the world, 
owing to their riches, their empire, their vic- 
tories; and their kings they reckoned to be 
equal to the gods, and so they even called 
them. And for this cause too, they wor- 
shipped them with temples and with altars 
and with sacrifices. Since then they were 
thus puffed up, but Paul was going to preach 
Jesus, who was thought to be the carpenter’s 
son, who was brought up in Judea, and that 
in the house of a mean woman, who had no 
body guards, who was not encircled in wealth, 
but even died as a culprit with robbers, and 
endured many other inglorious things; and it 
was likely that they were concealing them- 
selves as not as yet knowing any of the un- 
speakable and great things: for this reason 
he says, “I am not ashamed,” having still to 
teach them not to be ashamed. For he knew 
that if they succeeded in this, they would 
speedily go on and come to glorying also: 
and do you then, if you hear any one saying, 
Dost thou worship the Crucified? be not 
ashamed, and do not look down, but luxuriate 
in it, be bright-faced at it, and with the eyes 
of a free man, and with uplifted look, take up 
your confession; and if he say again, Dost 
thou worship the Crucified? say in reply to 
him, Yes! and not the adulterer, not the 
insulter of his father, not the murderer of his 
children (for such be all the gods they have?), 
but Him who by the Cross stopped the 
mouths of devils, and did away with their 
countless juggleries. For the Cross is for 
our sakes, being the work of unspeakable. 
Love towards man, the sign of His great con- 
cern for us. And in addition to what has 
been said, since they were puffed up with 
great pomposity of speech and with their 
cloak of external wisdom, I, he means to say, 
bidding an entire farewell to these reasonings, 
come to preach the Cross, and am _ not 
ashamed because of it: “for it is the power 
of God to salvation.” For since there is a 
power of God to chastisement also (for when 
He chastised the Egyptians, He said, “ This is 
My great power,””) (Joel ii. 25) and a power 
to destruction, (for, “fear Him,” He says, 
“that is able to destroy both body and soui 
in hell”), (Matt. x. 28) for this cause he 
says, it is not these that I come to bring, the 
powers of chastisement and punishment, but 
those of salvation. What then? Did not 
the Gospel tell of these things also, namely, 
the account of hell, and that of the outer 





1 And this the wiser heathen urge, as Plato, Rep. xi. and 
Euthyph. and Aristoph. Nub. oe Dementia se 

2 Joel ii. 25. S. Ephrem considers that passage to allude to 
the plagues of Egypt; and so others. 
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darkness, and of the venomous worm? And 
yet we know of these from no other source 
than the Gospel. In what sense then does he 
say, ‘‘the power of God unto salvation?” 
Attend only to what follows. ‘To every one 
that believeth ; to the Jew first, and also to 
the Greek.” 

For it is not to all absolutely, but to them 
that receive it. For though thou be a Gre- 
cian (i.e. Heathen), and even-one that has 
run into every kind of vice, though a Scythian, 
though a barbarian, though a very brute, and 
full of all irrationality, and burdened with the 
weights of endless sins, no sooner hast thou 
received the word concerning the Cross, and 
been baptized, than thou hast blotted out all 
these; and why says he here, “to the Jew 
first, and also to the Greek?” What mean- 
eth this difference? and yet he has often said, 
“Neither circumcision is anything, nor uncir- 
cumcision ” (1 Cor. vii. 19. see Gal. v. 6 and 
vi. 15); how then doth he here discriminate, 
setting the Jew before the Greek? Now why 
is this? seeing that by being first he does not 
therefore receive any more of the grace (for 
the same gift is bestowed both on this person 
and that,) but the “first” is an honor in 
order of time only. For he has no such ad- 
vantage as that of receiving greater righteous- 
ness, but is only honored in respect of his 
receiving it first. Since in the case of 
those that are enlightened (you that are 
initiated know what is meant,) all run? to 
the baptism, yet not all at the same hour, but 
one first and another second. Yet the first 
doth not receive more than the second, nor he 
than the person after him, but all enjoy the 
same gifts. The “first” then here is an 
honor in word, not a superiority in grace. 
Then after saying, “unto salvation,” he en: 
hances the gift further, by showing that it 
stayeth not at the present point, but proceed- 
eth farther.* For this is what he sets forth, 
when he says, 

Ver. 17. “ For therein is the righteousness 
of God revealed.” 

But he who hath become just shall live, not 
for the present life only, but for that which is 
to come. And he hints not only this, but 
also another thing along with this, namely, 
the brightness and gloriousness of such a life. 





1 See the Ceremonies of Baptism, St. Cyril Lect. xx. (ii. on 
Myst.) c. 4. He says they ‘‘ were led to the holy pool.” p. 264. 
Gy 1% 


* Verse 16 might almost be considered as a summary of the 
apostle’s doctrine. It could be expressed thus: subject: 
The gospel, what is it? God’s power. For what? Salva- 
tion. For whom? Every one that believeth. On what 
historic conditions? To the Jew first and also to the Greek. 
Ilp@rov is best taken, not as simply chronological (Chrys. 
Godet, Hodge), but as denoting a providential, economic 
preceaence (Meyer, De Wette, Tholuck, Philippi, Alford).—G, 

aS: 














For since it is possible to be saved, yet not 
without shame (as many are saved of those, 
who by the royal humanity are released from 
punishment), that no one may suspect. this 
upon hearing of safety, he adds also righteous- 
ness; and righteousness, not thine own, but 
that of God; hinting also the abundance of it 
and the facility. t For you do not achieve it 
by toilings and labors, but you receive it by a 
gift from above, contributing one thing only 
from your own store, “believing.” Then 
since his statement did not seem credible, if 
the adulterer and effeminate person, and rob- 
ber of graves, and magician, is not only to be 
suddenly freed from punishment but to be- 
come just, and just too with the highest right- 
eousness ; he confirms his assertion from the 
Old Testament. And first with a short sen- 
tence, he lays open a vast sea of histories to 
one who has a capacity for seeing them. For 
after having said, “from faith to faith,” he 
sends the hearer back to the dispensations of 
God, which took place thus in the Old Testa- 
ment, which, when writing to the Hebrews, 
he explains with his usual great wisdom, show- 
ing that both the just and the sinners were 
justified in that way even then, wherefore also 
he made mention both of the harlot and of 
Abraham, But then here, after having just 
hinted at it (for he was running on to another 
and a pressing subject), he again confirms 
what he had said from the Prophets, bringing 
in Habakkuk before them, crying, and saying, 
that it is not in the nature of things for him 
who is to live, to live otherwise save by faith; 
for “ the just,” he says, “shall live by faith ” 
(Hab. ii. 4), speaking about the life to come. 
For since what God giveth transcends reason- 
ing entirely, it is but reason that we need 
faith, But the man that thinks meanly of it, 
and is contemptuous and vainglorious, will 
not effect anything at all. Let heretics 
hearken to the voice of the Spirit, for such is 
the nature of reasonings. ‘They are like some 
labyrinth or puzzles which have no end to 
them anywhere, and do not let the reason 
stand upon the rock, and have their very ori- 
gin in vanity. For being ashamed to allow of 
faith, and to seem ignorant of heavenly things, 
they involve themselves in the dust-cloud of 





+ Acxavoovvyn Ge0d (17) means a righteousness which is from 
God (gex. orig.) and of which God’s character is the norm. 
The étkavos stands in an ethical relation which, on its divine - 
side, is designated as dix. Oeov. God is the author of this right 
condition, but man is placed in it on condition and in con- 
sequence of faith. The dix. is ék miotews as its conditioning 
cause and its aims at faith and terminates in faith—ets mor, 
How ciosely and vitally are faith and righteousness connected ! 
And yet they are to be distinguished. Faith is a subjective 
exercise ; righteousness is a status. The former is that which 
man does; the latter is the relation and condition in which 
God places the believer. They represent respectively the 
human and the divine sides of salvation and are so vitally 
related that Paul can say: AoyiGetrat » miotis els dikatoovryy 
(Rom. iv. 5 sq).—G. B. S. 
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countless reasonings. ‘Then oh miserable and 
painful man, fit object for endless tears, 
should any one ask thee, how the heaven was 
made, and how the earth,—and why do I say 
the heaven and the earth? how thou wert thy- 
self born,’ how nourished, and how thou grew- 
est, art thou then not ashamed of thine igno- 
rance? But if anything be said about the 
Only-begotten, dost thou thrust thyself through 
shame into a pit of destruction, thinking that 
it is unworthy of thee not to know every- 
thing? And yet disputatiousness is an unwor- 
thy thing, and so is ill-timed curiosity. And 
why do I speak of doctrines? for even from 
the corruption in our present life we have es- 
caped by no other mean§ than through the 
faith. ‘Thus shone also ‘all those aforetime, 
thus Abraham, thus Isaac, thus Jacob, thus 
too the harlot was saved, the one in the Old 
Testament, and likewise the one in the New. 
For, “by faith,” he says, “the harlot Rahab 
perished not with them that believed not 
when she had received the spies.” (Heb. xi. 
31.) For if she had said to herself, “ and 
how can they that are captives and exiles, and 
refugees, and live the life of vagabond tribes, 
get the better of us who have a city, and 
walls, and towers?” she would have de- 
stroyed both herself and them. Which also 
the forefathers of those who were then saved 
did suffer. For when, upon the sight of men 
great and tall, they questioned the manner of 
victory, they perished, without battle or array, 
all of them. Seest thou what a pit is that of 
unbelief! what a wall that of faith! For the 
one carried down endless thousands, the other 
not only saved a harlot, but made her the 
patroness of so numerous a people! 

Now since we know of these and more than 
these, never let us call God to account for 
what is done, but whatsoever He may lay on 
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us, that let us take up with, and let us not run 
into niceties and curious questions, though to 
human reasoning the thing commanded ap- 
pears even amiss. For what, let me ask, 
looks more amiss than for a father to slay 
with his own hands his only and legitimate 
son? (Gen. xxii. 3.) But still when the right- 
eous man was bid do it, he raised no nice 
scruples about it, but owing to the dignity of 
the bidder, he merely accepted the injunction. 
And another too that was bidden of God to 
strike a prophet, when he raised nice scruples 
about the seeming unreasonableness of the 
injunction, and did not simply obey, he was 
punished to the extreme. (1 Kings xx. 35, 36.) 
But he that struck, gained a good report. 
And Saul too, when he saved men contrary to 
the decree of God, fell from the kingdom, and 
was irretrievably punished. And one might 
find other instances beside these: by all 
which we learn, never to require a reason for 
God’s injunctions,’ but to yield and obey only. 
But if it be dangerous to raise nice scruples 
about aught that He may enjoin, and extreme 
punishment is appointed for those who are 
curious questioners, what possible excuse 
shall they have who curiously question things 
far more secret and awful than these, as for 
instance, how He begat the Son, and in what 
fashion, and what His Essence is? Now as 
we know this, let us with all kindliness receive 
the mother of all blessings, faith ; that sailing 
as it were in a still harbor, we may at once 
keep our doctrines orthodox, and by steering 
our life safely in a straight course, may attain 
those eternal blessings by the grace and love 
toward man of our Lord Jesus Christ, through 
Whom and with Whom be glory unto the Fa- 
ther, with the Holy Ghost, for ever and ever. 
Amen, 





ee OUI RNG NAPAURE 


ROM. 


“For the wrath of God is revealed from Heaven 
against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of 
men, who hold down the truth in unrighteousness.” 


OpsERVE the discretion of Paul, how after 
encouraging by the gentler things, he turns 
his discourse to the more fearful. For after 
saying that the Gospel is the cause of salva- 





1 See Eccles. xi. 5. and Homer, Odys. 1. 216, also Menander 
as quoted by Eustathius on that passage. : 
2 2 Mss, ‘* to call God to account for His injunctions,” 
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tion and of life, that itis the power of God, 
that it gendereth salvation and righteousness, 
he mentions what might well make them fear 
that were heedless of it. For since in general 
most men are not drawn so much by the 
promise of what is good as by the fear of 
what is painful, he draws them on both sides, 
For this cause too did God not only promise 
a kingdom, but also threaten hell. And the 
Prophets spake thus with the Jews, ever inter- 
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mingling the evil with the good. For this 
cause too Paul thus varies his discourse, yet 
not any how, but he sets first the good things, 
and after the evil, to show that the former 
came of the guiding purpose of God, but the 
latter of the wickedness of the backsliding. 
And in this way the prophet puts the good 
first, saying, “If ye be willing and will obey 
me, ye shall eat the good of the land: but if 
ye be not willing and will not.obey me, the 
sword shall devour you.” (Is. i. 19, 20.) So 
here too does Paul conduct his discourse. 
But observe him; Christ, he means, came to 
bring forgiveness, righteousness, life, yet not 
in any way, but by the Cross, which is great- 
est too and wonderful, that He not only gave 
such things, but that He also suffered such 
things. If then ye insolently scorn the gifts, 
then will the penalties await you. And see 
how he raises his language, “ For the wrath of 
God,” he says, “is revealed from heaven.” 
Whence does this appear? If it be a believer 
who says this, we will tell him of the declara- 
tions of Christ, but if the unbeliever and the 
Grecian, him Paul silences, by what he says 
presently of the judgment of God, bringing 
an uncontrovertible demonstration from the 
things which were done by them. And this 
too is by far the most striking point in him, 
how he exhibits those who speak against the 
truth, as themselves bearing witness by the 
things which they do daily, and say, to the 
doctrines of the truth. But of this in the 
sequel: but for the present, let us keep to 
what is set before us. “For the wrath of 
God is revealed from heaven.” And indeed 
even here this often takes place in famines 
and pestilences and wars: for each individ- 
ually and all in common are punished. What 
will be the new thing then? That the chas- 
tisement will be greater, and common to all, 
and not by the same rules. For now what 
takes place is for correction; but then for 
vengeance.* And this also St. Paul showed, 
when he said, ‘“‘ We are chastened now, that 
we should not be condemned with the world.” 
(x Cor. xi. 32.) And now indeed to many 
such things usually seem to come not of the 
wrath from above, but of the malice of man. 
But then the punishment from God shall be 
manifest, when the Judge, sitting upon the 





* The author does not make it plain in what he understands 
the revelation of God’s wrath here spoken of to consist. He 
mentions famines and pestilences as things in which it ‘‘ often 
takes place.” Paul evidently means that God’s wrath is 
manifest in the judicial hardening of the people for their sins 
(vid. vv. 21, 28). Their shameful deeds and lives are the pen- 
alty of their sin. ‘‘God punishes their sin by sin” (Weiss), 
that is, He made them reap the bitter fruit in sinful lives of 
their sinful choices and acts. The view of Ritschl that opyn 
Geod is here eschatological in meaning seems very inade- 
ee euppored (vid. Godet on Romans—Am. ed. p. 102). 
—G. B. 
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fearful tribunal, shall command some to be 
dragged to the furnaces, and some to the 
outer darkness,’ and some to other inexorable 
and intolerable punishments. And why is it 
that he does not speak as plainly as this, the 
Son of God is coming with ten thousand 
angels, and will call each man to account, but 
says, that ‘‘the wrath of God is revealed?” 
His hearers were as yet novices, and there- 
fore he draws them first by things quite 
allowed by them. And besides what is here 
mentioned, he also seems to me to be aiming 
against the Greeks. And this is why he 
makes his beginning from this, but afterwards 
he introduces the subject of Christ’s judg- 
ment. 

“ Against all ungodliness and unrighteous- 
ness of men who hold the truth in unrighteous- 
ness.” Here he showeth that the ways of 
ungodliness are many, and that of truth, one. 
For error is a thing various and multiform and 
compound, but the truth is one. And after 
speaking of doctrines he speaks of life, men- 
tioning the unrighteousness of men. For 
there be various kinds of unrighteousness also. 
One is in money affairs, as when any one 
deals unrighteously by his neighbor in these ; 
and another in regard to women, when a man 
leaves his own wife, and breaks in upon the 
marriage of another. For St. Paul calls this 
also defrauding, saying thus, “That no man 
go beyond or defraud his brother in the 
matter.” (1 Thess. iv. 6.) Others again 
injure not the wife or property, but the reputa- 
tion of their neighbor, and this too is unright- 
eousness. For “a good name is better than 
great riches.” (Prov. xxii. 1.) But some say 
that this also is said of Paul about doctrines. 
Still there is nothing to prevent its having 
been said of both. But what it is “to hold 
the truth in unrighteousness,” learn from the 
sequel. 

Ver. 19. “ Because that which may be known 
of God is manifest in them, for God hath 
showed it unto them,” 

But this glory they invested stocks and 
stones with. As then he which is entrusted 
with the goods of the king, and is ordered to 
spend them upon the king’s glory, if he waste 
these upon robbers, and _ harlots, and witches, 
and make these splendid out of the king’s 
stores, he is punished as having done the 








1 St. Basil speaks similarly of various punishments, Regula. 
Br. Tr. int. 267, ed. Ben. text ii. p. 507. Theophylact on Matt. 
viii. 12, seems to allude to this passage. Both say that “‘ outer 
darkness” implies an ‘‘inner,’” but seemingly in opposite 
senses, Theoph. taking éow to be towards Heaven. Origen on 
Matt. xxii. 13 makes ita Se Te as eaten St. Chrys. on 
Matt. xxii.r3. St. Aug. on Ps, vi. 6. St. Jerome on Matt. viii. 12, 
take it otherwise. See also St. Bas. on Ps. 33 (4), 11, text i. 151 
e. See Maldonatus on Matt. viii. 12, and St. Chrys. on Rom, 
xvi. 16, 7z/ra on the difference of punishments. 
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kingdom the greatest wrong. Thus they also 
who after having received the knowledge of 
God and of His glory, invested idols there- 
with, “held the truth in unrighteousness,” and, 
at least as far as was in their power, dealt 
unrighteously by the knowledge, by not using 
it upon fitting objects. Now, has what was 
said become clear to you, or must one make 
it still clearer? Perhaps it were needful to 
say somewhat more. What then is it which 
is here said? The knowledge of Himself God 
placed in men from the beginning. But this 
knowledge they invested stocks and stones 
with, and so dealt unrighteously to the truth, 
as far at least as they might. For it abideth 
unchanged, having its own glory immutable. 
“And whence is it plain that He placed in 
them this knowledge, O Paul?” ‘ Because,” 
saith he, ‘that which may be known of Him 
is manifest in them.” This, however, is an 
assertion, not a proof. But do thou make it 
good, and show me that the knowledge of God 
was plain to them, and that they willingly 
turned aside. Whence was it plain then? did 
He send them a voice from above? By no 
means. But what was able to draw them to 
Him more than a voice, that He did, by put- 
ting before them the Creation, so that both 
wise, and unlearned, and Scythian, and _ bar- 
barian, having through sight learned the 
beauty of the things which were seen, might 
mount up to God.t_ Wherefore he says, 

Ver. 20. ‘‘ For the invisible things of Him 
from the Creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things which 
are made.” 

Which also the prophet said, “The heavens 
declare the glory of God.” (Ps. xix. 1.) For 
what will the Greeks (i. e. Heathen) say in 
that day? That “ we wereignorantof Thee?” 
Did ye then not hear the heaven sending forth 
a voice by the sight, while the well-ordered 
harmony of all things spake out more clearly 
than a trumpet? Did ye not see the hours of 
night and day abiding unmoved continually, 
the goodly order of winter, spring, and the 
other seasons remaining both sure and un- 
moved, the tractableness (eiyyenocbvyy) of the 
sea amid all its turbulence and waves? All 
things abiding in order and by their beauty 
and their grandeur, preaching aloud of the 
Creator? For all these things and more than 
these doth Paul sum up in saying, “The in- 
visible things of Him from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things which are made, even His eternal 
Power and Godhead; so that they are without 
excuse.” And yet it is not for this God hath 











made these things, even if this came of it. 
For it was not to bereave them of all excuse, 
that He set before them so great a system of 
teaching, but that they might come to know 
Him. But by not having recognized? Him 
they deprived themselves of every excuse, and 
then to show how they are bereaved of excuse, 
he says, 

Ver. 21. “ Because that, when they knew 
God, they glorified Him not as God.” 

This is the one greatest charge; and the 
second after it is their also worshipping idols, 
as Jeremy too in accusing them said, “ This 
people hath committed two evils: they have 
forsaken me the fountain of living water, and 
have dug for themselves broken cisterns.” 
(Jer.. ii. 13.) And then as a sign of their 
having known God, and not used their knowl- 
edge upon a fit object, he adduces this very 
thing, that they knew gods. Wherefore he 
adds, ‘‘ because that, when they knew God, 
they glorified Him not as God.” And he 
names the cause through which they fell into 
such senselessness. What then isit? They 
trusted everything to their reasonings. Still 
he does not word it so, but in a much sharper 
language, “‘but became vain in their reason- 
ings, and their foolish heart was darkened.” 
For as in a night without a moon, if any one 
attempt to go bya strange road, or to sail 
over a strange sea, so far will he be from soon 
reaching his destination, that he will speedily 
be lost. Thus they, attempting to go the 
way leading to Heaven, and having destroyed 
the light from their own selves, and, in lieu of 
it, trusted themselves to the darkness of their 
own reasoning, and seeking in bodies for 
Him who is incorporeal, and in shapes for 
Him who hath no shape, underwent a most 
rueful shipwreck. But beside what has been 
said, he names also another cause of their 
error, when he says, 

Ver. 22. ‘* Professing themselves to be wise, 
they became fools.” 

For having some great conceit of them- 
selves, and not enduring to go the way which 
God had commanded them, they were plunged 
into the reasonings of senselessness (1 Ms. 
davoiac). And then to show and give in out- 
line, what a rueful surge it was, and how des- 
titute of excuse, he goes on to say, 

Ver. 23. “And changed the glory of the 
uncorruptible God into an image made like 
to corruptible man, and to birds, and four- 
footed beasts, and creeping things.” 

The first charge is, that they did not find 
God; the second was, that it was while they 
had great and clear (Sav. marg. “ wise’) means 





1 Pascal. Pen. c. 20, thinks an inward illumination implied 
here, 





2 ayvonoavres 4 Mss, and Sav. marg.; in text dyvemovjoartes, 
having been obstinate. 
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to do it; the third, that withal they said they 
were wise ; the fourth, that they not only did 
not find that Reverend Being, but even low- 
ered Him to devils and to stones and stocks. 
Now he takes down their haughtiness also in 
the Epistle to the Corinthians, but not in the 
same way there as here. For there it is from 
the Cross he gives them the blow, saying, 
“The foolishness of God is wiser than men.” 
(a1 Cor. i. 25.) But here, without any compari- 
son, he holds their wisdom by itself up to ridi- 
cule, showing it to be folly and a mere display 
of vain boasting. Then, that you may learn 
that when they had the knowledge of God 
they gave it up thus treacherously, “ they 
changed,” he says. Now he that changeth, 
hath something to change. For they wished 
to find out more, and not bear with the limits 
given them, and so they were banished from 
these also. For they were lusters after new 
devices, for such is all that is Grecian. And 
this is why they stood against one another, 


and Aristotle rose. up against Plato, and the, 


Stoics blustered (édpuvdgavro 6 Mss. “fenced 
themselves,” é¢pétavro: which Field inclines to 
prefer) against him, and one has become 
hostile to one, another to another. So that 
‘one should not so much marvel at them for 
their wisdom, as turn away from them indig- 
nant and hate them, because through this 
very thing they have become fools. For had 
they not trusted what they have to reasonings, 
and syllogisms, and sophistries, they would 
not have suffered what they did suffer, 
Then, to strengthen the accusation against 
them, he holds the whole of their idolatry up 
to ridicule. For in the first place the chang- 
ing even were a very fit subject of scorn. 
But to change to such things too, is beyond 
all excuse. For what then did they change it, 
and what was it which they invested with His 
Glory? Some conceptions they ought to 
have had about Him, as, for instance, that 
He is God, that He is Lord of all, that He 
made them, which were not, that He exer- 
_ciseth a Providence, that He careth for them. 
For these things are the “Glory of God.” 
To whom then did they ascribe it ? Not even 
to men, but “to an image made like to cor- 
ruptible man.” Neither did they stop here, 
but even dropped down to the brutes, or rather 
to the images of these. But consider, I pray, 
the wisdom of Paul, how he has taken the 
two extremes, God the Highest, and creeping 
things the lowest: or rather, not the creeping 
things, but the images ofthese ; that he might 
clearly show their evident madness. For 
what knowledge they ought to have had con- 
cerning Him Who is incomparably more ex- 
cellent than all, with that they invested what 
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was incomparably more worthless than all. 

But what has this to do with the philoso- 
phers? a man may say. To these belongs 

most of all what I have said to do with them. 

For they have the Egyptians who were the 

inventors of these things to their masters. 

And Plato, who is thought more reverend 

than the rest of them, glories in these mas- 
ters. (Plat. Tim. 21. B. etc.) And his master 
is in a stupid awe of these idols, for he it is 

that bids them sacrifice the cock to A®scula- 
pius! (his last words, Phzedo), where (i. e. in his 
temple. So Field from Mss.) are the images 
of these beasts, and creeping things. And 
one may see Apollo and Bacchus worshipped 
along with these creeping things. Andsome 
of the philosophers even lifted up to Heaven 
bulls, and scorpions, and dragons, and all 
the rest of that vanity. For in all parts did 
the devil zealously strive to bring men down 
before the images of creeping things, and to 
range beneath the most senseless of all things, 
him whom God hath willed to lift up above 
the heavens, And it is not from this only, 
but also from other grounds, that you will see 
their chief man to come under the remarks 
now made. For having, made a collection of 
the poets, and having said that we should be- 
lieve them upon matters relating to God, as 
having accurate knowledge, he has nothing 
else to bring forward but the “linked sweet- 
ness” of these absurdities, and then says, 
that this utterly ludicrous trifling is to be held 
for true. ?* 





1 Thus Tert. Ap. 46. Lact. iii. 20, Origen cont. Cels. vi. c. 
4, quotes this as showing the Philosophers guilty of St. Paul’s 
charge, at the same time speaking of Socrates’ previous dis- 
course as “* what God had. shown them ;’’ the note of Spencer, 
Ed. Ben. i, 631, quotes.an allegorical explanation. Theodoret, 
Grec. Aff. Cur. Dis, vii. de Sacr. says it was done to disprove the 
charge of Atheism. 

[Probably Socrates’ real judgment on the popular mythology 
was, that it was an imperfect and economical revelation of a 
higher truth than it expressed : and its ceremonies the legiti- 
mate though conventional expression of true devotion. Thus 
‘“* the cock to Asculapius’’ was the sick man’s thank-offering 
for recovery from “ life’s fitful fever.’’] 

2 See Plat. Io 533 E. and perhaps Euthyph.6 A. B: passages 
certainly not fairly representative of Plato’s deliberate opin- 
ions. But Greek Philosophy is here treated as attempting to 
rival the Gospel. The Fathers who most value what is true 
in it, as Clement of Alexandria and Justin Martyr, speak of it 
as from partial Divine Light, and use it against the false; as 
Cl, A, Sty. x. recommends the study of it for subordinate 
knowledge, and Cohort. ad Gr. quotes Heathens against the 
mythology, whose authors he considers led by demons to de- 
ceive men. So too Justin, Ap. i. 46, allows Heathens a partak- 
ing of the Adyos, and 20, 55, 58, 62, etc., refers idol rites to the 
demons. St. Augustin de Czzv. Dez, viii. 10, and elsewhere, 

ives a fair estimate of Gentile Philosophy. The Apostolical 

onstitutions, 1. i, c. 6, forbid studying heathen books. Cote- 
lerius in his note quotes on the same side, 1. ii. c. 61, recog. x. 
15, 42. Isid. Sent. iii. 13, etc.,and the blame cast on Origen by 
many. On the other side, Tert. de /dol. c. 10, who however 
only defends learning in heathen schools, rather than Christians 
should conform to heathen customs as teachers. Origen Phil- 
ocal.c. 13. Greg. Naz. Or. 20. Hieron. ep. 84. 70 Vall. ad 
Magnum Oratoren Greg. Papa. ad 1 Reg. xiii. 19, 20. Theod. 
H. E. iv. 26, as checking excess in such studies, Greg. ad De- 
siderium, |. ix. Ep. 48. Hier. adv. Luciferianos, c. 5. Ep. 61, 
c. 1, Cassian. Coll. xiv. c. 12, etc. : 

* The steps of this degeneracy of the Gentile world as 
indicated in vy. 21-23 may be indicated thus: (1) ceasing to 
give glory to God and to recognize his power and divineness. 
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Ver. 24. “Wherefore also God gave them 
up to uncleanness, through the lusts of their 
own hearts, to dishonor their own bodies be- 
tween themselves.” 

Hence he shows, that even of the perver- 
sion of the laws it was ungodliness which was 
the cause, but He “gave them up,” here is, 
let them alone.* For as he that hath the 
command in an army, if upon the battle lying 
heavy upon him he retreat and go away, gives 
up his soldiers to the enemies, not by thrust- 
ing them himself, but by stripping them of 
his own assistance; thus too did God leave 
those that were not minded to receive what 
cometh from Him, but were the first to bound 
off from Him, though Himself having wholly 
fulfilled His own part. Butconsider; He set 
before them, for a form of doctrine, the world ; 
He gave them reason, and an understanding 
capable of perceiving what was needful. None 
of these things did the men of that day use 
unto salvation, but they perverted to the oppo- 
site what they had received. What was to 
be done then? to drag them by compulsion 
and force? But this were not to make them 
virtuous. It remained then, after that, for 
Him to leave them alone, and this He did 
too, that in this way, if by no other, having 
by trial come to know the things they lusted 
after, they might flee from what was so shame- 
ful (3 Mss. add eixérwe, and with reason). For 
if any that was a king’s son, dishonoring his 
father, should choose to be with robbers and 
murderers, and them that break up tombs, 
and prefer their doings to his father’s house ; 
the father leaves him, say, so that by actual 
trial, he may learn the extravagance of his 
own madness. But how comes he to men- 
tion no other sin, as murder, for instance, or 
covetousness, or other such besides, but only 
unchasteness? He seems to me to hint at 
his audience at the time, and those who were 
to receive the Epistle. ‘‘To uncleanness, to 
dishonor their own bodies between them- 
selves.” 

Note the emphasis here, as it is most severe. 








(2) Thanklessness. They lost the sense of their relation to 
him as recipients of his bounty. (3) They entered into 
vain and foolish speculations—étadoyiomol. (4) These ended 
only in blindness of mind and heart to the truth which they 
once possessed. (5) Mistaking all this folly for wisdom, they 
were ripe for complete self-deception. They perverted their 
religious feeling by ceasing to make the glorious perfection 
of God the object of their worship and by substituting 
images of men and animals.—G. B. S. 

* The expression: ‘‘God gave them up,” etc. is not to 
be so softened down into the idea of mere permission. 
With this v. (24) begins the description of God’s revelation 
of his wrath against them. This is introduced by 6&0; 
because they had pursued the course outlined in the preceding 
verses (19-23) God set in operation against them those moral 
and providential forces which reduced them to the lowest 
depth of misery and shame. Vv. 25-32 show what this exhibi- 
tion of his wrath was and what were its consequences. For 
historic illustration of the condition of the Heathen world 
at this time, see Fisher, Beginnings of Christianity, chap. vi. 
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For they stood not in need of any others, it 
means, to do insolent violence to them, but 
the very treatment the enemies would have 
shown them, this they did to themselves. 
And then, taking up the charge again, he says, 

Ver. 25. ‘‘ Who changed the truth of God 
into a lie, and worshipped and served the 
creature more than the Creator.” 

Things which were matter for utter scorn, 
he puts down specially, but what seemed of a 
graver cast than the rest, in general terms; 
and by all he shows, that serving the creature 
is Grecian. And see how strong he makes 
his assertion, for he does not say, barely, 
“they served the creature,” but “more than 
the Creator:” thus everywhere giving fresh 
force to the charge, and, by the comparison, 
taking from them all ground of mitigation. 
“Who is blessed forever. Amen.” But by 
this, he means, He was not any whit in- 
jured. For Himself abideth “blessed for 
ever.” Here he shows, that it was not in self- 
defence that He left them alone, inasmuch as 
He suffered nothing Himself. For even if 
these treated Him insolently, yet He was not 
insolently treated, neither was any scathe 
done to the bearings of His glory, but He 
abideth continually blessed. For if it often 
happen, that man through philosophy would 
not feel the insults men offered him, much 
less would God, the imperishable and unalter- 
able Nature, the unchangeable and immoy- 
able Glory. 

For men are in this respect made like unto 
God, when they do not feel what is inflicted 
by them who would do them despite, and are 
neither insulted of others who insult them, nor 
beaten of them when beating them, nor made 
scorn of when they make scorn of them, And 
how in the nature of things can this be? it 
may be said. It is so, yea most certainly it is 
possible, when thou, art not vexed at what is 
done. And how, it may be said, is it possible 
not to be vexed? Nay rather, how is it possi- 
ble to be vexed? Tell me now, if your little 
child were to insult you, would you then reckon 
the insult an insult ? What, but would you be 
vexed? Surely not. But. and if you were to 
be vexed, would you not then be ridiculous ? 
Thus too let us then get to feel disposed 
towards our neighbors, and then we shall have 
no sense of displeasure. For they that insult 
us are more senseless than children. Neither 
let us even seek to be free from insults, but 
when we are insulted to bear them. For this 
is the only secure honor. But why so? Be- 
cause this you are master of, but that, another 
person. Do you not see the adamant rever- 
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berating the blows it receives? But nature, 
you will say, gives it this property. Yet you 
. too have it in your power to become by free 
choice such, as that happens to be by nature. 
How? do you not know that the children in 
the furnace were not burned? and that Daniel 
in the den suffered no harm? ‘This may even 
now come to pass. There stand by us too 
lions, anger and lust, with fearful teeth tearing 
asunder him that falleth among» them. (Plato 
Rep. viii.) Become then like that (éxecov 3 
Mss.) Daniel, and let not these affections 
fasten their fangs into thy soul. But that, 
you will say, was wholly of grace. Yes; be- 
cause the acts’ of free-will led the way 
thereto. So that if we be willing to train our- 
selves to a like character, even now the grace 
is at hand. And even though the brutes be 
an hungered, yet will they not touch thy sides. 
For if at the sight of a servant’s body they 
were abashed, when they have seen the mem- 
bers of Christ, (and this is what we believers 
are,) how shall they do else than be still? 
Yet if they be not still, it is owing to the fault 
of those cast among them. For indeed many 
spend largely upon these lions, by keeping 
harlots, breaking through marriages, taking 
vengeance upon enemies. And so before 
ever they come to the bottom of the den they 
get torn in pieces. (Dan. vi. 24.) But with 
Daniel this did not so happen, neither yet 
would it with us, if we were so minded, but 
even a greater thing would take place than 


what then happened. For the lions hurt not 
him; and if we be sober-minded, then will 
they that hurt us even profit us. Thus then 
did Paul grow bright out of those that thwarted 
him and plotted against him, thus Job out of 
the many scourges, thus Jeremy out of the 
miry pit, thus Noah out of the flood, thus 
Abel out of the treachery, thus Moses out of 
the bloodthirsty Jews, thus, Elisha, thus each 
of the worthies of old, not out of relaxedness: 
and softness, but out of tribulations and trials, 
came to be attired with their bright crowns. 
Wherefore also Christ, inasmuch as He knew 
this to be the groundwork of a good report, 
said to His disciples, “In the world ye shall 
have tribulation, but be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world.” (John xvi. 33.) What 
then, they will say, Have not many been 
turned to flight by these terrors? Yes, but 
that was not of the nature of temptation, but 
of their own remissness. But He that “ with 
the temptation maketh also an escape, so that 
ye may, be. able: toubear it7’9Gs: Cor. ax grey 
may He stand by all of us, and reach forth 
His hand, that being gloriously proclaimed 
victorious we may attain to the everlasting 
crowns, through the grace and love towards 
man (5 Mss. add the rest and so Field pas- 
sim) of our Lord Jesus Christ, through 
Whom, and with Whom, to the Father be 
glory, with the Holy Ghost, for ever and ever. 
Amen. 
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ROM. I. 26, 27. 


“For this cause God gave them up unto vile affections: 
for even their women did change the natural use 
into that which is against nature: and likewise 
also the men, leaving the natural use of the woman, 
burned in their lust one towards another.” 


ALL these affections then were vile, but 
chiefly the mad lust after males; for the soul 
is more the sufferer in sins, and more dishon- 
ored, than the body in diseases. But behold 
how here too, as in the case of the doctrines, 
he deprives them of excuse, by saying of the 
women, that “they changed the natural use.” 
For no one, he means, can say that it was by 
being hindered of legitimate intercourse that 
they came to this pass, or that it was from 





1 ra Ths mp. i. e. his fastings, etc.S. Ephrem notes that it was 
not the miracles which were supernatural, but the grace of the 
‘doers thereof, in Maz. Dom. ix. text 2. p. 427. f. 


having no means to fulfil their desire that 
they were driven into this monstrous insane- 
ness. For the changing implies possession. 
Which also when discoursing upon the doc- 
trines he said, “They changed the truth of 
God for a lie.”” And with regard to the men 
again, he shows the same thing by saying, 
“ Leaving the natural use of the woman.” And 
in a like way with those, these he also puts 
out of all means of defending themselves by 
charging them not only that they had the 
means of gratification, and left that which 
they had, and went after another, but that 
having dishonored that which was natural, 
they ran after that which was contrary to na- 
ture. But that which is contrary to nature 
hath in it an irksomeness and displeasingness, 
so that they could not fairly allege even 
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pleasure. For genuine pleasure is that which 
is according to nature. But when God hath 
left one, then all things are turned upside 
down. And thus not only was their doctrine 
Satanical, but their life too was diabolical. 
Now when he was discoursing of their doc- 
trines, he put before them the world and man’s 
understanding, telling them that, by the 
judgment afforded them by God, they might 
through the things which are seen, have been 
led as by the hand to the Creator, and then, 
by not willing to do so, they remained inex- 
cusable. Herein the place of the world he 
sets the pleasure according to nature, which 
they would have enjoyed with more sense of 
security and greater glad-heartedness, and so 
have been far removed from shameful deeds. 
But they would not; whence they are quite 
out of the pale of pardon, and have done an in- 
sult tonature itself. And ayet more disgrace- 
ful thing than these is it, when even the women 
seek after these intercourses, who ought to 
have more sense of shame than men. And 
here too the judgment of Paul is worthy of 
admiration, how having fallen upon two oppo- 
site matters he accomplishes them both with 
all exactness. For he wished both to speak 
chastely and to sting the hearer. Now both 
these things were not in his power to do,! but 
one hindered the other. For if you speak 
chastely you shall not be able to bear hard 
upon the hearer. But if you are minded to 
touch him to the quick, you are forced to lay 
the naked facts before him in plain terms. 
But his discreet and holy soul was able to do 
both with exactness, and by naming nature 
has at once given additional force to his ac- 
cusation, and also used this as a sort of veil, 
to keep the chasteness of his description. 
And next, having reproached the women first, 
he goes on to the men also, and says, “‘ And 
likewise also the men leaving the natural use 
of the woman.” Which is an evident proof of 
the last degree of corruptness, when both 
sexes are abandoned, and both he that was 
ordained to be the instructor of the woman, 
and she who was bid to become an helpmate 
to the man, work the deeds of enemies 
against one another. And reflect too how 
significantly he uses his words. For he does 
not say that they were enamoured of, and 
lusted after one another, but, “they burned in 
their lust one toward another.” You see that 
the whole of desire comes of an exorbitancy 
which endureth not to abide within its proper 
limits. For everything which transgresseth 
the laws by God appointed, lusteth after mon- 





1 3 Mss. radra, 58 (BovAomévw) dupdrepa ode évov (karopOodv), 
(Sav. évjv) but in these one cannot succeed merely by wishing 
it. 














strous things and not those which be custom- 
ary. For as many oftentimes having left the 
desire of food get to feed upon earth and . 
small? stones, and others being possessed by 
excessive thirst often long even for mire, thus 
these also ran into this ebullition of lawless 
love. But if you say, and whence came this 
intensity of lust? It was from the desertion 
of God:* and whence is the desertion of 
God? from the lawlessness of them that left 
Him; ‘men with men working that which is 
unseemly.” Do not, he means, because you 
have heard that they burned, suppose that the 
evil was only in desire. For the greater part 
of it came of their luxuriousness, which also 
kindled into flame their lust. And this is 
why he did not say being swept along or being 
overtaken,‘ an expression he uses elsewhere ; 
but what? working. They made a business 
of the sin, and not only a business, but even 
one zealously followed up. And he called it 
not lust, but that which is unseemly, and that 
properly.* For they both dishonored nature, 
and trampled on the laws. And see the great 
confusion which fell out on both sides. For 
not only was the head turned downwards but 
the feet too were upwards, and they became 
enemies to themselves and to one another, 
bringing in a pernicious kind of strife, and 
one even more lawless than any civil war, and 
one rife in divisions, and of varied form. For 
they divided this into four new, and lawless 
kinds. Since (3 Mss. whence) this war was 
not twofold or threefold, but even fourfold. 
Consider then. It was meet, that the twain 
should be one, I mean the woman and the 
man. For “the twain,” it says, “shall be 
one flesh.” (Gen. ii. 24.) But this the desire 
of intercourse effected, and united the sexes 
to one another. This desire the devil having 
taken away, and having turned the course 
thereof into another fashion, he thus sundered 
the sexes from one another, and made the one 
to become two parts in opposition to the law 
of God. For it says, “the two shall be one 
flesh ;” but he divided the one flesh into two : 
here then is one war. Again, these same 
two parts he provoked to war both against 
themselves and against one another. For 
even women again abused women, and not 
men only. And the men stood against one 
another, and against the female sex, as hap- 
pens in a battle by night. You see a second 


2 ucxpas, Mss. the fem. is used of jewels. The Translator 
once had some earth which the natives of Mozambique eat in 
this way ; it becomes a dram to them, its taste is like magnesia 
with iron, which last would give it a stimulant property. 
There are some other Instances, but cases of madness are per- 
haps er ce ' 

3 Mss. I should say, . . . . and if you ask whence i - 
sertion of God, I shall onegret you Sraint Siegal 

* Gal. 6, 1. mpoAnpOevres, but 5 Mss. Tapanr, 

5 kupiws, perhaps “‘ as by name.”’ 
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and third war, and a fourth and fifth; there is 
also another, for beside what have been men- 
tioned they also behaved lawlessly against 
nature itself. For when the Devil saw that 
this desire it is, principally, which draws the 
sexes together, he was bent on cutting through 
the tie, so as to destroy the race, not only by 
their not copulating lawfully, but also by their 
being stirred up to war, and in sedition against 
one another. r. 

“And receiving in themselves that recom- 
pense of their error which was meet.” See 
how he goes again to the fountain head of the 
evil, namely, the impiety that comes of their 
doctrines, and this he says is a reward of that 
lawlessness. For since in speaking of hell 
and punishment, it seemed he would not at 
present be credible to the ungodly and delib- 
erate choosers of such a life, but even 
scorned, he shows that the punishment was in 
this pleasure itself. (So Plato Zheet. p. 176, 
7.) But if they perceive it not, but are still 
pleased, be not amazed. For even they that are 
mad, and are afflicted with phrenzy (cf. Soph. 
Aj. 265-27%) while doing themselves much 
injury and making themselves such objects of 
compassion, that others weep over them, 
themselves smile and revel over what has 
happened. Yet we do not only for this not 
say that they are quit of punishment, but for 
this very reason are under a more grievous 
vengeance, in that they are unconscious of the 
plight they are in. For it is not the disor- 
dered but those who are sound whose votes 
one has to gain. Yet of old the matter 
seemed even to be a law,! and a certain law- 
giver among them bade the domestic slaves 
neither to use unguents when dry (i. e, except 
in bathing) nor to keep youths, giving the free 
this place of honor, or rather of shamefulness. 
¥et they, however, did not think the thing 
shameful, but as being a grand privilege, and 
one too great for slaves, the Athenian people, 
the wisest of people, and Solon who is so 
great amongst them, permitted it to the free 
alone. And sundry other books of the philos- 
ophers may one see full of this disease. But 
we do not therefore say that the thing was 
made lawful, but that they who received this 
law were pitiable, and objects for many tears. 
For these are treated in the same way as 
women that play the whore. Or rather their 





1 See Miiller’s Dorzans, 1. iv. c. 4, § 6, where it is shown that 
this charge is more than exaggerated from confounding earlier 
times with later. Aristotle, Po/. ii. and Plato, Leg. i. 636, 
accuse the Lacedzemonians in like manner, but see Xen. de 
Rep. Lac. ii. 13. A®lian.v. H. iii, I. 12, and other writers 
quoted by Miiller. At Athens opinion was, according to Plato, 
rather lax than positively immoral: it may be doubted if 
Solon’s law (Aesch. zz Jz. 19, 25,) WaS meant to bear the 
worst sense, though censured by Plutarch in almost the same 
terms as here. That there was however a fearful prevalence 
of this vice among the heathen cannot be disputed. 





plight is more miserable. For in the case of 
the one the intercourse, even if lawless, is yet 
according to nature: but this is contrary both 
to law and nature. For even if there were no 
hell, and no punishment had been threatened, 
this were worse than any punishment. Yet if 
you say “they found pleasure in it,” you tell 
me what adds to the vengeance. For sup- 
pose I were to see a person running naked, 
with his body all besmeared with mire, and 
yet not covering himself, but exulting in it, I 
should not rejoice with him, but should rather 
bewail that he did not even perceive that he 
was doing shamefully. But that I may show 
the atrocity in a yet clearer light, bear with 
me in one more example. Now if any one 
condemned a virgin to live in close dens 
(Garouevouévyv), and to have intercourse with un- 
reasoning brutes, and then she was pleased 
with such intercourse, would she not for this 
be especially a worthy object of tears, as 
being unable to be freed from this misery 
owing to her not even perceiving the misery? 
It is plain surely to every one. But if that 
were a grievous thing, neither is this less:so 
than that. For to be insulted by one’s own 
kinsmen is more piteous than to be so by 
strangers: these I say (5 Mss. “I consider ”’) 
are even worse than murderers: since to die 
even is better than to live under such insolency. 
For the murderer dissevers the soul from the 
body, but this man ruins the soul with the 
body. And name what sin you will, none will 
you mention equal to this lawlessness. And if 
they that suffer such things perceived them, 
they would accept ten thousand deaths so 
they might not suffer this evil. For there is 
not, there surely is not, a more grievous evil 
than this insolent dealing. For if when dis- 
coursing about fornication Paul said, that 
“Every sin which a man doeth is without the 
body, but he that committeth fornication sin- 
neth against his own body” (x Cor. vi. 18); 
what shall we say of this madness, which is 
so much worse than fornication as cannot 
even be expressed? For I should not only 
say that thou hast become a woman, but that 
thou hast lost thy manhood, and hast neither 
changed into that nature nor kept that which 
thou haddest, but thou hast been a traitor to 
both of them at once, and deserving both of 
men and women to be driven out and stoned, 
as having wronged either sex. And that thou 
mayest learn what the real force of this is, if 
any one were to come and assure you that he 
would make you a dog instead of being a 
man, would you not flee from him as a 
plague? But, lo! thou hast not made thy- 
self a dog out of a man, but an animal more 
disgraceful than this. For this is useful unto 
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service, but he that hath thus given himself 
up is serviceable for nothing. Or again, if 
any one threatened to make men travail and 
be brought to bed, should we not be filled 
with indignation? But lo! now they that 
have run into this fury have done more griev- 
ously by themselves. For it is not the same 
thing to change into the nature of women, as 
to continue a man and yet to have become a 
woman ; or rather neither this nor that. But 
if you would know the enormity of the evil 
from other grounds, ask on what account the 
lawgivers punish them that make men 
eunuchs, and you will see that it is absolutely 
for no other reason than because they muti- 
late nature. And yet the injustice they do is 
nothing to this. For there have been those 
that were mutilated and were in many cases 
useful after their mutilation. But nothing 
can there be more worthless than a man who 
has pandered himself. For not the soul only, 
but the body also of one who hath been so 
treated, is disgraced, and deserves to be 
driven out everywhere, How many hells 
shall be enough for such? But if thou scof- 
fest at hearing of hell and believest not that 
fire, remember Sodom, For we have seen, 
surely we have seen, even in this present 
life, a semblance of hell. For since many 
would utterly disbelieve the things to come 
after the resurrection, hearing now of an 
unquenchable fire, God brings them to a 
right mind by things present. For such 
is the burning of Sodom, and that con- 
flagration! And they know it well that have 
been at the place, and have seen with their 
eyes that scourge divinely sent, and the effect 
of the lightnings from above. (Jude 7.) 
Consider how great is that sin, to have forced 
hell to appear even before its time! For 
whereas many thought scorn of His words, 
by His deeds did God show them the image 
thereof in a certain novel way. For that rain 
was unwonted, for that the intercourse was 
contrary to nature, and it deluged the land, 
since, lust had done so with their souls. 
Wherefore also the rain was the opposite of 
the customary rain. Now not only did it fail 
to stir up the womb of the earth to the pro- 
duction of fruits, but made it even useless for 
the reception of seed. For such was also the 
intercourse of the men, making a body of this 
sort more worthless than the very land of 
Sodom. And what is there more detestable 
than a man who hath pandered himself, or 
what more execrable? Oh, what madness! 
Oh, what distraction! Whence came this lust 
lewdly revelling and making man’s nature all 
that enemies could? or even worse than that, 
by as much as the soul is better than the 
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body. Oh, ye that were more senseless than 
irrational creatures, and more shameless than 
dogs! for in no case does such intercourse 
take place with them, but nature acknowl- 
edgeth her own limits. But ye have even 
made our race dishonored below things irra- 
tional, by such indignities inflicted upon and 
by each other. Whence then were these evils 
born? Of luxury; of not knowing God. 
For so soon as any have cast out the fear of 
Him, all that is good straightway goes to 
ruin.* 

Now, that this may not happen, let us keep 
clear before our eyes the fear of God. For 
nothing, surely nothing, so ruins a man as to 
slip from this anchor, as nothing saves so 
much as continually looking thereto, For if 
by having a man before our eyes we feel more 
backward at doing sins, and often even 
through feeling abashed at servants of a bet- 
ter stamp we keep from doing anything 
amiss, consider what safety we shall enjoy by 
having God before our eyes! For in no case 
will the Devil attack us when so conditioned, 
in that he would be laboring wéthout profit. 
But should he see us wandering abroad, and 
going about without a bridle, by getting a 
beginning in ourselves he will be able to drive 
us off afterwards any whither. And as it hap- 
pens with thoughtless servants at market, who 
leave the needful services which their masters 
have entrusted to them, and rivet themselves 
at a mere haphazard to those who fall in their 
way, and waste out their leisure there; this 
also we undergo when we depart from the 
commandments of God. For we presently 
get standing on, admiring riches, and beauty 
of person, and the other things which we have 
no business with, just as those servants attend 
to the beggars that do jugglers’ feats, and 
then, arriving too late, have to be grievously 





beaten at home. And many pass the road 
set before them through following others, 
who are behaving in the same unseemly way. 
But let not us so do. For we have been sent 
to dispatch many affairs that are urgent. 
And if we leave those, and stand gaping at 
these useless things, all our time will be 
wasted in vain and to no profit, and we shall 
suffer the extreme of punishment. For if you 





* There is no more forcible exhibition of the meaning: of the 
apostle in the volume, then that found in this Homily. The 
depravity of the heathen world of which Paul has drawn but 
an outline picture is here painted in full in dark and awful 
colors. The force of dia todto (26) is rightly brought out as 
showing the relation of this depravity to the divine penalty 
for unbelief and irreligion. This deplorable moral condition 
is the judicial consequence of not following the light which 
God had given. It follows from the recoil of the moral law 
upon those who violate it. It is an example’of the Saviour’s 
warning: ‘If the light that is in thee be darkness, how great 
is the darkness?” (Matt. vi. 23). The inevitable result of 
continued sin is a constantly increased and inveterate sinful- 
ness pie as Chrys. says, is itself a most bitter punishment. 
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wish yourself to be busy, you have whereat 
you ought to wonder, and to gape all your 
days, things which are no subject for laughter, 
but for wondering and manifold praises. As 
he that admires things ridiculous, will himself 
often be such, and even worse than he that 
occasioneth the laughter. And that you may 
not fall into this, spring away from it forth- 
with. For why is it, pray, that you stand 
gaping and fluttering at sight of riches? 
What do you see so wonderful, and able to fix 
your eyes upon them? these gold-harnessed 
horses, these lackeys, partly savages, and 
partly eunuchs, and costly raiment, and the 
soul that is getting utterly soft in all this, and 
the haughty brow, and the bustlings, and the 
noise? And wherein do these things deserve 
wonder? what are they better than the beg- 
gars that dance and pipe in the market-place ? 
For these too being taken with a sore famine 
of virtue, dance a dance more ridiculous than 
theirs, led and carried round at one time to 
costly tables, at another to the lodging of 
prostitute women, and at another to a swarm 
of flatterers and a host of hangers-on. But if 
they do wear gold, this is why they are the 





most pitiable, because the things which are 
nothing to them, are most the subject of their 
eager desire. Do not now, I pray, look at 
their raiment, but open their soul, and con- 
sider if it is not full of countless wounds, and 
clad with rags, and destitute, and defenceless ! 
What then is the use of this madness of shows? 
for it were much better to be poor and living 
in virtue, than to be a king with wickedness ; 
since the poor man in himself enjoys all the 
delights of the soul, and doth not even per- 
ceive his outward poverty for his inward 
riches. .But the king, luxurious in those 
things which do not at all belong to him, is 
punished in those things which are his most 
real concern, even the soul, the thoughts, and 
the conscience, which are to go away with 
him to the other world. Since then we know 
these things, let us lay aside the gilded rai- 
ment, let us take up virtue and the pleasure 
which comes thereof. For so, both here and 
hereafter, shall we come to enjoy great 
delights, through the grace and love towards 
man of our Lord Jesus Christ, through Whom, 
and with Whom, be glory to the Father, with 
the Holy Spirit, for ever and ever. Amen. 
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ROM. 


«‘Even as they did not like to retain God in their 
knowledge, God gave them over to a reprobate 
mind, to do those things which are not convenient.” 


Lest he should seem to be hinting at them 
by delaying in his discourse so long over the 
unnatural sin, he next passes on to other 
kinds of sins also, and for this cause he car- 
ries on the whole of his discourse as of other 
persons. And as he always does when dis- 
coursing with believers about sins, and wish- 
ing to show that they are to be avoided, he 
brings the Gentiles in, and says, “ Not in the 
lust of concupiscence, even as the other Gen- 
tiles which know not God.” (1 Thess. iv. 5.) 
And again: “sorrow not, even as others 
which have no hope.” (ib. 13.) And so here 
too he shows that it was to them the sins be- 
longed, and deprives them of all excuse. For 
he says, that their daring deeds came not of 
ignorance, but of practice. And this is why 
he did not say, ‘and as they knew.not God ;” 
but, “as they did not like to retain God in 
their knowledge ;” as much as to say, that the 
sin was one of a perverted determination of 
obstinacy, more than of a sudden ravishment, 


Tees; 


and shows that it was not the flesh (as some 
heretics say) but the mind,’ to the, wicked lust 
whereof the sins belonged, and that it was 
thence the fount of the evils flowed.* For 
since the mind is become undistinguishing,* 
all else is then dragged out of course and 
overturned, when he is corrupted that held 
the reins! (Plat. Phaedr. 246 A. B.) 

Ver. 29. “ Being filled with all unrighteous- 





1 Mss. the evil mind and negligence (or self-will, pa@vptas) 
to which the sins belonged. See St. Aug. Couz/. b. 3, c. 16, b. 
5, Cc. 18, b. 7, c. 4, Oxf. Tr. pp. 40, 78, 110, etc. 

* Chrys. is correct in denying that Paul refers sin to the 
flesh (in the sense of the Jody), as its cause and seat. With 
the apostle cdpé is not the same as g@pa. in its relation to sin, 
Sdépé comprehends the whole unregenerate man and not 
merely his body or the impulses and passions connected with | 
his physical life. It is true that Paul regards the body as the 
sphere in which sin makes many of its worst manifestations. 
It may be due to this that he chose the word gapé to denote 
unrenewed human nature. With Paul the cause and seat 
of sin are in the will. He nowhere identifies evil with the body 
and therefore lays no basis for asceticism or for the contempt 
or ill-treatment of the body. Of the ‘ works of the flesh” 
which he enumerates in Gal. v. 19-21 more than half are 
sins having no special relation to the body and not manifest- 
ing themselves through physical appetites or passions, as, 
ee & foe enmities, jealousies, divisions, heresies.’’— 
G. B.S. 

2 GSdéximos, usually rendered ‘‘reprobate’”’ as in the text, 
here seems to be used with a consciousness of its etymology, 
as St. Paul plays on the word in ov« édoxinacav, 
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ness, wickedness, malicious- 
ness.” 

See how everything here is intensitive. 
For he says, “being filled,” and “ with all,” 
and having named maliciousness in general, 
he also further pursues the particulars, and 
these too in excess, saying, “‘ Full of envy, 
murder,” for the latter of these comes from 
the former, as was shown in Abel’s case and 
Joseph’s, and then after saying, “debate, de- 
ceit, malignity ; ” 

Ver. 30. ‘“ Whisperers, backbiters, haters of 
God, despiteful,” and classing things which to 
many seem indifferent among his charges, he 
further strengthens his accusation, going up 
to the stronghold of their wickednesses, and 
styles them “ boasters.” For even worse than 
sinning is it, even though sinning to be 
haughty-minded. Wherefore also he charges 
the Corinthians with it, saying, “ Ye are puffed 
up.” (1 Cor. v. 2.) For if in a good action he 
that puffs himself up loseth all, if any one do 
so among his sins, what vengeance is there of 
which he is not worthy, since such an one can- 
not repent any more? Next, he says, “ in- 
ventors of evil things;” showing that they 
were not content with those already existing, 
but even invented others. And this again is 
like men that are full purposed and in earnest, 
not those that are hurried away and forced 
out of their course ; and after mentioning the 
several kinds of maliciousness, and showing 
that here too they stood against nature itself 
(for he says, “disobedient to parents”), he 
then goes on to the root of the great pesti- 
lence, calling them, 

Ver. 31. “ Without natural affection,- impla- 
cable.” 

For this Christ Himself also pronounces to 
be the cause of wickedness, saying, ‘‘ When 
iniquity shall abound, the love of many shall 
wax, cold.” (Matt.. xxiv...12)..' This ,too St. 
Paul here says, calling them “ covenant-break- 
ers, without natural affection, implacable, un- 
merciful,” and showing that they were traitors 
even to the gift of nature. For we have a 
sort of family feeling even by nature towards 
one another, which even beasts have got 
towards each other. “For every beast,” it 
says, “loveth his like, and every man his 
neighbor.” (Ecclus. xiii. 15.) But these be- 
came more ferocious even than they. The 
disorder then which resulted to the world by 
evil doctrines, he proves to us by these wit- 
nesses, and. clearly shows that the malady in 
either case came of the negligence of them 
that were disordered. He shows besides, 
what he did in the case of the doctrines, that 
they were here also deprived of all excuse; 
and so he says, 


covetousness, 





Ver. 32. “Who knowing the judgment of 
God, that they which commit such things are 
worthy of death, not only do the same, but 
have pleasure in them that do them.” 

Having assumed here two objections, he in 
the first place removes them. For what rea- 
son have you to say, he means, that you know 
not the things which ought to be done? At 
best, even if you did not know, you are to 
blame in having left God who instructs you. 
But as it is by many arguments we have 
shown that you do know, and transgress will- 
ingly. But are you drawn by passion? Why 
then do you both cooperate therewith and 
praise it? For they “not only do such 
things,” he says, “but have pleasure in them 
that do them.” Having then put the more 
grievous and the unpardonable sin first, that 
he might have done with it (Or “ convict you 
of it,” ia é4y) ; (for he that praiseth the sin is. 
far worse than even he that trespasseth;) hav- 
ing then put this the first, he by this method 
grapples more powerfully with him in the 
sequel, speaking on this wise, 

Chap. ii. ver. 1. “ Therefore thou art inex- 
cusable, O man; whosoever thou art that 
judgest ; for wherein thou judgest another, 
thou condemnest thyself.” 

These things he says, with an aim at the 
rulers, inasmuch as that city then had the rule 
of the world put into its hands.* He antici- 
pated them therefore by saying, Thou art de- 
priving thyself -of defence, whoever thou may- 
est be; for when thou condemnest an adul- 
terer, and thyself committest adultery, al- 
though no man condemneth thee, in thy judg- 
ment upon the guilty person thou hast also 
passed sentence against thyself, 

Ver. 2. “ For we are sure that the judgment 
of God is according to truth against them who. 
commit such things.” 

For lest any should say, until now I have 
escaped, to make him afraid, he says, that it. 
1s not so with God as it is here. For here 
(Plato in Zheet. e¢ Phedon.) one is punished, 
and another escapes while doing the same. 
thing. But hereafter it is not so. That he 
that judgeth then knoweth the right, he has. 





* The author seems here to overlook the fact that Paul at. 
the beginning of ch. ii. turns to the Jews. Chrys. speaks as. 
if he were now addressing specifically ‘“‘ rulers.” But as the 
argument goes on, the language shows more and more clearly 
that he is here thinking of the Jewish world (see v. 12 sq and 
esp. 17). The ‘‘therefore” grounds the fact of universal 
condemnation upon the description of sin as universal, 
contained in i, 18-32. The only peculiarity is that the state- 
ment that this. Picture of Gentile depravity is a picture of 
universal application, is made afterwards, ‘‘For wherein,’’ 
etc. The argument proceeds as if after i. 32 the apostle had 
been interrupted with the objection, “‘ But your description. 
does not apply to us.”” The apostle answers: ‘It does, for 
you do the same things.” The ‘ therefore” is proleptic so: 
a a ee assumes as oes ete he now asserts: 7a yap aura. 

a 0 Kpivwv, e€ conclusion i 
njonercat ce Sienaes n is thus stated before the 
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said: but whence he knoweth it, he hath not 
added; for it was superfluous. For in the 
case of ungodliness, he shows both that the 
ungodly was so even with a knowledge of God, 
and also whence he got that knowledge, 
namely, from the Creation. For inasmuch as 
it was not plain to all, he gave the cause also ; 
but here he passes it over as a thing admitted. 
But when he says, “ whosoever thou art that 
judgest,” he is not addressing himself to the 
rulers only, but to private individuals and sub- 
jects also. For all men, even if they have no 
chair of state, nor executioners, nor stocks at 
command, yet even they judge those that 
offend, in conversations and public meet- 
ings (Gr. KOLvoic ovAArdyore) and by the vote 
of their conscience. And no one would 
venture to say, that the adulterer does not 
deserve punishment. But it is others, he says, 
they condemn, and not themselves. And for 
this cause he stands forth vehemently against 
them, and says, 

Ver. 3. “And thinkest thou this” (4 Mss. 
om. this), ‘‘ O man, that judgest those which do 
such things, and doest the same, that thou 
shalt escape the judgment of God?” 

For since he had shown the sin of the world 
to be great, from its doctrines, from its doings, 
and that they did yet sin though wise, and 
though they had the creation to lead them by 
the hand, and not by leaving God only, but 
also by choosing the images of creeping 
things, and by their dishonoring virtue, and 
deserting, in spite of nature’s drawings back, 
to the service of vice even contrary to nature: 
he goes on next to show, that they who do 
such things are punished too. He did indeed 
at once point out a punishment by mentioning 
their very practice. For “they received,” he 
says, “in themselves that recompense of their 
error which was meet.’ But as they do not 
perceive that, he mentions another also, which 
they stood most in fear of. And indeed 
already he chiefly pointed at this. For when 
he says, “ That the judgment of God is accord- 
ing to truth,” he is speaking of no other than 
this. But he establishes the same again upon 
other further grounds, saying thus, “And 
thinkest thou this, O man, that judgest them 
which do such things, and doest the same, 
that thou shalt escape the judgment of God?” 
Thou hast not been acquitted of thine own 
judgment, and wilt thou escape through 
God’s? Who indeed would say this? And 
yet thou hast judged thyself (3 Mss. “and not 
been acquitted”). But since the rigorousness 
of the judgment-court was such, and thou wert 
not able to spare even thyself, how should not 
God, that cannot do amiss, and who is in the 
highest sense just, be much surer to do the 











same? But hast thou condemned thyself, and 
is God to approve of thee and praise thee > 
And how can this be reasonable? And all 
the while thou art deserving of a greater pun- 
ishment, than he who is of thee condemned. 
For sinning merely, is not the same thing with 
falling again into the same sins you have chas- 
tised another for committing. See, how he 
has strengthened the charge! For if you, he 
means, punish a person who has committed 
less sins, though by it you will put yourself to 
shame, how shall not God cast you in your 
suit, and condemn you more severely, who 
have committed greater transgressions, and 
this too when He will never make Himself 
ashamed, and you are already condemned by 
your own reckoning. But if thou say, I know 
that I deserve punishment; yet through His 
long-suffering thinkest slightingly of it, and art 
confident because thou dost not suffer punish- 
ment forthwith; this surely is a reason why 
thou oughtest to be afraid and tremble. For 
the fact that thou hast not yet suffered pun- 
ishment, will not result in thy not suffering 
any punishment, but in thy suffering a more 
severe one if thou abidest unamended.t And 
so he goes on to say: 

Ver. 4. “Or despiseth thou the riches of 
His goodness and forbearance and long-suffer-. 
ing; not knowing that the goodness of God 
leadeth thee to repentance ?” 

For after praising God’s long-suffering, 
showing the gain thereof to be very great to 
them that heeded it (and this was the draw- 
ing sinners to repentance); he adds to the 
terror. For as to them, who avail themselves 
of it aright, it is a ground of safety; so to them 
that slight it, it is conducive to a greater ven- 
geance. For whenever you utter this common 
notion, that God doth not exact justice, be- 
cause He is good and long-suffering, he says, 
You do but mention what will make the ven- 
geance intenser. For God showeth His good- 
ness that you may get free from your sins, not. 
that you may add to them. If then thou 
make not this use thereof, the judgment will 
be more fearful. Wherefore it is a chief 
ground for abstaining from sin, that God is 
long-suffering, and not for making the benefit 
a plea for obstinacy. For if He be long- 
suffering, He most certainly punisheth. 
Whence does this appear? from what is next 
said. For if the wickedness be great and the 
wicked have not been requited, it is absolutely 
necessary that they should be requited. For 
if men do not overlook these things, how 





1 So Field, from Mss: the old reading would have to mean 
‘For it is not that thou shouldst not suffer any punishment, 
but that thou mayest suffer a worse if thou abide unamended, 
that He delayeth—and may that never befall thee.” 
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should God make an oversight ? And so from 
this point he introduces the subject of the 
judgment. For the fact of showing many 
who, if they repent not, are liable, yet still are 
not punished here, introduces with it necessa- 
rily the judgment, and that with increase. 
Wherefore he says, 

Ver. 5. “ But after thy hardness and impen- 
itent heart treasurest up unto thyself wrath.” 

For when a man is neither to be softened 
by goodness nor to be turned back by fear, 
what can be harder than such an one? For 
after that he had showed the goodness of God 
towards men, he then shows His vengeance 
that it is unbearable for him who? does not 
even so return to repentance. And observe 
with what propriety he uses the words! 
“Thou treasurest up unto thyself wrath,” he 
says, so making it plain what is certainly laid 
up, and showing that it is not He that judgeth, 
but he that is condemned, who is the author 
of this. For he says, “thou treasurest up for 
thyself,” not God for thee. For He did all, 
whatsoever things were fitting, and created 
thee with a power to discern between good 
and what was not so, and showed long-suffering 
over thee, and called thee to repentance, and 
threatened a fearful day, so by every means 
drawing thee to repentance. But if thou 
shouldst continue unyielding, “‘ thou treasur- 
est up unto thyself wrath against the day of 
wrath and revelation and (so all Mss. but 
two) the righteous judgment of God.” For 
lest on hearing of wrath thou shouldest think 
of any passion, he adds, “the righteous judg- 
ment of God.” And he said “revelation” 
with good reason, for then is this revealed 
when each man receives his desert. For here 
many men often annoy and practise harm to 
One without justice. But hereafter it is not 
so. 

Ver. 6, 7. “ Who will render to every man 
according to his deeds, to them who by patient 
continuance in well doing,” etc. 

Since he had become awestriking and harsh 
by discoursing of the judgment and of the 
punishment that shall be, he does not forth- 
with, as one might expect, enter upon the ven- 
geance, but turns his discourse to what was 
sweeter, to the recompense of good actions, 
saying as follows, 

Ver. 7. ““To them who by patient continu- 
ance in well doing seek for glory and honor 
and immortality, eternal life.”’ 

Here also he awakens those who had drawn 
back during the trials, and shows that it is not 
right to trust in faith only. For it is deeds 
also into which that tribunal will enquire. 





1 Or, ‘he’? (St. Paul, according to Field) “is terribly severe 
upon him who;’’ for most Mss, omit ‘‘ he shows that.” 








But observe, how when he is discoursing 
about the things to come, he is unable to tell 
clearly the blessings, but speaketh of glory 
and honor. For in that they transcend all 
that man hath, he hath no image of them 
taken from this to show, but by those things 
which have a semblance of brightness among 
us, even by them he sets them before us as 
far as may be, by glory, by honor, by life. 
For these be what men earnestly strive after, 
yet are those things not these, but much 
better than these, inasmuch as they are in- 
corruptible and immortal. See how he has 
opened to us the doors toward the resurrec- 
tion of the body by speaking of incorruptibil- 
ity. For incorruptibility belongs to the cor- 
ruptible body. Then, since this sufficed not, 
he added glory and honor. For all of us are 
to rise incorruptible, but not all to glory, but 
some to punishment, and some to life. 

Ver. 8. “ But unto them that are conten- 
tious,” * he says. Again, he deprives of ex- 
cuse those that live in wickedness, and shows 
that it is from a kind of disputatiousness and 
carelessness that they fall into unrighteous- 
ness, 

“And do not obey the truth, but obey un- 
righteousness.” See, here is another accusa- 
tion again. For what defence can he set up, 
who flees from the light and chooses the dark ? 
And he does not say, who are “ compelled by,” 
“lorded over by,” but who “ obey unrighte- 
ousness,” that one may learn that the fall is 
one of free choice, the crime not of necessity. 

Ver. 9. “ Indignation and wrath, tribulation 
and anguish, upon every soul of man that 
doeth evil.” 

That is, if a man be rich, if a consul, if a very 
sovereign (so Field: several Mss. and Edd. 
“the emperor himself”), by none of them is 
the account of the judgment out-faced. Since 
in this dignities have no place. Having then 
shown the exceeding greatness of the disease, 
and having added the cause, that it was from 
the carelessness of the disordered, and finally, 
that destruction awaits them and that amend- 
ment is easy, in the punishment also he again 
gives the Jew the heavier lot. For he that had 
enjoyed a larger share of instruction would 
also deserve to undergo a larger share of ven- 
geance if doing lawlessly. And so the wiser 
or mightier men we are, the more are we pun- 
ished if we sin. For if thou art rich, thou 
wilt have more money demanded of thee than 
of the poor; and if wiser than others, a 
stricter obedience; and if’ thou hast been 





* “EpiOeia is probably derived from éo.é x 
3 I piOos, a hired laborer 
and not from €pts (strife) as commonly. Hence the meaning 
is; labor for hire—Lohnarbeit, party spirit. Better translate 


“‘factious’”’? (R. V.) than “contenti u i 
Tc pe ontentious ’’ (A. V.). So Weiss, 
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invested with authority, more shining acts of 
-goodness; and so in the case of all the other 
things, thou wilt have to bring in measures 
proportioned to your power. 

Ver. 10. “ But glory, honor, and peace to 
every man that worketh good, to the Jew first, 
and also to the Gentile.” 

What Jew does he here mean? or about 
what Gentiles is he discoursing? It is of 
those before Christ’s coming. ‘For his dis- 
course had not hitherto come to the times of 
grace, but he was still dwelling upon the 
earlier times, so breaking down first from afar 
off and clearing away the separation between 
the Greek and the Jew, that when he should 
do this in the ‘matter of grace, he might no 
more seem to be devising some new and de- 
grading view. . For if in the earlier times 
when this Grace had not shone forth in such 
greatness, when the estate of the Jews was 
solemn and renowned and glorious before all 
men, there was no difference, what could they 
say for themselves (riva ay éyotev Adyov elreiv;) NOW 
after so great a display of grace? And this is 
why he establishes it with so great earnestness. 
For when the hearer has been informed that 
this held in the earlier times, much more will 
he receive it after the faith. But by Greeks 
he here means not them that worshipped 
idols, but them that adored God, that obeyed 
the law of nature, that strictly kept all things, 
save the Jewish observances, which contribute 
to piety, such as were Melchizedek and his 
(oi epi), Such as was Job, such as were the 
Ninevites, such as was Cornelius. Here 
then he is first breaking through the par- 
tition between the circumcision and_ the 
uncircumcision: and at a distance dissi- 
pates this distinction beforehand, so as 
to do it without being suspected, and to 
strike into it as compelled by another occa- 
sion, which is ever a characteristic of his 
Apostolic wisdom. For if he had showed it 
in the times of grace, what he said would have 
had a very suspicious look. But on describ- 
ing the vice which possessed the world, and 
where end the ways of wickedness, to pass 
from that consecutively into the treatment of 
these points renders his teaching unsuspected. 
And that he means this, and for this purpose 
so put this together, is plain from hence: for 
if he were not intent upon effecting this, it 
were enough for him to have said, “‘ According 
to thy hardness and impenitent heart thou 
treasurest up unto thyself wrath against the 
day of wrath;” and then to have dropped this 
subject, since it would have been complete. 
But in that what he had in view was not to 
speak of the judgment to come only, but to 
show also that the Jew had no advantage of 














such a Greek, and so was not to be haughty- 
spirited, he advances farther, and speaks? of 
them in order. But consider! He had put 
the hearer in fear, had advanced? against him 
the fearful day, had told him what an evil it is 
to be living in wickedness, had showed him 
that no man sinneth of ignorance, nor with 
impunity, but that even though he suffer no 
punishment now, yet he certainly will suffer 
it: then he wishes to make good next that the 
teaching of the Law was not a.thing of great 
importance. For it is upon works that both 
punishment and reward depend, not upon cir- 
cumcision and uncircumcision. Since then 
he had said, that the Gentile shall by no 
means go unpunished and had taken this for 
granted, and upon it had made good that he 
shall also be rewarded, he next showed the 
Law and circumcision to be superfluous. For 
it is the Jews that he is here chiefly opposing. 
For inasmuch as they were somewhat cap- 
tiously disposed, first, of their haughtiness, not 
deigning to be reckoned along with the Gen- 
tiles, and secondly thinking it  ridicu- 
lous if the faith is to do away all sins; 
for this cause he accused the Gentiles first, in 
whose behalf he is speaking, that without sus- 
picion and with boldness of speech, he may 
attack the Jews. And then having come to 
the enquiry concerning the punishment, he 
shows that the Jew is so far from being at all 
profited by the Law, that he is even weighed 
down by it. And this was his drift some way 
back. For if the Gentile be on this score in- 
excusable, because, when the creation led him 
on and his own reasonings, he yet did not 
amend, much more were the. Jew so, who be- 
sides these had the teaching of the Law also. 
Having then persuaded him to'a ready admis- 
sion of these reasonings, in the case of other 
men’s sins, he now compels him even against 
his will to do so in the case of his own. And 
in order that what he says may be more readily 
allowed, he leads him forward with the better 
things also in view, speaking on this wise: 
“But. glory and honor and peace to every 
man that worketh good, to the Jew first, and 
also to the Gentile.” For here whatever good 
things a man hath, he hath with fightings, even 
if he be rich, if a prince, if aking. Even if 
he be not at variance with others, yet is he 
often so with himself, and has abundant war 
in his own thoughts. But there it is no such 
thing, but all is still and void of trouble, and 
in possession of true peace. Having then 
made good from what, was said above, that 
they too which have not the Law are to enjoy 








1 coéer Kéxpytat, see on V. 16. ; Pe 
2 éeretyucer, strictly, attacked him by planting in his heart 
the thought of that fearful day. 
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the same blessings, he adds his reason in the 
following words : 

Ver. 11. “For there is no respect of per- 
sons with God.” 

For when he says that as well the Jew as 
the Gentile is punished if he sin, he needs no 
reasonings: but when he wants to prove that 
the Gentile is honored also, he then needs a 
foundation for it also; as it seemed wonderful 
and extravagant if he who had heard neither 
-Law nor Prophets, were to be honored upon 
his working good. And this is why (as I also 
said before) he exercises their hearing in the 
times before grace, that he might afterwards 
more treatably bring in, along with the faith, 
the acquiescence in these things also. For 
here he is not at all suspected, as seeming not 
to be making his own point good. Having 
then said, “Glory and honor and peace to 
every man that worketh good, to the Jew first, 
and also to the Gentile,” he adds, “ For there 
is no respect of persons with God.” Wonder- 
ful! What more than victory has he gained! 
For he shows, by reducing it to an absurdity, 
that it was not meet with God that it should 
be otherwise. For it would then be a case of 
respecting of persons. But of such character 
God is not. And he does not say, “‘ for if this 
were not so, God would be a respecter of per- 
sons,” but with more of dignity, “‘ For there is 
no respect of persons with God.” That it is 
not quality of persons, but difference of 
actions. Which He maketh inquisition for. 
By so saying he shows that it was not in 
actions but in persons only that the Jew dif- 
fered from the Gentile. The consequence of 
this would be thus expressed; For it is not 
because one is a Jew and the other a Gentile, 
that one is howored and the other disgraced, 
but it is from the works that either treatment 
comes. But hé does not say so, since it would 
have roused the anger of the Jew, but he sets 
down something more, so bringing their 
haughty spirit yet lower, and quelling it for 
the admission of the other. But what is this? 
The next position. 

Wet-e12..° For as” many,’ she’ ‘says, “as 
have sinned without law shall also perish 
without law: and as many as have sinned in 
the law shall be judged by the law.” 

For here, as I said before, he shows not 
only the equality of the Jew and the Gentile, 
but that the Jew was even much burdened by 
the gift of the Law. For the Gentile is judged 
without law. But this “ without law” (Gr. law- 
lessly) here expresses not the worse plight 
but the easier, that is, he has not the Law to 
accuse him. For “without law” (that is, 
without the condemnation arising from it), is 
he condemned solely from the reasonings of 











nature, but the Jew, “in the Law,” that is, 
with nature and the Law too to accuse him. 
For the greater the attention he enjoyed, the 
greater the punishment he will suffer. See 
how much greater is the necessity which he 
lays upon the Jews of a speedy recourse to 
grace! For in that they said, they needed 
not grace, being justified by the Law, he 
shows that they need it more than the Gen- 
tiles, considering they are liable to be pun- 
ished more. Then he adds another reason 
again, and so farther contends for what has 
been said.* 

Ver 13. “For not the hearers of the law 
are just before God.” 

Well doth he add “ before God;” for haply 
before men they may be able to appear digni- 
fied and to vaunt great things, but before God 
it is quite otherwise—the doers of the Law 
alone are justified. You see with what ad- 
vantage he combats, by turning what they 
said to an opposite bearing. For if it is by 
the Law you claim to be saved, in this re- 
spect, saith he, the Gentile will stand before 
you,! when seen to be a doer of what is 
written in the Law. And how is it possible 
(one may say) for one who hath not heard to 
be a doer? Not this only, he says, is pos- 
sible, but what is much more even than this. 
For not only is it possible without hearing to 
be a doer, but even with hearing not to be so. 
Which last thing he makes plainer, and that 
with a greater advantage over them, when he 
says, ‘Thou that teachest another, teachest 
thou not thyself?” (Rom. ii. 21.) But here 
he is still making the former point good. 

Ver. 14. “For when the Gentiles,” he says, 
“which have not the law, do by nature the 
things contained in the law, these, having not 
the law, are a law unto themselves.” 

I am not, he means, rejecting the Law, but 
even on this score I justify the Gentiles. You 
see how when undermining the conceit of 
Judaism, he giveth no handle against himself 
as villifying the Law, but on the contrary by 
extolling it and showing its greatness he so 
makes good his whole position. But when- 
ever he saith “by nature,” he means by the 





* Verse 12 assigns the ground of v.11. “Sin brings pen- 
alty and death whether committed under the Mosaic law or 
under the ethical law of conscience.” ‘The first member of 
the sentence (v. 12) applies to the Gentiles. They have 
sinned without the standard and guidance of positive Jaw ; 
they are, therefore, not brought to the test of that law’s 
demands, but to the tests of natural, moral law (which the 
apostle will directly describe), and by that test their sins 
meet their penalty. Death, as sin’s penalty, is coextensive 
with szz, not with the Mosaic law. Bin existed before the 
Mosaic law and apart from it; it is imputed to the Gentiles— 
not, indeed in the same way and degree (Rom. v. 13)—because 
they have a law of conscience. Each class is judged by the 
standard which has been given to them. All the terms relat- 
ing to Zaw here signify the Mosaic law, which was to Paul the 
specific statutory expression of the divine will and the 
embodiment of moral principles and duties.—G, B. S. 

1 patos ood. cf. St. John 1. 30. 
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reasonings of nature. And he shows that 
others are better than they, and, what is more, 
better for this, that they have not received the 
Law, and have not that wherein the Jews 
seem to have an advantage over them. For 
on this ground he means they are to be ad- 
mired, because they required not a law, and 
yet exhibited all the doings of the Law, having 
the works, not the letters, graven upon their 
minds. For this is what he says, « 

Ver, 15. “‘ Which show the work of the Law 
written in their hearts, their conscience also 
bearing witness, and their thoughts the mean- 
while accusing or else excusing one another.” 

Ver. 16. “In the day when God shall judge 
the secrets of men by Jesus Christ, according 
to my Gospel.” 

See how he again puts that day before 
them, and brings it close to them, battering 
down their conceit, and showing, that 
those were to be the rather honored 
who without the Law strove earnestly to fulfil 
the things of the Law. But what is most to 
be marvelled at in the discretion of the Apos- 
tle, it is worth while to mention now. For 
having shown, from the grounds given, that 
the Gentile is greater than the Jew; in the in- 
ference, and the conclusion of his reasoning, 
he does not state it, in order not to exasperate 
the Jew. But to make what I have said 
clearer, I will give the very words of the 
Apostle. For after saying, that itis not the 
hearers of the Law, but the doers of the Law, 
that shall be justified, it followed to say, “ For 
when the Gentiles, which have not the Law, 
do by nature the things contained in the Law,” 
they are much better than those who are in- 
structed by the Law. But this he does not 

say, but he stays at the encomium of the Gen- 
tiles, and does not yet awhile carry on his dis- 
course by way of comparison, that so at least 
the Jew may receive what is said. And so he 
does not word it as I was doing, but how? 
“For when the Gentiles, which have not the 
Law, do by nature the things contained in 
the Law, these, not having the Law, are a law 
unto themselves ; which show the work of the 
Law, written in their hearts, their conscience 
also bearing witness.” For the conscience 
and reason doth suffice in the Law’s stead. 
By this he showed, first, that God made man 
independent,! so as to be able to choose virtue 





1 gitdpxns, writing before the Pelagian controversy, he does 
not notice the distinction between a sufficiency of knowledge, 
etc., and asupply of grace which must be presupposed. See 
Aug. ad Dardanum, Ep. 188, al. 143, C. 11, 12. See also De C. 
D. x. c. 29 and 32. Conc. Araus. A. D. 529, cap. 19. Labbe IV. 
1670, B. declares grace needed even before the fall, much more 
after. See Bp. Bull on the state of man before the fall, Works, 
II. also Vince. Lir. c. 24. The question is here whether men 
had means to attain salvation. It is taken for granted they 
had power given them to choose the right, but whether in the 
way of nature or of grace it is not defined. The grace given 








and to avoid vice. And be not surprised that 
he proves this point, not once or twice, but 
several times. For this topic was very need- 
ful for him to prove owing to those who say, 
Why ever is it, that Christ came but now? 
And where in times before was the (most 
Mss, this mighty) scheme of Providence? 
Now it is these that he is at present beating 
off by the way, when he shows that even in 
former times, and before the Law was given, 
the human race (Gr. nature) fully enjoyed the 
care of Providence. For “that which may be 
known of God was manifest in them,” and 
they knew what was good, and what bad; 
by means whereof they judged others, which 
he reproaches them with, when he says, 
‘“‘ wherein thou judgest another, thou condemn- 
est thyself.” But in the case of the Jews, 
besides what has been mentioned, there was 
the Law, and not reason or conscience only. 
And why does he put the words “ accusing or 
else excusing ?”—for, if they have a Law 
written, and show the work of it in them, how 
comes reason to be able to accuse them still? 
But he is not any longer speaking of those 
only who do well, but also of mankind (Gr. 
the nature) universally. For then our reason- 
ings stand up, some accusing and some ex- 
cusing. And at that tribunal a man needeth 
no other accuser. Then to add to their fear, 
he does not say the sins of men, but the 
secrets of men. Forsince he said, “ Thinkest 
thou, that judgest them that do such things, 
and doest the same, that thou shalt escape the 
judgment of God ;” that thou mayest not ex- 
pect such a sentence as thou passest thyself, 
but mayest know, that that of God is far more 
exact than thine own, he brings in, “the 
secrets of men,” and adds, “through Jesus 
Christ according to my Gospel.” For men 
sit in judgment upon overt acts alone. And 
above too he spake of the Father alone, but 
as soon as he had crushed them with fear, he 
brought in the mention of Christ also. But 
he does not do barely this, but even here, after 
having made mention of the Father, he so in- 
troduceth Him. And by the same things he 
raises the dignity of his preaching. For this 
preaching, he means, openly speaks out what 
nature taught by anticipation. Do you see 
with what wisdom he has bound them both to 
the Gospel and to Christ, and demonstrated 
that our affairs come not here to a stand, but 
travel further. And this he made good before 
also, when he said, “‘ thou treasurest up to thy- 


to Christians was always regarded as so distinct from and 
superior to everything granted to Jews or Heathens, that 
it was difficult to speak of the manner in which they received 
Divine assistance. But the gift spoken of by Justin Martyr, 
Ap. i. 13, is clearly supernatural. See also. St. Basil, Cozs¢. 
Mon. 16, t. 2, p. 559, B. and Macarius, Hom, 56. 
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self wrath against the day of wrath:” and 


here again, “God shall judge the secrets of 
men.” 

Now let each man enter into his own con- 
science, and reckoning up his transgressions, 
let him call himself to a strict account, that 
we be not then condemned with the world. 
GeCor, xi..32.) For fearful, is that court, 
awful the tribunal, full of trembling the 
accounts, a river of fire rolls along (éxeraz). 
“A brother doth not redeem: shall man 
redeem?” (Ps, xlix. 8. LXX.) Call then 
to mind what is said in the Gospel, the Angels 
running to and fro, of the bridechamber being 
shut, of the lamps going out, of the powers 
which drag to the furnaces. And consider 
this, that if a secret deed of any one of us 
were brought forth into the midst, to-day,.be- 
fore the Church only, what could he do but 
pray to perish, and to have the earth to gape 
for him, rather than have so many witnesses 
of his wickedness? How then shall we feel, 
when, before the whole world, all things are 
brought into the midst, in a theatre so bright 
and open, with both those known and those 
unknown to us seeing into everything? But 
alas! wherewith am I forced to affright you! 
with men’s estimation! when I ought to use 
the fear of God, and His condemnation. For 
what, pray, is to become of us then when 
bound, and gnashing our teeth, we are led 
away to the outer darkness? Or, rather, what 
shall we do (and this is the most fearful 
thought of all) when we offend (mpoaxpotowuev) 
God? For if any one have sense and reason, 
he has already endured a hell when he is out 
of sight of God. But since this doth not pain, 
fire is therefore threatened. For we ought to 
smart not when we are punished, but when we 
sin. Thus listen to Paul wailing and lament- 
ing over sins, for which he was not to be pun- 
ished. For “I am not. meet,” he. says, 
“to be called an Apostle, because I perse- 
cuted the Church.” (1 Cor. xv. 9.) Hear also 
David, when he is set free from the punishment, 
yet, as thinking that he had offended God, 
calling vengeance down upon himself, and 
saying, “ Let thy hand be upon me and upon 
my father’s house.” (2 Sam. xxiv. 17.) For 
to have offended God is more distressing than 
to be punished. But now we are so wretch- 
edly disposed, that, were there no fear of hell, 
we should not even choose readily to do any 
good thing. Wherefore were it for nothing 
else, yet for this at least, we should deserve 
hell, because we fear hell more than Christ 
(several Mss. God). But not so the blessed 
Paul, but contrariwise. But since we feel 
otherwise, for this reason are we condemned 
to hell: since, did we but love Christ as we 








should love Him, we should have known that 
to offend Him we love were more painful than 
hell. But since we love Him not, we know 
not the greatness of His punishment. And 
this is what I bewail and grieve over the 
most! And yet what has God not done, to be 
beloved of us? What hath He not devised? 
What hath He omitted? We insulted Him, 
when He had not wronged us in aught, but 
had even benefited us with blessings count- 
less and unspeakable. We have turned aside 
from Him when calling and drawing us to 
Him by all ways, yet hath He not even upon 
this punished us, but hath run Himself unto 
us, and held us back, when fleeing, and we 
have shaken Him off and leaped away to the 
Devil. And* not even on this hath He stood 
aloof, but hath sent numberless messengers to 
call us to Him again, Prophets, Angels,} 
Patriarchs : and we have not only not received 
the embassy, but have even insulted those that 
came. But not even for this did He spew us 
out of His mouth, but like those slighted lovers 
that be very earnest, He went round beseech- 
ing all, the heaven, the earth, Jeremiah, Micah, 
and that not that He might weigh us down, 
but that He might speak in behalf of His 
own: ways.” (Is) 1. 23 eer. 1 docu Ata aoe 
etc.; Mic. vi. 1): and along with the proph- 
ets He went also Himself to those that 
turned aside from Him, being ready to sub- 
mit to examination, and deigning to con- 
descend to a conference, and drawing them 
that were deaf to every appeal into a 
disputation with Himself. For He saith, “O 
my people, what have I done unto thee, and 
wherein have I wearied thee? Answer me.” 
(Mic. vi. 3.) After all this we killed the 
Prophets, we stoned them, we did them other 
cruel wrongs without number. What then? 
In their place He sent no Jonger Prophets, no 
longer Angels, no longer Patriarchs, but the 
Son Himself. He too was killed when He 
had come, and yet not even then did He 
quench His love, but kindled it even more, 
and keepeth on beseeching us, after even His 
own Son was killed, and entreating us, and 
doing all things to turn us unto Himself. 
And Paul crieth aloud, saying, “ Now then 
we are ambassadors for Christ, as though God 
did beseech you by us: be ye reconciled to 
God.” (2 Cor. v. 20.) None of these things 
however reconciled us. Yet not even then 
did He leave us, but keeps on both threaten- 
ing hell, and promising a kingdom, that even 
so He may draw us unto Himself. But we 
be still in an insensible mood. What can be 


worse than this brutishness? For had a man 
a Ee 


1 Perhaps human ‘ messengers,” inspired teacher. 
: s othe 
than those strictly called Prophets. P , ‘ 
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done these things, should we not many times 
over have let ourselves become slaves to him? 
But God when doing so we turn us away from ! 
O what listlessness! O what unfeelingness ! 
We that live continually in sins and wicked- 
nesses, if we happen to do any little good, like 
unfeeling domestics, with what a niggardly 
spirit do we exact it, and how particular are 
we about the recompense made, if what we 
have done has any recompense to come of it. 
And yet the recompense is the greater if you 
do it without any hope of reward. Why say- 
ing all this, and making exact reckoning, is 
language fitter for an hireling than a domestic 
of willing mind. For we ought to do every- 
thing for Christ’s sake, not for the reward, but 
for Him. For this also was. why He threat- 
ened hell and promised the kingdom, that He 
might be loved of us. Let us then so love Him 
as we ought to love Him. For this is the 
great reward, this is royalty and pleasure, this 
is enjoyment, and glory, and honor, this is 
light, this is the great happiness,} which 
language (or reasoning) cannot set before us, 
nor mind conceive. Yet indeed I do not 
know how I was led so far in this way of 
speaking, and came to be exhorting men who 
do not even think slightly of power and glory 
here for Christ’s sake, to think slightly of the 
kingdom. Yet still those great and noble 
men even attained to this measure of love. 
Hear, for instance, how Peter burns with love 
. towards Him, setting Him before soul, and 
life, and all things. And when he had denied 
Him, it was not the punishment he was 
grieved for, but that he had denied Him 
Whom he longed for, which was more bitter 
to him than any punishment. And all this 
did he show before the grace of the Spirit was 
given.2, And he perseveringly pressed the 
question, “ Whither goest thou?” (John xii. 
36) and before this; “To whom shall we 
go?” (vi. 67); and again; “I will follow 
Thee whithersoever Thou goest.” (Luke 
xxii. 33?) Thus He was all things to them, 
and neither heaven nor the kingdom of heaven 
did they count of, in comparison of Him they 
longed for. For Thou art all these things 
unto me, he means. And why doest thou 
marvel that Peter was so minded? Hear 
now what the Prophet says: “What have I 
in heaven, and what is there upon earth, that 
I should desire in comparison of Thee?” 
(Ps. Ixxiii. 25.) Now what he means is 
nearly this. Neither of things above nor of 
things below desire I any, save Thee only. 





1 The Ms. reading means no more: but the Edd. have 
pupromaxapidrns ‘* countless blessedness,’’ which is more like 


St. Chrysostom than a copyist. t 
2 Origen on Matt. xxvi. 69, notices the same. Ed. Ben. p, 


913, D. 





This is passion;* this is love. Can we so 
love, it will not be things present only, but 
even things to come, which we shall reckon 
as nothing compared with that love-charm, 
and even here shall we enjoy the Kingdom, 
delighting ourselves in the love of Him. And — 
how is this to be? one may say. Let us 
reflect how oft we insult Him after number- 
less goodnesses, yet He standeth and calleth 
us to Him, and how often we run by Him, but 
He still doth not overlook us, but runneth to 
us, and draweth us to Him, and catcheth us 
in unto Himself. For if we consider these 
things, and such as these, we shall be enabled 
to kindle this longing. For if it were a com- 
mon man that so loved, but a king who was 
thus beloved, would he not feel a respect for 
the greatness of the love? Most assuredly he 
would. But when the case is reversed, and 
His Beauty (S. “ that beauty”) is unspeakable, 
and the glory and the riches too of Him that 
loveth us, and our vileness so great, surely we 
deserve the utmost punishment, vile as we are 
and outcasts, who are treated with so exceed- 
ing great love by One so great and wonderful, 
and yet wax. wanton against His love? He 
needeth not anything of ours, and yet He 
doth not even now cease loving us. We need 
much what is His, and for all that we cleave 
not unto His love, but money we value above 
Him, and man’s friendship, and ease of body, 
and power, and fame, before Him who valueth 
nothing more than us. For He had One Son, 
Very (Lit. “true-born”) and Only-Begotten, 
and He spared not even Him for us. But we 
value many things above Him. Were there 
not then good reason for a hell and torment, 
even were it twofold or threefold or manifold 
what it is? For what can we have to say for 
ourselves, if even Satan’s injunctions we value 
more than the Laws of Christ, and are reck- 
less of our own salvation that we may choose 
the works of wickedness, before Him who 
suffered all things for us? And what pardon 
do these things deserve? what excuse have 
they? Not one even. (5 Mss. oddé wdc.) 
Let us stop then after this in our headlong 
course, and let us grow again sober; and 
reckoning up all these things, let us send up 
glory unto Him by our works (for words 
alone suffice not thereto), that we may also 
enjoy the glory that cometh of Him, which 
may we all attain unto by the grace and love 
toward man of our Lord Jesus Christ, through 
Whom, and with Whom, to the Father be 
glory, with the Holy Spirit, for ever and ever. 
Amen, 





3 épws . . . ptdta: the whole of this glorious passage suffers 
grievously in translation, owing to the impossibility of ex- 
pressing the climax from ayamav, the common ecclesiastica} 
word, to dtAety and even epav. 
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ROM. II. 17, 18. 


*“Behold,! thou art called a Jew, and restest in the 
Law, and makest thy boast of God, and knowest 
His will, and approvest the things that are more 
excellent, being instructed out of the Law.” 


AFTER saying that the Gentile wanteth 
nothing appertaining to salvation if he be a 
doer of the Law, and after making that won- 
derful comparison, he goes on to set down the 
glories of the Jews, owing to which they 
thought scorn of the Gentiles: and first the 
very name itself, which was of great majesty, 
as the name Christian is now. For even then 
the distinction which the appellation made 
was great. And so he begins from this, and 
see how he takes it down. For he does not 
say, Behold, thou art a Jew, but “art called ” 
so, “and makest thy boast in God;”’ that is, 
as being loved by Him, and honored above 
all other men. And here he seems to me to 
be gently mocking their unreasonableness, 
and great madness after glory, because they 
misused this gift not to their own salvation, 
but to set themselves up against the rest of 
mankind, and to despise them. “And know- 
est His will, and approvest the things that are 
more excellent.” Indeed this is a disadvan- 
tage, if without working : yet still it seemed to 
be an advantage, and so he states it with 
accuracy. For he does not say, thou doest, 
but knowest; and approvest, not followest and 
doest.* 

Ver. rg, “And art confident that thou thy- 
self.” 

Here again he does not say that thou 
art “a guide of the blind,” but “thou art con- 
fident,” so thou boastest, he says. So great 
was the unreasonableness of the Jews. 
Wherefore he also repeats nearly the very 
words, which they used in their boastings. 
See for instance what they say in the Gospels. 








1 One Ms. appears to have ei dé ‘but if,’”? with most Mss. 
of the N. T., instead of ide, ‘* behold,” which St. Chrysostom 
appears to have read with the present T. R. 

* From the 17th verse on the apostle speaks of the Jew by 
name and clearly shows that he had him in mind from the 
beginning of the chapter. The correct text reads et 6& instead 
of ide to which the question of v. 21 corresponds as apodosis. 
Chrys.’ interpretation of Soximagers ta Suapépovta is that which 
is followed by the Vulgate (‘‘ Arobas utiliora”’), most anct. 
vss., Wordsworth, Meyer, and our Eng. vss. The majority of 
modern commentators, however, adopt the interpretation: 
‘‘testest things that differ.” So Weiss, Gedet, Wilke (Clavis 
N. T.), Lange, Tholuck. Alford, Philippi. This interpretation 
has the advantage of following the original meaning of both 
verbs.—G, B, S, 





“Thou wast altogether (é40¢ 4 Mss. éawc) born 
in sin, and dost thou teach us?” (John ix. 
34.) And all men they utterly looked down 
upon, to convince them of which, Paul keeps 
extolling them and lowering the others, that 
so he may get more hold on them, and make 
his accusation the weightier. Wherefore he 
goes on adding the like things, and making 
more of them by different ways of relating 
them. For “Thou art confident,” he saith, 
“that thou thyself art a leader of the 
blind,” 

Ver. 20. “An instructor of the foolish, a 
teacher of babes, which hast the form of 
knowledge and truth, which is in the 
Law.” 

Here again he says not, in the conscience 
and in actions and in well-doings, but “in the 
Law ;”’ and after saying so, he does here also 
what he did with regard to the Gentiles. For 
as there he says, “for wherein thou judgest 
another, thou condemnest thyself,” so saith he 
here also. 

Ver. 21. ‘Thou therefore which teachest 
another, teachest thou not thyself?” 

But there he frames his speech with more 
of sharpness, here with more of gentleness. 
For he does not say, However on this score 
thou deservest greater punishment, because 
though entrusted with so great things thou 
hast not made a good use of any of them, but 
he carries his discourse on by way of question, 
turning them on themselves (évrpérwv), and 
saying, “Thou that teachest another, teachest 
thou not thyself?” And here I would have 
you look at the discretion of Paul in another 
case. For he sets down such advantages of 
the Jews, as came not of their own earnest- 
ness, but by a gift from above, and he shows 
not only that they are worthless to them if 
neglectful, but that they even bring with them 
increase of punishment. For neither is the 
being called a Jew any well doing of theirs, 
nor yet is the receiving of the Law, nor the 
other things he has just enumerated, but of 
the grace from above. And towards the 
beginning he had said, that the hearing of the 
Law is valueless unless the doing be thereto 
added (“for not the hearers of the Law,” he 
says, “‘are just before God,”) but now he 
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shows further still, that not only the hearing, 
but, what is more than the hearing, the teach- 
ing of the Law itself willnot be able to screen 
the teacher, unless he do what he says; and 
not only will it not screen him, but will even 
punish him the more. And he has used his 
expressions well too, since he does not say, 
Thou hast received the Law, but “ Thou rest- 
est in the Law.” For the Jew was not 
wearied with going about to seeky what was to 
be done, but had on easy terms the Law point- 
ing the way leading tovirtue. For if even the 
Gentiles have natural reason (and it is on this 
ground that these are better than they, in that 
they do the Law without hearing), yet still the 
others had greater facility. But if you say, I 
am not only a hearer, but even a teacher, this 
very thing is an aggravation of your punish- 
ment. For because they prided themselves 
upon this, from this above all he shows them 
to be ridiculous. But when he says, “a guide 
of the blind, an instructor of the foolish, a 
teacher of babes,” he is speaking their own 
pompous language. For they treated prose- 
lytes extremely ill, and these were the names 
they called them by. And this is why he 
dwells at large upon what were supposed to 
be their praises, well knowing that what was 
said gave ground for greater accusation, 
“Which hast the form of knowledge and of 
the truth in the Law.” As if any one who 
had a picture of the king, were to draw noth- 
ing after it, and they that were not entrusted 
with it were to imitate it exactly even without 
the original. And then after mentioning the 
advantages they had from God, he tells them 
of their failings, bringing forward what the 
prophets accused them of. ‘Thou therefore 
which teachest another, teachest thou not thy- 
self? Thou that preachest a man should not 
steal, dost thou steal? Thou that sayest a 
man should not commit adultery, dost thou 
commit adultery? Thou that abhorrest iddls, 
dost thou commit sacrilege?” * For it was 
strictly forbidden them to touch any of the 
treasures upon the idols (so Field from the 
Mss: Vulg. “in the idol temples”) by reason 
of the defilement. But the tyranny of ava- 


rice, he says, has persuaded you (4 Mss. and 


1 The younger Buxtorf, in his preface to his father’s Syxza- 
gosa Judaica, gives specimens of their language, as from Cad 
Hakkemach, ‘Such is the power of Circumcision, that none 
who is circumcised goeth down into Hell,’ and R. Abraham, 
than the Israelites were ‘‘all wise, all re via wire all 
skilled in the Law.’’ See also Smith's Select Discourses, No. 7. 

* There are three interpretations of ‘tepoovaActs (22) (1) 
“rob (heathen) temples.’”? So Wilke, Meyer, Godet, Philippi, 
Alford, Conybeare and Howson, R. V. (2) “‘ Rob the temple ” 
(at Jerusalem, by embezzling or withholding the temple-trib- 
ute). So Hofmann, Ewald, Lange, Weiss. (3) ‘commit 
sacrilege,’’ Calvin, Bengel, Luther, A. V. marg. of R.V. The 
contrast with o BéeA, ra eidwAa strongly favors (1) which is 
adopted by Chrys. That such robbery had taken place among 
the Jews seems implied in Acts xix. 37, and is clearly 
referred to in Josephus’ A zz. iv. 8, 10.—G. B. S. 
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mar. “us”) to trample this Law also under 
foot. Then he brings the far more grievous 
charge afterwards, saying, 

Ver. 23. “Thou that makest a boast in the 
Law through breaking the Law dishonorest 
thou God?” 

There are two accusations which he makes, 
or rather three. Both that they dishonor, 
and dishonor that whereby they were hon- 
ored; and that they dishonor Him that hon- 
ored them, which was the utmost extreme of 
unfeelingness. And then, not to seem to be 
accusing them of his own mind, he brings in 
the Prophet as their accuser, here briefly and 
concisely as it were in a summary, but after- 
wards more in detail, and here Isaiah, and 
after that David, when he had shown the 
grounds of reproof to be more than one. For 
to show, he means, that it is not I who speak 
these things to your reproach, hear what 
Isaiah saith. 

Ver. 24. “For the name of God. is blas- 
phemed among the Gentiles through you.” 
(is,, lit, 5; Ez: xxxvi.20, 23.) 

See again another double accusation. For 
they not only commit insolence. themselves, 
but even induce others to do so. What then 
is the use of your teaching when ye teach 
not your own selves? Above, however, he 
merely said this, but here he has even turned 
it round to the contrary. For not only your- 
selves, but even others, do ye not teach what 
should be done. And what is far’ worse—ye 
not only teach not the things of the Law, but 
ye even teach the opposite, viz. to blaspheme 
God, which is opposite to the Law. But the 
circumcision, one will say, is a great thing. 
Yea, I also confess it, but when? when (So 
all Mss. S. “then, when ”’) it hath the inward 
circumcision, And observe his judgment, in 
bringing in what he says about it so oppor- 
tunely, For he did not begin straightway 
with it, since the conceit men had of it was 
great. But after he had shown them to have 
offended in that which was greater? and to be 
responsible for the blasphemy against God, 
then having henceforth possession of the 
reader’s judgment against them, and having 
stripped them of their pre-eminence, he intro- 
duces the discussion about circumcision, feel- 
ing sure that no one will any more advocate 
it, and says, 

Ver. 25. “ For circumcision verily profiteth, 
if thou keep the Law.” 

And yet, were this not so, a man might 
have rejected it and said, What is circum- 
cision? for is it any good deed on his part 
that hath it? is it any manifestation of a right 





2 amo Tod peiGovos. Perhaps ‘tthe more guilty,” as having 
offended with greater advantages. 
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choice? For it takes place at an unripe age, 
and those in the wilderness too remained un- 
circumcised for a‘long time. And from many 
other points of view also, one might look at 
it as not necessary. And yet it is not on 
this foot that he rejects it, but upon the most 
proper ground, from the case of Abraham. 
For this is the most exceeding victory,—to 
take the very reason for showing it to be of 
small regard, whence it was held by them in 
reverence. Now he might have said that even 
the prophets call the Jews uncircumcised. But 
this is no disparagement of circumcision, but 
of those that hold ill to it. For what he aims 
at is to show that even in the very best life, 
it has not the least force. This is what he 
next proves. And here he does not bring | 
forward the Patriarch, but having previously 
overturned it upon other grounds, he keeps 
him: till afterwards, when he brings in what 
he has to say of faith, on the words—‘* How 
then was it reckoned” to Abraham? “ when 
he was in circumcision, or in uncircumci- 
sion?” For so long as it is struggling against 
the Gentile and the uncircumcised, he is un- 
willing to say aught of this, lest he should be 
over irksome to them. But when it comes in 
opposition to the faith, then he disengages 
himself more completely for a combat with it. 
Up to the present point then it is uncircum- 
cision that the contest is against, and this is 
why he advances in his discourse in a sub- 
dued tone, and says, 

“For circumcision verily profiteth if thou 
keep the Law; but if thou be a breaker of 
the Law, thy circumcision is made uncircum- 
cision.” For here he speaks of two uncircum- 
cisions, and two circumcisions, as also two 
laws: For there is a natural law and there is 
a written law. But there is one also between 
these, that by works. And see how he points 
these three out, and brings them before. you. 

“For when the Gentiles,” he says, ‘ which 
have not the Law.” What Law, say? The 
written one. “Do by nature the things of 
the Law.” Of what Law? Of that by works, 
“These having not the Law.” What Law? 
The written one. “Are a law unto them- 
selves.” How so? By using the natural 
law. ‘Who show the work of- the Law.” 
Of what law? Of that by actions. For that 
which is by writing lieth outside ; but this is 
within, the natural one, and the other is in 
actions. And one the writing proclaims ; and 
another, nature; and another, actions. Of 
this third there is need,! for the sake of which 
also those two exist, both the natural and the 
written. And if this be not present they are 


1 See Butler, Azad. //, 1. v. fin. 








of no good, but even very great harm. And 
to show this in the case of the natural he 
said, “For wherein thou judgest another, 
thou condemnest thyself.’ But of the written 
Law, thus—‘“ Thou that preachest a man 
should not steal, dost thou steal? Thus also 
there are two uncircumcisions, one that of 
nature, and the second from conduct: and 
one circumcision in the flesh, and the other 
from the will. I mean for instance, a man has 
been circumcised upon the eighth day ; this is 
circumcision of the flesh: a man has done all 
the Law bids him; this is circumcision of the 
mind which St. Paul requires above all, yea 
rather the Law also. See now how having 
granted it in words, he in deed does away 
with it. For he does not say the circumcision 
is superfluous, the circumcision is of no profit, 
of no use. But what saith he? ‘ Circumci- 
sion verily profiteth if thou keepest the Law.” 
(Deut. x. 16; xxx. 6.) He approves it so far 
saying, I confess and deny not that the cir- 
cumcision is honorable. But when? When 
it has the Law kept along with it. 

“ But if thou be a breaker of the Law, thy 
circumcision is made uncircumcision.” He 
does not say, it is no more profitable, lest he 
should seem to insult it. But having stripped 
the Jew of it, he goes on to smite him. And 
this is no longer any insult to circumcision, 
but to him who through listlessness has lost 
the good of it. As then in the case of those 
who are in dignified stations and are after 
convicted of the greatest misdemeanors, the 
judges deprive them of the honors of their 
stations and then punish them; so has Paul. 
also done. For after saying, if thou art a 
breaker of the Law, thy “circumcision is 
made uncircumcision,” and having shown him 
to be uncircumcised, he condemns him after 
that without scruple. 

Ver. 26. “Therefore if the uncircumcision 
keep the righteousness of the Law, shall not 
his uncircumcision be turned? into circum- 
cision ?” 

See how he acts, He does not say that the 
uncircumcision overcomes circumcision (for 
this was highly grating to those who then 
heard him), but that the uncircumcision hath 
become circumcision. And he next enquires 
what circumcision is, and what uncircumcision 
and he says that circumcision is well’ doing 
and uncircumcision is evil doing. And hav- 
ing first transferred into the circumcision the 
uncircumcised, who has good deeds, and 





2 Four Mss. have petatpamjoerat, both here and a little be- 
low: the others read Aoy.cOyoerar here, and then contradict 
themselves, by putting tpamryoerat there. The old Edd. have 
mepitpanyoetat, Nearly all Mss. of the N. T. have Aoy:oOyoerau: 
so we must either think with Heyse that St. Chrysostom ex- 
presses his definite opinion in favor of metatp. or with Mat- 
thiae that he made a slip of memory. 
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having thrust out the circumcised man that 
lived a corrupt life into the uncircumcision, 
he so gives the preference to the uncircum- 
cised. And he does not say, To the uncir- 
cumcised, but goes on to the thing itself, 
speaking as follows: “Shall not his uncir- 
cumcision be turned into circumcision?” 
And he does not say “reckoned,” but “turned 
to,” which was more expressive. As also 
above he does not say thy” circumcision is 
reckoned uncircumcision, but has been made 
so. 

Ver. 27. “ And shall not the uncircumcision 
which is by nature judge ? ” 

You see, he recognizes two uncircumcisions, 
one from nature, and the other from the will. 
Here, however, he speaks of that from nature, 
but does not pause here, but goes on, ‘‘if it 
fulfil the Law, judge thee, who by the letter 
and circumcision dost transgress the Law? ” 
See his exquisite judgment. He does not 
say, that the uncircumcision which is from 
nature shall judge the circumcision, but while 
where the victory had been, he brings in the 
uncircumcision, yet where the defeat is, he 
does not expose the circumcision as defeated ; 
but the Jew himself who had it, and so by the 
wording spares offending his hearer. And 
he does not say, “ thee that hast the Law and 
the circumcision,” but yet more mildly, ‘thee 
who by the letter and circumcision dost 
transgress the Law.” That is, such uncir- 
cumcision even stands up for the circumcis- 
ion, for it has been wronged and comes to the 
Law’s assistance, for it has been insulted, and 
obtains a notable triumph. For then is the 
victory decided, when it is not by Jew that 
Jew is judged, but by the uncircumcised ; as 
when he says, “The men of Nineveh shall 
rise in judgment against this generation, and 
shall condemn it.” 
then the Law that he dishonors (for he rever- 
ences it greatly), but him that does disgrace to 
the Law. Next, having settled these grounds 
clearly, he goes on confidently to define what 
the Jew really is; and he shows that it is not 
the Jew, nor the circumcision, but he that is 
no Jew, and uncircumcised, whom he is re- 
jecting. And he seemeth indeed to stand up 
in its behalf, but yet does away with the 
opinion regarding it, securing men’s concur- 
rence by the conclusion he comes to. For he 
shows not only that there is no difference 
between the Jew and the uncircumcised, but 
that the uncircumcised has even the advan- 
tage, if he take heed to himself, and that 
it is he that is really the Jew; and so he 
says : 

Ver. 28. “ For he is not a Jew which is one 


outwardly.” 








(Matt. xii. 41.) It is not| 





Here he attacks them as doing all things 
for show. 

Ver. 29. ‘‘ But he is a Jew which is one in- 
wardly ; and circumcision is that of the heart, 
in the spirit, and not in the letter.” 

By saying this he sets aside all things bod- 
ily. For the circumcision is outwardly, and 
the sabbaths and the sacrifices and purifica- 
tions: all of which he hints in a single word, 
when he says, ‘‘ For he is not a Jew which is 
one outwardly.” But since much was made 
of the circumcision, inasmuch?! as even the 
sabbath gave way to it (John vii. 22), he has. 
good reason for aiming more especially 
against it. But when he has said “in the 
spirit” he thereafter paves the way for the 
conversation ? of the Church, and introduces 
the faith. For it too is in the heart and spirit 
and hath its praise of God. And how cometh 
he not to show that the Gentile which doeth 
aright is not inferior to the Jew which doeth 
aright, but that the Gentile which doeth 
aright is better than the Jew which breaketh 
the Law? It was that he might make the 
victory an undoubted one. For when this is 
agreed upon, of necessity the circumcision of 
the flesh is set aside, and the need of a good 
life is everywhere demonstrated. For when 
the Greek is saved without these, but the Jew 
with these is yet punished, Judaism stands 
by doing nothing. And by Greek he again 
means not the idolatrous Greek, but the relig- 
ous and virtuous, and free from all legal ob- 
servances. 

Chapsi vers. 
hath the Jew?” * 

Since he has set all aside, the hearing, the 
teaching, the name of the Jew, the circumci- 
sion, and all the other particulars by his say- 
ing that ‘he is not a Jew which is one out- 
wardly, but he which is one inwardly;” he 


“What advantage then 





1 It might be observed, that all St. Paul’s reasoning here 
and to the Galatians holds against circumcision and the Sabé 
bath alike. 

2 woAtteia, We want a word to express at once the spiritual 
citizenship and the corresponding life. 

* The ‘passage iii. 1-8 considers four possible objections. 
(1) ‘' This placing of Jews and Gentiles in the same 
condition, takes away all the theocratic prerogatives.” 
No, answers Paul, they have a great advantage 
light and privilege, though none as to righteous- 
ness. (v. 2.) (2) ‘‘ They have the O. T. scriptures, you say; 
but what if those scriptures have not attained their end in 
bringing the Jews to believe in Jesus as the Messiah? If 
some have not believed, does not that render void God’s 
promises to his people in the O. T.,so that he is no longer 
bound by them?” (v. 3.) The answer is: ‘‘No, God is 
faithful to his promises in all conditions (v. 4). (3) ‘‘ Then the 
unbelief of the Jews seems to be the occasion of eliciting 
God’s faithfulness. The conclusion would be that falseness 
contributes to God’s glory.” To this Paul gives no specific 
reply but develops the argument so as to show that it leads 
to a (5) position: ‘“ Let us do evil that good may come.’’ (vy, 
8.) He thinks it enough to exhibit the logical conclusion of 
such an objection. It is enough to know that-it obliterates 
all moral distinctions and impugns the justice of God. Paul 
might have shown that from God’s overruling of sin to his 
praise the approval of sin does not follow. But he is content 
to make it clear that the objection is inconsistent with a 
righteous judgment of the world.—G. B. S. 
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next sees an objection which starts up, and 
against this makes his stand. Now what is 
this objection? If, he means, these things 
are no use, what reason was there for that 
nation being called, and the circumcision too 
being given? What does he then and how 
does he solve it? By the same means as he 
did before : for as there, he told, not of their 
praises, but the benefits of God; nor their 
well doings (for to be called a Jew and to 
know His Will and to approve the things 
which are more excellent, was no well doing 
of their own, but came of the grace of God : 
and this the Prophet also says, upbraiding 
them ; “ He hath not done so to any nation, 
neither hath he showed His judgments unto 
them;” (Ps. cxlvii. 20.) and Moses again ; 
““Ask now whether there hath been any such 
thing as this?” he says, “did ever people 
hear the voice of God speaking out of the 
midst of the fire, and live?”) (Deut. iv. 32, 
33), this then he does here also. For as, 
when speaking of circumcision, he did not 
say, Circumcision is valueless without a good 
life, but, Circumcision is of value with a 
good life, pointing out the same thing but in 
a more subdued tone. And again he does 
not say, If thou be a breaker of the Law, thou 
who art circumcised art no whit profited, but 
“thy circumcision is made uncircumcision :” 
and after this again, “the uncircumcision,” 
saith he, shall ‘ judge,” not the circumcision, 
but “thee that dost transgress the Law,” so 
sparing the things of the Law, and smiting 
the persons. So he doth here also. For 
after setting before himself this objection, 
and saying, “what advantage then hath the 
Jew?” he says not, None, but he concurs 
with the statement, and confutes it again by 
the sequel, and shows that they were even 
punished owing to this preéminence. And 
how he does so, I will tell you when I have 
stated the objection. “What advantage 
then,” he says, “hath the Jew,” or “ what 
profit is there of circumcision ?” 

Ver. 2, “‘Much every way: chiefly, because 
that they were entrusted with the oracles of 
God.” 

Do you see that, as I said above, it is not 
- their well doings, but the benefits of God, 
that he everywhere counts up? And what is 
the word émoretoav ? (they were trusted.) It 
means, that they had the Law put into their 
hands because He held them? to be of so 
much account that He entrusted to them ora- 
cles which came down from above. I know 
indeed that some take the “entrusted” not 
of the Jews, but of the oracles, as much as to 





1 See Gen. xviii. 19; Deut. iv. 37, and x. 15. 
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say, the Law was believed in. But the con- 
text does not admit of this being held good. 
For in the first place he is saying this with a 
view to accuse them, and to show that, though 
in the enjoyment of many a blessing from 
above, they yet showed great ingratitude. 
Then, the context also makes this clear. For 
he goes on to say, “ For what if some did not 
believe?” If they did not believe, how do 
some ‘say, the oracles were believed in?? 
What does he mean then? Why that God 
entrusted the same to them, and not that they 
trusted to the oracles:* how else will the 
context make sense? For he farther goes on 
to say, 

Ver. 3, “Hor “what 
believe?” * 

And what comes next makes the same 
point clear. For he again adds .and follows ; 
“Shall their unbelief make the faith of God 
without effect?” 

Ver. 4. “God forbid.” The word émare- 
é6yoav, then, proclaims God’s gift. 

And I would have you here also note his 
judgment. For again he does not bring in 
his accusation of them on his own part, but as 
it were by way of objection, as if he said, 
But perhaps you will say, ‘What then is the 
use of this circumcision since they used it 
not as was fitting, since they were trusted 
with the Law and were unfaithful to the 
trust?’ And hitherto he is not a severe ac- 
cuser, but as if to clear God of complaints 
against Him, he by this means turns the 
whole of the accusation round upon them- 
selves. For why, he would say, do you com- 
plain that they did not believe? and how 
doth this affect God? For as for His benefit, 
doth the ingratitude of those benefited over- 
turn it? Or doth it make the honor to be no 
honor? For this is what the words, “ Shall 
their unfaithfulness make the faith of God 
without effect,” amount to. ‘God forbid.” 
As if one should say, I have honored such an 
one. And if he did not receive the honor, 
this gives no ground for accusing me, nor im- 
pairs my kindness, but shows his want of feel- 
ing. But Paul does not say this merely, but 
what is much more. That not only does their 
unbelief not leave the soil of complaint upon 
God, but even shows His honor and love of 
man to be the greater, in that He is seen to 
have bestowed honor upon one who would 
dishonor Him. See how he has brought them 


if. some did _ not 





A For this use of the word, see x Tim, iii. 16. 
: Field reads Adyous ‘* His words: ”” robably by a misprint. 
A practical, not a theoretical uabelien It might be clearer 

to use the word ‘‘ unfaithful” throughout, but that amuorecy is 
treated as the exact negative of morevew: in fact we cannot 
translate idiomatically all that either St. Paul or St. Chrysos- 
tom. has to say of mors, without using the three words 

faith” ‘‘trust”’ and ‘‘ belief” for it and its correlatives. 
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out guilty of misdemeanors by means of what 
they gloried in; forasmuch as the honor with 
which God treated them was so great, that 
even when He saw what would come thereof, 
He withheld not His good-will toward them! 
Yet they made the honors bestowed on them 
a means of insulting Him that Honor them! 
Next, since he said, “ For what if some did 
not believe?” (while clearly it was all of 
them that did not believe,) lest by speaking 
here too as the history allowed him, he should 
seem to be a severe accuser of them like an 
enemy, he puts that, which really took place, 
in the method of reasoning and syllogism, 
saying as follows: “Yea, let God _ be true, 
but every man a liar.” What he says is some- 
thing of this sort. I do not mean, he says, 
that some did not believe, but if you will, sup- 
pose that all were unbelieving, so waiving 
what really happened, to fall in with the objec- 
tor, that he might seem overbearing or to be sus- 
pected. Well, he says, in this way God is the 
more justified. What does the word justified 
mean? ‘That, if there could be a trial and an 
examination of the things He had done for 
the Jews, and of what had been done on their 
part towards Him, the victory would be with 
God, and all the right on His side. And 
after showing this clearly from what was said 
before, he next introduces the Prophet also 
as giving his approval to these things, and 
saying, “that Thou mightest be justified in 
Thy sayings, and clear when Thou art judged.” 
(Ps. li. 4.) He then for His part did every- 
thing, but they were nothing the better even 
for this. Then he brings forward after this 
another objection that arises, and says, 

Ver. 5. “But if our unrighteousness com- 
mend the righteousness of God, what shall we 
say? is God unrighteous Who taketh ven- 
geance? I speak as a man.” 

Ver. 6. “God forbid.” 

He solves one perplexity by another again. 
Yet as this is not clear, we must needs declare 
it more clearly. What is it then he means? 
God honored the Jews: they did despite to 
Him. This gives Him the victory, and shows 
the greatness of His love towards man, in 
that He honored them even such as they were. 
Since then, he means, we did despite to Him 
and wronged Him, God by this very thing be- 
came victorious, and His righteousness was 
shown to be clear." Why then (a man may 
say) am I to be punished, who have been the 
cause of His victory by the despite I did Him ? 
Now how does he meet this? It is, as I was 


1 Field thinks that St. Chrysostom wrote ‘ Therefore if, be- 
cause we did despite to Him was shown to be clear, 
why am I to be punished,” etc.? Heyse would have ‘“‘ Then, 
since through our despite and wrong God became victorious, 

ie WHY, eLc.? 











saying, by another absurdity again, For if it 
were you, he says, that were the cause of the 
victory, and after this are punished, the thing 
is an act of injustice. But if He is not unjust, 
and yet you are punished, then you are no 
more the cause of the victory. And note his 
apostolic reverence ; (or caution: eiadBeva) ; for 
after saying, “Is God unrighteous Who taketh 
vengeance?” he adds, “I speak as a man.” 
As if, he means, any body were to argue in 
the way men reason. For what things seem 
with us to be justice, these the just judgment 
of God far exceedeth, and has certain other 
unspeakable grounds for it. Next, since it 
was indistinct, he says the same thing over 
again: 

Ver. 7. “For if the truth of God hath more 
abounded through my lie unto His glory : why 
yet am I also judged as a sinner?” 

For if God, he means is shown to be a Lover 
of man, and righteous, and good, by your acts 
of disobedience, you ought not only to be 
exempt from punishment but even to have 
good done unto you. But if so, that absurdity 
will be found to result, which is in circulation 
with so many, that good comes of evil, and 
that evil is the cause of good; and one of the 
two is necessary, either that He be clearly un- 
just in punishing, or that if He punish not, it 
is from our vices that He hath the victory. 
And both of these are absurd to a degree. 
And himself meaning to show this too, he in- 
troduces the Greeks (i. e. heathens) as the 
fathers of these opinions, thinking it enough 
to allege against what he has mentioned the 
character of the persons who say these things. 
For then they used to say in ridicule of us, 
“let us do evil that good may,come.” And 
this is why he has stated it clearly in the fol- 
lowing language. 

Ver. 8. “If? not (as some affirm that we 
say,) Let us do evil that good may come? 
Whose damnation is just.” 

For whereas Paul said,* “where sin 
abounded grace did much more abound” 
(Rom. v. 20), in ridicule of him and _pervert- 
ing what he said to another meaning, they 
said, We must cling to vice that we may get 
whatis good. But Paul said not so; however# 
to correct this notion it is that he says, ‘‘ What 
then ? shall we continue in sin that grace may 
abound? God forbid!” (ib. vi. 1, 2.) For I 
said it, he means, of the times which are past, 
not that we should make this a practice. To 
lead them away then from this suspicion, he 


2 So Field with most Mss. and Interp. - ; 

3 édeyev. St. Chrysostom treats it as his habitual teaching, so 
that it had been already misrepresented, though not yet em- 
bodied in this Epistle. 

4 yodv. He is evidently aiming at some who still used such 
reasonings. 
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said, that henceforth this was even impossible. 
For “how shall we,” he says, “that are dead 
unto sin, live any longer therein?” Against 
the Greeks then he inveighs («arédpayev) with- 
out difficulty. For their life was exceeding 
abandoned. But of the Jews, even if their 
life seemed to have been careless, still they 
had great means of cloaking these things in 
the Law and circumcision, and the fact of God 
having conversed with them, and their being 
the teachers of all. And this is why he strips 
them even of these, and shows that for these 
they were the more punished, and this is the 
conclusion to which he has here drawn his 
discussion. For if they be not punished, he 
would say, for so doing, that blasphemous lan- 
guage—let us do evil that good may come— 
must necessarily gain currency. But if this 
be impious, and they who hold this language 
shall be punished (for this he declared by 
saying, “ whose damnation is just”’), itis plain 
that they are punished. For if they who speak 
it be deserving of vengeance, much more are 
they who act it, but if deserving thereof, it is 
as having done sin. For it is not man that 
punishes them, that any one should suspect 
the sentence, but God, that doeth all things 
righteously. But if they are righteously pun- 
ished, it is unrighteously that they, who make 
ridicule of us, said what they did. For God 
did and doth everything, that our conversa- 
tion might shine forth and be upright on every 
side. 

Let us then not be listless; for so we shall 
be able to recover the Greeks also from their 
error. But when we are in words lovers of 
wisdom, but in deeds behave unseemly, with 
what looks shall we face them? with what 
lips shall we discourse concerning doctrines ? 
For he! will say to each of us, How can you 
that have failed in what is less, claim to teach 
me about what is greater? you who as yet 
have not learnt that covetousness is a vice, 
how can you be wise upon the things in 
heaven? But do you know that it is a vice? 
Then, the charge is the greater, because you 
transgress knowingly. And why speak I of 
the Greek, for even our laws allow us not to 
speak thus boldly when our life has become 
abandoned. For to “the sinner,” it says, 
“saith God, what hast thou to do to declare 
my statutes?” (Ps. I. 16.) There was a 
time when the Jews were carried away cap- 
tive, and when the Persians were urgent with 
them, and called upon them to sing those 
divine songs unto them, they said, “ How 
shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange 
land?” (Ps, cxxxvii. 4.) Now if it were un- 


1 i.e. The Greek, see a few lines below. Savile’s punctua- 
tion was first corrected by the Benedictines. 








lawful to sing the oracles of God in a strange 
land, much less might the estranged soul do 
it. For estranged? the merciless soul is. If 
the Law made those who were captives and 
had become slaves to men in a strange land, 
to sit in silence; much more is it right for 
those who are slaves to sin and are in an 
alien community (qodureig) to have a curb 
upon their mouths. And however they 
had their instruments then. For it says, 
“Upon the willows in the midst thereof 
did we hang our instruments,” but still they 
might not sing. And so we also, though we 
have a mouth and tongue, which are instru- 
ments of speech, have no right to speak 
boldly, so long.as we be slaves to what is 
more tyrannical than any barbarian, sin. For 
tell me what have you to say to the Greek, if 
you plunder, ‘and be covetous? will you say, 
Forsake idolatry, acknowledge God, and draw 
not near to gold and silver? Will he not 
then make a jest of you, and say, Talk to thy- 
self first in this way? For it is not the same 
thing for a Gentile to practise idolatry, and 
a Christian to commit this same (4 Mss. om. 
“same ”) sin. For how are we to draw others 
away from that idolatry if we draw not our- 
selves away from this? For we are nearer 
related to ourselves* than our neighbor is, 
and so when we persuade not ourselves, how 
are we to persuade others? Forif he that 
doth not rule well over his own house, will 
not take care of the Church either (1 Tim. 
lili, 5), how shall he that doth not rule even 
over his own soul be able to set others right? 
Now do not tell me, that you do not worship 
an image of gold, but make this clear to me,’ 
that you do not do those things which gold 
bids you. For there be different kinds of 
idolatry, and one holds mammon lord, and 
another his belly his god, and a third some 
other most baneful lust. But, “you do not 
sacrifice oxen to them as the Gentiles do.” 
Nay, but what is far worse, you butcher your 
own soul. But “you do not bow the knee 
and worship.” Nay, but with greater obedi- 
ence you do all that they command you, 
whether it be your belly, or money, or the 
tyranny of lust. For this is just what makes 
Gentiles disgusting, that they made gods of 
our passions ; calling lust Venus, and anger 
Mars, and drunkenness Bacchus. If then 
you do not grave images as did they, yet do 
you with great eagerness bow under the very 
same passions, when you make the members 
2 OS eee 
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of Christ members of an harlot, and plunge 
yourself into the other deeds of iniquity. 
(1 Cor. vi. 15.) I therefore exhort you to 
lay to heart the exceeding unseemliness 
hereof, and to flee from idolatry :—for so doth 
Paul name covetousness—and to flee not only 
covetousness in money, but that in evil desire, 
and that in clothing, and that in food, and 
that in everything else: since the punishment 
‘we shall have to suffer if we obey not God’s 





laws is much severer. For, He says, “the 
servant that knew his Lord’s will,” and did it 
not, “shall be beaten with many stripes.” 
(Luke xii. 47.) With a view then to escaping 
from this punishment, and being useful both 
to others and to ourselves, let us drive out all 
iniquity from our soul and choose virtue. 
For so shall we attain to the blessings which 
are to come, whereto may it be granted us all to 
attain by the grace and love toward man, etc. 





POM Ye wv: 


ROM. III. 9-18. 


“‘ What then have we more! than they?* For we 
have proved both Jews and Gentiles, that they are 
all under sin. As it is written, There is none 
righteous, no, not one: there is none that under- 
standeth, there is none that seeketh after God. 
They are all gone out of the way, they are 
together become unprofitable; there is none that 
doeth good, no not one. Their throat is an open 
sepulchre ; with their tongues have they used de- 
ceit; the poison of asps is under their lips; whose 
mouth is full of cursing and bitterness: their feet 
are swift to shed blood: destruction and misery 
are in their ways: and the way of peace have 
they not known: there is no fear of God before 
their eyes.”’ 


He had accused the Gentiles, he had ac- 
cused the Jews; it came next in order to 
mention the righteousness which is by faith. 
For if the Jaw of nature availed not, and the 
written Law was of no advantage, but both 
‘weighed down those that used them not 
aright, and made it plain that they were 
worthy of greater punishment, then after this 
the salvation which is by grace was necessary. 
Speak then of it, O Paul, and display it. But 
as yet he does not venture, as having an eye 
‘to the violence of the Jews, and so turns 





1 So St. Chrysostom here and in the next homily, but in both 
places some Mss. (and Vulg. ante Field) had inserted the 
common reading of the text of the N. T. ‘‘ what then? are 
we better than they? No, in no wise.” 

<hhe ening or mpoexoue0a here is much disputed. What 
is its subject ? ost agree (vs. Olshausen, Reiche) that it is 
“*Iovéator. Is mpoex. middle or passive? If middle. it may mean 
(x) Do we hold (a place) before them? Are we superior to 
them (the Gentiles) as respects the condition of sinfulness? 
So Vulgate (‘‘Arecellimus”) Luther, Calvin, Bengel, 
‘Tholuck, Baur, De Wette, Alford, Weiss; or (2) Do we hold 
before us (any protection)? Have we any excuse or pretext? 
So Meyer, Godet, Schaff, on the ground that (x) is against the 
admitted advantage of the few (vv. 1, 2). If passive, it can 
mean (a) Are we held superior to them? This is substantially 
the same as (s) or (4) Are we surpassed by them? This is the 
-sense given in the trans. of the R, V.: ‘“* Are we in worse case 
than they?’’ It connects v. 9 immediately with the special 
points of v.1-8. It seemsto me that it is better to suppose 
that he here breaks away from these special objections and 
recurs to the larger subject. In this view the mpo in compos. 
points back to such passages as i. 18-32; ii. 15 and 17-29. The 
argument is: ‘‘ We have established the sinfulness of all ; there- 
fore we Jews have no advantage in relation to sin, repentance 
and justification,”’—G. B.S. 








afresh to his accusation of them ; and first he 
brings in as accuser, David speaking of the 
same things at length, which Isaiah mentioned 
allin short compass, so furnishing a strong 
curb for them, so that they might not bound 
off, nor any of his hearers, while the matters 
of faith were laid open to them, might after 
this start away; being beforehand safely held 
down by the accusations of the prophets. 
For there are three excesses which the 
prophet lays down; he says that all of them 
together did evil, and that they did not do 
good indifferently with evil, but that they fol- 
lowed after wickedness alone, and followed it 
also with all earnestness. And next that they 
should not say, “What then, if these things 
were said to others?” he goes on: 

Ver. 19. “‘Now we know that what things 
soever the Law saith, it saith to them who are 
under the Law.” ' 

This then is why, next to Isaiah, who con- 
fessedly aimed at them, he brought in David ; 
that he might show that these things also be- 
longed to the same subject. For what need 
was there, he means, that a prophet who was 
sent for your correction should accuse other 
people. For neither was the Law given to 
any else than you. And for what reason did 
he not say, we know that what things soever 
the prophet saith, but what things soever the 
Law saith? It is because Paul uses to call 
the whole Old Testament the Law. And in 
another place he says, “Do ye not hear the 
Law, that Abraham had two sons?” (Gal. 
iv. 21, 22.) And here he calls the Psalm the 
Law? when he says, “ We know that what 
things soever the Law saith, it saith to them 
who are under the Law. Next he shows that 





2 The term Law was commonly applied to all the Penta- 
teuch by Jewish writers: but to the Psalms not so. They, 
however, viewed the whole Old Testament as an evolved form 
of the Law, 
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neither are these things he said merely for 
accusation’s sake, but that he! may again be 
paving the way for faith. So close is the 
relationship of the Old Testament with the 
New, since even the accusations and reproofs 
were entirely with a view to this, that the door 
of faith might open brightly upon them that 
hear it. For since it was the principal bane 
of the Jews that they were so conceited with 
themselves (which thing he mentioned as he 
went on, “how that being ignorant of the 
righteousness of God, and going about to 
establish their own righteousness, they sub- 
mitted not themselves to- the righteousness of 
God”) (Rom. x. 3), the Law and the Prophet 
by being beforehand with them cast down their 
high thoughts, and laid low their conceit, that 
being brought to a consideration of their own 
sins, and having emptied out the whole of 
their unreasonableness, and seen themselves 
in danger of the last extremity, they might 
with much earnestness run unto Him Who 
offered them the remission of their sins, and 
accept grace through faith. And this it is 
then which St. Paul hints even here, when he 
says, 

“Now we know that what things soever the 
Law saith, it saith to them who are under the 
Law, that every mouth may be stopped, and 
all the world may become guilty before 
God.” 

Here then he exhibits them as destitute of 
the boldness of speech which comes of works, 
and only using a parade of words and behay- 
ing in a barefaced way. And this is why he 
uses so literal an expression, saying, “ that 
every mouth may be stopped,” so pointing out 
the barefaced and almost uncontrollable 
pomposity of their language, and that their 
tongue was now curbed in the strictest sense. 
For as an unsupportable torrent, so had it 
been borne along. But the prophet stopped 
it. And when Paul saith, “that every mouth 
may be stopped,” what he means is, not that 
the reason of their sinning was that their 
mouth might be stopped, but that the reason 
of their being reproved was that they might 
not commit this very sin inignorance. “ And 
all the world may become guilty before God.” 
He does not say the Jew, but the whole of 
mankind.* For the phrase, “that every 
mouth may be stopped,” is the language of a 
person hinting at them, although he has not 
stated it clearly, so as to prevent the language 
being too harsh. But the words “that all the 





1 So Field with 2 Mss: others ‘‘that the Word,” one Mss. 
and Vulg. ‘*‘ that the Law.” 

2 4 dvats, here used probably for the particular nature or 
kind in question, viz. the human, Somewhat in the same 
manner it is used of individual beings. For the several uses 
of the term, see Arist. Wetaph. 4, where he calls this use met- 
aphorical. 
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world may become guilty before God,” are 
spoken at once both of Jews and of Greeks. 
Now this is no slight thing with a view to take 
down their unreasonableness. Since even 
here they have no advantage over the 
Gentiles, but are alike given up as far as sal- 
vation is concerned. For he would be in 
strict propriety called a guilty person, who 
cannot help himself to any excuse, but 
needeth the assistance of another: and such 
was the plight of all of us, in that we had lost 
the things pertaining to salvation. 

Ver. 20. “ For by the Law is the knowledge 
of sin.” 

He springs upon the Law again, with for- 
bearance however (for what he says is not an 
accusation of it, but of the listlessness of the 
Jews). Yet nevertheless he has been earnest 
here with a view (as he was going to introduce 
his discourse about faith) to show its utter fee- 
bleness. For if thou boastest in the Law, he 
means, it puts thee to the greater shame: it 
solemnly parades forth your sins before you. 
Only he does not word it in this harsh way, 
but again in a subdued tone; “For by the 
Law is the knowledge of sin.” And so the 
punishment is greater, but® that because of 
the Jew. For the Law accomplished the 
disclosure of sin to you, but it was your duty 
then to flee it. Since then you have not fled it,. 
you have pulled: the punishment more sorely 
on yourself, and the good deed of the Law has 
been made to youa supply of greater vengeance. 
Now then having added to their fear, he next 
brings in the things of grace, as having 
brought them to a strong desire of the remis- 
sion of their sins, and says, 

Ver. 21, “But now the righteousness of 
God without the Law is manifested.” * 

Herehe utters a great thing, and such as. 
needed much proof. For if they that lived im 
the Law not only did not escape punishment, 
but were eyen the more weighed down 
thereby, how without the Law is it possible 
not only to escape vengeance, but even to be 





3 Mss. ‘yet not owing to the feebleness of the Law, but to. 
the listlessness of the Jews.” 

* With iii. 21 begins the great central argument of the 
epistle : the positive development of the doctrine of justifica— 
tion by faith. He had prepared the way for this negatively 
by showing that all men were sinners and could not hope for 
ustification on the condition of obedience to the law of God.. 

his he proved in regard to the Gentiles in i. 18-32, and in 
regard to the Jews in ii. xiii. 20. Having now showed that: 
justification cannot be by law he proceéds to prove that itis b 
faith. This central argument extends to the end of chap. viil. 
It may be analyzed as follows ; (x) General introductory state-. 
ment, ii, 21-31. (2)O.T. proof, iv. (3) Consequences of justifi-. 
cation, v. 1-11. (4) Universality of the principles of sin and 
grace, showed by the parallel between Adam and Christ, 
V. 12-21. (5) Objections answered and false inferences refuted,, 
vi. vii. (6) Triumphant conclusion ; the blessedness of justifi- 
cation, viii. This argument concludes the doctrinal portion of 
the Epistle so far as the question of justification is concerned. 
chaps, ix.-xi. treat of the rejection of the Jews and may be 
considered a kind of doctrinal appendix to the main argument, 
The meaning chaps. (xii.-xvi.) are chiefly practical. 
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justified? For he has here set down two 
high points,’ the being justified, and the ob- 
taining these blessings, without the Law. 
And this is why he does not say righteousness 
simply, but the righteousness of God, so by 
the worthiness of the Person displaying the 
greater degree of the grace, and the possi- 
bility of the promise. For to Him all things 
are possible. And he does not say, “was 
given,” but “is manifested,” so cutting away 
the accusation of novelty. For that which is 
manifested, is so as being old, but concealed. 
And it is not this only, but the sequel that 
shows that this is no recent thing, For after 
saying, “is manifested,” he proceeds : 

“Being witnessed by the Law and the 
Prophets.” 

Do not be troubled, he means, because it 
has but now been given, nor be affrighted as 
though at athing new and strange. For of 
old both the Law and the Prophets foretold 

it. And some passages he has pointed out in 
the course of this argument, and some he will 
shortly, having in what came before brought 
in Habakkuk as saying, “the just shall live 
by faith” (i. 17), but in what comes after, 
Abraham and David, as themselves also con- 
versing with us about these things. Now 
the regard they had for these persons was 
great, for one was a patriach and a prophet, 
and the other a king and a prophet: and 
further the promises about these things had 
come to both of them. And this is why 
Matthew in the first beginning of his Gospel 
mentions both of these first, and then brings 
forward in order the forefathers. For after 
saying, “the Book of the Generation of Jesus 
Christ” (Matt. i. 1), he does not wait after 
Abraham to name Isaac also and Jacob, but 
mentions David along with (5 Mss. “ after ’’) 
Abraham. And what is wonderful indeed is, 
that he has even set David before Abraham 
speaking on this wise, “the Son of David, 
the Son of Abraham,” and then begins the 
catalogue of Isaac and Jacob, and all the 
rest in order. And this is why the Apostle 
here keeps presenting them in turns, and 
speaks of the righteousness of God being wit- 
nessed by the Law and the Prophets. Then 
that no one should say, How are we to be 
saved without contributing anything at all 
to the object in view? he shows that we 
also offer no small matter toward this, I 
mean our faith. Therefore after saying, 
“the righteousness of God,” he adds straight- 
way, “by faith unto all and upon all that 
believe.” 


ne 


1 &«pa high or excellent things ; thus Longinus. Or perhaps 
“terms.” See Arist. Azad. Pr. 1. i. where this use of the 


word is explained. 








Here again the Jew is alarmed by his not 
having anything better than the rest, and 
being numbered with the whole world. Now 
that he may not feel this, he again lowers him 
with fear by adding, “For there is no differ- 
ence, for all have sinned.” For tell me not 
that it is such and such a Greek,” such and 
such a Scythian, such and such a Thracian, 
for all are in the same plight. For even if 
you have received the Law, one thing alone is 
there which you have learnt from the Law— 
to know sin, not to flee from it. Next, that 
they may say, “even if we have sinned, still 
it is not in the same way that they did,” he 
added, “‘and have come short of the glory of 
God.” So that even if you have not done the 
same sins as others, still you are alike bereft 
of the glory, since you belong to those who 
have offended, and he that hath offended be- 
longeth not to such as are glorified, but to 
such as are put to shame. Yet, be not afraid: 
for the reason of my saying this was not that 
I might thrust you into despair, but that I 
might show the love of the Lord (Acozérov) 
toward man: and so he goes on; 

Ver. 24,25. ‘“ Being justified freely by His 
grace through the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus : Whom God hath set forth to be a pro- 
pitiation through faith® in His blood, to de- 
clare His righteousness.” * 

See by how many proofs he makes good what 
was said, First, from the worthiness of the 
person, for it is not a man who doeth these 
things, that He should be too weak for it, but 
God all-powerful. For it is to God, he says, 
that the righteousness belongs. Again, from 
the Law‘and the Prophets, For you need not 
be afraid at hearing the “ without the Law,” 
inasmuch as the Law itself approves this. 
Thirdly, from the sacrifices under the old dis- 
pensation. For it was on this ground that he 
said, ““In His blood,” to call to their minds 
those sheep and calves. For if the sacrifices 
of things without reason, he means, cleared 
from sin, much more would this blood. And 
he does not say barely Avrpdcewe, but arodv- 
tpdsewe, entire redemption, to show® that we 
should come no more into such slavery. And 
for this same reason he calls it a propitiation, 
to show that if the type had such force, much 
more would the reality display the same. But 
to show again that it was no novel thing or 
recent, he says, “fore-ordained” (Auth. 
Version marg.) ; and by saying God “ fore-or- 





2 4 Mss, read 6 Seiva ‘EAAnv, etc. for 6 detva 6 “EAAn, making 
the sense, do not say (in contempt) ‘‘such an one is a Greek! 
such an one a Scythian !”’ etc. 

3 So Sav. Mor. Ben., against the Mss. and the Ed. of Ve- 
rona, which omits these words. 

4 vy, 26, 3 P. Mss. év T@ viv Kapa. 

5 4 Mss. add, ‘‘to show that this was so brought about.”’ 
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dained,” and showing that the good deed is 
the Father’s, he showeth it to be the Son’s 
also. For the Father “ fore-ordained,”’ but 
Christ in His own blood wrought the whole 
aright. 

“To declare His righteousness.” What is 
declaring of righteousness? Like the declar- 
ing of His riches, not only for Him to be rich 
Himself, but also to make others rich, or of 
life, not only that He is Himself living, but 
also that He makes the dead to live; and of 
His power, not only that He is Himself pow- 
erful, but also that He makes the feeble pow- 
erful. So also is the declaring of His right- 
eousness not only that He is Himself right- 
eous, but that He doth also make them that 
are filled with the putrefying sores (katacarévrac) 
of sin suddenly righteous. And it is to 
explain this, viz. what is “declaring,” that he 
has added, “That He might be just, and the 
justifier of him which believeth in Jesus.” 
Doubt not then: for it is not of works, but of 
faith: and shun not the righteousness of 
God, for it is a blessing in two ways ; because 
it is easy, and also open to all men. And be 
not abashed and shamefaced. For if He 
Himself openly declareth (évdeixvurac) Himself 
to do so, and He, so to say, findeth a delight 
and a pride therein, how comest thou to be 
dejected and to hide thy face at what thy 
Master glorieth in? Now then after raising 
his hearers’ expectations by saying that what 
had taken place was a declaring of the right- 
eousness of God, he next by fear urges him on 
that is tardy and remissful about coming; by 
speaking as follows: 

“On account of the relaxing’ of sins that 
were before.” Do you see how often he keeps 
reminding them of ‘their transgressions? 
Before, he did it by saying, ‘‘ through the Law 
is the knowledge of sin;” and after by say- 
ing, “that all have sinned,” but here in yet 
stronger language. For he does not say for 
the sins, but, “for the relaxing,” that is, the 
deadness. For there was no longer any hope 
of recovering health, but as the paralyzed 
body needed the hand from above, so doth 
the soul which hath been deadened. And 
what is indeed worse, a thing which he sets 
down as acharge, and points out that it isa 
greater accusation. Now what is this? That 
the last state was incurred in the forbearance 
of God. For you cannot plead, he means, 
that you have not enjoyed much forbearance 
and goodness. But the words “at this time ” 
are those of one who is pointing out the great- 


1 gdpeorv. Our translation cannot be kept without losing 
St. Chrysostom’s meaning. He takes this word in a medical 
sense, for the cessation of vital energy. It was sometimes 
used thus, or for paralysis. It does not occur elsewhere in 
the New Testament ; the usual word for remission is apeaus. 








ness of the power (Sav. forbearance) and love 
toward man. For after we had given all 
over, (he would say,) and it were time to sen- 
tence us, and the evils were waxed great and 
the sins were in their full, then He displayed 
His own power, that thou mightest learn how 
great is the abundancy of righteousness with 
Him. For this, had it taken place at the 
beginning, would not have had so wonderful 
and unusual an appearance as now, when 
every sort of cure was found unavailing. 

Ver. 27. ‘Where is boasting then? it is 
excluded,” he says. ‘By what law? of 
works? Nay, but by the law of faith.” 

Paul is at great pains to show that faith is 
mighty to a degree which was never even 
fancied of the Law. For after he had said 
that God justifieth man by faith, he grapples 
with the Law again. And he does not say, 
where then are the well doings of the Jews? 
where their righteous dealing? but, “ where 
is then the boasting?” so taking every oppor- 
tunity of showing, that they do but use great 
words, as though they had somewhat more 
than others, and have no work to show. And 
after saying, ‘Where then is the boasting?” 
he does not say, it is put out of sight and hath 
come to an end, but “it is excluded,” which 
word rather expresses unseasonableness ; 
since the reason for it is no more. For as 
when the judgment is come they that would 
repent have not any longer the season for it, 
thus now the sentence being henceforth 
passed, and all being upon the point of perish- 
ing, and He being at hand Who by grace 
would break these terrors, they had no longer 
the season for making a plea of amelioration 
wrought by the Law. For if it were right to 
strengthen themselves upon these things, it 
should have been before His coming. But 
now that He who should save by faith was 
come, the season for those efforts * was taken 
from them, For since all were convicted, He 
therefore saveth by grace. And this is why 
He is come but now, that they may not say, 
as they would had He come at the first, that 
it was possible to be saved by the Law and 
by our own labors and well-doings. To curb 
therefore this their effrontery, He waited a 
long time: so that after they were by every 
argument clearly convicted of inability to help 
themselves, He then saved them by His grace. 
And for this reason too when he had said 
above, “To declare His righteousness,” he 
added, “at this time.” If any then were to 
gainsay, they do the same as if a person who 
after committing great sins was unable to 
defend himself in court, but was condemned 
a eee 

2 Or ‘pleading the same.”? 
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and going to be punished, and then being by 
the royal pardon forgiven, should have the 
effrontery after his forgiveness to boast and 
say that he had done no sin. For before the 
pardon came, was the time to prove it: but 
after it came he would no longer have the 
season for boasting. And this happened in 
the Jews’ case. For since they had been 
traitors to themselves, this was why He came, 
by His very coming doing away their boasting. 
For he who saith that he is a “teacher of 
babes, and maketh his boast in the Law,” 
and styles himself ‘an instructor of the 
foolish,” if alike with them he needed a 
teacher and a Saviour, can no longer have 
any pretext for boasting. For if even before 
this, the circumcision was made _ uncircum- 
cision, much rather was it now, since it is cast 
out from both periods. But after saying that 
“it was excluded,” he shows also, how. How 
then does he say it was excluded? ‘“ By what 
law? of works? Nay, but by the law of 
faith.’ See he calls the faith also a law, 
delighting to keep to the names, and so allay 
the seeming novelty. But what is the “law 
of faith?” It is, being saved by grace. 
Here he shows God’s power, in that He has 
not only saved, but has even justified, and led 
them to boasting,! and this too without need- 
ing works, but looking for faith only. And in 
saying this he attempts to bring the Jew who 
has believed to act with moderation, and to 
calm him that hath not believed, in such way 
as to draw him on to his own view. For he 
that has been saved, if he be high-minded in 
that he abides by the Law, will be told that 
he himself has stopped his own mouth, himself 
has accused himself, himself has renounced 
claims to his own salvation, and has excluded 
boasting. But he that hath not believed 
again, being humbled by these same means, 
will be capable of being brought over to the 
faith. Do you see how great faith’s preémi- 
nence is? How it hath removed us from the 
former things, not even allowing us to boast 
of them? 

Ver. 28. “ Therefore we conclude that a 
man is justified by faith without the deeds of 
the Law.” 

When he had shown that by faith they were 
superior to the Jews, then he goes on with 
great confidence to discourse upon it also, 
and what seemed therein to annoy he again 
heals up, For these two things were what 
confused the Jews; one, if it were possible 
for men, who with works were not saved, to 





1 The term cavxao6ar, here rendered boasting, is used ina 
good sense also, and sometimes rendered glorying in our Ver- 
sion. See Rom. v. 2, 3,11; XV. 17; 1 Cor. 1. 31; 2 Cor. x. 17; xii. 
g; Gal. vi. 4 and 14; Phil. iii. 5 ; 1 Thess. ii. 19; James i. 9, etc. 
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be saved without them, and another, if it 
were just for the uncircumcised to enjoy the 
same blessings with those, who had during so 
long a period been nurtured in the Law; 
which last confused them more by far than 
the former. And on this ground having 
proved the former, he goes on to the other 
next, which perplexed the Jews so far, that 
they even complained on account of this 
position against Peter after they believed. 
What does he say then? “Therefore we 
conclude, that by faith a man is justified.” 
He does not say, a Jew, or one under the 
Law, but after leading forth his discourse into 
a large room, and opening the doors of faith 
to the world, he says “a man,” the name 
common to our race. And then having taken 
occasion from this, he meets an objection not 
set down. For since it was likely that the 
Jews, upon hearing that faith justifieth every 
man, would take it ill and feel offended, he 
goes on, 

Ver. 29. “Is He the God of the Jews 
only?” 

As if he said, On what foot does it then 
seem to you amiss that every man should be 
saved? Is God partial? So showing from 
this, that in wishing to flout the Gentiles, 
they are rather offering an insult to God’s 
glory, if, that is, they would not allow Him to 
be the God of all. But if He is of all, then 
He taketh care of all; and if He care for all, 
then He saveth all alike by faith. And this is 
why he says, “‘ Is He the God of the Jews only ? 
is He not also of the Gentiles? Yes, of the 
Gentiles also.” For He is not partial as the 
fables of the Gentiles (cf. Ov. Tr. I. ii. 5. sqq) 
are, but common to all, and One. And this 
is why he goes on, 

Ver. 30. “ Seeing it is one God.” 
Thatis, the same is the Master of bot 
these and those, But if you tell me of the 
ancient state of things, then too the dealings 
of Providence were shared by both, although 
in diverse ways. For as to thee was given 
the written law, so to them was the natural; 
and they came short in nothing, if, that is, 
only they were willing, but were even able to 
surpass thee. And so he proceeds, with an 
allusion to this very thing, “‘ Who shall justify 
the circumcision by faith, and the uncircumcis- 
ion through faith,” so reminding them of what 
he said before about uncircumcision and cir- 
cumcision, whereby he showed that there was 
no difference.2 But if then there was no 
difference, much less is there any now, And 
this accordingly he now establishes upon 
still clearer grounds, and so demonstrates, 





2 Field omits ‘“‘ there was no difference ;’’ but most Mss. 
have the words ; and at any rate they must be supplied. 
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that either of them stand alike in need of 
faith. ; 

Ver. 31. “Do we then,” he says, “make 
void the Law through faith? God forbid: 
yea, we establish the Law.” 

Do you see his varied and unspeakable 
judgment? For the bare use of the word 
“ establish” shows that it was not then stand- 
ing, but was worn out (kararedvuévov), And 
note also Paul’s exceeding power, and how 
superabundantly he maintains what he wishes. 
For here he shows that the faith, so far from 
doing any disparagement to the “ Law,” even 
assists it, as it on the other hand paved the 
way for the faith, For as the Law itself 
before bore witness to it (for he saith, ‘“ being 
witnessed by the Law and the Prophets ”), so 
here this establisheth that, now that it is 
unnerved. And how did it establish? he 
would say. What was the object of the Law, 
and what the scope of all its enactments? 
Why, to make man righteous. But this it had 
no power to do. “For all,” it says, “have 
sinned:” but faith when it came accomplished 
it. For when a man is once a believer, he is 
straightway justified. The intention then of the 
Law it did establish, and what all its enactments 
aim after, this hath it brought to a consumma- 
tion. Consequently it has not disannulled, but 
perfected it. Here then three points he has 
demonstrated ; first, that without the Law it 
. is possible to be justified; next, that this the 
Law could not effect; and, that faith is not 
opposed to the Law. For since the chief 
cause of perplexity to the Jews was this, that 
the faith seemed to be in opposition to it, he 
shows more than the Jew wishes, that so far 
from being contrary, it is even in close 
alliance and cooperation with it, which 
was what they especially longed to hear 
proved. 

But since after this grace, whereby we were 
justified, there is need also of a life suited to 
it, let us show an earnestness worthy the gift. 
And show it we shall, if we keep with earnest- 
ness charity, the mother of good deeds. Now 
charity is not bare words, or mere ways of 
speaking (xpocpfoewc) to men, but a taking care 
(xpooracia) of them, and a putting forth of itself 
by works, as, for instance, by relieving poverty, 
lending one’s aid to the sick, rescuing from 
dangers, to stand by them that be in difficul- 
ties, to weep with them that weep, and to 
rejoice with them that rejoice. (Rom. xii, 
15.) For even this last isa part of charity. 
And yet this seems a little thing, to be rejoic- 
ing with them that rejoice: nevertheless it is 
exceedingly great, and requireth for it the 
spirit of true wisdom. And we may find 
many that perform the more irksome part 











(meupérepov), and yet want vigor for this. For 
many weep with them that weep, but still do 
not rejoice with them that rejoice, but are in 
tears when others rejoice; now this comes of 
grudging and envy. The good deed then of 
rejoicing when our brother rejoices is no - 
small one, but even greater than the other: 
and haply not only greater than weeping with 
them that weep, but even than standing by 
them that are in danger. There are many, at 
all events, that have shared danger with men 
in danger, but were cut to the heart when 
they came into honor. So great is the tyranny 
of a grudging spirit! And yet the one isa 
thing of toils and labors, and this of choice 
and temper only. Yet at the same time 
many that have endured the harder task have 
not accomplished the one easier than it, but 
pine and consume away when they see others 
in honor, when a whole Church is benefited, 
by doctrine, or in any other fashion. And 
what can be worse than this? For such an 
one doth not any more fight with his brother, 
but with the will of God. Now consider this, 
and be rid of the disease: and even if you be 
unwilling to set your neighbor free, at least 
set yourself free from these countless evils. 
Why do you carry war into your own thoughts? 
Why fill your soul with trouble ? why work up a 
storm ? why turn things upside down? How 
will you be able, in this state of mind, to ask 
forgiveness of sins? For if those that allow 
not the things done against themselves to pass, 
neither doth He forgive, what forgiveness 
shall He grant to those who go about to 
injure those that have done them no injury? 
For this is a proof of the utmost wickedness. 
Men of, this kind are fighting with the Devil, 
against the Church, and haply even worse 
than he. For him one can be on one’s guard 
against. But these cloaking themselves under 
the mask of friendliness, secretly kindle the 
pile, ‘throwing themselves the first into the 
furnace, and laboring under a disease not 
only unfit for pity, but even such as to meet 
with much ridicule. For why is it, tell me, 
that thou art pale and trembling and standing 
in fear? What evil has happened? Is it 
that thy brother is in honor, and looked up 
to, and in esteem? Why, thou oughtest to 
make chaplets, and rejoice, and glorify God, 
that thine own member is in honor and looked 


upto! But art thou pained that God is 
glorified?’ Seest thou to what issue the war 
tends? But, some will say, it is not because 


God is glorified, but because my brother is. 
Yet through him the glory ascendeth up to 
God: and so will the war from thee do also. 
a ae a 


1 4 Mss. add what madness doth not this exceed ? 
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But it is not this, he will say, that grieves me, 
for I should wish God to be glorified by me. 
Well then! rejoice at thy brother’s being in 
honor, and then glorified is God again’ through 
thee also; and* all will say, Blessed be God 
that hath His household so minded, wholly 
freed from envy, and rejoicing together at 
one another’s goods! And why do I speak 
of thy brother? for if he were thy foe and 
enemy, and God were glorified thtough him, 
a friend shouldest thou make of him for this 
reason. But thou makest thy friend an enemy 
because God is glorified by his being in honor. 
And. were anyone to heal thy body when in 
evil plight, though he were an enemy, thou 
wouldest count him thenceforward among the 
first of thy friends: and dost thou reckon him 
that gladdens the countenance of Christ’s 
Body, that is, the Church, and is thy friend, 
to be yet anenemy? MHowelse then couldest 
thou show war against Christ? For this 
cause, even if a man do miracles, have celi- 
bacy to show, and fasting, and lying on the 
bare ground, and doth by this virtue advance 
even to the angels, yet shall he be most 
accursed of all, while he has this defect, and 
shall be a greater breaker of the Law than 
the adulterer, and the fornicator, and the 
robber, and the violator of supulchres. And, 
that no one may condemn this language of 
hyperbole, I should be glad to put this question 
to you. If any one were come with fire and 
mattock, and were destroying and burning this 
House, and digging down this Altar, would not 
each one of those here stone him with stones as 
accursed and a law-breaker? What then, if 
one were to bring a flame yet more consuming 
than that fire, I mean envy, that doth not ruin 
the buildings of stone nor dig down an Altar of 
gold, but subverteth and scornfully marreth 
what is far more precious than either walls 
or Altar, the Teachers’ building, what suffer- 
ance would he deserve? For let no one tell 
me, that he has often endeavored and been 
unable: for it is from the spirit that the 
actions are judged. For Saul did kill David, 
even though he did not hit him. (1 Sam. xix. 
10.) Tell me, dost thou not perceive that 
thou art plotting against the sheep of Christ 
when thou warrest with His Shepherd? those 
sheep for whom also Christ shed His Blood, 
and bade us both to do and to suffer all 
things? Dost thou not remind thyself that 
thy Master sought thy glory and not His 
own, but thou art seeking not that of thy 
Master but thine own? And yet if thou 
didst see His then thou wouldst have ob- 
tained thine own also. But by seeking thine 





1 4 Mss. for ‘“‘and”’ have ‘‘for when thou art so disposed 
toward thy brother.” 














own before His, thou wilt not ever gain even 
this. 

What then will be the remedy? Let us all 
join in prayer, and let us lift up our voice 
with one accord in their behalf as for those 
possessed, for indeed these are more wretched 
than they, inasmuch as their madness is of 
choice. For this affliction needeth prayer and 
much entreaty. For if he that loveth not his 
brother, even though he empty out his money, 
yea, and have the glory of martyrdom, is no 
whit advantaged; consider what punishment 
the man deserves who even wars with him 
that hath not wronged him in anything; he is 
even worse than the Gentiles: for if to love 
them that love us does not let us have any 
advantage over them, in what grade shall he~ 
be placed, tell me, that envieth them that love 
him? For envying is even worse than war- 
ring; since he that warreth, when the cause 
of the war is at an end, puts an end to his 
hatred also: but the grudger would never 
become a friend. And the one shows an open 
kind of battle, the other a covert: andthe one 
often has a reasonable cause to assign for the 
war, the other, nothing else but madness, and 
a Satanic spirit. To what then is one to com- 
pare a soul of this kind? to what viper? to 
what asp? to what canker-worm? to what 
scorpion? since there is nothing so accursed 
or so pernicious as a soul of this sort. For it 
is this, it is this, that hath subverted the 
Churches, this that hath gendered the here- 
sies, this it was that armed a brother’s hand, 
and made his right hand to be dipped in the 
blood of the righteous, and plucked away the 
laws of nature, and set open the gates for 
death, and brought that curse into action, and 
suffered not that wretch to call to mind 
either the birth-pangs, or his parents, or any- 
thing else, but made him so furious, and led 
him to such a pitch of phrenzy, that even 
when God exhorted him and said, ‘“ Unto thee 
shall be his recourse,” and thou shalt rule over 
him” (Gen. iv. 7, LXX.); he did not even 
then givein. Yet did He both forgive him the 
fault, and make his brother subject to him: 
but his complaint is so incurable, that even if 
thousands of medicines are applied, it keeps 
sloughing with its own corruption. For 
wherefore art thou so vexed, thou most miser- 
able of men? Is it because God hath had 
honor shown Him? Nay, this would show a 
Satanical spirit. Is it then because thy 
brother outstrips thee in good name? As for 





2 groorpopy, ‘turning away,’’ some read émtatpopy, as Cyr. 
Al. Glaph. ad. loc. who speaks of the amoarpopy or turning 
away of God’s face from Cain; but to render it thus here is 
inconsistent with Gen. iii. 16, and with St. Chrysostom’s inter- 
pretation in Gen. iv. Hom. xix. which illustrates several ex- 
pressions here. 
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that, it is open to thee in turn to outstrip him. 
And so, if thou wouldest be a conqueror, kill 
not, destroy not, but let him abide still, that 
the material for the struggle may be preserved, 
and conquer him living. For in this way thy 
crown had been a glorious one; but by thus 
destroying thou passest a harder sentence of 
defeat upon thyself. But a grudging spirit 
hath no sense of all this. And what ground 
hast thou to covet glory in such solitude? for 
those were at that time the only inhabitants of 
the earth. Still even then this restrained him 
not, but he cast away all from his mind, and 
stationed himself in the ranks of the devil; for 
he it was who then led the war upon Cain’s 
side. For inasmuch as it was not enough for 
him that man had become liable to death, by 
the manner of the death he tried to make the 
tragedy still greater, and persuaded him to 
become a fratricide. For he was urgent and 
in travail to see the sentence carried into 
effect, as never satisfied with our ills. As if 
any one who had got an enemy in prison, and 
saw him under sentence, were to press, before 
he was out of the city, to see him butchered 
within it, and would not wait even the fitting 
time, so did the devil then, though he had 
heard that man must return to earth, travail 
with desire to see something worse, even a 
son dying before his father, and a brother 
destroying a brother, and a _ premature 
and violent slaughter. See you what great 
service envy hath done him? how it hath 
filled the insatiate spirit of the devil, and hath 
prepared for him a table great as he desired 
to see? 

Let us then escape from the disease; for it 
is not possible, indeed it is not, to escape from 
the fire prepared for the devil, unless we get 
free from this sickness. But free we shall get to 
be if we lay to mind how Christ loved us, and 
also how He bade us love one another. Now 
what love did He show for us? His precious 
Blood did He shed for us when we were ene- 
mies, and had done the greatest wrong to 
Him, This do thou also do in thy brother’s 
case (for this is the end of His saying “A 
new commandment I give unto you, That ye 
so’ love one another as I have loved you”) 
(John xili. 34); or rather even so the measure 
does not come to astand. For it was in be- 
half of His enemies that He did this. And 
are you unwilling to shed your blood for your 
brother? Why then dost thou even shed his 
blood, disobeying the commandment even to 
reversing it? Yet what He did was not as a 
due: but-you, if you do it, are but fulfilling 
a debt. Since he too, who, after receiving the 


1 oUrws and éy are not in the text in St. John. 1 Ms. (Bodl.) 
here omits ovTws, 
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ten thousand talents, demanded the hundred 
pence, was punished not merely for the fact 
that he demanded them, but because even by 
the kindness done him he had not become 
any better, and did not even follow where his 
Lord had begun, or remit the debt. For on 
the part of the servant the thing done was but 
a debt after all, if it had been done. For all 
things that we do, we do towards the payment 
of a debt. And this is why Himself said, 
‘“‘When ye have done all, say, We are un- 
profitable servants, we have done that which 
was our duty to do.” ‘(Luke xvii. rosie 
then we display charity, if we give our goods 
to them that need, we are fulfilling a debt; 
and that not only in that it was He who first 
began the acts of goodness, but because it is 
His goods that we are distributing if we ever? 
do give. Why then deprive thyself of what 
He willeth thee to have the right of? For the 
reason why He bade thee give them to 
another was that thou mightest have them 
thyself. For so long as thou hast them to 
thyself even thou thyself hast them not. But 
when thou hast given to another, then hast 
thou received them thyself. What charm 
then will do as much as this? Himself 
poured forth His Blood for His enemies: but 
we not even money for our benefactor. He 
did so with His Blood that was His own: we 
will not even with money that is not ours. 
He did it before us, we not even after His 
example. He did it for our salvation, we will 
not do it even for our own advantage. For 
He is not to have any advantage from our 
love toward man, but the whole gain accrueth 
unto us. For this is the very reason why we 
are bidden to give away our goods, that we ~ 
may not be thrown out of them. For as a 
person who gives a little child money and 
bids him hold it fast, or give it the servant to 
keep, that it may not be for whoever will to 
snatch it away, so also doth God. For He 
says, Give to him that needeth, lest some one 
should snatch it away from thee, as an in- 
former, for instance, or a calumniator, or a 
thief, or, after all these are avoided, death. 
For so long as thou holdest it thyself, thou 
hast no safe hold of it. But if thou givest it 
Me through the poor, I keep it all for thee 
exactly, and in fit season will return it with 
great increase. For it is not to take it away 
that I receive it, but to make it a larger 
amount and to keep it more exactly, that I 
may have it preserved for you against that 
time, in which there is no one to lend or to 
pity.. What then can be more hard-hearted, 
than if we, after such promises, cannot make- 
ees 
25 Mss. “if we give all.” 
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up our minds to lend to him? Yes, it is for 
this that we go before Him destitute and 
naked and poor, not having the things com- 
mitted to our charge, because we do not de- 
posit them with Him who keepeth them more 
exactly than any. And for this we shall be 
most severely punished. For when we are 
charged with it, what shall we be able to say 
about the loss of them ?? what pretext to put 
forward? what defence? For what reason is 
there why you did not give? Do you disbe- 
lieve that you will receive it again? And how 
can this be reasonable? For He that hath 
given to one that hath not given, how shall 
He not much rather give after He has re- 
ceived? Does the sight of them please you? 
Well then, give much the more for this reason, 
that you may there be the more delighted, 
when no one can take them from you. Since 
now if you keep them, you will even suffer 
countless evils. For as a dog, so doth the 
devil leap upon them that are rich, wishing to 
snatch from them, as from a child that hold- 
eth a sippet or acake. Letus then give them 
to our Father, and if the devil see this done, 
he will certainly withdraw: and when he has 
withdrawn, then will the Father safely give 
them all to thee, when he cannot trouble, in 
that world to come. For now surely they that 
be rich differ not from little children that are 
troubled by dogs, while all are barking round 
them, tearing and pulling; not men only, but 
ignoble affections; as gluttony, drunkenness, 
flattery, uncleanness of every kind. And 
when we have to lend, we are very anxious 
about those that give much, and look particu- 
larly for those that are frank dealers. But 
here we do the opposite. For God, Who 
dealeth frankly, and giveth not one in the 
hundred, but a hundred-fold, we desert, and 
those who will not return us even the capital, 
these we seek after. For what return will our 
belly make us, that consumeth the larger 
share of our goods? Dung and corruption. 
Or what will vainglory? Envy and grudging. 
Or what nearness? Care and anxiety. Or 
what uncleanness? Hell and the venomous 
worm! For these are the debtors of them 
that be rich, who pay this interest upon the 
capital, evils at present, and dreadful things 
in expectation. Shall we then lead to these, 
pray, with such punishment for interest, and 
shall we not trust the same to Christ (4 Mss. 
om. 76) Who holdeth forth unto us heaven, 
immortal life, blessings unutterable? And 
what excuse shall we have? For how comest 
thou not to give to Him, who will assuredly 
return, and return in greater abundance? 


ODE e————————————E——————— 
1 Savile, ‘‘ about our own self-destruction,” wept ris amwAcias 
éavrav, but the Mss. avt@v, which makes better sense. 
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Perhaps it is because it is so long before He 
repays. Yet surely He repays even here. 
For He is true which saith, “Seek the king- 
dom of heaven, and all these things shall be 
added to you.” (Matt. vi. 33.) Seest thou 
this extreme munificence? Those goods, He 
says, have been stored up for thee, and are 
not diminishing: but these here I give by way 
of increase and surplus. But, besides all this, 
the very fact of its being so long before thou 
wilt receive it, does but make thy riches the 
greater: since the interest is more. For in 
the case of those who have money lent them, 
we see that this is what the lenders do, lend- 
ing, that is, with greater readiness to those 
who refund a long time after. For he that 
straightway repays the whole, cuts off the 
progression of the interest, but he that keeps 
possession of it for a longer time, makes also 
the gainfrom it greater. Shall we then, while 
in man’s case we are not offended at the de- 
lay, but even use artifices to make it greater, 
in the case of God be so little-minded, as on 
this very ground to be backward and to re- 
tract? And yet, as I said, He both giveth 
here, and along with the reason mentioned, as 
planning also some other greater advantage to 
us, He there keepeth the whole in store. For 
the abundance of what is given, and the ex- 
cellency of that gift, transcends this present 
worthless life. Since in this perishable and 
doomed body there is not even the possibility 
of receiving those unfading crowns; nor in 
our present state, perturbed and full of trouble, 
and liable to many changes as it is, of attain- 
ing to that unchangeable unperturbed lot.2 
Now you, if any one were to owe you gold, 
and while you were staying in a foreign coun- 
try, and had neither servants, nor any means 
to convey it across to the place of your abode, 
were to promise to pay you the loan, would 
beseech him in countless ways to have it paid 
down not in the foreign land, but at home 
rather. But do you think right to receive 
those spiritual and unutterable things in this 
world? Now what madness this would show! 
For if you receive them ,here, you must have 
them corruptible to a certainty; but if you 
wait for that time, He will repay you them 
incorruptible and unalloyed. If you receive 
here, you have gotten lead; but if there, tried 
gold. Still He does not even deprive thee of 
the goods of this life. For along with that 
promise He has placed another also, to the 
following effect, That every one that loveth 
the things of the world to come, shall receive 
“an hundred-fold in this life present, and shall 
inherit eternal life.” (Matt. xix. 29.) If then 


2 \Héw, which may mean “ rest.’’ 
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we do not receive the hundred-fold, it is our- 
selves that are to blame for not lending to 
Him Who can give so much, for all who have 
given have received much, even though they 
gave but little. For what great thing, tell me, 
did Peter give? was it not a net that was 
broken (Luke v. 6, 11), and a rod and a hook 
only? Yet still God opened to him the 
houses of the world, and spread before him 
land and sea, and all men invited him to their 
possessions. Or rather they sold what was 
their own, and brought it to their’ feet, not 
so much as putting it into their hands, for 
they dared not, so great was the honor they 
paid him, as well as their profuseness. But 
he was Peter, you will say! And what of 
this? Oman! For it was not Peter only to 
whom He made this promise, neither said He, 
Thou, O Peter, only art to receive an hun- 
dred-fold, but ‘every one whosoever hath left 
houses or brethren shall receive an hundred- 
fold.” For it is not distinction of persons 
that He recognizes, but actions that are 
rightly done. But a circle of little ones is 
round about me, one will say, and I am de- 
sirous of leaving them with a good fortune.? 
Why then do we make them paupers? For if 
you leave them everything, you are still com- 
mitting your goods to a trust that may deceive 
you. But if you leave God their joint-heir 
and guardian, you have left them countless 
treasures. For as when we avenge ourselves 
God assisteth us not, but when we leave it to 
Him, more than we expect comes about; so 
in the case of goods, if we take thought about 
them ourselves, He will withdraw from any 
providence over them, but if we cast all upon 
Him, He will place both them and our chil- 
dren in all safety. And why art thou amazed 
that this should be so with God? for even 
with men one may see this happening. For 
if you do not when dying invite any of your 
relatives to the care of your children, it often 
happens, that one who is abundantly willing 
feels teluctancy, and is too modest to spring 
to the task of his own accord. But if you 
cast the care upon him, as having had a very 
great honor shown him, he will in requital 
make very great returns. If then thou would- 
est leave thy children much wealth, leave them 
God’s care. For He Who, without thy having 
done anything, gave thee a soul, and formed 
thee a body, and granted thee life, when He 
seeth thee displaying such munificence and 
distributing their goods to Himself along with 
them, must surely open to them every kind of 
riches. For if Elijah after having been 





1 So the Mss. ; i. e. the Apostles’. 
2 See St. Cypr. Of works and alms, c. 15; Treatises, pp. 243 
gas, ©. L. 














nourished with a little meal, since he saw that 
that woman honored him above her children, 
made threshing-floors and oil-presses appear 
in the little hut of the widow, consider what 
loving caring the Lord of Elijah will display! 
Let us then not consider how to leave our 
children rich, but how to leave them virtuous. 
For if they have the confidence of riches, they 
will not mind aught besides, in that they have 
the means screening the wickedness of their 
ways in their abundant riches. But if they 
find themselves devoid of the comfort to be 
got from that source, they will do all so as by 
virtue to find themselves abundant consolation 
for their poverty. Leave them then no 
riches that you may leave them virtue. For 
it is unreasonable in the extreme, not to make 
them, whilst we are alive, lords of all our 
goods, yet after we are dead to give the easy 
nature of youth full exemption from fear. 
And yet while we are alive we shall have 
power to call them to good account, and to 
sober and bridle them, if they make an ill use 
of their goods: but if after we are dead we 
afford them, at the time of the loss of our- 
selves, and their own youthfulness, that power 
which wealth gives, endless are the precipices 
into which we shall thrust those unfortunate 
and miserable creatures, so heaping fuel upon 
flame, and letting oil drop into a fierce fur- 
nace. And so, if you would leave them rich 
and safe withal, leave God a debtor to them, 
and deliver the bequest to them into His 
hands. For if they receive the money them- 
selves, they will not know even who to give it 
to, but will meet with many designing and 
unfeeling people. But if thou beforehand 
puttest it out to interest with God, the treas- 
ure henceforward remains unassailable, and 
great is the facility wherewith that repayment 
will be made. For God is well pleased at 
repaying us what He oweth, and both looks 
with a more favorable eye upon those who 
have lent to Him, than on those who have 
not; and loveth those the most to whom He 
oweth the most. And so, if thou wouldest 
have Him for thy Friend continually, make 
Him thy Debtor to a large amount. For 
there is no lender so pleased at having those 
that owe to him, as Christ (6 Mss. God) is 
rejoiced at having those that lend to Him. 
And such as He oweth nothing to, He fleeth 
from; but such as He oweth to, He even 
runneth unto. Let us then use all means to 
get Him for our Debtor; for this is the season 
for loans, and He is now in want. If then 
thou givest not unto Him now, He will not 
ask of thee after thy departing hence.’ For it 
is here that he thirsteth, here that He is an hun- 
gered. He thirsteth, since He thirsteth after 
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thy salvation ; and it is for this that He even 
begs; for this that He even goeth about 
naked, negotiating immortal life for thee. Do 
not then neglect Him; since it is not to be 
nourished that He wishes, but to nourish; it 
is not to be clothed, but to clothe and to 
accoutre thee with the golden garment, the 
royal robe. Do you not see even the more 
attached sort of physicians, when they are 
washing the sick, wash themselves also, though 
they need it not? In the same way He also 
doth all for the sake of thee who art sick. 
For this reason also He uses no force in de- 
manding, that He may make thee great re- 
turns: that thou mayest learn that it is not 
because He is in need that He asketh of thee, 
but that He may set right that thou needest. 
For this reason too He comes io thee in a 
lowly guise, and with His right hand held 
forth. And if thou givest Him a farthing, He 
turneth not away: and even if thou rejectest 
Him, He departeth not but cometh again to 


thee. For He desireth,' yea desireth exceed- 
ingly, our salvation: let us then think scorn 
of money, that we may not be thought scorn 
of by Christ. Let us think scorn of money, 
even with a view to obtain the money 
itself. For if we keep it here, we shall 
lose it altogether both here and hereafter. 
But if we distribute it with abundant expendi- 
ture, we shall enjoy in each life abundant 
wealthiness. He then that would become 
rich, let him become poor, that he may be 
rich. Let him spend that he may collect, let 
him scatter that he may gather. But if this 
is novel and paradoxical, look to the sower, 
and consider, that he cannot in any other 
way gather more together, save by scattering 
what he hath and, letting go of what is at 
hand. Let us now sow and till the Heaven, 
that we may reap with great abundance, and 
obtain everlasting goods, through the grace 
and love toward man, etc. 


Pe My VLG 
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“ What shall we then say that Abraham, our father as 
pertaining to the flesh, hath found? For if Abra- 
ham were justified by works, he hath whereof to 
glory; but not before God.” 


HE had said (5 Mss. elev), that the world 
had become guilty before God, and that all 
had sinned, and that boasting was excluded, 
and that it was impossible to be saved other- 
wise than by faith. He is now intent upon 
showing that this salvation, so far from being 
matter of shame, was even the cause of a 
bright glory, and a greater than that through 
works. For since the being saved, yet with 
shame, had somewhat of dejection in it, he 
next takes away this suspicion too. And 
indeed he has hinted at the same already, by 
calling it not barely salvation, but ‘‘ righteous- 
ness. Therein” (he says) “is the righteous- 
ness of God revealed.” (Rom. i. 17.) For he 
that is saved as a righteous man has a confi- 
dence accompanying his salvation. And he 
calls it not ‘‘ righteousness” only, but also the 
setting forth of the righteousness of God. 
But God is set forth in things which are glori- 
ous and shining, and great. However, he 
nevertheless draws support for this from what 
he is at present upon, and carries his dis- 


1 epg; cf. p. 367, note %. 
25 


course forward by the method of question. 
And this he is always in the habit of doing 
both for clearness sake, and for the sake of 
confidence in what is said. Above, for 
instance, he did it, where he says, ‘“ What 
advantage then hath the Jew?” (ib. iii. 1. 
and, ‘‘ What then have we more than they? ” 2 
(ib. 9) and again, ‘where then is boasting ? 
it is excluded” (Rom. iii. 27): and here, 
“what then shall we say that Abraham our 
father?” etc. Now since the Jews kept turn- 
ing over and over the fact, that the Patriarch, 
and friend of God, was the first to receive cir- 
cumcision, he wishes to show, that it was by 
faith that he too was justified. And this was 
quite a vantage ground to insist upon (epuovola 
vixne roaaqe). For for a person who had no 
works, to be justified by faith, was nothing 
unlikely. But for a person richly adorned 
with good deeds, not to be made just from 
hence, but from faith, this is the thing to 
cause wonder, and to set the power of faith in 
a strong light. And this is why he passes by 
all the others, and leads his discourse back to 
this man. And he calls him “father, as per- 
taining to the flesh,” to throw them out of the 








2 Rom. iii. 9, ti ov mpoxaréxouev mepiocoy; as 2 Mss, of 
Matt. read at the beginning of the last Homily. So too some 
Mss. of the text, and the Syriac version. 
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genuine relationship (cuyyevetac yuyoiac) to him, 
and to pave the Gentiles’ way to kinsmanship* 
with him. And then he says, “ For if Abra- 
ham were justified by works, he hath whereof 
to glory: but not before God.” After saying 
that God “justified the circumcision by faith 
and the uncircumcision through faith,” and 
making the same sufficiently sure in what he 
said before, he now proves it by Abraham 
more clearly than he promised, and pitches 
the battle for faith against works, and makes 
this righteous man the subject of the whole 
struggle; and that not without special mean- 
ing. Wherefore also he sets him up very high 
by calling him “forefather,” and putting a 
constraint upon them to comply with him in 
all points. For, Tell me not, he would say, 
about the Jews, nor bring this man or that 
before me. For I will go up to the very head 
of all, and the source whence circumcision 
took its rise. For “if Abraham,” he says, 
“was justified by works, he hath whereof to 
glory: but not before God.”? What is here 
said is not plain, and so one must make it 
plainer. For there are two “ gloryings,” one 
of works, and one of faith. After saying then, 
““if he was justified by works, he hath whereof 
to glory; but not before God;” he points out 
that he might have whereof to glory from faith 
also,?> yea and much greater reason for it. 
For the great power of Paul is especially dis- 
played in this, that he turns what is objected 
to the other side, and shows that what seemed 
rather to be on the side of salvation by works, 
viz. glorying or boldness of claim (mappyoudteo- 
6a.) belonged much more truly to that by 
faith. For he that glorieth in his works has 
his own labors to put forward: but he that 
finds his honor in having faith in God, has a 
much greater ground for glorying to show, in 
that it is God that he glorifieth and magnifieth. 
For those things which the nature of the visible 
world tells him not of, in receiving these by 
faith in Him, he at once displays sincere love 
towards Him, and heralds His power clearly 
forth. Now thisis the character of the noblest 
soul, and the philosophic* spirit, and lofty 
mind. For to abstain from stealing and mur- 





1 ayxvoreiav, which the orators use for right of inheritance 
as next of kin. See verses 13, 14; c. viii. 17; ix. 8; Gal. iii. 7 
15, 16, 18; Heb. ix. 16, 26; which renders it probable that there 
is reference to the death of Christ, (see Rev. xiii. 8.) and so to 
the idea of ‘‘ Testament,’’ in the Ep. to the Galatians. 

2 St. Chrysostom understands mpds Tov Geov not ‘as claiming 
credit with God,” but Ae in reference to God,” in 
which He has a share. e takes the argument to be, ‘If 
Abraham was justified by works, he hath not whereof to glory 
before God”’ (in this sense), ‘‘ but can only glory in himself: 
as it is, he hath whereof to glory before God, and therefore 
was not justified by works,” 

C 4 Mss, that he that is of faith might also have whereof to 
ory. 
err a ae yveéuns, the word is used (as frequently by 
Christian writers) in the sense of choosing wisdom for the 
guide of life. 








dering is trifling sort of acquirement, but to 
believe that it is possible for God to do things 
impossible requires a soul of no mean stature, 
and earnestly affected towards Him; for this 
is a sign of sincere love. For he indeed 
honors God, who fulfils the commandments, 
but he doth so in a much greater degree who 
thus followeth wisdom (guAocogav) by his faith. 
The former obeys Him, but the latter receives 
that opinion of Him which is fitting, and glo- 
rifies Him, and feels wonder at Him more than 
that evinced by works. For that glorying 
pertains to him that does aright, but this 
glorifieth God, and lheth wholly in Him. 
For he glorieth at conceiving great things 


concerning Him, which redound to His 
glory. And this is why he speaks of 
having whereof to glory before God. 


And not for this only, but also for another 
reason: for he who is a believer glorieth again, 
not only because he loveth God in sincerity, 
but also because he hath enjoyed great honor 
and love from him. For as he shows his love 
to Him by having great thoughts about Him, 
(for this is a proof of love), so doth God also 
love him, though deserving to suffer for 
countless sins, not in freeing him from punish- 
ment only, but even by making him righteous. 
He then hath whereof to glory, as having been 
counted worthy of mighty love. 

Ver. 4. “For® to him that worketh is the 
reward not reckoned of grace, but of debt.” 

Then is not this last the greatest ? he means. 
By no means: for it is to the believer that it 
is reckoned. But it would not have been 
reckoned, unless there were something that he 
contributed himself. And so he too hath God 
for his debtor, and debtor too for no common 
things, but great and high ones. For to show 
his high-mindedness and spiritual understand- 
ing, he does not say “to him that believeth ” 
merely, but 

Ver. 5. “To him that believeth on Him 
that justifieth the ungodly.” 

For reflect how great a thing it is to be 
persuaded and have full confidence that God 
is able on a sudden not to free a man 
who has lived in impiety from punishment 
only, but even to make him just, and to count 
him worthy of those immortal honors. Do 
not then suppose that this one is lowered in 
that it is not reckoned unto the former of 
grace, For this is the very thing that makes 
the believer glorious; the fact of his enjoying 
so great grace, of his displaying so great faith, 
And note too that the recompense is greater. 
For to the former a reward is given, to the 
latter righteousness. Now righteousness is 
ee 

® So the Mss., omitting v. 3. 
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much greater than a reward. For righteous- 
ness is a recompense which most fully com- 
prehends several rewards. ‘Therefore after 
proving this from Abraham, he introduces 
David also as giving his suffrage in favor of 
the statement made. What then doth David 
say? and whom doth he pronounce blessed ? 
is it him that triumphs? in works, or him that 
hath enjoyed grace? him that hath obtained 
pardon and.a gift? And when I speak of 
blessedness, I mean the chiefest of all good 
things ; for as righteousness is greater than a 
reward, so is blessedness greater than right- 
eousness. Having then shown that the right- 
eousness is better, not owing to Abraham’s 
having received it only but also from reason- 
ings (for he* hath whereof to boast, he says, 
before God*); he again uses another mode 
of showing that it is more dignified, by bring- 
ing David in to give his suffrage this way. 
For he also, he says, pronounces him blessed 
who is so made righteous, saying, 

Ver. 7. “Blessed are they whose iniquities 
are forgiven.” 

And he seems to be bringing a testimony 
beside his purpose. For it does not say, 
Blessed are they whose faith is reckoned for 
righteousness. But he does so on purpose, 
not through inadvertency, to show the greater 
superiority. For if he be blessed that by 
grace received forgiveness, much more is he 
that is made just, and that exhibits faith. 
For where blessedness is, there-all shame is 
removed, and there is much glory, since 
blessedness is a greater degree both of reward 
and of glory. And for this cause what is the 
advantage of the other he states as unwritten, 


“Now to him that worketh is the reward. 


reckoned not of grace ;” but what the advan- 
tage of the faithful is, he brings Scriptural 
testimony to prove, saying, As David saith, 
“Blessed are they whose iniquities are for- 
given, and whose sins are covered.”* What, 
he means, is it that you say? Is it that “it is 
not of debt but of grace that he?’ receives 
forgiveness?” But see it is this person 
who is pronounced blessed. For he would 
not have pronounced him so, unless he saw 
him in the enjoyment of great glory. And 
he does not say this “forgiveness” then 
comes upon the circumcision; but what saith 
he? 

Ver. 9. “Cometh this blessedness then” 





1 So Vulg. and Field: most Mss. have xapmovta *‘ that hath 
iled.”’ 
oh Or ‘‘it’’; i. e. the righteousness of faith. 
3 So several Mss. Vulg. ‘but not before God.” But the 
text suits St. Chrysostom’s view of the argument: see p. 112, 
note c. ; 
4 6 Mss. om. and whose, etc. | ; 
5 So 5 Mss. Sav. “thou receivest,” which scarcely makes 


sense. 











(which is the greater thing) “upon the cir- 
cumcision or upon the uncircumcision ?” 

For now the subject of enquiry is, With 
whom is this good and great thing to be 
found; is it with the circumcision or with the 
uncircumcision? And notice its superiority! 
For he shows that it is so far from shunning 
the uncircumcision, that it even dwelt gladly 
with it before the circumcision. For since he 
that pronounced it blessed was David, who 
was himself also in a state of circumcision, 
and he was speaking to those in that state, 
see how eagerly Paul contends for applying 
what he said to the uncircumcised. For after 
joining the ascription of blessedness to right- 
eousness, and showing that they are one and 
the same thing, he enquires how Abraham 
came to be righteous. For if the ascription 
of blessedness belong to the righteous, and 
Abraham was made righteous, let us see how 
he was made righteous, as uncircumcised or 
circumcised? Uncircumcised, he says. 

“For we say that faith was reckoned to 
Abraham for righteousness.”* 

After mentioning the Scripture above (for 
he said, ‘What saith the Scripture? Abra- 
ham believed in God, and it was counted unto 
him for righteousness,”) here he goes on to 
secure also the judgment of the speakers, and 
shows that justification took place in the 
uncircumcision. Then from these grounds he 
solves another objection which is starting up. 
For if when in uncircumcision, one might say 
he was justified, to what purpose was the cir- 
cumcision brought in? 

Ver. 132.) He received /1t,”- he says 
sign and® seal of the righteousness that was 
by the faith, which he had being yet uncir- 
cumcised.”’ 

See you how he shows the Jews to be as it 
were of the class of parasites (i. e. guests), 
rather than those in uncircumcision, and that 
these were added to the others?’ For if he 





* Chrys. is free from the polemical treatment of the subject 
of justification which has been so prominent in modern expo- 
sitions. The following points may be suggested : (1) It is the 
imputation of faith which here receives chief emphasis— 
Aoyigerat n mioTLs avToOV els Sukarogvyyv (VV. 3, 5, 6, 8, 9). (2) Al- 
though AoyigeoGar is an actus forensis, it has an ethical coun- 
terpart involved in the very conception of faith and righteous- 
ness. (3) While faith is not to be identified with righteousness, 
it can be reckoned as such because it involves the soul’s com- 
mitment toa life of fellowship with-Christ, in which a perfect 
righteousness is guaranteed and increasingly secured. This 
righteousness is real as well as putative. (4) The power and 
value of faith are in its object, not in its own inherent moral 
excellence. It brings the believer into real and vital union 
with God and Christ. The dccatocvvy beod is the righteous- 
ness of which God is the author but in faith we appropriate it 
and God makes it ours. Man does not attain it by any act of 

oodness; he receives it from God as a gift of grace. It is 
God's righteousness as coming from God ; it is man’s as being 
imparted to him on condition of faith.—G. B. S. 

6 Text, ‘“‘the sign of circumcision, a seal,’ etc. All our 
copies, however, and those of Matth, agree. The whole verse, 
in fact, is paraphrased rather than quoted. 

7 The meaning seems to be that the faithful Jews were 
brought in as it were to the house of Abraham, and added to 
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was justified and crowned while in uncircum- 
cision, the Jews came in afterwards, Abraham 
is then the father first of the uncircumcised, 
which through faith appertain to him, and 
then of those in the circumcision. For he is 
a forefather of two lines. See you faith 
lightening up? for till it came the patriarch 
was not justified. See you the uncircum- 
cision offering no hindrance? for he was 
uncircumcised, yet was not hindered from 
being justified. The circumcision therefore 
is behind the faith. And why wonder that it 
is behind the faith, when it is even behind the 
uncircumcision. Nor is it behind faith only, 
but very far inferior to it, even so far as the 
sign is to the reality of which it is the sign ; 
for instance, as the seal is to the soldier. 
(See Hom. iii. on 2 Cor. at the end.) And 
why, he says, did he want aseal then? He 
did not want it himself. For what purpose 
then did he receive it? With a view to his 
being the father alike of them that believe in 
uncircumcision and in circumcision. But 
not of those in circumcision absolutely : 
wherefore he goes on to say, ‘To them who 
are not of the circumcision only.” For if to 
the uncircumcised, it is not in that he is 
uncircumcised that he is their father, although 
justified in uncircumcision; but in that they 
imitated his faith; much less is it owing to 
circumcision that he is the forefather of those 
in the state of circumcision, unless faith also 
be added. For he says that the reason of 
his receiving circumcision was that either of 
us two parties might have him for a fore- 
father, and that those in the uncircumcision 
might not thrust aside those in the circum- 
cision.’ See how the former had him for 
their forefather first. Now if the circumcision 
be of dignity owing to its preaching right- 
eousness, the uncircumcision even hath no 
small preéminence in having received it 
before the circumcision. Then wilt thou be 
able to have him as a forefather when thou 
walkest in the steps of that faith, and art not 
contentious, nor a causer of division in bring- 
ing in the Law. What faith? tell me. 

Ver. 12. “ Which he had being yet uncir- 
cumcised.”” 

Here again he lays low the lofty spirit of 
the Jews by reminding them of the time of the 
justification. And he well says, “the steps,” 
that you as well as Abraham may believe in 





the number of the faithful already existing as uncircumcised, 

and children of Abraham by their faith. The reading of 

Savile’s text, 9 Kat rovTous Tovs év axpoBvaTia éxeivors mpoceppin- 

uévous, means, ‘‘in that these too, that were in uncircumcision, 

- were added to them,” which is inconsistent with the context, 

and is not noticed in the Ben. Edition. Possibly the passage 

is still corrupt. 

ss. “and that neither those in circumcision might 

thrust away the uncircumcised, nor the uncircumcised those 
in circumcision.” 











the resurrection of bodies that are dead. For 
he also displayed his faith upor this point. 
And so if you reject the uncircumcision, be 
informed for certain that the circumcision is 
of no more use unto you. For if you follow 
not in the steps of his faith, though you were 
ten thousand times in a state of circumcision, 
you will not be Abraham’s offspring. For 
even he received the circumcision for this 
end, that the man in a state of uncircumcision 
might not cast thee off. Do not then demand 
this of him too.” For it was you whom the 
thing was to be an assistance to, not he. But 
he calls it a sign of the righteousness. And 
this also was for thy sake, since now it is not 
even this: for thou then wert in need of 
bodily signs, but now there is no need of 
them. ‘And was it not possible,” one might 
say, “from his faith to learn the goodness of 
his soul?” Yes, it was possible but thou 
stoodest in need of this addition also. For 
since thou didst not imitate the goodness of 
his soul, and wert not able to see it, a sensible 
circumcision was given thee, that, after hav- 
ing become accustomed to this of the body, 
thou mightest by little and little be led on to 
the true love of wisdom in the soul also, and 
that having with much seriousness received it 
as a very great privilege, thou mightest be 
instructed to imitate and revere thine ances- 
tor, This object then had God not only in 
the circumcision, but in all the other rites, 
the sacrifices, I mean, and the sabbath, and 
feasts. Now that it was for thy sake that he 
received the circumcision, learn from the 
sequel. For after saying that he received a 
sign and a seal, he gives the reason also as 
follows. That he might be the father of the 
circumcision—to those who received the spirit- 
ual circumcision also, since if you have only 
this (i. e, the carnal), no farther good will 
come to you. For this is* then a sign, when 
the reality of which it is the sign is found with 
thee, that is, faith ; since if thou have not this, 
the sign to thee has no longer the power of a 
sign, for what is it to be the sign of ? or what 
the seal of, when there is nothing to be 
sealed? much as if you were to show onea 
purse with a seal to it, when there was noth- 
ing” laid up within. And so the circumcision 
is ridiculous if there be no faith within. For 
if it be asign of righteousness, but you have 
not righteousness, then you have no sign 
either, For the reason of your receiving a 
sign was that you might seek diligently for 
that reality whereof you have the sign: so 
that if you had been sure of diligently seek- 
ing thereafter without it, then you had not 


panienes 
xiv. 3; 
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do not require him to be circumcised.” 


Gal. vi. 12, 15, etc. See Rom. 
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needed it. But this is not the only thing that 
circumcision proclaims, namely righteousness, 
but righteousness in even an uncircumcised 
man. Circumcision then does but proclaim, 
that there is no need of circumcision. 

Ver. 14. “For if they which are of the 
Law be heirs, faith is made void, and the 
promise made of none effect.” * 

He had shown that faith is necessary, that 
it is older than circumcision, that it is more 
mighty than the Law, that it establisheth the 
Law. For if all sinned, it was necessary: if 
one being uncircumcised was justified, it is 
older: if the knowledge of sin is by the Law 
and yet it was without the Law made evi- 
dent,’ it is more mighty: if it has testimony 
borne to it by the Law, and establisheth the 
Law, it is not opposed to it, but friendly and 
allied to it. Again, he shows upon other 
grounds too that it was not even possible by 
the Law to attain to the inheritance, and 
after having matched it with the circumcision, 
and gained it the victory, he brings it besides 
into contrast with the Law in these words, 
“ For if they which are of the Law be heirs, 
faith is made void.” To prevent them any- 
one from saying that one may have faith and 
also keep up the Law, he shows this to be 
impracticable. For he that clings to the Law, 
as if of saving force, does disparagement to 
faith’s power ; and so he says, “‘ faith is made 
void,” that is, there is no need of salvation by 
grace. For then it cannot show forth its own 
proper power; “and the promise is made of 
none effect.” This is because the Jew might 
say, What need have I of faith? If then this 
held, the things that were promised, would be 
taken away along with faith. See how in all 
points he combats with them from the early 
times and from the Patriarch. For having 
shown from thence that righteousness and 
faith went together in the inheritance, he now 
shows that the promise did likewise. For to 
prevent the Jew from saying, What matters it 
to me if Abraham was justified by faith? 
Paul says, neither can what you are interested 
with, the promise of the inheritance, come 
into effect apart from it: which was what 
scared them most. But what promise is he 
speaking of? That of his being “ the heir of 





* According to vv. 14-17, the promise cannot be through the 
law because that would annul faith and destroy the promise 
entirely (14), The principle of law is guzd pro guo and on that 
basis alone there is no room for faith and promise. Claim, 
debt and reward, are the ideas which stand on the plane of law. 
Justification by law would imply no act of trust, obedience or 

racious promise, but would be matter of reward simply. 

ut since man is a Sinner, it is inconceivable that he be justi- 
fied on this basis, and the gospel of a gracious salvation is the 
only hope. To reject the latter is to exclude the possibility of 
any salvation whatever. Only by clinging to the Gospel can 
the Jew find any ground of hope in the ancient promises and 
covenants.—G. B. S. Le 

1 j, e. as justifying. Rom, iii. 21. ; 











the world,” and that in him all should be 
blessed. And how does he say that this 
promise is made of none effect ? 

Ver. 15. “ Because the Law worketh wrath: 
for where no Law is, there is no transgres- 
sion.” 

Now if it worketh wrath, and renders them 
liable for transgression, it is plain that it 
makes them so to a curse also. But they 
that are:liable under a curse, and punish- 
ments, and transgression, are not worthy of 
inheriting, but of being punished and rejected. 
What then happens? faith comes, drawing on 
it the grace, so that the promise comes into 
effect. For where grace is, there is a remit- 
ting, and where remitting is, there is no 
punishment. Punishment then being re- 
moved, and righteousness succeeding from 
faith, there is no obstacle to our becoming 
heirs of the promise. 

Ver. 16. “ Therefore it is of faith,” he says, 
“that it might be by grace; to the end the 
promise might be sure to all the seed.” 

You see that it is not the Law only that 
faith establisheth, but the promise of God also 
that it will not allow to fall to the ground. 
But the Law, on the other hand, by being 
kept? to unseasonably, makes even the faith 
of none effect, and hindereth the promise. 
By this he shows that faith, so far from being 
superfluous, is even necessary to that degree, 
that without it there is no being saved. For 
the Law worketh wrath, as all have trans- 
gressed it. But this doth not even suffer 
wrath to arise at all: for ‘ where no Law is,” 
he says, “there is no transgression.” Do 
you see how he not only does away with sin 
after ithas existed, but does not even allow 
it to be produced? And this is why he says 
“by grace.” For what end? Not with a 
view to their being put to shame, but to the 
end that the promise might be sure to all the 
seed. Here he lays down two blessings, both 
that the things given are sure, and also that 
they are to all the seed, so gathering in those 
of the Gentiles, and showing that the Jews 
are without, if they contend against the 
faith. For this is a surer thing than that. 
For faith doeth thee no hurt (be not conten- 
tious), but even now thou art in danger from 
the Law, it preserves thee. Next having said, 
“to all the seed,” he defines what seed he 
meaneth. That which is of faith, he says, so 
blending with it® their relationship to the 
Gentiles, and showing that they must not be 
proud of Abraham who do not believe as he 


2 These words are very important, as they show that the 
Law was not held empty in itself, but at this time, i. e. since 
Christianity. 

3 Or perhaps ‘ fixing the relationship,” i.e. of Abraham to 
the Gentiles, cvvarrwr. 
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did. And see a third thing which faith 
effected besides. It makes the relationship 
to that righteous man more definite (axpz Beoré- 
pav), and holds him up as the ancestor of a 
more numerous issue. And this is why he 
does not say merely Abraham, but “our 
father,” ours who believe. Then he also 
seals what he has said by the testimony— 

Wers im) cis it. is written’ he says," 1 
have made thee a father of many nations.” 

Do you observe that this was ordered by 
Providence from of old? What then, he 
means, does He say this on account of the 
Ishmaelites, or of the Amalekites, or of the 
Hagarenes? This however, as he goes on 
he proves more distinctly not to be said of 
these. But as yet he presses forward to 
another point, by which means he proves this 
very thing by defining the mode of the rela- 
tionship, and establishing it with a vast reach 
of mind. What then does he say? 

“Before (or, answering to, xarévavr.) Him 
Whom he believed, even God.” 

But his meaning is something of this sort, 
as God is not the God of a part, but the 
Father of all, so is he also. And again, as 
God is a father not by way of the relation- 
ship of nature, but by way of the affiance of 
faith, so is he also, inasmuch as it is obedi- 
ence that makes him father of us all. For 
since they thought nothing of this relationship, 
as clinging to that grosser one, he shows that 
* this is the truer relationship by lifting his dis- 
course up to God. And along with this he 
makes it plain that this was the reward of 
faith that he received. Consequently, if it 
were not so, and he were the father of all 
the dwellers upon earth, the expression before 
(or answering to) would be out of place, while 
the gift of God would be curtailed. For the 
“before,” is equivalent to “alike with.” 
Since where is the marvel, pray, in a man’s 
being the father of those sprung from himself? 
This is what is every man’s lot. But the 
extraordinary thing is, that those whom by 
nature he had not, them he received by the 
gift of God. And so if thou wouldest believe 
that the patriarch was honored, believe that 
he is the father of all. But after saying, 
“before Him Whom he believed, even God,” 
he does not pause here, but goes on thus; 
“Who quickeneth the dead, and calleth those 
things which be not as though they were,” 
so laying beforehand his foundations for dis- 
coursing upon the resurrection. And it was 
serviceable also to his present purpose. For 
if He could “quicken the dead” and bring 
in “those things that were not as though they 
were,” then could He also make those who 
were not born of him tobe his children. And 
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this is why he does not say, bringing in the 
things which are not, but calling them, so show- 
ing the greater ease of it. For as it is easy 
to us to call the things which are by name, so 
to Him it is easy, yea, and much easier to 
give a subsistence to things that are not. But 
after saying, that the gift of God was great 
and unspeakable, and having discoursed con- 
cerning His power, he shows ‘farther that 
Abraham’s faith was deserving of the gift, 
that you may not suppose him to have been 
honored without reason. And after raising 
the attention of his hearers to prevent the 
Jew from clamoring and making doubts, and 
saying, ‘“ And how is it possible for those whe 
are not children to become children ?” he 
passes on to speak of the patriarch, and 
says, 

Ver. 18. “Who against hope believed in 
hope, that he might become the father of many 
nations, according to that which was spoken, 
So shall thy seed be.” 

How was it that he “believed in hope 
againsthope?” It was against man’s hope, 
in hope which is of God. (For he is showing 
the loftiness of the action, and leaving no 
room for disbelieving what is said.) Things 
which are contrary to one another, yet faith 
blends them together. But if he were speak- 
ing about such as were from Ishmael, this 
language would be superfluous - for it was not 
by faith but by nature that they were begotten. 
But he bringeth Isaac also before us. For 
it was not concerning those nations that he 
believed, but concerning him who was to be 
from his barren wife. If then it be a reward 
to be father of many nations, it would be so 
of those nations clearly of whom he so be- 
lieved. . For that you may know that he is 
speaking of them, listen to what follows. 

Ver. 19. “And being not weak in faith, he 
considered? his own body now dead.” 

Do you see how he gives the obstacles, as 
well as the high spirit of the righteous man 
which surmounts all? “ Against hope,” he 
Says, was that which was promised: this is 
the first obstacle. For Abraham had no other 
person who had received a son in this way to 
look to. They that were after him looked to 
him, but he to no one, save to God only. 
And this is why he said, “against hope.” 
Then, “his body now dead.” This is a 
second. And, “the deadness of Sarah’s 
womb.” This is a third, aye and a fourth2 
obstacle. 

Ver. 20. “But he staggered not at the 
promise of God through unbelief,” 

For God neither gave any proof nor made 





4 Nearly all Mss. omit ‘not’: as do the oldest of the N.. T. 
i. e, Sarah’s personal barrenness, and her present age. 
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any sign, but there were only bare words 
promising such things as nature did not hold 
out any hopes of. Yet still he says, “he 
staggered not.” He does not say, “He did 
not disbelieve,” but, “ He staggered not,” 
that is, he neither doubted nor hesitated, 
though the hindrances were so great. From 
this we learn, that if God promise even count- 
Jess impossibilities, and he that heareth doth 
not receive them, it is not the nature of 
things that is to blame, but the unreasonable- 
ness of him who receiveth them not. “ But 
‘was strong in faith.” See the pertinacity of 
Paul.t For since this discourse was about 
them that -work and them that believe, he 


shows that the believer works more than the’ 


other, and requires more power, and great 
strength, and sustains no common degree of 
labor. For they counted faith worthless, as 
having no labor in it. Insisting then upon 
this, he shows that it is not only he that suc- 
ceeds in temperance, or any other virtue of 
this sort, but he that displays faith also who 
requires even greater power, For as the one 
needs strength to beat off the reasonings? of 
intemperance, so hath the faithful also need 
of a soul endued with power, that he may 
thrust aside the suggestions of unbelief. How 
then did he become “strong?” By trusting 
the matter, he replies, to faith and not to 
reasonings: else he had fallen. But how 
came he to thrive in faith itself? By giving 
glory to God, he says. 

Ver. 21. “And being fully persuaded that 
what He had promised, He was able also to 
perform.” 

Abstaining then from curious questionings 
is glorifying God, as indulging in them is 
transgressing. But if by entering into curious 
questions, and searching out things below, we 
fail to glorify Him, much more if we be over 
curious in the matter of the Lord’s generation, 
shall we suffer to the utmost for our insolence. 
For if the type of the resurrection is not to be 
searched into, much less those untterable and 
awestriking subjects.* And he does not use 
the word “believed” merely, but, ‘being 
fully persuaded.” For such a thing is faith, it 
is clearer than the demonstration by reasons, 
and persuades more fully. For it is not pos- 
sible for another reasoning succeeding to it to 
shake* it afterwards. He indeed that is per- 
suaded with words may have his persuasion 





16 Mss. #tdovecciav, Say. pirocodiay, 1 Ms, gogiav, which 
‘makes better sense than the reading of Savile. 

2 Aoyiopovs. It may be used for imaginations, as by Maca- 
xius: but perhaps St. Chrysostom is thinking of Arist. £72. vii. 
dii. 9, 10. ay ; a 
8 ertull de Res. Carn. cap. xii. Totus hic ordo revolubilis 

72, etc. 5 A 
sa tees “destroy ’—dtaddoar, for Siagadedoat, Savile’s read- 
‘ing seems the most forcible, but the other makes good sense. 
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altered too by them. But he that stays him- 
self upon faith, hath henceforward fortified his 
hearing against words that may do hurt to it. 
Having said then, that he was justified by 
faith, he shows that he glorified God by that 
faith; which is a thing specially belonging to 
a good life. For, “Let your light so shine 
before men, that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father Which is in 
heaven.” (Matt. v. 16.) But lo! this is 
shown also to belong to faith! Again, as 
works need power, so doth faith. For in their 
case the body often shareth the toil, but in 
the faith the well-doing belongeth to the soul 
alone. And so the labor is greater, since it 
has no one to share the struggles with it. Do 
you observe how he shows that all that be- 
longed to works attached to faith in a far 
greater degree, as having whereof to glory 
before God,—requiring power and labor,— 
and again, glorifying God? And after saying, 
that ‘‘ what He had promised, He is able also 
to perform,” he seems to me to speak before- 
hand of things to come. For it is not things 
present merely that He promises, but also 
things to come. For the present are a type 
of the other. It is then a sign of a weak, lit- 
tle, and pitiful mind not to believe. And so 
when any make faith a charge against us, let 
us make want of faith a charge against them 
in return, as pitiful, and little-minded, and 
foolish, and weak, and no better in disposition 
than asses. For as believing belongs to a 
lofty and high-born soul, so disbelieving doth 
to a most unreasonable and worthless one, 
and such as is sunken drowsily (xarevyveyuévyc) 
into the senselessness of brutes. Therefore 
having left these, let us imitate the Patriarch, 
and glorify God as he gave Him glory. And 
what does it mean, gave Him glory? He 
held in mind His majesty, His boundless 
power. And having formed a just conception 
of Him, he was also “fully persuaded” about 
His promises. 

Let us then also glorify Him by faith as 
well as by works, that we may also attain to 
the reward of being glorified by Him. “ For 
them that glorify Me, I will glorify” (1 Sam. 
ii. 30), He says: and indeed, if there were 
no reward, the very privilege of glorifying God 
were itself a glory. Forif men take a pride 
in the mere fact of speaking eulogies of kings, 
even if there be no other fruit of it; consider 
how glorious it must be, that our Lord is glori- 
fied by us: as again, how great a punishment 
to cause Him to be by our means blasphemed, 
And yet this very being glorified, He wisheth 
to be brought about for our sakes, since He 
doth not need it Himself. For what distance 
dost thou suppose to be between God and 
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man? as great as that between men and 
worms? or as great as between Angels and 
worms? But when I have mentioned a dis- 
tance even thus great, I have not at all ex- 
pressed it: since to express its greatness is 
impossible. Would you, now, wish to have 
a great and marked reputation among worms? 
Surely not. If then thou that lovest glory, 
wouldest not wish for this, how should He 
Who is far removed from this passion, and so 
much farther above us, stand in need of glory 
from. thee? Nevertheless, free from the 
want of it as He is, still He saith that He 


desireth it for thy sake. For if He en- 
dured for thy sake to become a slave, 
why wonder that He upon the same 


ground layeth claim to the other particulars 
also? For He counts nothing unworthy of 
Himself which may be conducive to our salva- 
tion. Since then we aware of this, let us 
shun sin altogether, because by reason of it 
He is blasphemed. For it says, “flee from 
sin, as from the face of a serpent: if thou 
comest too near unto it, it will bite thee” 
(Ecclus. xxi. 2): for it is not it that comes to 
us, but we that desert to it. God has so 
ordered things that the Devil should not 
prevail over us by compulsion (Gr. tyranny) : 
since else none would have stood against his 
might. And on this account He set him a 
distant abode, as a kind of robber and tyrant. 
And unless he find a person unarmed and 
solitary for his assaults, he doth not venture 
to attack him. Except he see us travelling by 
the desert,” he has not the courage to come 
near us. But the desert and place of the 
Devil is nothing else than sin. We then have 
need of the shield of faith, the helmet of sal- 
vation, the sword of the Spirit, not only that 
we may not get evil intreated, but that ever 
should he be minded to leap*® upon us, we 
may cut off his head. Need we have of con- 
tinual prayer that he may be bruised under our 
feet, for he is shameless and full of hardihood, 
and this though he fights from beneath. But 
yet even so he gets the victory: and the rea- 
son is, that we are not earnestly set upon 
being above his blows. For he has not even 
the power to lift himself very high, but ‘he 
trails along upon the ground. And of this the 
serpent is a type. But if God set him in that 
rank from the beginning, much more will He 
now. But if thou dost not know what fighting 


1 Tyrant was the name given to any rebel who set himself 
up for Emperor. ; 

2 See St. Chrys. on Matt. iv.1; Hom, 13 in St. Matt. p. 174 
O. T., and the Catena Aurea on the same place, Oxf. Trans. 
p. 117, etc. Being alone is represented as always exposing us 
to temptation, though it is sometimes done for holy purposes, 
and for greater victory. 

3 Alluding perhaps to the sons of Sceva, and then to Go- 
liath. 
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from beneath may be, I also will try to explain 
to thee the manner of this war. What then 
may this fighting “from beneath” (John viii. 
23) be? It is standing upon the lower things 
of the world to buffet us, such as pleasure and 
riches and all the goods of this life. And for 
this reason, whoever he seeth flying toward 
heaven, first, he will not even be able to leap 
so far. Secondly, even if he should attempt 
he will speedily fall. For he hath no feet ; be 
not afraid: he hath no wings; fear not. He 
trails upon the earth, and the things of the 
earth. Do thou then have naught in common 
with the earth, and thou wilt not need labor 
even. For he hath not any knowledge of open 
fight : but as a serpent he hideth him in the 
thorns, nestling evermore in the “ deceitful- 
ness of riches.” (Matt: XI, 22.)u0Andeue 
thou wert to cut away the thorns, he will 
easily be put to flight, being detected :4 and. 
if thou knowest how to charm him with the 
inspired charms he will straightway be struck. 
For we have, we surely have, spiritual charms, 
even the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ and 
the might of the Cross. This charm will not 
only bring the serpent out of his lurking 
places, and cast him into the fire (Acts. 
XXvill. 5), but even wounds it healeth. But if 
some that have said this Name have not been 
healed, it came of their own little faith, and 
was not owing to any weakness in what they 
said, For some did throng Jesus and press. 
Him (Luke viii. 44, 45), and got no good 
thereftom. But. the woman with an issue, 
without even touching His Body, but merely 
the hem of His garment, stanched a flux of 
blood of so long standing. (So St. Aug. 
Serm., LXII.. iil, 4,..p.. 12450.) 9 Paig 
Name is fearful alike to devils, and to pas- 
sions, and to diseases. In this then let us find 
a pleasure, herewith let us fortify ourselves.. 
It was thus Paul waxed great, and yet he was 
of the like nature with ourselves, so the whole 
choir of the Disciples. But faith had made 
him a perfectly different person, and so much 
did it abound in them, that even their gar- 
ments had great force, (Acts xix, 12.) 
What excuse then shall we deserve, if even the: 
shadows and the garments of those men drave- 
off death (Acts v. 15), but our very prayers 
do not so much as bring the passions down ? 
What is the reason® of it? Our temper is 
widely different. For what nature gives, is as 
much ours as theirs. For he was born and 
brought up just as we are, and dwelt upon the 
earth and breathed the air, as we do. But in 
other points he was far greater and better 





4 Sav. mar. and 5 Mss, 84Aos: Vulg. SecAds a coward. 


®> Compare Bp. Taylor, Worthy Communicant, Sect. iv. 10 
t. XV. p. 480, 
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than we are, in zeal, in faith, and love. Let 
us then imitate him. Let us allow Christ to 
speak through us. He desireth it more than 
we do: and by, reason of this, He prepared 
this instrument, and would not have it remain 
useless and idle, but wisheth to keep it ever 
in hand. Why then dost thou not make’ it 
serviceable for the Maker’s hand, but lettest 
it become unstrung, and makest it relaxed 
through luxury, and unfittest the’ whole harp 
for His use, when thou oughtest to keep the 
members’ of it in full stretch, and well strung, 
and braced with spiritual salt. For if Christ 
see our soul thus attuned, He will send forth 
His sounds even by it. And when this taketh 
place, then shalt thou see Angels leaping for 
joy, (cxpravrac) and Archangels too, and the 
Cherubim. Let us then become worthy of 
His spotless hands. Let us invite Him to 
strike even upon our heart. For He rather 
needeth not any inviting. Only make it 
worthy of that touch, and He will be foremost 
in running unto thee. For if in consideration 
of their attainments not yet reached, He run- 
neth to them (for when Paul was not yet so 
advanced He yet framed that praise for him) 
when He seeth one fully furnished, what is 
there that He will not do? But if Christ 
shall sound forth and the Spirit shall indeed 
light upon us, and we shall be better than the 
heaven, having not the sun and the moon fixed 
in our body, but the Lord of both sun and 
moon and angels dwelling in us and walking 
inus. And this I say, not that we may raise 
the dead, or cleanse the lepers, but that we 
may show forth what is a greater miracle than 
all these—charity. For wheresoever this 
glorious thing shall be there the Son taketh up 
His abode along with the [father, and the 
grace of the Spirit frequenteth. For “ where 
two or three are gathered together in My 
Name,” it says, “there am I in the midst of 
them.” (Matt. xviii. 20.) Now’ this is for 
great affection, and for those that are very 
intimate friends, to have those whom they 
love on either side of them. Who then, he 
means, is so wretched as not to wish to have 
Christ in the midst? We that are at variance 
with one another! And haply some one may 
ridicule me and ask, What is it that you 
mean? Do you not see that we are all within 
the same walls, and under the same enclosure 
of the Church, standing under the same fold 
with unanimity; that no one fighteth, that we 
be under the same shepherd, crying aloud 
in common, listening in common to what is 
being said, sending up our prayers in common, 





1 Or tunes, the word is ambiguous in the original. : 
2 The substance used was probably not salt, but something 
possessing astringent properties, 





—and yet mention fighting and variance? 
Fighting I do mention, and I am not mad nor 
out of my sober mind. For I see what I see, 
and know that we are under the same fold, and 
the same shepherd. Yet for this cause I make 
the greater lamentation, because, though 
there are so many circumstances to draw us 
together, we are at variance. And what sedi- 
tion, it will be said, see you here? Here truly 
I see none. But when we have broken up, 
such an one accuses such another, an- 
other is openly insulting, another grudges, 
another is fraudulent, and_ rapacious, 
and violent, another indulges in unlaw- 
ful love, another frames countless schemes 
of deceit. And if it were possible to open 
your souls, then ye would see all things dis- 
tinctly, and know that I am not mad. Do 
you not see in a camp, that when it is peace, 
men lay down their arms and cross over un- 
armed and undefended into the camp of the 
enemy, but when they are protected with 
arms, and with guards and outposts, the - 
nights are spent in watching, and the fires are 
kept continually burning, this state of things is 
no longer peace but war? Now this is what 
may be seen among us. For we are on our 
guard against one another, and fear one an- 
other and talk each of us into his neighbor’s 
ear. And if we see any one else present, we 
hold our peace, and draw in all we were go- 
ing to say. And this is not like men that feel 
confidence, but like those that are strictly on 
their guard. ‘“‘ But these things we do (some 
one may say,) not to do wrong, but to escape 
having it done us.” Yea, for this I grieve, 
that living as we do among brethren, we need 
be on our guard against having wrong done 
us; and we light up so many fires, and set 
guards and out-posts! The reason is the 
prevalence of falsehood, the prevalence of 
craft, the prevailing secession of charity, and 
war without truce. By this means one may 
find men that feel more confidence in Gentiles 
(Greeks) than in Christians. And yet, how 
ashamed we ought to be of this; how we 
ought to weep and bewail atit! ‘What then, 
some may say, is to become of me? such and 
such an one is of ungainly temper, and 
vexatious.” Where then is your religion 
(Gr. philosophy )? where are the laws of the 
Apostles, which bid us bear one another’s 
burdens? (Gal. vi. 2.) For if you have no 
notion of dealing well by your brother, when 
are you to be able to do so by astranger? If 
you have not learnt how to treat a member of 
your own self, when are you likely to draw to 
you any from without, and to knit him to your- 
self? But how am I to feel? I am vexed ex- 
ceedingly. almost to tears, for I could have 
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sent forth large fountains from mine eyes 
(Jer. ix. 1), as that Prophet says, seeing as I 
do countless enemies upon the plain more 
galling than those he saw. For he said, upon 
seeing the aliens coming against them, “ My 
bowels! Iam pained at my bowels.” (ib. 
iv. 19.) But when I see men arrayed under one 
leader, yet standing against one another, and 
biting and tearing their own members, some for 
money’s sake, and some for glory’s, and others 
quite at random ridiculing and mocking and 
wounding one another in countiess ways, and 
corpses too worse treated than those in war, 
and that it is but the bare name of the 
brethren that is now left, myself feel my ina- 
bility to devise any lament fitting such a 
catastrophe as this! Reverence now, oh 
reverence, this Table whereof we all are 
partakers! (1 Cor. x. 16-18.) Christ, Who 
was slain for us, the Victim that is placed 
thereon! (Heb. xiii. 10.) Robbers when 
they once partake of salt, cease to be robbers 
in regard to those with whom they have par- 
taken thereof; that table changes their dis- 
positions, and men fiercer than wild beasts it 
makes gentler than lambs. But we though 
partakers of such a Table, and sharers of such 
food as that, arm ourselves against one 
another, when we ought to arm against him 
who is carrying on a war against all of us, the 
devil. Yet thisis why we grow weaker and 
he stronger every day. For we do not join to 
form in defence against him, but along with 
him we stand against each other, and use him 
as a commander for such hostile arrays, when 
itis he alone that we ought to be fighting 
with. But now letting him pass, we bend the 
bow against our brethren only. What bows, 
you will say? Those of the tongue and the 
mouth. For it is not javelins and darts only, 
but words too, keener far than darts, that 
inflict wounds. And how shall we be able to 
bring this war to an issue? one will ask. If 
thou perceivest that when thou speakest ill 
of thy brother, thou art casting up mire out 
of thy mouth, if thou preceivest that it is a 
member of Christ that thou art slandering, 
that thou art eating up thine own flesh (Ps. 
Xxvil. 2), that thou art making the judg- 
ment set for thee more bitter (fearful and 
uncorrupt as it is), that the shaft is killing 
not him that is smitten, but thyself that 
shot it forth. But he did you some wrong, 
may be, and injured you? Groan at it, and 
do not rail. Weep, not for the wrong done 
thee, but for his perdition, as thy Master 
also wept at Judas, not because Himself 
was to be crucified, but because he was a 
traitor. Has he insulted thee and abused 
thee? Beseech God for him, that He may 














speedily become appeased toward him. He 
is thy brother, he is a member of thee, the 
the fruit of the same pangs as thyself, he 
has been invited to the same Table. But 
he only makes fresh assaults upon me, it 
may be said. Then is thy reward all the 
greater for this. On this ground then there 
is the best reason for abating one’s anger, 
since it is a mortal wound that he has re- 
ceived, since the devil hath wounded him. 
Do not thou then give a further blow, nor 
cast thyself down together with him. For 
so long as thou standest thou hast the means 
of saving him also. But if thou dash thyself 
down by insulting deeds in return, who is then 
to lift you both up? Will he that is wounded ? 
Nay, for he cannot, now that he is down. 
But wilt thou that art fallen along with him? 
And how shalt thou, that couldest not sup- 
port thine own self, be able to lend a hand 
to another? Stand therefore now nobly, and 
setting thy shield before thee, and draw him, 
now he is dead,.away from the battle by. thy 
long-suffering. Rage hath wounded him, do 
not thou also wound him, but cast out even 
that first shaft. For if we associate with each 
other on such terms, we shall soon all of us 
become healthful. But if we arm ourselves 
against one another, there will be no farther 
need even of the devil to our ruin. For all 
war is an evil, and civil war especially. But 
this is a sorer evil than even a civil one, as 
our mutual rights are greater than those of 
citizenship, yea, than of kindred itself. Of 
old, Abel’s brother slew him and shed the 
blood of his kinsman. But this murder is 
more lawless than that, in that the rights of 
kinsmanship are greater, and the death a sorer 
evil, For he wounded the body, but thou 
hast whetted thy sword against the soul. 
“But thou didst first suffer ill.” Yes, but it 
is not suffering ill, but doing it, that is really 
suffering ill, Now consider; Cain was the 
slayer, Abel was the slain. Who then was the 
dead? He that after death crieth, (for He 
saith, “The voice of thy brother’s blood 
crieth to Me,”) (Gen. iv. ro), or he who 
while he lived was yet trembling and in fear? 
He was, assuredly he was, more an object of 
pity than any dead man. Seest thou how to 
be wronged is better, though a man come even 
to be murdered ? learn that to wrong is worse, 
though a man should be strong enough even 
to kill. He smote and cast down his brother, 
yet the latter was crowned, the former was 
punished. Abel was made away with and 
slain wrongfully, but he even when dead 
accused (comp. John v. 45), and convicted 
and overcame: the other, though alive, was 
speechless, and was ashamed, and was con- 
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victed, and effected the opposite of what he 


intended. For he made away with him be- 
cause he saw him beloved, expecting to cast 
him out of the love also. Yet he did but make 
the love more intense, and God sought him 
more when dead, saying, “ Where is thy brother 
Abel?” (Gen. iv. 9.) For thou hast not 
extinguished the desire towards him by thine 
envy, but hast kindled it up the more. Thou 
hast not lessened his honor by Slaying him, 
but hast made it the more ample. Yet before 
this God had even made him subject to thee, 
whereas since thou hast slain him, even when 
dead, he will take vengeance upon thee. So 
great was my love towards him. Who then 
was the condemned person, the punisher or 
the punished? He that enjoyed so great 
honor from God, or he that was given up to a 
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certain novel and unexpected punishment ? 
Thou didst not fear him (he would say) while 
alive, thou shalt fear him therefore when dead. 
Thou didst not tremble when on the point of 
thrusting with the sword. Thou shalt be 
seized, now the blood is shed, with a continual 
trembling, While alive he was thy servant, 
and thou showedst no forbearance to him. 
For this reason, now he is dead, he hath be- 
come a master thou shalt be afraid of. 
Thinking then upon these things, beloved, let 
us flee from envy, let us extinguish malice, let 
us recompense one another with charity, that 
we may reap the blessings rising from it, both 
in the present life and the life which is to 
come, by the grace and love toward man, etc. 
Amen. 





ELON OX. 


ROM. IV. 23. 


“Now it was not written for his sake alone, that it 
was imputed to him for righteousness; but for us 
also, to whom it shall be imputed, if we believe on 
Him that raised up Jesus our Lord from the dead.” 


AFTER saying many great things of Abra- 
ham, and his faith, and righteousness, and 
honor before God, lest the hearer should say, 
What is this to us, for it is he that was justi- 
fied? he places us close to the Patriarch 
again. So great is the power of spiritual 
words. For of one of the Gentiles, one who 
was recently come near, one who had done 
no work, he not only says that he is in nothing 
inferior to the Jew who believes (i.e. asa 
Jew), but not even to the Patriarch, but 
rather, if one must give utterance to the won- 
drous truth, even much greater. Forso noble 
is our birth, that his faith is but the type 
of ours. And he does not say, If it was reck- 
oned unto him, it is probable it will be also 
to us, that he might not make it matter of 
syllogism. But he speaks in authentic words 
of the divine law, and makes the whole a 
declaration of the Scripture. For why was it 
written, he says, save to make us see that we 
also were justified in this way? For it is the 
same God Whom we have believed, and upon 
the same matters, if it be not in the case of 
the same persons. And after speaking of our 
faith, he also mentions God’s unspeakable 
love towards man, which he ever presents on 
all sides, bringing the Cross before us. And 
this he now makes plain by saying, 





Ver. 25. ““Who was delivered for our 
offences, and was raised again for our justifi- 
cation.” 

See how after mentioning the cause of His 
death, he makes the same cause likewise a 
demonstration of the resurrection. For why, 
he means, was He crucified? Not for any 
sin of His own. And this is plain from the 
Resurrection. For if He were a sinner, how 
should He have risen? But if He rose, it is 
quite plain that He was not a sinner. But! 
if He was not a sinner, how came He to be 
crucified ?—For others,—and if for others, 
then surely he rose again. Now to prevent 
your saying, How, when liable for so great 
sins, came we to be justified? he points out 
One that blotteth out all sins, that both from 
Abraham’s faith, whereby he was justified, 
and from the Saviour’s Passion, whereby we 
were freed from our sins, he might confirm 
what he had said. And after mentioning His 
Death, he speaks also of His Resurrection. 
For the purpose of His dying was not that 
He might hold us liable to punishment and in 
condemnation, but that He might do good 
unto us. For for this cause He both died and 
rose again, that He might make us right- 
eous, 


Chap. v. ver. 1. “Therefore being justi- 











1 If a fresh argument commences here, there is no vicious 
circle. For there was independent proof of each proposition, 
and so, when shown to involve one another, they were mutu- 
ally confirmed. 
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fied by faith, let us'* have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

What does “Let us have peace” mean? 
Some say, ‘‘ Let us not be at variance, through 
a peevish obstinacy for bringing in the Law.” 
But to me he seems to be speaking now of 
our conversation. For after having said 
much on the subject of faith, he had set it 
before righteousness which is by works, to 
prevent any one from supposing what he said 
was a ground for listlessness, he says, “let us 
have peace,” that is, let us sin no more, nor 
go back to our former estate. For this is 
making war with God. And “ how is it pos- 
sible,” saith one, “to sin no more?” How? 
was the former thing possible? For if when 
liable for so many sins we were freed from all 
by Christ, much more shall we be able 
through Him to abide in the estate wherein 
we are. For it is not the same thing to 
receive peace when there had been none, and 
to keep it when it has been given, since to 
acquire surely is harder than to keep. Yet 
nevertheless the more difficult hath been 
made easy, and carried out into effect. That 
which is the easier thing then will be what we 
shall easily succeed in, if we cling to Him 
who hath wrought even the other for us. But 
here it is not the easiness only which he 
seems to me to hint at, but the reasonable- 
ness. For if He reconciled us when we were 
in open war with Him, it is reasonable that 
we should abide in a state of reconciliation,’ 
and give unto Him this reward for that He 
may not seem to have reconciled untoward 
and unfeeling creatures to the Father. 

Ver. 2. “ By Whom also we have access,” 
he says, “ by faith unto this grace. (7 Mss. 
add, unto, etc.) 

If then He hath brought us near to Him- 
self, when we were far off, much more will 
He keep us now that we are near. And let 
me beg you to consider how he everywhere 
sets down these two points; His part, and 





1 So nearly all Mss. here; and there is good authority for 
the reading in the text of the N. T. both from Mss., versions, 
and Fathers. It is accepted by Tregelles: Tischendorf re- 
tains the received text ‘‘ we have.” 

* The text of Chrys. adds confirmation to the strongly 
attested €xwuev (so N A. B. C. D.) as against the reading 
(€xouev) of the T. R. Strong and clear as is the external evi- 
dence here, it is to me very doubtful whether it is not over- 
borne by the internal evidence. There seems to be no appro- 
priateness in an exhortation here. The thought has been 
developed in a didactic form thus far and we should now 
expect a didactic conclusion (odv), Nor should we expect an 
exhortation to have peace with God which would be the nat- 
ural consequence of justification and scarcely the proper object 
of an exhortation. e Wette, Meyer, Godet and Weiss reject 
the better authenticated reading exwpev on these grounds. It 
is difficult to see how Chrys. can think that the Apostle is here 
treating of our ‘‘ Conversation ’’—when he proceeds at once to 
enumerate the new comfort, patience and hope which follow 
from justification.—G. B.S. 

23 Mss. If thou wilt consider how, etc. 

8 Or perhaps ‘‘by the terms of reconciliation,” for so the 
text may be understood. The reading in Savile’s margin, rots 
xata\Aayeiot, seems also to bear the same sense. 





our part. On His part, however, there be 
things varied and numerous and diverse. 
For He died for us, and farther reconciled 
us, and brought us to Himself, and gave us 
grace unspeakable. But we brought faith 
only as our contribution. And so he says,” 
“by faith, unto this grace.” What grace is 
this? tell me. It is the being counted worthy 
of the knowledge of God, the being forced 
from error, the coming to a knowledge of the 
Truth, the obtaining of all the blessings that 
come through Baptism. For the end of His 
bringing us near was that we might receive 
these gifts. For it was not only that we might 
have simple remission of sins, that we were 
reconciled; but that we might receive also 
countless benefits. Nor did He even pause 
at these, but promised others, namely, those 
unutterable blessings that pass understanding 
alike and language. And this is why he has 
set them both down also. For by mentioning 
grace he clearly points at what we have at 
present received, but by saying, “And we 
rejoice in hope of the glory of God,” he un- 
veils the whole of things to come. And he 
had well said, ‘“ wherein also we stand.” For 
this is the nature of God’s grace. It hath no 
end, it knows no bound, but evermore is on 
the advance to, greater things, which in human 
things is not the case. Take an instance of 
what I mean. A person has acquired rule 
and glory and authority, yet he does not stand 
therein continuously, but is speedily cast out 
of it, Or if man take it not from him, death 
comes, and is sure to take it from him. But 
God’s gifts are not of this kind; for neither 
man, nor occasion, nor crisis of affairs, nor 
even the Devil, nor death, can come and cast 
us out of them. But when we are dead we 
then more strictly speaking have possession 
of them, and keep going on enjoying more 
and more, And so if thou feelin doubt about 
those to come; from those now present, and 
what thou hast already received, believe in 
the otheralso. For this is why he says, “ And 
we rejoice (xavydueba) in hope of the glory of 
God,” that you may learn, what kind of soul 
the faithful ought to have. For it is not only 
for what hath been given, but for what is to 
be given, that we ought to be filled with con- 
fidingness, as though it were already given. 
For one “ rejoices’ in what is already given. 
Since then the hope of things to come is even 
as sure and clear as that of what is given, he 
says that in that too we in like manner “ re- 
joice.” For this cause also he called them 
glory. For if it contributeth unto God’s 
glory, come to pass it certainly will, though it 
do not for our sakes, yet for Him it will. 
And why am I saying (he means) that the 
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blessings to come are worthy of being gloried 
in (kavyjoewc) ? Why even the very evils of 
this time present are able to brighten up our 
countenances, and make us find in them even 
our repose. Wherefore also he added, 

Ver. 3. “ And not only so, but we glory in 
tribulations also.” 

Now, consider how great the things to 
come are, when even at things that seem to be 
distressful we can be elated; So great is 
God’s gift, and such a nothing any distasteful- 
ness in them! For in the case of external 
goods, the struggle for them brings trouble 
and pain and irksomeness along with it; and 
it is the crowns and rewards that carry the 
pleasure with them. But in this case it is not 
so, for the wrestlings have to us no less relish 
than the rewards. For since there were sun- 
dry temptations in those days, and the king- 
dom existed in hopes, the terrors were at 
hand, but the good things in expectation, and 
this unnerved the feebler sort, even before the 
crowns he gives them the prize now, by say- 
ing that we should “glory even in tribula- 
tions.” And what he says is not “ you should 
glory,” but we glory, giving them encourage- 
ment in his own person. Next since what he 
had said had an appearance of being strange 
and paradoxical, if a person who is struggling 
in famine, and is in chains and torments, and 
insulted, and abused, ought to glory, he next 
goes on to confirm it. And (what is more), 

_he says they are worthy of being gloried in, 
not only for the sake of those things to come, 
but for the things present in themselves. 
For tribulations are in their own selves a 
goodly thing. How so? It is because they 
anoint us unto patient abiding. Wherefore 
after saying we glory in tribulations, he has 
added the reason, in these words, “ Knowing 
that tribulation worketh patience.” Notice 
again the argumentative spirit of Paul, how he 
gives their argument an opposite turn. For 
since it was tribulations above all that made 
them give up the hopes of things to come, and 
which cast them into despondency, he says that 
these are the very reasons for confidingness, 
and for not desponding about the things to 
come, for “tribulation,” he says, ‘“ worketh 
patience.” 

_ Ver. 4, 5. “And patience experience, and 
experience hope; and hope maketh not 


ashamed.” * 


\ 





* The word rendered ‘‘ patience,’ (vrouovy) means rather 
patient endurance, constancy. It is active rather than 
passive in meaning. Then the endurance which is developed 
under tribulation helps to form a tried, tested character, 
Aox.uy means atested state—approved character. The R. Nv. 
renders ‘‘ probation,”’ which is more nearly correct than ‘‘ ex- 
perience”’(A. V.). We have no word which makes a felicitous 
translation. The meaning is that steadfastness under trials 
develops a tested moral manhood, and this kind of character 
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Tribulations, that is, are so far from con- 
futing these hopes, that they even prove them. 
For before the. things to come are realized, 
there is a very great fruit which tribulation 
hath—patience ; and the making of the man 
that is tried, experienced. And it contributes 
in some degree too to the things to come,? for 
it gives hope a vigor within us, since there is 
nothing that so inclines a man to hope for 
blessings as a good conscience. Now no man 
that has lived an upright life is unconfiding 
about things to come, as of those who have 
been negligent there are many that, feeling the 
burden of a bad conscience, wish there were 
neither judgment nor retribution. What then? 
do our goods lie in hopes? Yes, in hopes— 
but not mere human hopes, which often slip 
away, and put him that hoped to shame; when 
some one, who was expected to patronize 
him, dies, or is altered though he lives. No 
such lot is ours; our hope is sure and unmove- 
able. For He Who hath made the promise 
ever liveth, and we that are to be the enjoyers 
of it, even should we die, shall rise again, and 
there is absolutely nothing which can put us to 
shame, as having been elated at random, and 
to no purpose, upon unsound hopes. Having 
then sufficiently cleared them of all doubtful- 
ness by these words of his, he does not let his 
discourse pause at the time present, but urges 
again the time to come, knowing that there 
were men of weaker character, who looked too 
for present advantages, and were not satisfied © 
with these mentioned. And so he offers a 
proof for them in blessings already given. 
For lest any should say, But what if God be 
unwilling to give them to us? For that He 
can, and that He abideth and liveth, we all 


begets Bons ; it takes away fear for what the future may bring. 


1 We do not see what use patience will be of in a future 
state, cf. Butler’s Azad. parti.c. v. § 4. 

2 That such is the power of conscience even in a heathen is 
plain from Plato, Rep. 1. § 5. Steph. p. 350. e. “For you 
must know, Socrates,’”’ said he, “that when a man is near the 
time when he must expect to die, there comes into his mind a 
fear and anxiety about things that were. never so thought of 
before. For the stories that are told of things in Hades, how 
aman that has done wrong here must satisfy justice for it 
there, which have hitherto been laughed at, come then to per- 

lex his soul with alarms that they may be true. And even of 
pimpettt whether from the infirmity of age, or in that he is in 
a manner already nearer to that state, he sees somewhat more 
of it. However it be, he becomes full of suspicion and alarm ; 
and takes account and considers whether he has at all wronged 
any one, And thena man who finds a number of guilty ac- 
tions in his life is often roused by alarm from his sleep, like 
children, and lives ever in expectation of misery. But one 
who is conscious in himself of no wrong has a pleasing hope 
ever with him, as the kind nurse of his old age, as Pindar too 
says. For beautifully indeed, Socrates, has he expressed this, 
that whoever has passed his life in justice and holiness, 


Sweet Hope, best helpmate of the heart, 
With cheerful tenderness, 
Soothes his declining years. 
She whom we mortals trust 
In many an anxious doubt 
To sway life’s wavering helm. 


Well said indeed! one wonders to think how well,” etc. 
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know: but how do we know, that He is will- 
ing, also, to do it? From the things which 
have been done already. “What things 
done?” The Love which He hath shown for 
us. In doing what ? some may say. In giv- 
ing the Holy Ghost. Wherefore after saying 
“hope maketh not ashamed,” he goes on to 
the proof of this, as follows : 

** Because the love of God is,” he does not 
say ‘‘ given,” but “ shed abroad in our hearts,” 
so showing the profusion of it. That gift 
then, which is the greatest possible, He hath 
given; not heaven and earth and sea, but what 
is more precious than any of these, and hath 
rendered us Angels from being men, yea sons 
of God, and brethren of Christ. But what is 
this gift? The Holy Spirit. Now had He 
not been willing to present us after our labors 
with great crowns, He would never have given 
us such mighty gifts before our labors. But 
now the warmth of His Love is hence made 
apparent, that it is not gradually and little by 
little that He honors us; but He hath shed 
abroad the full fountain of His blessings, and 
this too before our struggles. And so, if thou 
art not exceedingly worthy, despond not, since 
thou hast that Love of thy Judge as a mighty 
pleader for thee. For this is why he himself 
by saying, “hope maketh not ashamed,” has 
ascribed everything not to our well-doings, but 
to God’s love. But after mentioning the gift 
of the Spirit, he again passes to the Cross, 
speaking as follows : 

Ver. 6-8. “For while we were yet without 
strength, Christ in .due time died for the un- 
godly. For scarcely for a righteous man will 
one die: yet ‘pervadenture for a good man 
some would even dare to die.* But God com- 
mendeth His love towards us.” 

Now what he is saying is somewhat of this 
kind. For if for a virtuous man, no one 
would hastily choose to die, consider thy 
Master’s love, when it is not for virtuous men, 
but for sinners and enemies that He is seen to 
have been crucified—which he says too after 
this, ‘‘ In that, if when we were sinners Christ 
died for us,” 

Ver. 9, 10. “ Much more then, being now 
justified by His Blood, we shall be saved from 
wrath through Him. For if, when we were 





* Meyer and Weiss make no distinction between é:caiov 
and aya$ov here. Most have held (I think, rightly) that the 
latter expresses more than the former. It comprehends those 
qualities of benevolence, kindness, etc., which may be consid- 
ered as the peculiar bonds of friendship and would léad to the 

reatest sacrifices. Hofman, Godet and Weiss (following 
isn) take rod ayafov as neuter. J. Miiller supposes it to 
refer to God. The force of the argument is: For an up- 
right man one would hardly be moved to die, but in the case 
of a benefactor to whom one owed much, the motives of love 
and pity might move one strongly enough to lead him to 
summon up the resolution (toAu@) to die, but this would be the 
highest and a very improbable reach of human love. But 
Christ died for his exenzzes, etc.—G. B. S. 











enemies, we were reconciled to God by the 
death of His Son, much more, being recon- 
ciled, we shall be saved by His life.” 

And what he has said looks indeed like tau- 
tology, but it is not to any one who accurately 
attends to it. Consider then. He wishes to 
give them reasons for confidence respecting 
things to come. And first he gives them a 
sense of shame from the righteous man’s de- 
cision, when he says, that he also “ was fully 
persuaded that what God had promised He 
was able also to perform;” and next from the 
grace that was given; then from the tribula- 
tion, as sufficing to lead us into hopes; and 
again from the Spirit, whom we have received. 
Next from death, and from our former vicious- 
ness, he maketh this good. And it seems in- 
deed, as I said, that what he had mentioned 
was one thing, but it is discovered to be two, 
three, and even many more. First, that “ He 
died : ” second, that it was ‘‘ for the ungodly ; ” 
third, that He “reconciled, saved, justified ” 
us, made us immortal, made us sons and heirs. 
It is not from His Death then only, he says, 
that we draw strong assertions, but from the 
gift which was given unto us through His 
Death. And indeed if He had died only for 
such creatures as we be, a proof of the great- 
est love would what He had done be! but 
when He is seen at once dying, and yielding 
us a gift, and that such a gift, and to such 
creatures, what was done casts into shade our 
highest conceptions, and leads the very dullest 
on to faith. For there is no one else that will 
save us, except He Who so loved us when ~ 
we were sinners, as even to give Himself up 
for us. Do you see what a ground this topic 
affords for hope? For before this there were 
two difficulties in the way of our being saved; 
our being sinners, and our salvation requiring 
the Lord’s Death, a thing which was quite in- 
credible before it took place, and required 
exceeding love for it to take place. But 
now since this hath come about, the other 
requisites are easier. For we have become 
friends, and there is no further need of -Death. 
Shall then He who hath so spared his ene- 
mies as not to spare His Son, fail to defend 
them now they are become friends, when He 
hath no longer any need to give up his Son? 
For it is either because a person does not 
wish it, or because though he may wish it per- 
haps,’ yet he is unable to do it, that he does 
not save. Now none of these things can be 
said of God. For that He is willing is plain 
from His having given up His Son.? But that 
He is able also is the very thing He proved 


1 modAadkts, Heind. ad Plat. Phed. 





, - 140, § 12, 

Se Soried from one tes and Brixius’ ae the old read- 
only mean ‘‘ Now none of th i i 

God, considering He hath given up.” se things. carpe aes a 
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likewise, from the very fact of His having 
justified men who were sinners. What is there 
then to prevent us any more from obtaining 
the things to come? Nothing! Then again, 
lest upon hearing of sinners, and enemies, and 
strengthless ones, and ungodly, thou shouldest 
be inclined to feel abashed and blush; hear 
what he says. 

Ver. 11. “ And not only so, but we also 
joy in God through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
by Whom we have now received the atone- 
ment.” 

What meaneth the “not only so?” Not only 
were we saved, he means, but we even glory! 
for this very reason, for which some suppose 
we ought to hide our faces. For, for us who 
lived in so great wickedness to be saved, was 
a very great mark of our being exceedingly 
beloved by Him that saved us. For it was 
not by angels or archangels, but by His Only- 
begotten Son Himself, that He saved us. 
And so the fact of His saving us, and saving 


us too when we were in such plight, and do-- 


ing it by means of His Only-begotten, and 
not merely by His Only-begotten, but by His 
Blood, weaves for us endless crowns to glory 
in. For there is not anything that counts so 
much in the way of glory and confidence, as 
the being treated as friends (¢:Acio#a) by God, 
and finding a Friend (¢Aeiv) in Him that 
loveth (ayarévra) us. This it is that maketh 
the angels glorious, and the principalities and 
powers. This is greater than the Kingdom, 
and so Paul placed it above the Kingdom. 
For this also I count the incorporeal powers 
blessed, because they love Him, and in all 
things obey Him. And on this score the 
Prophet also expressed his admiration at 
them. ‘ Ye that excel in strength, that fulfil 
His Word.” (Ps. ciii. 20.) And hence too 
Isaiah extolleth the Seraphim, setting forth 
their great excellency from their standing 
near that glory, which is a sign of the greatest 
love. 

Let us then emulate the powers above, and 
be desirous not only of standing near the 
throne, but of having Him dwelling in us who 
sitteth upon the Throne. He loved us when 
we hated Him, and also continueth to love us. 
“For He maketh His sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good and sendeth rain on the just 
and on the unjust.” (Matt. v. 45.) As then 
He loveth us, do thou love Him. For He is 
our Friend (gsi yap), And how cometh it, 
some will say, that one who is our Friend 
threateneth hell, and punishment, and ven- 
geance? It is owing to His loving us alone. 
For all He doeth and is busied with, is with 





1 Same word as joy. See v. 2, etc. 








a view to strike out thy wickedness, and to 
refrain with fear, as with a kind of bridle, thy 
inclinableness to the worse side, and by 
blessings and by pains recovering thee from 
thy downward course, and leading thee up to 
Him, and keeping thee from all vice, which is 
worse than hell. But if thou mockest what is 
said, and wouldest rather live continually in 
misery, than be punished for a single day, it 
is no marvel. For this is but a sign of thy 
unformed judgment (aredoic yrouye), drunken- 
ness, and incurable disorder. Since little 
children even when they see the physician 
going to apply burning or the knife, flee and 
leap away screaming and convulsed, and 
choose to have a continual sore eating into their 
body, rather than to endure a temporary pain, 
and so enjoy health afterwards. But those 
who have come to discretion, know that to be 
diseased is worse than submitting to the knife, 
as also to be wicked is worse than to be pun- 
ished. For the one is to be cured and to be 
healthy, the other to ruin one’s constitution 
and to be in continual feebleness. Now that 
health is better than feebleness, surely is plain 
to every one. Thieves then ought to weep 
not when they have their sides pierced 
through, but when they pierce through walls 
and murder. For if the soul be better than 
the body (as it is), when the former is ruined 
there is more reason to groan and lament ; but 
if a man does not feel it, so much the more 
reason to bewail it. For those that love with 
an unchastened love ought to be more pitied 
than those who have a violent fever, and those 
that are drunken, than those that are under- 
going torture. But if these are more painful 
(some may say), how come we to give them 
the preference? Because there are many of 
mankind, who, as the proverb saith, like the 
worse, and they choose these, and pass by 
the better. And this one may see happening 
as well in victuals as in forms of government, 
in emulous aims of life too, and in the enjoy- 
ment of pleasure, and in wives, and in houses, 
and in slaves, and in lands, and in the case of 
all other things. For which is more pleasur- 
able pray, cohabiting with women or with 
males ? with women or with mules? Yet still 
we shall find many that pass over women, and 
cohabit with creatures void of reason, and 
abuse the bodies of males. Yet natural 
pleasures are greater than unnatural ones. 
But still many there are that follow after 
things ridiculous and joyless, and accompanied 
with a penalty, as if pleasurable. Well but to 
them, a man may Say, these things appear so. 
Now this alone is ground enough to make 
them miserable, that they think those things 
to be pleasurable which are not so. Thus 
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they assume punishment to be worse than sin, 
which it is not, but just the contrary. Yet, if 
it were an evil to the sinner, God would not 
have added evils to the evil; for He that 
doeth everything to extinguish evil, would not 
have increased it. Being punished then is no 
evil to the man who has done wrong, but not 
being punished, when in that plight, is evil, 
just as for the infirm not to be cured. | (Plat. 
Gorg. p. 478, sqq.) For there is nothing so 
evil as extravagant desire. And when I say, 
extravagant, I mean that of luxury, and that 
of ill-placed glory, and that of power, and in 
general that of all things which go beyond 
what is necessary. For such is he who lives a 
soft and dissolute life, who seems to be the 
happiest of men, but is the most wretched, as 
superinducing upon his soul harsh and tyran- 
nical sovereigns. For this cause hath God 
made the present a life of labor to us, that 
He may rid us of that slavery, and bring us 
into genuine freedom. For this cause He 
threatened punishment, and made labors a 
part of our portion in life, so muzzling our 
vaunting spirit. In this way the Jews also, 
when they were fettered to the clay and brick 
making, were at once self-governed, and called 
continually upon God. But when they were 
in the enjoyment of freedom, then they mur- 
mured, and provoked the Lord, and pierced 
themselves through with countless evils. 
What then, it may be said, will you say to 
those frequent instances of men being altered 
for the worse by tribulations? Why, that this 
is no effect of tribulation, but of their own 
imbecility. For neither if a man had a weak 
stomach and could not take a bitter medicine 
which would act as a purgative, but was made 
even worse by it, would it be the drug we 
should find fault with, but the weakness of 
the part, as we should therefore here too with 
the yieldingness of temper. For he who is 
altered so by tribulation, is much more likely 
to be affected in this way by laxity. If he 
falls even when splinted, (or tied) (this is what 
affliction is), much more will he when the 
bandage is removed. If when braced up he 
is altered, much more when in a state of 
tumor (yavvoiyevoc) And how am I, one 
may ask, to keep from being so altered by 
tribulation? Why, if thou reflectest that, wish 
it or not, thou wilt have to bear the thing in- 
flicted: but if thou dost it with a thankful 
spirit, thou wilt gain very greatly thereby ; but 
if thou art indignant at it,and ragest! and 
blasphemest, thou wilt not make the calamity 
lighter, but thou wilt render its wave more 
troublous. By feeling then in this way, let us 





1 Several Mss. “art in pain.” 








turn what is necessary into a matter of our 
own choice. What I mean is this—suppose 
one has lost his own son, another all his prop- 
erty: if you reflect that it is not in the nature 
of things for what has taken place to be un- 
done, while it is to gain fruit from the mis- 
fortune, though irremediable, even that of 
bearing the circumstance nobly ; and if instead 
of using blasphemous words, thou wert to 
offer up words of thanksgiving to the Lord, so 
would evils brought upon thee against thy 
will become to thee the good deeds of a free 
choice. Hast thou seen a son taken prema- 
turely away? Say, “the Lord hath given, the 
Lord hath taken away.” Do you see your 
fortune exhausted? Say, “naked came I out 
of my mother’s womb, and naked shall I 
return thither.” (Job. i. 21.) Do you see 
evil men faring well, and just men faring ill 
and undergoing ills without number, and dost 
thou not know where to find the cause? Say, 
‘““T became even as it were a beast before 
Thee. Yet I am ever with Thee.7e( Ra 
Ixxili. 22.) But if thou wilt search out the 
cause, reflect that He has fixed a day in 
which He will judge the world, and so you 
will throw off perplexity, for then every man 
will meet his deserts, even as Lazarus and 
the rich man. Call to mind the Apostles, for 
they too rejoiced at being scourged, at being 
driven about and undergoing numberless suf- 
ferings, because they were “counted worthy 
to suffer shame for His Name’s sake.” (Acts 
v. 41.) And do thou, then, if thou art sick, 
bear it nobly, and own thyself indebted to 
God for it, and thou shalt receive the same 
reward with them. But how, when in feeble- 
ness and pain, art thou to be able to feel grate- 
ful to the Lord? Thou wilt if thou lovest Him 
sincerely, Forif the Three Children who were 
thrown into the furnace, and others who were 
in prisons, and in countless other evils, ceased 
not to give thanks, much more will they who 
are in a state of disease, be able to do this. 
For there is not, assuredly there is not, any- 
thing which vehement desire doth not get the 
better of. But when the desire is even that 
of God, it is higher than anything, and neither 
fire, nor the sword, nor poverty, nor infirmity, 
nor death, nor aught else of the kind appeareth 
dreadful to one who hath gotten this love, but 
scorning them all, he will fly to heaven, and 
will have affections no way inferior to those 
of its inhabitants, seeing nothing else, neither 
heaven, nor earth, nor sea, but gazing only at 
the one Beauty of that glory. And neither 
the vexations of this life present will depress 
him, nor the things which are goodly and 
attended with pleasure elate him or puff him 
up. Let us then love with this love (for there 
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is not anything equal unto it) both for the 
sake of things present and for the sake of 
things to come. Or rather, more than for 
these, for the nature of the love itself. For 
we shall be set free both from the punishments 
of this life and of that which is to come, and 
shall enjoy the kingdom. Yet neither is the 
escape from hell, nor the fruition of the king- 
dom, anything great in comparison of what is 
yet to be said. For greater than all these 
things is it to have Christ our beloved at once 
and our lover. For if when this happens 
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both happen from God, what language 
or what thought is able to set before 
one the blessedness of this soul? There 
is none that can, save the experience 
of it only. That then we may by experience 
come to know what is this spiritual joy, and 
life of blessedness, and untold treasure of 
good things, let us leave everything to cling 
to that love, with a view as well to our own 
joy as to the glory of God. For unto Him 
is the glory and power, with His Only-be- 
gotten, and the Holy Ghost, now, and ever, 


with men it is above all pleasure; when|and unto all ages evermore. Amen. 





POM IEN, aX: 


ROM. 


“* Wherefore as by one man sin entered into the world, 
and death by sin, and so death passed upon 
(di7A0ev 6 Mss. elo. . .) all men, for that all have 


sinned.’’ 


As the best physicians always take great 
pains to discover the source of diseases, and 
go to the very fountain of the mischief, so 
doth the blessed Paul also. Hence after 
having said that we were justified, and having 
shown it from the Patriarch, and from the 
Spirit, and from the dying of Christ (for He 
would not have died unless He intended to 
justify), he next confirms from other sources 
also what he had at such length demonstrated. 
And he confirms his proposition from things 
opposite, that is, from death and sin. How, 
and in what way? He enquires whence 
death came in, and how it prevailed. How 
then did death come in and _ prevail? 
“ Through the sin of one.” But what means, 
“for that all have sinned?” This; he having 
once fallen, even they that had not eaten of 
the tree did from him, all of them, become 
mortal.* 

Ver. 13. “For until the Law sin was in the 
world, but sin is not imputed where there is 
no law.” 

The phrase “till the Law” some think he 





* This whole passage is introduced to show the glory and 
power of Christ’s salvation as able to conquer the power of 
sin and death. The case of Adam’s sin is not introduced for 
its own sake but as a background on which to exhibit the 
greatness of God’s grace. Two erroneous assumptions are 
often made in respect to this passage (r) that Adam’s sin and 
not God’s grace in Christ is the chief theme, and (2) that the 
Apostle intends here to set forth a theory of original sin. 
This verse contains four pans (x) Sin came into the world by 
the agency of one man—Adam, (2) In consequence of sin came 
death. (3) In virtue of the causal relation between sin and 
death, the latter extended itself to all men, for the reason (4) 
that all sinned. The #o7ep shows that this is used as an illus- 
trative parallel to magnify the greatness of grace which is 
mightier than sin (cf. roAA@ maAdov vy. 15-17).—G. B.S. 
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Vikas 
used of the time before the giving of the Law 
—that of Abel, for instance, or of Noah, or of 
Abraham—till Moses was born. What was 
the sin in those days, at this rate? some say 
he means that in Paradise. For hitherto it 
was not done away, (he would say,) but the 
fruit of it was yet in vigor. For it had borne 
that death whereof all partake, which pre- 
vailed and lorded over us. Why then does 
he proceed, “ But sin is not imputed when 
there is no law?” It was by way of objec- 
tion from the Jews, say they who have spoken 
on our side,’ that he laid this position down 
and said, if there be no sin without the Law, 
how came death to consume all those before 
the Law? But to me it seems that the sense 
presently to be given has more to be said for 
it, and suits better with the Apostle’s mean- 
ing. And what sense is this? In saying, 
that “ till the Law sin was in the world,” what 
he seems to me to mean is this, that after the 
Law was given the sin resulting from the 
transgression of it prevailed, and prevailed 
too so long as the Law existed. For sin, he 
says, can have no existence if there be no 


\law.f If then it was this sin, he means, from 


1 oi Ta nuérepa eipyxdtes. The passage is corrupt in Savile: 
most Mss, read dagiv and Aé€yorta, 

+ The apostle does not say that there can be no sin if there 
isnolaw. He says the exact contrary. He elsewhere says 
(iv, 15) that where there isno law there is no ¢ransgression. 
By ‘‘law’”’ here he means positive, statutory commands and 

rohibitions. His meaning here is : God does not reckon 
apmaptia as mapaBacis where there is no explicit commandment, 
But sin was in the world during all this period previous to the 
Mosaic law, as proved by the reign of death. It extended its 
sway and penalty even to those who had not sinned, as Adam 
did, against positive enactment. We know well on what 
principle the apostle justifies his position that there is sin even 
where no written commandment is transgressed. The princi- 

le has been already developed viz.: there is a moral law 
implanted in the human heart (i. 19, 21; ii. 15). To offend 
against this is sin (though not transgression, which implies 
positive law) and induces death as its consequence.—G, B. S. 
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the transgression of the Law that brought 
forth death, how was it that all before the 
Law died? For if it isin sin that death hath 
its origin, but when there is no law, sin is not 
imputed, how came death to prevail? From 
whence it is clear, that it was not this sin, the 
transgression, that is, of the Law, but that of 
Adam’s disobedience, which marred all things. 
Now what is the proof of this? The fact that 
even before the Law all died: for “death 
reigned,” he says, “from Adam to Moses, 
even over them that had not sinned.” 

How did it reign? “ After the similitude 
of Adam’s transgression, who is the figure of 
Him that was to come.” Now this is why 
Adam is a type of Christ. How a type? it 
will be said. Why in that, as the former 
became to those who were sprung from him, 
although they had not eaten of the tree, the 
cause of that death which by his eating was 
introduced; thus also did Christ become to 
those sprung from Him, even though they had 
not wrought righteousness, the Provider * of 
that righteousness which through His Cross2 
He graciously bestowed on us all. For this 
reason, at every turn he keeps to the “one,” 
and is continually bringing it before us, when 
he says, “‘ As by one man sin entered into the 
world ”’—and, “If through the offence of one 
many be dead:” and, “ Not as it was by one 
that sinned, so is the gift;” and, “The judg- 
ment was by one to condemnation:” and 
again, “If by one (or, the one) man’s offence 
death reigned by one;” and “ Therefore as by 
the offence of one.” And again, “ As by one 
man’s disobedience many (or, the many) were 
made sinners.” And so he letteth not go of 
the one, that when the Jew says to thee, How 
came it, that by the well-doing of this one 
Person, Christ, the world was saved? thou 
mightest be able to say to him, How by the 
disobedience of this one person, Adam, came 
it to be condemned? And yet sin and grace 
are not equivalents, death and life are not 
equivalents, the Devil and God are not equiv- 
alents, but there is a boundless space 
between them. When then as well from the 
nature of the thing as from the power of Him 
that transacteth it, and from the very suitable- 
ness thereof (for it suiteth much better with 
God to save than to punish), the preéminence 
and victory is upon this side, what one word 
have you to say for unbelief, tell me? How- 
ever, that what had been done was reasonable, 
he shows in the following words. 

Ver. 15. ‘‘ But not as the offence, so is also 





1 mpdgevos. , 

2 The comparison of the two Trees is very frequent in the 
Fathers; see St. Cyr. Cat. xiii. § 19, p. 152,0.T. Tert. adv. 
Judeos, § 13. 
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the free gift. For if through the offence of 
one many be dead, much more the grace of 
God, and the gift by grace, which.is by one 
man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto the 
many.” 

For what he says is somewhat of this kind. 
If sin had so extensive effects, and the sin of 
one man too; how can grace, and that the 
grace of God, not the Father only, but also. 
the Son, do otherwise than be the more abun- 
dant of the two? For the latter is far the 
more reasonable supposition. For that one 
man should be punished on account of an- 


other does not seem to be much in accord- 


ance with reason. But for one to be saved 
on account of another is at once more suitable 
and more reasonable. If then the former 
took place, much more may the latter. Hence 
he has shown from these grounds the likeli- 
hood and reasonableness of it. For when the 


‘former had been made good, this would then 


be readily admitted. But that it is even 
necessarily so, he makes good from what fol- 
lows. How then does he make it good? 

Ver. 16. “And not as it was by one that 
sinned, so is the gift. For the judgment was 
by one to condemnation, but the free gift is of 
many offences unto justification.” 

And what is this that he is speaking of ? 
It.is that sin had power to bring in death and 
condemnation; but grace did not do away 
that one sin only, but also those that followed 
after in its train. Lest then the words “as” 
and “so” might seem to make the measure of 
the blessings and the evils equal, and that you 
might not think, upon hearing of Adam, that 
it was only that sin which he had brought in 
which was done away with, he says that it was 
from many offences that an indemnity was 
brought about. How is this plain? Because 
after the numberless sins committed after that 
in paradise, the matter issued in justification. 
But where righteousness is, there of necessity 
follows by all means life, and the countless 
blessings, as does death where sin was. For 
righteousness is more than life, since it is 
even the root of life. 
goods then brought in, and that it was not 
that sin only that was taken away, but all the 
test along with it, he points out when he 
says, that “the gift was of many offences 
unto justification.” In which a proof is nec- 
essarily included, that death was also torn up 
by the roots. But since he had said, that the 
second was greater than the first, he is 
obliged to give further grounds again for this 
same thing. For, before, he had said that if 
one man’s sin slew all, much more will the 
grace of One have the power to save. After 
that he shows that it was not that sin only 
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that was done away by the grace, but all the 
rest too, and that it was not that the sins 
were done away only, but that righteousness 
was given. And Christ did not merely do the 
same amount of good that Adam did of harm, 
but far more and greater good. Since then 
he had made such declarations as these, he 
wants again here also further confirmation of 
these. And how does he give this confirma- 
tion? He says, ’ 

Wer. F7. ~ Porsit) bysone ‘man’s offence 
death reigned by one, much more they which 
receive abundance of grace and of the gift 
and (so Field with most Mss.) of righteous- 
ness shall reign in life by one, Jesus Christ.” 

What he says, amounts to this nearly. 
What armed death against the world? The 
one man’s eating from the tree only. If then 
death attained so great power from one 
offence, when it is found that certain received 
a grace and righteousness out of all propor- 
tion to that sin, how shall they still be liable 
to death? And for this cause, he does not 
here say “ grace,” but “superabundance of 
grace.” For it was not as much as we must 
have to do away the sin only, that we received 
of His grace, but even far more. For we 
were at once freed from punishment, and put 
off all iniquity, and were also born again from 
above (John iii. 3) and rose again with the 
old man buried, and were redeemed, justified, 
led up to adoption, sanctified, made brothers 
of the Only-begotten, and joint heirs and of 
one Body with Him, and counted for His 
Flesh, and even as a Body with the Head, so 
were we united unto Him! All these things 
then Paul calls a ‘‘superabundance” of 
grace, showing that what we received was not 
a medicine only to countervail the wound,. but 
even health, and comeliness, and honor, and 
glory and dignities far transcending our nat- 
ural state. And of these each in itself was 
enough to do away with death, but when all 
manifestly run together in one, there is not 
the least vestige of it left, nor can a shadow 
of it be seen, so entirely is it done away. As 
then if any one were to cast a person who 
owed ten mites (43640vc) into prison, and not 
the man himself only, but wife and children 
and servants for his sake; and another were 
to come and not to’ pay down the ten mites 
only, but to give also ten thousand talents of 
gold, and to lead the prisoner into the king’s 
courts, and to the throne of the highest power, 
and were to make him partaker of the highest 
honor and every kind of magnificence, the 
creditor would not be able to remember the 
ten mites; so hath our case been. For Christ 
hath paid down far more than we owe, yea as 

smuch more as the illimitable ocean is than a 














little drop. Do not then, O man, hesitate as 
thou seest so great a store of blessings, nor 
enquire how that mere spark of death and sin 
was done away, when such a sea of gifts was 
brought in upon it, For this is what Paul 
intimated by saying that “they who have 
received the abundance of the grace and 
righteousness shall reign in life.” And as he 
had now clearly demonstrated this, he again 
makes use of his former argument, clenching 
it by taking up the same word afresh, and 
saying that if for that offence all were pun- 
ished, then they may be justified too by 
these means.* And so he says, 

Ver. 18. “Therefore as by the offence of 
one judgment came upon all men to con- 
demnation ; even so by the righteousness of 
One the free gift came upon all men unto 
justification of life.” 

And he insists again upon it, saying, 

Ver. 19. “For as by one man’s disobe- 
dience many were made sinners, so by the 
obedience of One shall many be made right- 
eous. 

What he says seems indeed to involve no 
small question: but if any one attends to it 
diligently, this too will admit of an easy 
solution. What then is the question? It is 
the saying that through the offence of one 
many were made sinners. For the fact that 
when he had sinned and become mortal, 
those who were of him should be so also, is 
nothing unlikely. But how would it follow 
that from his disobedience another would 
become a sinner? For at this rate a man of 
this sort will not even deserve punishment, if, 
that is, it was not from his own self that he 
became a sinner. What then does the word 
“sinners ’ mean here? To me it seeniseto 
mean liable to punishment and condemned to 
death. Now that by Adam’s death we all 
became mortals, he had shown clearly and at 
large. But the question now is, for what pur- 
pose was this done? But this he does not go 
on to add: for it contributed nothing to his 
present object. For it is against a Jew that 
the contest is, who doubted and made scorn 
of the righteousness by One. And for this 
reason after showing that the punishment too 
was brought in by one upon all, the reason 
why this was so he has not added. For he is 
not for superfluities, but keeps merely to what 
is necessary. For this is what the principles 





* Chrys. has well apprehended v. 15-17 as an argument @ 
fortiori, Were are three contrasts between the principles of 
sin and grace to show the superior power of the latter : (1) It is 
a much more reasonable and supposable case that many should 
find life in one man’s act than that many should suffer death in 
consequence of one man’s sin, v. 15. (2) The condemnation 
has in it (so to speak) only the power of one sin ; the gracious 
gift overcomes many trespasses, v. 16. (3) Life in Christ must 
be greater than death in Adam.—G. B. S. 
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of disputation did not oblige him to say any 
more than the Jew; and therefore he leaves it 
unsolved. But if any of you were to enquire 
with a view to learn, we should give this 
answer: That we are so far from taking any 
harm from this death and condemnation}, if 
we be sober-minded, that we are the gainers 
even by having become mortal, first, because 
it is not am immortal body in which we sin; 
secondly, because we get numberless grounds 
for being religious  (@Aooogiac). For to be 
moderate, and to be temperate, and to be 
subdued, and to keep ourselves clear of all 
wickedness, is what death by its presence and 
by its being expected persuades us to. But 
following with these, or rather even before 
these, it hath introduced other greater bless- 
ings besides. For it is from hence that the 
crowns of the martyrs come, and the rewards 
of the Apostles. Thus was Abel justified, 
thus was Abraham, in having slain his son, 
thus was John, who for Christ’s sake was 
taken off, thus were the Three Children, thus 
was Daniel. For if we be so minded, not 
death only, but even the devil himself will be 
unable to hurt us. And besides there is this 
also to be said, that immortality awaits us, 
and after having been chastened a little while, 
we shall enjoy the blessings to come without 
fear, being as if in a sort of school in the 
present life, under instruction by means of 
disease, tribulation, temptations, and poverty, 
and the other apparent evils, with a view to 
our becoming fit for the reception of the 
blessings of the world to come. 

Ver. 20. “ Moreover the Law entered: that 
the offence might abound.” 

Since then he had shown that the world 
was condemned from Adam, but from Christ 
was saved and freed from condemnation, he 
now seasonably enters upon the discussion of 
the Law, here again undermining the high 
notions of it. For it was so far from doing 
any good, he means, or from being any way 
helpful, but the disorder was only increased 
by its having come in. But the particle 
“that” again does not assign the cause, but 
the result. For the purpose of its being given 
was not “in order that” it might abound, for 
it was given to diminish and destroy the 
offence. But it resulted the opposite way, 
not owing to the nature of the Law, but owing 
to the listlessness of those who received it.* 


1 j, e. since we have been redeemed. See on Rom. ix. rz. 

* The Author’s view of (va mAcovacy cannot be exegetically 
justified. Paul teaches that it was the purpose of the dispen- 
sation of law which came in between Adam and Christ to 
make transgression abound (cf. Gal. iii. 9). The meaning is 
not that its purpose in coming in alongside (mapevonAGev) of this 
reign of sin was to increase sin; but to make sin appear as 
such, to exhibit it as transgression and to reveal it in its true 
character to the consciousness of men. Only through the law 
could sin appear as transgression and thus be apprehended by 








But why did he not say the Law was given, 
but “the Law entered by the way?” It was 
to show that the need of it was temporary, 
and not absolute or imperative. And this he 
says also to the Galatians, showing the very 
same thing another way. “For before faith 
came,” he says, “‘we were kept under the 
Law, shut up unto the faith which should 
afterwards be revealed.” And so it was not 
for itself, but for another, that it kept the 
flock. For since the Jews were somewhat 
gross-minded, and enervated, and indifferent 
to the gifts themselves, this was why the Law 
was given, that it might convict them the 
more, and clearly teach them their own condi- 
tion, and by-increasing the accusation might 
the more repress them. But be not thou 
afraid, for it was not that the punishment 
might be greater that this was done, but that 
the grace might be seen to be greater. And 
this is why he proceeds, 

“ But where sin abounded, grace did much 
more abound.” 

He does not sdy did abound, but “did 
much more abound.” For it was not remis- 
sion from punishment only that He gave us, 
but that from sins, and life also. As if any. 
were not merely to free a man with a fever 
from his disease, but to give him also beauty, 
and strength, and rank; or again, were not to 
give one an hungered nourishment only, but 
were to put him in possession of great riches, 
and were to set him in the highest authority, 
And how did sin abound? some will say, 
The Law gave countless commands. Now 
since they transgressed them all, trangression 
became more abundant. Do you see what a 
great difference there is between grace and 
the Law? For the one became an addition 
to the condemnation, but the other, a further 
abundance of gifts. Having then mentioned 
the unspeakable munificence, he again dis- 
cusses the beginning and the root both of 
death and of life. What then is the root of 
death? Itis sin. Wherefore also he saith, 

Ver. 21. “That as sin reigned unto death, 
even so might grace reign through righteous- | 
ness unto eternal life, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

This he says to show that the latter ranks 
as a king, the former, death, as a soldier, 
being marshalled under the latter, and armed 
by it. If then the latter (i.e. sin) armed 
death, it is plain enough that the righteous- 
ness destructive hereof, which by grace was 
introduced, not only disarms- death, but even 
destroys it, and undoes entirely the dominion 


thereof, in that it is the greatest of the two, 
we eee 


men in the clearest manner as contrary to x i i 
brig seh area y to God’s will (cf. iv. 15 
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as being brought in not by man and the 
devil, but by God and grace, and leading our 
life unto a goodlier estate, and to blessings 
unlimited. For of it there will never be any 
end (to give you a view of its superiority from 
this also). For the other cast us out of our 
present life, but grace, when it came, gave us 
not the present life, but the immortal and 
eternal one. But for all these things Christ 
is our voucher. Doubt not then*for thy life 
if thou hast righteousness, for righteousness 
is greater than life as being mother of it. 

Chap. vi. ver. 1. “What then? shall we 
continue in sin, that grace may abound? 
God forbid.” 

He is again turning off to exhortation, yet 
introducing it not directly, lest he should 
seem to many to be irksome and vexing, but 
as if it rose out of the doctrines. For if, even 
so diversifying his address, he was afraid of 
their being offended at what he said, and 
therefore said, “I have written the more 
boldly unto you in some sort,” (Rom. xv. 15) 
much more would he have seemed to them, 
had he not done so, to be too harsh. Since 
then he showed the greatness of the grace by 
the greatness of the sins it healed, and owing 
to this it seemed in the eyes of the unthink- 
ing to be an encouragement to sin (for if the 
reason, they would say, why greater grace 
was shown, was because we had done great 
sins, let us not give over sinning, that grace 
may be more displayed still), now that they 
might not say this or suspect it, see how he 
turns the objection back again. First he 
does it by his deprecation. “God forbid.” 
And this he is in the habit of doing at things 
confessed on all hands to be absurd. And 
then he lays down an irrefragable argument. 
And what is it? 

Ver. 2. ‘ How shall we,” he says, “‘ that are 
dead to sin, live any longer therein?” 

What does “‘ we are dead” mean? Does it 
mean that as for that, and as far as it goes, 
we have all received the sentence! of death? 
or, that we became dead to it by believing 
any being” enlightened. This is what one 
should rather say, since the sequel makes this 
clearly right. But what is becoming dead to 
it? The not obeying it in anything any 
more. For this baptism effected once for 
all, it made us dead to it. But this must of 
our own earnestness thenceforth continually 
be maintained, so that, although sin issue 
countless commands to us, we may never 
again obey it, but abide unmovable as a dead 
man doth. And indeed he elsewhere saith 
that sin itself is dead. But there he sets that 





1 dnépacw ébeEdueba, see the same phrase, Hom. vii. p. 382. 
2 i, e. baptized, St. Cyr. Cat. /ntr. § 1. p. 1, 3 











down as wishing to show that virtue is easy. 
(Rom. vii. 8?) But here, as he earnestly 
desires to rouse the hearer, he puts the death 
on his side. Next, since what was said was 
obscure, he again explains, using what he had 
said also in the way of reproof. 

Ver. 3, 4. “ Know ye not,” he says, “my 
brethren, that so many of us as were baptized 
into Christ were baptized into His death? 
therefore we are buried with Him by baptism 
into death.” 

What does being “baptized into His 
Death” mean? That it is with a view to 
our dying as He did. For Baptism is the 
Cross. What the Cross then, and Burial, is 
to Christ, that Baptism hath been to us, even 
if not in the same respects. For He died 
Himself and was buried in the Flesh, but we 
have done both to sin. Wherefore he does 
not say, planted together in His Death, but in 
the likeness of His Death. For both the one 
and the other is a death, but not of the same 
subject ; since the one is of the Flesh, that of 
Christ; the other of sin, which is our own. 
As then that is real, so is this. But if it be 
real, then ® what is of our part again must be _ 
contributed. And so he proceeds, 

“That as Christ was raised up from the 
dead by the Glory of the Father, even so we 
also should walk in newness of life.” 

Here he hints, along with the duty of a care- 
ful walk, at the subject of the resurrection. In 
what way? Do you believe, he means, that 
Christ died, and that He was raised again? 
Believe then the same of thyself. For this is 
like to the other, since both Cross and Burial 
is thine. For if thou hast shared in Death 
and Burial, much more wilt thou in Resurrec- 
tion and Life. For now the greater is done 
away with, the sin I mean, it is not right to 
doubt any longer about the lesser, the doing 
away of death. 

But this he leaves for the present to the 
conscience of his hearers to reason out, but 
himself, after the resurrection to come had 
been set before us, demands of us another, 
even the new conversation, which is brought: 
about in the present life by a change of 
habits.*| When then the fornicator becomes 
chaste, the covetous man merciful, the harsh 
subdued, even here a resurrection has taken 
place, the prelude to the other. And how is 
it a resurrection? Why, because sin is morti- 
fied, and righteousness hath risen again, and 
the old life hath been made to vanish, and 





3 Or ‘still,” et kai adnbas. 2 

4 St. Gr. Naz. Jamb. xx. 271, p. 228 (in Ed. Ben. xxiv. 272. p. 
508). B. What? have I not the cleansing laver yet? A. You 
have, but mind! B. Mind what? A. Not for your habits, but 
for past transgressions. B. Nay, but for habits! What? A. 
Only if thou be first at work to cleanse them, See Tert. de 
Pen. § 6,7, and the beginning of the next Homily. 
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this new and angelic one is being lived in. 
But when you hear of a new life, look for a 
great alteration, a wide change. But tears 
come into my eyes, and I groan deeply to 
think how great religiousness (g:4osogiav) Paul 
requires of us, and what listlessness we have 
yielded ourselves up to, going back after our 
baptism to the oldness we before had, and 
returning to Egypt, and remembering the 
garlic after the manna. (Num. xi. 5.) For 
ten or twenty days at the very time of our 
Illumination, we undergo a change, but then 
. take up our former doings again. But it is 
not for a set number of days, but for our 
whole life, that Paul requires of us such a 
conversation. But we go back to our former 
vomit, thus after the youth of grace building 
up the old age of sins. For either the love of 
money, or the slavery to desires not con- 
venient, or any other sin whatsoever, useth to 
make the worker thereof old. ‘Now that 
which decayeth and waxeth old is ready to 
vanish away.” (Heb. viii. 13.) For there is 
no body, there surely is none, to be seen as 
palsied by length of time, as a soul is de- 
-cayed and tottering with many sins. Such an 
one gets carried on to the last degree of 
doting, yielding indistinct sounds, like men 
that are very old and crazed, being sur- 
charged with rheum, and great distortion of 
mind, and forgetfulness, and with scales upon 
its eyes, and? disgustful to men, and an easy 
prey to the devil. Such then are the souls of 
sinners; not so those of the righteous, for 
they are youthful and well-favored, and are in 
the very prime of life throughout, ever ready 
for any fight or struggle, But those of 
sinners, if they receive even a small shock, 
straightway fall and are undone. And it was 
this the Prophet made appear, when he said, 
that like as the chaff which the wind scat- 
tereth from the face of the earth (Ps. i. 4), 
thus are they that live in sin whirled to and 
fro, and exposed to every sort of harm. For 
they neither see like a healthy person, nor 
hear with simplicity, they speak not articu- 
lately, but are oppressed with great shortness 
of breath. They have their mouth overflow- 
ing with spittle. And would it were but 
spittle, and nothing offensive! But now they 
send forth words more fetid than any mire, 
and what is worst, they have not power even 
to spit this saliva of words away from them, 
but taking it in their hand with much lewd- 
ness, they smear it on again, so as to be 
coagulating, and hard to perspire through.? 
Perhaps ye are sickened with this description. 


1 Mar, pavetrat, 4 Mss. pavvomevy. — 
2 Svatuéw. ap. Hipp. p. 505. 10, Liddell & Scott, sub. v. or 
to cut through, from dvatenvw. 











Ought ye not then to be more so at the 
reality? For if these things when happening 
in the body are disgustful, much more when 
in the soul. -Such was that son who wasted 
out all his share, and was reduced to the 
greatest wretchedness, and was in a feebler 
state than any imbecile or disordered person. 
But when he was willing, he became suddenly 
young by his decision alone and his change. 
For as soon as he had said, “I will return to 
my Father,” this one word conveyed to him 
all blessings ; or rather not the bare word, 
but the deed which he added to the word. 
For he did not say, ‘‘ Let me go back,” and 
then stay there; but said, Let me go back, 
and went back, and returned the whole of 
that way. Thus let us also do; and even if 
we have gotten carried beyond the boundary, 
let us go up to our Father’s house, and not 
stay lingering over the length of the journey. 


For if we be willing, the way back again is’ 


easy and very speedy. Only let us leave the 
strange and foreign land ; for this is what sin 
is, drawing us far away from our Father’s 
house ; let us leave her then, that we may 
speedily return to the house of our Father. 
For our Father hath a natural yearning 
towards us, and will honor us if we be 
changed, no less than those that are unat- 
tainted, if we change, but even more, just as 
the father showed that son the greater honor. 
For he had greater pleasure himself at receiv- 
ing back his son. And how am I to go back 
again ? one may say, Do but put a beginning 
upon the business, and the whole is done. 
Stay from vice, and go no farther into it, and 
thou hast laid hold of the whole already. For 
as in the case of the sick, being no worse may 
be a beginning of getting better, so is the 
case with vice also. Go no further, and then 
your deeds of wickedness will have an end. 
And if you do so for two days, you will keep 
off on the third day more easily; and after 
three days you will add ten, then twenty, then 
an hundred, then your whole life. (Cf. Hom. 
xvil. on St. Matt. p. 267, O. T.) For the 
further thou goest on, the easier wilt thou see 
the way to be, and thou wilt stand on the 
summit itself, and wilt at once enjoy many 
goods. For so it was when the prodigal 
came back, there were flutes, and harps, and 
dancings, and feasts, and assemblings: and 
he who might have called his son to account 
for his ill-timed extravagance, and flight to 
such a distance, did nothing of the sort, but 
looked upon him as unattainted, and could 
not find it in him even to use the language cf 
reproach, or rather, even to mention barely to 
him the former things, but threw himself upon 
him, and kissed him, and killed the calf, and 
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put a robe upon him, and placed on him 
abundant honors. Let us then, as we have 
such examples before us, be of good cheer 
and keep from despair. For He is not so 
well pleased with being called Master, as 
Father, nor with having a slave as with hav- 
ing ason. And this is what He liketh rather 
than that. This then is why He did all that 
He has done; and “spared not even His 
Only-begotten Son” (Rom. viii. 32), that we 
might receive the adoption of sons, that we 
might love Him, not as a Master only, but as 
a Father. And if He obtained this of us, 
He taketh delight therein as one that has 
glory given him, and proclaimeth it to all, 
though He needeth nothing of ours. This is 
what, in Abraham’s case for instance, He 
everywhere does, using these words, “I am 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” 
And yet it was they of His household who 
should have found an honor in this; but now 
it is the Lord evidently who does this; for 
this is why He says to Peter, ‘ Lovest thou 
Me more than these?” (John xxi. 17) to 
show that He seeketh nothing so much as 
this from us. For this too He bade Abraham 
offer his son to Him, that He might make it 
known to all that He was greatly beloved? by 
the patriarch. Now this desire to be loved 
exceedingly comes from loving exceedingly. 
For this cause too He said to the Apostles, 
“He that loveth father or mother more than 
Me, is not worthy of Me.” (Matt. x. 37.) For 
this cause He bids us esteem that even which 
is in the most close connection with us, our 
soul (or, life, v. 39, and John xii. 25), as 
second to the love of him, since He wisheth 
to be beloved by us with exceeding entire- 
ness. For we too, if we have no strong feel- 
ings about a person, have no strong desire for 
his friendship either, though he be great and 
noble ; whereas when we love any one warmly 
and really, though the person loved be of low 
rank and humble, yet we esteem love from 
him as a very great honor. And for this 
reason He Himself also called it glory not to 
be loved by us only, but even to suffer those 
shameful things in our behalf. (ib. 23.) 
However, those things were a glory owing to 
love only. But whatever we suffer for Him, 
it is not for love alone; but even for the sake 
of the greatness and dignity of Him we long 
for, that it would with good reason both be 
called glory, and be so indeed. Let us then 
incur dangers for Him as if running for the 
greatest crowns, and let us esteem neither 
poverty, nor disease, nor affront, nor calumny, 
nor death itself, to be heavy and burdensome, 





1 This passage is one among many which show how the 
fides formata was that which the Fathers contemplated. 





when it is for Him that we suffer these things. 
For if we be right-minded, we are the great- 
est possible gainers by these things, as neither 
from the contrary to these shall we if not 
right-minded gain any advantage. But con- 
sider; does any one affront thee and war 
against thee? Doth he not thereby set thee 
upon thy guard, and give thee an opportunity 
of growing like unto God? For if thou lovest 
him that plots against thee, thou wilt be like 
Him that “ maketh His Sun to rise upon the 
evil and good.” (Matt. v. 45.) Does another 
take thy money away? If thou bearest it 
nobly, thou shalt receive the same reward 
as they who have-spent all they have upon the 
poor. For it says, “Ye took joyfully the 
spoiling of your goods, knowing that ye have 
in heaven a better and an enduring sub- 
stance.” (Heb. x. 34.) Has any one reviled 
thee and abused thee, whether truly or falsely, 
he weaves for thee a very great crown if thou 
bearest meekly his contumely; since he too, 
who calumniates, provides for us an abundant 
reward. For “rejoice,” it says, ‘‘and be ex- 
ceeding glad, when men say all manner of 
evil against you falsely, because great is your 
reward in Heaven.” (Matt. v. 12, 11.) And 
he too that speaketh truth against us is of the 
greatest service, if we do but bear meekly 
what is said. For the Pharisee spake evil of 
the Publican, and with truth, still instead of a 
Publican he made him a righteous man, 
(Luke xviii. 11.) And what need to go into 
particular instances. For any one that will 
go to the conflicts of Job may learn all these 
points accurately. And this is why Paul said, 
“God for us, who against us?” (Rom, viii. 
31.) As then by being earnest, we gain even 
from things that vex us, so by being listless, 
we do not even improve from things that 
favor us. For what did Judas profit, tell me, 
by being with Christ? or what profit was the 
Law to the Jew? or Paradise to Adam? or 
what did Moses profit those in the wilderness? 
And so we should leave all, and look to one 
point only, how we may husband aright our 
own resources. And if we do this, not even 
the devil himself will ever get the better of 
us, but will make our profiting the greater, by 
putting us upon being watchful. Now in this 
way itis that Paul rouses the Ephesians, by 
describing his fierceness. Yet we sleep and 
snore, though we have to do with so crafty an 
enemy. And if we were aware of a serpent” 
nestling by our bed, we should make much 
ado to kill him. But when the devil nestleth 
in our souls, we fancy that we take no harm, 
but lie at our ease; and the reason is, that 





2 See Macarius on the Keeping of the Heart, c. 1. translated 
in Penn’s /uzstitutes of Christian Perfection, Pp. 2. 
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we see him not with the eyes of our body. 
And yet this is why we should rouse us the 
more and be sober. For against an enemy 
whom one can perceive, one may easily be on 
guard ; but one that cannot be seen, if we be 
not continually in arms, we shall not easily 
escape. And the more so, because he hath no 
notion of open combat (for he would surely 
be soon defeated), but often under the ap- 
pearance of friendship he insinuates the 
venom of his cruel malice. In this way it 
was that he suborned Job’s wife, by putting 
on the mask of natural affectionateness, to 
give that wretchless advice. And so when 
conversing with Adam, he puts on the air of 
one concerned and watching over his inter- 
ests, and saith, that “your eyes shall be 
opened in the day that ye eat of the tree.” 
(Gen. iii. 5.) Thus Jephtha too he persuaded, 





under the pretext of religion, to slay his 
daughter, and to offer the sacrifice the Law 
forbade. Do you see what his wiles are, 
what his varying warfare? Be then on thy 
guard, and arm thyself at all points with the 
weapons of the Spirit, get exactly acquainted 
with his plans, that thou mayest both keep. 
from being caught, and easily catch him. 
For it was thus that Paul got the better of 
him, by getting exactly acquainted with these. 
And so he says, “for we are not ignorant of 
his devices.” (2 Cor, il. 11.) Let us then 
also be earnest in learning and avoiding his 
stratagems, that after obtaining a victory over 
him, we may, whether in this present life or in 
that which is to come, be proclaimed con- 
querors, and obtain those unalloyed blessings, 
by the grace and love toward man, etc. 


PION Tok. 


ROM. 


“For if we have been planted together* in the like- 
ness of His death, we shall be also in the likeness 
of His resurrection.” 


Wuat I had before occasion to remark, 
that I mention here too, that he continually 
digresseth into exhortation, without making 
any twofold division as he does in the other 
Epistles, and setting apart the former portion 
for doctrines, and the latter for the care of 
moral instruction. Here then he does not do 
so, but blends the latter with the subject 
throughout, so as to gain it an easy admission. 
Here then he says there are two mortifyings, 
and two deaths, and that one is done by 
Christ in Baptism, and the other it is our duty 
to effect by earnestness afterwards. For that 
our former sins were buried, came of His 
gift. But the remaining dead to sin after 
baptism must be the work of our own earn- 
estness, however much we find God here also 
giving us large help. For this is not the only 
thing Baptism has the power to do, to oblit- 
erate our former transgressions; for it also 
secures against subsequent ones, As then in 
the case of the former, thy contribution was 
faith that they might be obliterated, so also 
in those subsequent to this, show thou forth 
the change in thine aims, that thou mayest 
not defile thyself again. For it is this and 
the like that he is counselling thee when he 





* Better: ‘‘ United with him by the likeness’’ or ‘‘ united 
with the likeness.” See, note *, p. 409.—G. 


Vida 5s 

says, “for if we have been planted together 
in the likeness of His Death, we shall be also 
in the likeness of His Resurrection.” Do 
you observe, how he rouses the hearer by 
leading him straightway up to his Master, 
and taking great pains to show the strong 
likeness? This is why he does. not say “in 
death,” lest you should gainsay it, but, “in 
the likeness of His Death.” For our essence 
itself hath not died, but the man of sins, that 
is, wickedness. And he does not say, “ for 
if we have been” partakers of “the likeness 
of His Death;” but what? “If we have 
been planted together,” so, by the mention of 
planting, giving a hint of the fruit resulting to 
us from it. For as His Body, by being buried 
in the earth, brovght forth as the fruit of it 
the salvation of the world; thus ours also, 
being buried in baptism, bore as fruit right- 
eousness, sanctification, adoption, countless 
blessings. And it will bear also hereafter the 
gift of the resurrection, Since then we were 
buried in water, He in earth, and we in 
regard to sin, He in regard to His Body, this 
is why he did not say, “we were planted to- 
gether in His Death,” but “in the likeness of 
His Death.” For both the one and the other 
is death, but not that of the same subject. 
If then he says, “ we have been planted to- 
gether in His Death,! we shall be in that 





1 The construction here is harsh, and seems to require “ im 
the likeness of.” 
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of His Resurrection,’ speaking here of the 
Resurrection which (Gr. be of His Resurrec- 
tion) is to come. For since when he was 
upon the subject of the Death before, and 
said, ‘‘ Know ye not, brethren, that so many 
of us as were baptized into Christ were bap- 
tized into His Death?” he had not made any 
clear statement about the Resurrection, but 
only about the way of life after baptism, bid- 
ding men walk in newness of life; therefore 
he here resumes the same subject, and pro- 
ceeds to foretell to us clearly that Resurrec- 
tion. And that you may know that he is not 
speaking of that resulting from baptism, but 
about the other, after saying, “for if we were 
planted together in the likeness of His 
Death,” he does not say that we shall be in 
the likeness of His Resurrection,? but we 
shall belong to the Resurrection.* For to 
prevent thy saying, and how, if we did not die 
as He died, are we to rise as He rose? when 
he mentioned the Death, he did not ‘say, 
‘planted together in the Death,” but, ‘in the 
likeness of His Death.” But when he men- 
tioned the Resurrection, he did not say, “in 
the likeness of the Resurrection,” but we 
shall be “of the Resurrection” itself. And 
he does not say, We have been made, but we 
shall be, by this word again plainly meaning 
that Resurrection which has not yet taken 
place, but will hereafter. Then with a view 
to give credibility to what he says, he points 
out another Resurrection which is brought 
about here before that one, that from that 
which is present thou mayest believe also that 
which is to come. For after saying, “we 
shall be planted together in the Resurrec- 
tion,” he adds, 

Ver. 6. “Knowing this, that our old man 
is crucified with Him, that the body of sin 
might be destroyed.” 

So putting together both the cause and the 





1 The word likeness in our version is in italics as an addi- 
tion, and unless it is understood, the construction is scarcely 
grammatical; but this interpretation favors the reading ques- 
tioned in the last note. Perhaps also St. Chrysostom may 
have taken the words thus, ‘‘If we have been in likeness 
planted together with His Death,’’ which would be a parallel 
construction. 

* The word ovudevtoe should be rendered ‘‘ united with” 
(as in R_V.)—literally ‘* grown together,” from ovy—dvw, not 
‘planted together” (A. V.) as if from ovv—gevtevw. The 
Dat. TO omotwuart may be taken as instrumental after ovp. 
yeyov. (R. V., Weiss), or (I think better), after vv in composi- 
tion (Thayer’s Lex., Meyer), because there is no indirect ob- 
ject‘expressed and on the former view one must be supplied (as 
avT®, or xptoTd). We must supply in the apodosis, avudevror 
TO Onordmatr, The opnotwua here means that which corre- 
sponds to the death and resurrection of Christ, i. e. our moral 
death to sin and resurrection to a holy life (vid. vv. 2, 4), or 
(dropping the figure) the cessation of the old life and the be- 
ginning of the new. If the former occurs, the latter also must 
take place and thus the objection that if sin makes grace 
abound we should continue in sin, contradicts the very idea of 
the Christian life which is that of freedom from sin and con- 
tinuance in holiness. The interp. of Chrys. is somewhat con- 


fused, apparently by not clearly apprehending the fact that 


Paul is Beating wit an axalogy to the death and resurrection 
of Christ.—G. B. S. 











demonstration of the Resurrection which is to 
come, And he does not say is crucified, but 
is crucified with Him, so bringing baptism 
near to the Cross... And on this score also it 
was that he said above, “We have been 
planted together in the likeness of His Death 
that the body of sin might be destroyed,” not 
giving that name to this body of ours, but to 
alliniquity. For as he calls the whole sum of 
wickedness the old man, thus again the 
wickedness which is made up of the different 
parts of iniquity he calls the body of that 
man. And that what I am saying is not mere 
guesswork, hearken to Paul’s own interpreta- 
tion of this very thing in what comes next. 
For after saying, “that the body of sin might 
be destroyed,” he adds, “that henceforth we 
should not serve sin.”’f For the way in 
which I would have it dead is not so that ye 
should be destroyed and die, but so that ye 
sin not. And as he goes on he makes this 
still clearer. 

Ver. 7. “ For he that is dead,” he says, “is 
freed (Gr. justified) from sin.” 

This he says of every man, that as he that 
is dead is henceforth freed from sinning, 
lying as a dead body, so must? he that has 
come up from baptism, since he has died 
there once for all, remain ever dead to sin. 
If then thou hast died in baptism, remain 
dead, for any one that dies can sin no more; 
but if thou sinnest, thou marrest God’s gift. 
After requiring of us then heroism (Gr. phi- 
losophy) of this degree, he presently brings in 
the crown also, in these words. 

Ver. 8. “ Now if we be dead with Christ.” 

And indeed even before the crown, this is. 
in itself the greater crown, the partaking with 
our Master. But he says, I give even 


another reward. Of what kind is it? Itis 
life eternal. For “we believe,” he ‘says, 
“that we shall also live with Him.” And 


whence is this clear ? 

Ver. 9. “That Christ being raised from the 
dead, dieth no more.” 

And notice again his undauntedness,’? and 
how he makes the thing good from opposite 
grounds. Since then it was likely that some 
would feel perplexed at the Cross and the 





+ Verse 6 urges the same shougne under the specific figure of 
the crucifixion of the body. The use of this figure almost 
necessitates the use of the word Jody to carry it out, As the 
one is figurative, so is the other. By cpa rhs auaptias is not 
meant ‘‘the body which is sin—or sinful,’’ but the body 
which is under the sway of sin. Inthe moral process of the 
new life the body so far ‘as ruled by sin—as being the seat of 
evil passions and desires—is destroyed zx this character. 
Paul could hardly have employed this figure had he not re- 
pars ee body as the special manifestation-point of sin, 

2 The necessity spoken of is clearly, from the context, that 
of obligation. 

3 gidoverkiay, his determination to take the highest ground, 
and give up no single point. 
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Death, he shows that this very thing is a 
ground for feeling confident henceforward. | 

For suppose not, he says, because He once 
died, that He is mortal, for this is the very 
reason of His being immortal. For His 
death hath been the death of death, and be- 
cause He did die, He therefore doth not die. 
For even that death 

Ver. 10. “He died unto sin.” 

“What does “unto sin” * mean? It means 
that He was not subject even to that one, but 
for our sin, that He might destroy it, and cut 
away its sinews and all its power, therefore 
He died. Do you see how he affrighteth 
them? Forif He does not die again, then 
there is no second laver, then do thou keep 
from all inclinableness to sin. For all this 
he says to make a stand against the “let us 
do evil that good may come. Let us remain 
in sin that grace may abound.” To take 
away this conception then, root and branch, 
it is, that he sets down all this. But in that 
“He liveth, He liveth unto God,” he says,— 
that is, unchangeably, so that death hath no 
more any dominion over Him. For if it was 
mot through any liability to it that He died 
the former death, save only for the sin of 
others, much less will He die again now that 
He hath done that sin away. And this he 
says in the Epistle to the Hebrews also, 
** But now once,” he says, “in the end of the 
world hath He appeared to put away sin by the 
Sacrifice of Himself. And as it is appointed 
unto men once to die, and after that the 
judgment; so Christ was once offered to bear 
the sins of many, and unto them that look for 
Him shall He appear the second time without 
sin unto salvation.” (Heb. ix. 26-28.) 
And he both points out the power of the 
life that is according to God, and also the 
strength of sin. For with regard to the 
life according to God, he showeth that 
Christ shall die no more. With regard 
to sin, that if it brought about the 
‘death even of the Sinless, how can it do 
otherwise than be the ruin of those that are 
subject to it? And then as he had dis- 
coursed about His life; that none might say, 
What hath that which you have been saying 
to do with us? he adds, 

Ver. 11. “Likewise reckon ye also your- 
selves to be dead indeed unto sin, but alive 
unto God.” 

He well says, “ reckon,” because there is no 
setting that, which he is speaking of, before 
the eyes as yet. And what are we to reckon? 
one may ask. That we “are dead unto sin, 
but alive unto God. In Jesus Christ our 





1 Or “ by sin.” 


Lord.” For he that so liveth will lay hold of 
every virtue, as having Jesus Himself for his 
ally. For that is what, “in Christ,” means, 
for if He raised them when dead, much more 
when alive will He be able to keep them 
so. 

Ver. 12. “Let not sin therefore reign in 
your mortal body, that ye should obey it in 
the lusts thereof.” 

He does not say, let not the flesh live or 
act, but, “let not sin reign,” ? for He came 
not to destroy our nature, but to set our free 
choice aright. Then to show that it is not 
through any force or necessity that we are 
held down by iniquity, but willingly, he does 
not say, let it not tyrannize, a word that 
would imply a necessity, but let it not reign. 
For it is absurd for those who are being con- 
ducted to the kingdom of heaven to have sin 
empress over them, and for those who are 
called to reign with Christ to choose to be the 
captives of sin, as though one should hurl 
the diadem from off his head, and choose to 
be the slave of a frantic woman, who came 
begging, and was clothed in rags. Next 
since it was a heavy task to get the upper 
hand of sin, see how he shows it to be even 
easy, and how he allays the labor by saying, 
‘“‘in your mortal body.” For this shows that 
the struggles were but for a time, and would 
soon bring themselves to a close. At the 
same time he reminds us of our former evil 
plight, and of the root of death, as it 
was from this that, contrary even to its be- 
ginning, it became mortal. Yet it is pos- 
sible even for one with a mortal body not to 
sin. Do you see the abundancy of Christ’s 
grace? For Adam, though as yet he had not 
a mortal body, fell. But thou, who hast re- 
ceived one even subject to death, canst be 
crowned. How then, is it that “sin reigns?” 
he says. It is not from any power of its own, 
but from thy listlessness. Wherefore after 
saying, “let it not reign,” he also points out 
the mode of this reigning, by going on to say 
“that ye should obey it in the lusts thereof.” 
For it is not honor to concede to it (i. e. to the 
body) all things at will, nay, itis slavery in 
the extreme, and the height of dishonor; for 
when it doth what it listeth, then is it bereft of 
all’ liberties; but when it is put under re- 
straints, then it best keeps its own proper 
rank, 

Ver. 13. “ Neither yield ye your members 
as instruments of unrighteousness unto sin 
- . .. but as instruments of righteousness.” 

The body then is indifferent between vice 


ee eee 


2 In all this there is a design to obviate Manichzean notions 
concerning matter, and the opinion resulting from them, that 
we must be content to live in sin as unavoidable, 
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and virtue, as also instruments (or arms) are. 
But either effect is wrought by him that useth 
it. As if a soldier fighting in his country’s 
behalf, and a robber who was arming against 
the inhabitants, had the same weapons for 
defence. For the fault is not laid to the suit 
of armor, but to those that use it to an ill 
end. And this one may say of the flesh too, 
which becomes this or that owing to the 
mind’s decision, not owing to its 6wn nature. 
For if it be curious after the beauty of 
another, the eye becomes an instrument of 
iniquity, not through any agency of its own 
(for what is of the eye, is but seeing, not see- 
“ing amiss), but through the fault of the 
thought which commands it. But if you 
bridle it, it becomes an instrument of right- 
eousness. Thus with the tongue, thus with the 
hands, thus with all the other members. And 
he well calls sin unrighteousness. For by 
sinning aman deals unrighteously either by 
himself or by his neighbor, or rather by him- 
self more than by his neighbor. Having 
then led us away from wickedness, he leads 
us to virtue, in these words: 

“ But yield yourselves unto God, as those 
that are alive from the dead.” 

See how by his bare words he exhorts 
them, on that side naming “sin” and on this 
“God.” For by showing what a difference 
there is between the rulers, he casts out of all 
excuse the soldier that leaveth God, and 
desireth to serve under the dominion of sin. 
But it is not only in this way, but also by the 
sequel, that he establishes this; by saying, 
“as alive from the dead.” For by these he 
shows the wretchedness of the other, and the 
greatness of God’s gift. For consider, he 
says, what you were, and what you have been 
made. What then were ye? Dead, and 
ruined by a destruction which could not from 
any quarter be repaired. For neither was 
there any one who had the power to assist 
you. And what have ye been made out of 
those dead ones? Alive with immortal life. 
And by whom? By the all-powerful God. 
Ye ought therefore to marshal yourselves 
under Him with as much cheerful readiness, 
as men would who had been made alive from 
being dead. 

“And your members as 
righteousness.” 

. Hence, the body is not evil, since it may 
be made an arm! of righteousness. But by 
calling it an arm, he makes it clear that there 
is a hard warfare at hand for us. And for 
this reason we need strong armor, and also 
a noble spirit, and one acquainted too with 


instruments of 





1 $rAa is most usualiy arms, secondarily any instruments. 














the ways of this warfare; and above all we 
need a commander. ‘The Commander how- 
ever is standing by, ever ready to help us, 
and abiding unconquerable, and has _fur- 
nished us with strong arms likewise. Farther, 
we have need of a purpose of mind to handle 
them as should be, so that we may both obey 
our Commander, and take the field for our 
country. Having then given us this vigorous 
exhortation, and reminded us of arms, and 
battle, and wars, see how he encourages the 
soldier again and cherishes? his ready spirit. 

Ver. 14. “For sin shall no more have 
dominion over you; for ye are not under the 
Law, but under grace.” 

If then sin hath no more dominion over us, 
why does he lay so great a charge upon them 
as he does in the words, “ Let not sin reign 
in your mortal body,” and, “ yield not ye your 
members as instruments of unrighteousness 
unto sin?”’? What does that here said mean 
then? He is sowing a kind of seed in this state- 
ment, which he means to develop afterwards, 
and to cultivate in a powerful argument. 
What then isthis statement? It is this; that 
our body, before Christ’s coming, was an easy 
prey to the assaults of sin. For after death a 
great swarm of passionsentered also. And for 
this cause it was not lightsome for running the 
race of virtue. For there was no Spirit pres- 
ent to assist, nor any baptism of power to 
mortify. (John vii. 39.) But as some horse 
(Plato Phedr. § 74) that answereth not the 
rein, it ran indeed, but made frequent slips, 
the Law meanwhile announcing what was to 
be done and what not, yet not conveying into 
those in the race anything over and above 
exhortation by means of words. But when 
Christ had come, the effort became afterwards 
more easy, and therefore we had a more dis- 
tant goal (ueiova Td oKdupara) Set us, in that the 
assistance we had given us was greater. 
Wherefore also Christ saith, ‘‘ Except your 
righteousness shall exceed the righteousness 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no 
case enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. 
(Matt. v. 20.) But this he says more clearly 
in the sequel. But at present he alludes here 
briefly to it, to show that unless we stoop 
down very low to it, sin will not get the better 
of us. For it is not the Law only that 
exhorteth us, but grace too which also remitted 
our former sins, and secures us against future 
ones. For it promised them crowns after 
toils, but this (i. e. grace) crowned them first, 
and than led them to the contest. Now it 
seems to me that he is not signifying here the 





2 adeider. anoints. Hannibal, before his victory on the 
Trebia, sent oil round to his battalions to refresh their limbs. 
Tenibus ante tentoria factis, oleogue per mtanipulos, ut miol- 
lirent artus, mtisso, et ctbo per otium capto, etc. Liv. xxi. 55. 
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whole life of a believer, but instituting a com- 
parison between the Baptism and the Law. 
And this he says in another passage also; 
“The letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life.” 
(2 Cor. iii. 6.) For the Law convinceth of 
transgression, but grace undoes transgression. 
As then the former by convincing establisheth 
sin so the latter by forgiving suffereth us not 
to be under sin. And so thou art in two 
ways set free from this thraldom; both in thy 
not being under the Law, and in thy enjoying 
grace. After then he had by these words 
given the hearer a breathing time, he again 
furnishes him a safeguard, by introducing an 
exhortation in reply to an objection, and by 
saying as follows. 

Ver. 15. “What then? shall we sin, because 
we are not under the Law, but under grace? 
God forbid.” 

-So he first adopted a form of adjuration, 
because it was an absurb thing he had named. 
And then he makes his discourse pass on to 
exhortation, and shows the great facility of 
the struggle, in the following words. * 

Ver. 16. “ Know ye not, that to whom ye 
yield yourselves servants to obey, his servants 
ye are to whom ye obey; whether of sin unto 
death, or of obedience unto righteousness ? 

I do not, he would say, mention hell as yet, 
nor that great (Ms. Bodl. long) punishment, 
but the shame it is in this world, when ye 
become slaves, and slaves of your own accord 
too, and sin’s slaves, and when the wages are 
such as a second death. For if before bap- 
tism, it wrought death of the body, and the 
wound required so great attendance, that the 
Lord of all came down to die, and so puta 
stop to the evil; if after so great a gift, and 
so great liberty, it seize thee again, while thou 
bendest down under it willingly, what is there 
that it may not do? Do not then run into 
such a pit, or willingly give thyself up. For 
in the case of wars, soldiers are often given up 
even against their will. But in this case, unless 
thou desertest of thyself, there is no one who 
will get the better of thee. Having then tried 
to shame them by a sense of duty, he alarms 
them also by the rewards, and lays before 
them the wages of both; righteousness, and 
death, and that a death not like the former, 
but far worse. For if Christ is to die no 
more, who is to do away with death? No 
_one! We must then be punished, and have 





* The Argument of the vy. 15-23 is briefly this: Does the 

rinciple that we are not under the (Mosaic) law lead to law- 
lessaass and sin? No! for, although we are freed from the 
Mosaic law as such, we are still under the law of righteousness 
(cf. 1 Cor. ix. 21 ‘‘ Not being without law to God, but under 
law to Christ). We are free from the law and free from 
sin, but are bondsmen to righteousness. See esp. 18. ‘‘ And 
being made free from sin, ye became servants of righteous- 
ness, ’’— ats 











vengeance taken upon us forever. For a 
death preceptible to the senses is not still to 
come in this case, as in the former, which 
gives the body rest, and separates it from the 
soul. ‘For the last enemy, death, is des- 
troyed” (1 Cor. xv. 26), whence the punisn; 
ment will be deathless. But not to them that 
obey, for righteousness, and the blessings 
springing from it, will be their rewards, 

Ver. 17. “But God be thanked, that ye 
were the servants of sin, but ye have obeyed 
from the heart that form of doctrine which 
was delivered unto you.” (Lit. “into which 
ye were delivered.”’) 

After shaming them by the slavery, after 
alarming them by the rewards, and so exhort- 
ing them, he again rights them by calling the 
benefits to mind. For by these he shows that 
they were great evils from which they were 
freed, and that not by any labors of their own, 
and that things henceforth would be more 
manageable. Just as any one who has rescued 
a captive from a cruel tyrant, and advises him 
not to run away back to him, reminds him of 
his grievous thraldom; so does Paul set the 
evils passed away most emphatically before 
us, by giving thanks to God. For it was no 
human power that could set us free from all 
those evils, but, “thanks be to God,” who was 
willing and able to do such great things. 
And he well says, “Ye have obeyed from the 
heart.” Ye were neither forced nor pressed, 
but ye came over of your own accord, with 
willing mind. Now this is like one that 
praises and rebukes at once. For after hav- 
ing willingly come, and not having had any 
necessity to undergo, what allowance can you 
claim, or what excuse can you make, if you 
run away back to your former estate? Next 
that you may learn that it came not of your 
own willing temper only, but the whole of it 
of God’s grace also, after saying, “ Ye have 
obeyed from the heart,” he adds,“ that form of 
doctrine which was delivered you.” For the 
obedience from the heart shows the free will. 
But the being delivered, hints the assistance 
from God, But what is the form of doc- 
trine?? It is living aright, and in conformity 
with the best conversation. 

Ver. 18. “ Being then made free from sin, 
ye became the servants of righteousness.” 

There are two gifts of God which he here 
points out. The “freeing from sin,” and also 
the “making them servants to righteousness,” 
which is better than any freedom. For God 
hath done the same as if a person were to 
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1 Tit. ii, 123 1 Tim. i. 10; are instances of a similar use of 
the term ‘‘doctrine.”” Compare Eph. iv. 19-24, from which 
context the eral “Even as Truth is in Jesus,” appears to 
be used nearly in the same sense. 
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take an orphan, who had been carried away 
by savages into their own country, and were 
not only to free him from captivity, but were 
to set a kind father ever him, and bring him 
to very great dignity, And this has been 
done in our case. For it was not our old 
evils alone that He freed us from, since He 
even led us to the life of angels, and paved 
the way for us to the best conversation, hand- 
ing us over to the safe keeping of righteous- 
ness, and killing our former evils, and dead- 
ening the old man, and leading us to an 
immortal life. 

Let us then continue living this life; for 
many of those who seem to breathe and to 
walk about are in a more wretched plight 
than the dead. For there are different kinds 
of deadness; and one there is of the body, 
according to which Abraham was dead, and 
still was not dead. For “God,” He says, “is 
not a God of the dead, but of the living.” 
(Matt. xxii. 32.) Another is of the soul, 
which Christ alludes to when He says, “ Let 
the dead bury their dead.” (ib. viii. 22.) 
Another, which is even the subject of praise, 
which is brought about by religion (¢:Aovodiac), 
of which Paul saith, “ Mortify your members 
mich wiare: upon the earth.” (Col! iile.s.) 
Another, which is the cause even of this, the 
one which takes place in baptism. ‘ For our 
old man,” he says, “has been crucified ” 
(ver. 6), that is, has been deadened. Since 
then we know this, let us flee from the dead- 
ness by which, even though alive, we die. 
And let us not be afraid of that with which 
common death comes on. But the other two, 
whereof one is blissful, having been given by 
God, the other praiseworthy (cf. Ar. Eth. 1. 
12), which is accomplished by ourselves 
together with God, let us both choose and be 
emulous of. And of those two, one doth 
David pronounce blessed, when he says, 
“Blessed are they whose iniquities are for- 
given” (Ps. xxxii. 1); and the other, Paul 
holds in admiration, saying, and writing to 
the Galatians, “‘They that be Christ’s have 
crucified the flesh.” (Gal. v. 24.) But of the 
other couple, one Christ declares to be easy 
to hold in contempt, when He says, “ Fear 
not them which kill the body, but are not able 
to kill the soul:” and the other fearful, for, 
“Fear” (He says) “Him that is able to 
destroy both body and soul in hell.” (Matt. 
x. 28.) And therefore let. us flee from this, 
and choose! that deadness which is held 
blessed and admirable; that of the other two, 
we may escape the one and not? fear the 
other; for it is not the least good to us to see 


1 S04 Mss. Sav. and 3 Mss. omit ‘‘ not,” but the sense re- 


quires it. 








the sun, and to eat and drink, unless the life 
of good words be with us. For what would 
be the advantage, pray, of a king dressed in a 
purple robe and possessed of arms, but with- 
out a single subject, and exposed to all that 
had a mind to attack and insult him? In like 
manner it will be no advantage to a Christian 
to have faith, and the gift of baptism, and yet 
be open to all the passions. In that way the 
disgrace will be greater, and the shame more. 
For as such an one having the diadem and 
purple is so far from gaining by this dress any 
honor to himself, that he even does disgrace 
to that by his own shame: so the believer 
also, who leadeth a corrupt life, is so far from 
becoming, as such, an object of respect, that 
he is only the more one of scorn. “For as 
many,” it says, “as sinned without law, shall 
also perish without law ; and as many as have 
sinned in the law, shall be judged by the law.” 
(Rom. ii, 12). And in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, he says, “ He that despised Moses’ 
law died without mercy under two or three 
witnesses: of how much sorer punishment, 
suppose ye, Shall he be thought worthy, who 
had trodden under foot the Son of God?” 
(Heb, x. 28, 29.) And with reason. For I 
placed (He might say) all the passions in sub- 
jection to thee by baptism. How then comes 
it that thou hast disgraced so great a gift, and 
hast become one thing instead of another? 
I have killed and buried thy former transgres- 
sions, like worms—how is it that thou hast 
bred others ?—for sins are worse than worms, 
since these do harm to the body, those to the 
soul; and those make the more offensive 
stench. Yet we perceive it not, and so we 
are at no pains to purge them out. Thus the 
drunkard knows not how disgustful the stale 
wine is, but he that is not drunken has a dis- 
tinct perception of it. So with sins also, he 
that lives soberly knows thoroughly that other 
mire, and the stain. But he that gives him- 
self up to wickedness, like a man made 
drowsy with drunkenness, does not even know 
the very fact that he ,is ill. And this is the 
most grievous part of vice, that it does not 
allow those who fall into it even to see the 
greatness of their own bane, but as they lie in 


‘the mire, they think they are enjoying per- 


fumes. And so they have not even the 
power of getting free, but when full of worms, 
like men that pride themselves in precious 
stones, so do they exult in these. And for 
this reason they have not so much as the will 
to kill them, but they even nourish these up, 
and multiply them in themselves, until they 
send them on to the worms of the world to 
come. For these are providers for those, and 
are not only providers, but even the fathers of 
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those that never die; as it says, “ their worm 
shall not die.” (Mark ix. 44.) These kindle 
the hell which never extinguishes. To pre- 
vent this from happening then, let us do away 
with this fountain of evil, and extinguish 
the furnace, and let us draw up the root of 
wickedness from beneath, since you will do no 
good by cutting the tree off from above, if the 
root remains below, and sends up fresh shoots 
of the same kind again. What then is the 
root of the evils? Learn from the good hus- 
bandman (i. e. St. Paul 1 Cor. iii. 6-9), who 
has an accurate knowledge of such things, 
and tends the spiritual vine and cultivates the 
whole world. Now what does he say is the 
cause of all the evils? The love of money. 
For the “love of money is the root of all 
evils.” (1 Tim. vi. 10). Hence come fight- 
ings, and enmities and wars; hence emula- 
tions, and railings, and suspicions, and insults ; 
hence murders, and thefts, and violations of 
sepulchres. Through this, not cities and 
countries only, but roads and habitable and 
inhabitable parts, and mountains, and groves, 
and hills, and, in a word, all places are 
filled with blood and murder. And _ not 
even from the sea has this evil with- 
drawn, but even there also with great fury 
hath it revelled, since pirates beset it on 
all sides, thus devising a new mode of rob- 
bery. Through this have the laws of nature 
been subverted, and the claims of relation- 
ship set aside, and the laws of piety itself? 
broken through. For the thraldom of money 
hath armed, not against the living only, but 
even against the departed too, the right 
hands of such men. And at death even, they 
make no truce with them, but bursting open 
the sepulchres, they put forth their impious 
hands even against dead bodies, and not even 
him that hath let go of life will they suffer to 
be let go from their plotting. And all the 
evils that you may find, whether in the house 
or in the market-place, or in the courts of law, 
or in the senate, or in the king’s palace, or 
in any other place whatsoever, it is from this 


that you will find they all spring. For 
this evil it is, this assuredly, which fills 
all places with blood and murder, this 


lights up the flame of hell, this makes cities 
as wretchedly off as a wilderness, yea, even 
much worse. For those that beset the high 
roads, one can easily be on one’s guard 
against, as not being always upon attack. 
But they who in the midst of cities imitate 
them are so much the worse than them, in 
that these are harder to guard against, and 
dare to do openly what the others do with 





1 So Field from one Ms. Vulg. ‘‘ of our very being,’’--ovcias 
for ogias. 








secrecy. For those laws, which have been 
made with a view to stopping their iniquity, 
they draw even into alliance and fill the 
cities with this kind of murders and pollu- 
tions. Is it not murder, pray, and worse than 
murder, to hand the poor man over to famine, 
and to cast him into prison, and to expose 
him not to famine only, but to tortures too, 
and to countless acts of insolence? For even 
if you do not do these things yourself to him, 
yet you are the occasion of their being done, 
you do them more than the ministers who exe- 
cute them. The murderer plunges his sword 
into a man at once, and after giving him pain 
for a short time, he does not carry the torture 
any farther. _ But do you who by your calum- 
nies, by your harassings, by your plottings, 
make light darkess to him, and set him upon 
desiring death ten thousand times over, con- 
sider how many deaths you perpetrate instead 
of one only? And what is worse than all, you 
plunder and are grasping, not impelled to it 
by poverty, without any hunger to necessitate 
you, but that your horse’s bridle may be spat- 


tered over with gold enough, or the ceiling of . 


your house, or the capitals of your pillars. 
And what hellis there that this conduct 
would not deserve, when it is a brother, and 
one that has shared with yourself in blessings 
unutterable, and has been so highly honored 
by the Lord, whom you, in order that you may 
deck out stones, and floors, and the bodies of 
animals with neither reason, nor perception of 
these ornaments, are casting into countless 
calamities? And your dog” is well attended 
too, while man, or rather Christ, for the sake 
of the hound, and all these things I have 
named, is straitened with extreme hunger. 
What can be worse than such confusion? 
What more grievous than such lawlessness as 
this? What streams of fire will be enough for 
such a soul? He that was made in the Image 
of God stands in unseemly plight, through thy 
inhumanity ; but the faces of the mules that 
draw thy wife glisten with gold in abundance, 
as do the skins and woods which compose 
that canopy. And if it is a seat that is to be 
made, or a footstool, they are all made of 
gold and silver. But the member of Christ, 
for whom also He came hither from Heaven, 
and shed His precious Blood, does not even 
enjoy the food that is necessary for him, 
owing to thy rapaciousness. But the couches 
are mantled with silver on every side, while 
the bodies of the saints are deprived even of 
necessary clothing. And to thee Christ is 
less precious than anything else, servants, or 
mules, or couch, or chair, or footstool ; for I 
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pass over furniture of still meaner use than 
these, leaving it to you to know of it. But if 
thou art shocked at hearing this, stand aloof 
from doing it, and then the words spoken will 
not harm thee. Stand aloof, and cease from 
this madness. ‘For plain madness it is, such 
eagerness about these things. Wherefore let- 
ting go of these things, let us look up, late as 
it is, towards Heaven, and let us call to mind 
the Day which is coming, let us«bethink our- 
selves of that awful tribunal, and the exact 
accounts, and the sentence incorruptible. 
Let us consider that God, who sees all these 
things, sends no lightnings from Heaven; 
and yet-what is done deserves not thunder- 
bolts merely. Yet He neither doth this, nor 
doth He let the sea loose upon us, nor doth 
He burst the earth in twain, He quencheth 
not the sun, nor doth He hurl the heaven with 
its stars upon us. He doth not move aught 
from its place, but suffereth them to hold 
their course, and the whole creation to minis- 
ter to us. Pondering all this then, let us be 
awestruck with the greatness of His love 
toward man, and let us return to that noble 
origin which belongs. to us, since at present 
certainly we are in no better plight than the 
creatures without reason, but even in a much 
worse one. For they do love their kin, and 
need but the community of nature to cause 
affection towards each other. But thou who 
besides nature hast countless causes to draw 
thee together and attach thee to the members 
of thyself ; the being honored with the Word, 
the partaking in one religion, the sharing in 
countless blessings; art become of wilder 
nature than they, by displaying so much care- 
fulness about profitless things, and leaving 
the Temples of God to perish in hunger and 
nakedness, and often surrounding them also 
with a thousand evils. For if it is from love of 
glory that you do these things, itis much more 
binding on you to show your brother atten- 
tion, than your horse. For the better the 
creature that enjoys the act of kindness, the 
brighter the crown that is woven for such 
carefulness. Since now while thou fallest 
into the contrary of all this, thou pullest upon 
thyself accusers without number, yet per- 
ceivest it not. For who is there that will not 
speak ill of thee? who that will not indite 
thee as guilty of the greatest atrocity and mis- 
anthrophy, when he sees that thou disre- 
gardest the human race, and settest that of 
senseless creatures above men, and. besides 
senseless creatures, even the furniture of thy 
house? Hast thou not heard the Apostles 
say, that they who first received the word sold 
both “houses and lands” (Acts iv. 34), that 
they might support the brethren? but you 





plunder both houses and lands, that you may 
adorn a horse, or wood-work, or skins, or 
walls, or a pavement, And what is worse is, 
that it is not men only, but women too are 
afflicted with this madness, and urge their hus- 
bands to this empty sort of pains, by forcing 
them to lay out their money upon anything 
rather than the necessary things. And if any 
one accuse them for this, they are practised 
with a defence, itself loaded with much to be 
accused. For both the one and the other are 
done at once, says one. What say you? are 
you not afraid to utter such a thing, and to 
set the same store by horses and mules and 
couches and footstools, as by Christ an 
hungered? Or rather not even comparing 
them at all, but giving the larger share to 
these, and to Him meting out with difficulty a. 
scant share? Dost thou not know that all 
belongs to Him, both thou and thine? Dost 
thou not know that He fashioned thy body, as 
well as gave thee a soul, and apportioned thee 
the whole world? but thou art not for giving a 
little recompense to Him. But if thou lettest 
a little hut, thou requirest the rent with the 
utmost rigor, and though reaping the whole of 
His creation, and dwelling in so wide a world, 
thou hast not courage to lay down even a 
little rent, but has given up to vainglory thy- 
self and all thou hast. For this is that where- 
of all these things come. The horse is none 
the better above his natural excellence for 
having this ornament, neither yet is the per- 
son mounted upon him, for sometimes he is 
only in the less esteem for it; since many 
neglect the rider and turn their eyes to the 
horse’s ornaments, and to the attendants 
behind and before, and to the fan-bearers. 
But the man, who is lackeyed by these, they 
hate and turn their heads from, as a common 
enemy. But this does not happen when thou 
adornest thy soul, for then men, and angels, 
and the Lord of angels, all weave thee a 
crown. And so, if thou art in love with glory, 
stand aloof from the things which thou art 
now doing, and show thy taste not in thy 
house, but in thy soul, that thou mayest be- 
come brilliant and conspicuous. For now 
nothing can be more cheap than thou art, with 
thy soul unfurnished, and but the handsome- 
ness of thy house for a screen. But if thou 
art impatient of hearing me speak in this way, 
listen to what one of those that are without 
did, and at all events be shamed by their phi- 
losophy. For it is said that a certain one of 
them, who went into a palace that shone with 
gold in abundance, and glistened with the 
great beauty of the marbles and the columns, 
when he saw the floor strewed with carpets in 
all directions, spat in the face of the master 
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of the house, and when found fault with for it 
said, that since there was no other part of the 
house where he could’do this, he was obliged 
to do this affront to his face. See how ridic- 
ulous a man is, who displays his taste in exte- 
riors, and how little he is in the eyes of all 
reasonable men. And with good reason. 
For if a person were to leave thy wife to be 
clad in rags, and to be neglected, and clothed 
thy maid-servants with brilliant dresses, thou 
wouldest not bear it meekly, but wouldest be 
exasperated, and say that it was insulting in 
the extreme. Reason then in this way about 
your soul. When you display your taste in 
walls then, and pavement, and furniture, and 
other things of the kind, and do not give liber- 
ally in alms, or practise the other parts of a re- 
ligious life (gAocogiav) ; you do nothing less than 
this, or rather what is worse than this by far. 
For the difference between servant and mis- 
tress is nothing, but between soul and flesh, 
there is a great disparity. But if it be so with 


the flesh, much more is it with a house or a 
couch or a footstool. What kind of excuse 
then dost thou deserve, who puttest silver on 
all these, but for it hast no regard, though it 
be covered with filthy rags, squalid, hungry, 
and full of wounds, torn by hounds unnum- 
bered (Luke xvi. 20, 21); and after all this 
fanciest that thou shalt get thee glory by dis- 
playing thy taste in externals wound about 
thee? And thisis the very height of phrenzy, 
while ridiculed, reproached, disgraced, dishon- 
ored, and falling into the severest punishment, 
still to be vain of these things! Wherefore, I 
beseech you, laying all this to heart, let us be- 
come sober-minded, late as it is, and become 
our own masters, and transfer this adorning 
from outward things to our souls. For so it 
will abide safe from spoiling, and will make 
us equal to the angels, and will entertain us 
with unaltering good, which may we all attain 
by the grace and love toward man, etc. 





HONEY AT 


ROM. VI. 19. 


“Tspeak after the manner of men because of the 
infirmity of your flesh: for as ye have yielded your 
members (so 4 Mss. Sav. the members of your 
flesh) servants to uncleanness and to iniquity unto 
iniquity; even so now yield your members 
servants to righteousness unto holiness.’’ 


Since he had required great strictness of 
life, charging us to be dead to the world, and 
to have died unto wickedness, and to abide 
with no notion towards the workings of sin, 
and seemed to be saying something great and 
burdensome, and too much for human nature ; 
through a desire to show that he is not mak- 
ing any exorbitant demand, nor even as 
much as might be expected of one who 
enjoyed so great a gift, but one quite moder- 
ate and light, he proves it from contraries, 
and says, “I speak after the manner of men,” 
as much as to say, Going by human reason- 
ings; by such as one usually meets with. 
For he signifies either this, or the moderate- 
ness of it, by the term applied, “after the 
manner of men.” For elsewhere he uses the 
same word. “There hath no temptation 
taken you but such as is common to man” 
(1 Cor. x. 13), that is, moderate and small. 
“For as ye have yielded your members 
servants to uncleanness and to iniquity unto 
iniquity; even so now yield your members 


servants to righteousness unto holiness.” 
And truly the masters are very different ones, 
but still it is an equal amount of servitude 
that I ask. For men ought to give a much 
larger one, and so much the larger as this is 


a greater and better mastership than the. 


other. Nevertheless I make no greater 
demand “because of the infirmity,” and that, 
he does not say of your free will or readiness 
of spirit, but “of your flesh,” so making what 
he says the less severe. And yet on one side 
there is uncleanness, on the other holiness: on 
the one iniquity, and on the other righteousness. 
And who is so wretched, he says, and in such 
straits as not to spend as much earnestness 
upon the service of Christ, as upon that of sin 
and the devil? Hear then what follows, and 
you will see clearly that we do not even spend 
this little. For when (stated in this naked 
way) it does not seem credible or easy to 


admit, and nobody would endure to hear that — 


he does not serve Christ so much as he did 
serve the devil, he proves it by what follows, 
and renders it credible by bringing that 


slavery before us, and saying how they did 
serve him.* 





* The ground for Paul’s speaking ‘‘ after the manner of men 
because of the infirmity of their flesh”? can hardly be, as 
Chrys. suggests, because he would only demand for the ser- 
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Ver. 20. “ For when ye were the servants 
of sin, ye were free from righteousness.” 

Now what he says is somewhat of this kind, 
When ye lived in wickedness, and impiety, 
and the worst of evils, the state of compliance 
ye lived in was such that ye did absolutely no 
good thing atall. For thisis, “ye were free 
from righteousness.” Thatis ye were not sub- 
ject toit, but estranged from it wholly. For ye 
did not even so much as divide*the manner 
of servitude between righteousness and sin, 
but gave yourselves wholly up to wickedness. 
Now, therefore, since ye have come over to 
righteousness, give yourselves wholly up to 
virtue, doing nothing at all of vice, that the 
measure you give may beat least equal. And 
yet it is not the mastership only that is so 
different, but in the servitude itself there is a 
vast difference. And this too he unfolds with 
great perspicuity, and shows what conditions 
they served upon then, and what now. And 
as yet he says nothing of the harm accruing 
from the thing, but hitherto speaks of the 
shame. ; 

Ver. 21. “What fruit had ye then in those 
things whereof ye are now ashamed ?” 

So great was the slavery, that even the 
recollection of it now makes you ashamed ; 
but if the recollection makes one ashamed, 
the reality would much more. And so you 
gained now in two ways, in having been freed 
fromthe shame, and also in having come to 
know the condition you‘were in; just as then 
ye were injured in two ways, in doing things 
deserving shame, and in not even knowing to 
be ashamed. And this is worse than the 
former. Yet still ye keptin a state of servi- 
tude. Having then proved most abundantly 
the harm of what took place then from the 
shame of it, he comes to the thing in question. 
Now what is this thing ? 

“‘ For the end of those things is death.” 

Since then shame seems to be no such 
serious evil, he comes to what is very fearful, 
I mean death; though in good truth what he 
had before mentioned were enough. For 
consider how exceeding great the mischief 
must be, inasmuch as, even when freed from 
the vengeance due to it, they could not get 
free of the shame. What wages then, he says, 
do you expect from the reality, when from the 





vice of the gospel an earnestness equal to that which they 
had formerly displayed in sin. The reference to the infirmity 
of their flesh gives the reason for his manner of speech in illus- 
trating the character of the Christian life, rather than a 
ground for the moderateness of his demand. His meaning 
might be thus expressed: “I am carrying the figure of bond- 
age to its utmost length in applying it to righteousness be- 
cause I wish to make it clear to you that we are not in a law- 
less condition, but are still «xder authority ; hence I use the 
strongest language and press it almost beyond its proper limits 
in cal ing our relation to God and righteousness a servitude. 
—G.B.S. 
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bare recollection, and that too when you are 
freed from the vengeance, you hide your face 
and blush, though under such grace as you 
are! But God’s side is far otherwise. 

Ver. 22. ‘For now being made free from 
sin, and become servants to God, ye have 
your fruit unto holiness, and the end everlast- 
ing life.”’ 

Of the former, the fruit was shame, even 
after the ‘beige ‘set free. Of these “the 
fruit is holiness, and where holiness is, there 
is all confidence. But of those things the end 
is death, and of these everlasting life. Do 
you see how he points out some things as 
already given, and some as existing in hope, 
and from what are given he draws proof of 
the others also, that is from the holiness of 
the life. For to prevent your saying (i. e. as 
an objection) everything lies in hope, he points 
out that you have already reaped fruits, first 
the being freed from wickedness, and such 
evils as the very recollection of puts one 
to shame; second, the being made a servant 
unto righteousness; a third, the enjoying of 
holiness ; a fourth, the obtaining of life, and life 
too not for a season, but everlasting. Yet with 
all these, he says, do but serve as ye served 
it. For though the master is far preferable, 
and the service also has many advantages, 
and the rewards too for which ye are serving, 
still I make no further demand. Next, since 
he had mentioned arms and a king, he keeps 
on with the metaphor in these words: 

Ver. 23. “For the wages of sin is death, 
but the gift of God is eternal life, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

After speaking of the wages of sin, in the 
case of the blessings, he has not kept to the 
same order (rdév, rank or relation): for he 
does not say, the wages of good deeds, “ but 
the gift of God;” to show, that it was not of 
themselves that they were freed, nor was it a 


due they received, neither yet a return, nor 


a recompense of labors, but by grace all these 
things came about.* And so there was a 
superiority for this cause also, in that He did 
not free them only, or change their condition 
for a better, but that He did it without any 
labor or trouble upon their part: and that He 
not only freed them, but also gave them much 
more than before, and that through His Son. 
And the whole of this he has interposed as 
having discussed the subject of grace, and 





* Verse 23 is a confirmation of what he had said in er, 22 
about death and life. They are the results of the two courses 
spoken of. The servant of sin receives death as his wages, It 
follows on the principle of desert. Not so, however, on the 
other side. Respecting eternal life there can be no thought of 
wages or deserts. There allis grace. And thus Paul closes 
this refutation of objections by triumphantly maintaining the 
praise of God’s grace in Christ, as he had closed the argument 
constructed upon the parallel between Adam and Christ 
(v. 21).—G. B.S. 
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being on the point of overthrowing the Law 
next. That these things then might not both 
make them rather listless, he inserted the 
part about strictness of life, using every oppor- 
tunity of rousing the hearer to the practice of 
virtue. For when he calls death the wages of 
sin, he alarms them again, and secures them 
against dangers to come. For the words he 
uses to remind them of their former estate, he 
also employs so as to make them thankful, 
and more secure against any inroads of temp- 
tations. Here then he brings the hortatory 
part toa stop, and proceeds with the doctrines 
again, speaking on this wise. 

Chap. vii, ver. 1. “Know ye not, brethren, 
for I speak to them that know the Law.” 

Since then he had said, we are “dead to 
sin,” he here shows that not sin only, but also 
the Law, hath no dominion over them. But 
if the Law hath none, much less hath sin: 
and to render his language palatable, he uses 
a human example to make this plain by. And 
he seems to be stating one point, but he sets 
down at once two arguments for his proposi- 
tion. One, that when a husband is dead, the 
woman is no longer subject to her husband, 
and there is nothing to prevent her becoming 
the wife of another man: and the other, that 
in the present case it is not the husband only 
that is dead but the wife also. So that one 
may enjoy liberty in two ways. Now if when 
the husband is dead, she is freed from his 
power, when the woman is shown to be dead 
also, she is much more at liberty. For if the 
one event frees her from his power, much 
more does the concurrence of both. As he is 
about to proceed then to a proof of these 
points, he starts with an encomium of the 
hearers, in these words, “Know ye _ not, 
brethren, for I speak to them that know the 
Law, that is, I am saying a thing that is 
quite agreed upon, and clear, and to men too 
that know all these things accurately, 

“How that the Law hath dominion over a 
man as long as he liveth?” 

He does not say, husband or wife, but 
“man,” which name is common to either 
creature; ‘‘ For he that is dead,” he says, “is 
freed (Gr. justified) from sin.” The Law then 
is given for the living, but to the dead it 
ceaseth to be ordained (or to give commands). 
Do you observe how he sets forth a twofold 
freedom? Next, after hinting this at the 
commencement, he carries on what he has to 
say by way of proof, in the woman’s case, in 
the following way. 

Ver. 2, 3. “ For the woman which hath an 
‘husband is bound by the Law to her husband, 
so long as he liveth: but if the husband be 
dead, she is loosed from the Law of her 
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husband. So then, if while her husband 
liveth, she be married to another man, she is 
called an adulteress: but if her husband be 
dead, she is free from that law; so that she is 
no adulteress, though she be married to an- 
other man.” 

He keeps continually upon this point, and 
that with great exactness, since he feels quite 
sure of the proof grounded on it: and in the 
husband’s place he puts the Law, but in the 
woman’s, all believers. Then he adds the 
conclusion in such way, that it does not tally 
with the premiss ; for what the context would 
require would be, “and so, my brethren, the 
Law doth not rule over you, for it is dead.” * 
But he does. not say so, but only in the 
premiss hinted it, and in the inference, after- 
wards, to prevent what he says being distaste- 
ful, he brings the woman in as dead by 
saying, 

‘‘Wherefore, my brethren, ye also are be- 
come dead to the Law.” 

As then the one or the other event gives 
rise to the same freedom, what is there to 
prevent his showing favor to the Law without 
any harm being done to the cause? ‘For 
the woman which hath an husband is bound 
by the Law to her husband as long as he 
liveth.” What is become now (3 Mss. then) 





* Chrys. rightly apprehends the incongruous logical form of 
the argument in vii. 1-6. The Apostle starts out with a gen— 
eral principle: ‘‘ The law rulesa man as long as he lives.”’ It 
is a question of the #ax’s living or dying not of the Zaw’s. 
Now (v. 2.) he introduces in confirmation of this a specific 
example. He takes the case of a woman who is “ under the 
law of her husband.” Here the “ law of the husband must 
correspond to 6 véuos of the general principle; the yuv7y to 
0 avO@pwros (v- 1). That is, the “ husband ”’ of the illustration 
corresponds to the “‘law’’ of the general principle and the 
“woman” ofthe illustration to the ‘‘man” of the principle. 
But in v. r, it isa question of the man’s (not of the law’s) living 
or dying, while in the illustration this order is reversed. 
Here jit is a question of the husband’s living or dying (who 
corresponds to the ‘‘law’’) and not of the wite’s, (who corre- 
sponds to the ‘‘man” of v. 1). Howcan this incongruity be 
explained? We answer that if Paul will use the illustration 
from the dissolution of the marriage relation at all, he can use 
it only as he has done, In order to make the illustration har- 
monize 7 forme with the principle (v. 1)and with the applica- 
tion (v. 4.) it would be necessary to suppose the wife as dying 
and then marrying again after death—which is impossible ;— 
so that in order in any way to carry out the idea of the wife’s 
marrying another (as illustrating the Christian’s becoming 
free, asit were, from one husband—the law—and joining him- 
self to another—Christ), he must suppose the husband as 
dying and not the wife. Nor can the thought which the 
apostle wishes to bring out (the freedom to espouse another 
master) be brought out by adhering to the form of verse 1. 
There it is the man who dies and so gets free from the law, 
but with this figure it is impossible to take the next step 
(which is necessary to the argument) and say: He being dead 
tohis former master, is free to take up allegiance to another. 
In order to carry out the idea the thought ef verse 1 must 
change form and represent as dying, not the person under 
authority, but the person exercising it. The essential point of 
the argument is, that the relation of the Christian to the 
Mosaic law is as fully terminated as the marriage bond is by 
the death of one of the parties. There is in each case a termi- 
nation dy death, this term being used of the relation of the 
Christian to the law as a strong figure. (Cf. Rom. vi. 6, where 
the “death” is predicated of the man, and Gal. vi. 14 where it 
is applied to both terms in the relation of the Christian to the 
world: By whom the wor/d is crucified unto me and / unto 
the world.”) The key to the whole passage is the idea of death 
figuratively applied to the termination of the Christian’s rela- 
tion to the law, and its central thought is, that having died to 
the law, we must live unto Christ.—G. B.'S. 
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of those that speak evil of the Law?! Let 
them hear, how even when forced upon it, he 
does not bereave it of its dignity, but speaks 
great things of its power; if while it is alive 
the Jew is bound, and they are to be called 
adulterers who transgress it, and leave it 
whiles it is alive. But if they let go of it 
after it has died, this is not to be wondered 
at. For in human affairs no one is found 
fault with for doing this: “ but if*the husband 
be dead, she is loosed from the law of her 
husband.” You see how in the example he 
points out the Law as dead, but in the infer- 
ence he does not do so. So then if it be 
while her husband liveth, the woman is called 
an adulteress. See how he dwells upon the 
accusations of those who transgress the Law, 
while it is yet living. But since he had put 
an end to it, he afterwards favors.it with per- 
_fect security, without doing any harm hereby 
to the faith. ‘For if while her husband 
liveth, she be married to another man, she is 
called an adulteress.” Thus it would have 
been natural to say next, ye also, my brethren, 
now the Law is dead, will not be judged 
guilty of adultery, if ye become married to 
another husband. Yet he does not use these 
words, but what? “‘Ye are become dead to 
the Law;” if ye have been made dead, ye 
are no longer under the Law. For if, when 
the husband is dead, the woman is no longer 
liable to it, much more when herself is dead 
also she is freed from the former. Do you 
note the wisdom of Paul, how he points out 
that the Law itself designs that we should. be 
divorced from it, and married to another? 
For there is nothing, he means, against your 
living with another husband, now the former 
is dead; for how should there be, since when 
the husband was alive it allowed this to her 
who had a writing of divorcement?? But this 
he does not set down, as it was rather a 
charge against the woman; for although this 
had been granted, still it was not cleared of 
blame. (Matt. xix. 7, 8.) For in cases where 
he has gained the victory by requisite and 
accredited proofs, he does not go into ques- 
tions beyond the purpose; not being captious. 
The marvel then is this, that it is the Law 
itself that acquits us who are divorced from 
it of any charge, and so the mind of it was 
that we should become Christ’s. For it is 
dead itself, and we are dead ; and the grounds 
of its power over us are removed in a twofold 
way. But he is not content with this alone, 
but also adds the reason of it. For he has 








not set down death without special purpose, 
but brings the cross in again, which had 
wrought these things, and in this way too he 
puts us under an engagement. For ye have 
not been freed merely, he means, but it was 
through the Lord’s death. For he says, 

“Ye are become dead to the Law by the 
Body of Christ.” 

Now it is not on this only he grounds his 
exhortation, but also on the superiority of 
this second husband. And so he proceeds: 
“that ye should be married to another, even 
to Him Who is raised from the dead.” 

Then to prevent their saying, If we do not 
choose to live with another husband, what 
then? For the Law does not indeed make an 
adulteress of the widow who lives in a second 
marriage, but for all that it does not force her 
to live in it. Now that they may not say this, 
he shows that from benefits already conferred, 
it is binding on us to choose it: and this he 
lays down more clearly in other passages, 
where he says, “‘ Ye are not your own;” and, 
“Ye are bought with a price;” and, “ Be not 
ye the servants of men” (1 Cor. vi. 19, 20; Vii. 
23); and again, “One died for all, that they 
which live should not henceforth live unto 
themselves, but unto Him which died for 
them.” (2 Cor. v.15.) This is then what he 
here alludes to in the words, “ By the Body.” 
And next he exhorts to better hopes, saying, 
“That we should bring forth fruit unto God.” 
For then, he means, ye brought forth fruit 
unto death, but now unto God. 

Ver. 5. “For when we were in the flesh, 
the motions of sins, which were by the Law, 
did work in our members to bring forth fruit 
unto death.” 

You see then the gain to be got from the 
former husband! And he does not say when 
we were in the Law, so in every passage 
shrinking from giving a handle to heretics ;* 
but “when we were in the flesh,” that is, in 
evil deeds, in a carnal life. What he says 
then is, not that they were in the flesh before, 
but now they went about without any bodies ; * 
but by saying what he does, he neither says 
that the Law is the cause of sins, nor yet 
frees it from odium. For it held the rank of 
a bitter accuser, by making their sins bare: 
since that, which enjoins more to him who is 
not minded to obey at all, makes the offence 
greater. And this is why he does not say, 
the ‘motions of sins” which were produced 
by the Law, but which “were through the 
Law” (Rom. ii. 27), without adding any 








1 The Manichees, who said the Law was given by an evil 


b in i . sae 
4 Deut. xxiv. and xxv. It is applied by Is. 1.1; and Jer. iii. 


8, to the then existing Church. 





3 Cf. Origen in Rom. v. 8, p. 537. 

4 Perhaps alluding to Menander (J. Mart. A/. i. 26; Iren. i. 
21; Eus. iii. 26), who pretended that those who received his 
baptism became immortal. 
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“produced,” but simply “ through the Law,” 
that is to say, which through the Law were 
made apparent, were made known. Next 
that he might not accuse the flesh either; he 
does not say which the members wrought, but 
“which did work (or were wrought) in our 
members,” to show that the origin of the mis- 
chief was elsewhere, from the thoughts which 
wrought in us, not from the members which 
had them working in them. For the soul 
ranks as a performer, and the fabric of the 
flesh as a lyre, sounding as the performer 
obliges it. So the discordant tune is to be 
ascribed not to the latter, but to the former 
sooner than to the latter. 

Ver. 6. “But now,” he says, “we are de- 
livered from the Law.” («arnpy/6nuev, “ made of 
no effect.”’) 

See how he again in this place spares the 
flesh and the Law. For he does not say that 
the Law was made of no effect, or that the 
flesh was made of no effect, but that we were 
made of no effect (i. e., were delivered). 
And how were we delivered? Why by the 
old man, who was held down by sin, being 
dead and buried. For this is what he sets 
forth in the words, “being dead to that, 
wherein we were held.” As if he had said, 
the chain by which we were held down was 
deadened and broken through, so that that 
which held down, namely sin, held down no 
more. But do not fall back or grow listless. 
For you have been freed with a view to being 
servants again, though not in the same way, 
but ‘in newness of spirit, and not in the old- 
ness of the letter.’”’ Now what does he mean 
here? for it is necessary to disclose it here, 
that when we come upon the passage, we may 
not be perplexed with it. When then Adam 
sinned (he means), and his body became 
liable to death and sufferings, it received also 
many physical losses, and the horse’ became 
less active and less obedient. But Christ, when 
He came, made it more nimble for us through 
baptism, rousing it with the wing of the Spirit. 
And for this reason the marks for the race, 
which they of old time had to run, are not the 
same as ours.” Since then the race was not so 
easy as it is now. For this reason, He de- 
sires them to be clear not from murder only, 
as He did them of old time, but from anger 
also; nor is it adulterv only that He bids 
them keep clear of, but even the unchaste look ; 
and to be exempt not from false swearing 
only, but even from true. (Matt. v. 21, 27, 33.) 
And with their friends He orders them to love 


1 Alluding to Plato’s Phedrus again as in the word wing 


4b 


too. 
2 So St. Aug. interprets ‘‘shall be least in the kingdom.” 


See Cat. Aur. ad loc. 














their enemies also. And in all other duties, 
He gives us a longer ground to run over, and 
if we do but obey, threatens us with hell, so 
showing that the things in question are not 
matters of free-will offering for the com- 
batants, as celibacy and poverty are, but are 
binding upon us absolutely to fulfil. For 
they belong to necessary and urgent requisites, 
and the man who does not do them is to be 
punished to the utmost. This is why He said, 
“Except your righteousness exceed the right- 
eonsness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall 
in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
(Matt. v. 20.) But he that does not see the 
kingdom, shall certainly fall into hell. For 
this cause Paul too says, “Sin shall not have 
dominion over you, because ye are not under 
the Law, but under grace.” And here again, 
“that ye should serve in newness of spirit, 
and not in the oldness of the letter.” For it . 
is not the letter that condemneth, that is the 
old Law, but the Spirit that helpeth. And 
for this reason among the ancients, if any 
were found practising virginity, it was quite 
astonishing. But now the thing is scattered 
over, every part of the world. And death 
in those times some few men did with 
difficulty despise, but now in villages and 
cities there are hosts of martyrs without num- 
ber, consisting not of men only, but even of 
women.® And next having done with this, he 
again meets an objection which is rising, and 
as he meets it, gives confirmation to his own 
object. And so he does not introduce the 
solution of it as main argument, but by way of 
opposing this; that by the exigency of meet- 
ing it, he may get a plea for saying what he 
wishes, and make his accusation not so unpal- 
atable.. Having then said, “in the newness of 
the Spirit, and not in the oldness of the letter,”’ 
he proceeds. 

Ver. 7. “What then? is the Law sin? 
forbid.” 

Even before this he had been saying, that 
“the motions of sins, which were by the Law 
did work in our members” (ver. 5): and, “sin 
shall have no dominion over you, for ye are 
not under the Law.” (vi. 14.) And that 
“where no law is, there is no transgression.” 
(iv. 15.) And, “but the Law came in, that 
the offence might abound” (v.. 20)5 “and, 
“the Law worketh wrath.” (iv. 15.) | Now 
as all these things seem to bring the Law into 
disrepute, in order to correct the suspicion 
arising from them, he supposes also an objec- 
tion, and_ says, “What then, is the Law sin? 
God forbid.” Before the proof he uses this 
adjuration to conciliate the hearer, and by 
ee eee 

3 See St. Athan. de. Incarn.c. 27, t. i. p. 70. 
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way of soothing any who was troubled at it. 
For so, when he had heard this, and felt assured 
of the speaker’s disposition, he would join 
with him in investigating the seeming per- 
plexity, and feel no suspicions of him. Where- 
fore he has put the objection, associating the 
other with him. Hence, he does not say, 
What am I to say? but “ What shall we say 
then?” As though a deliberation and a judg- 
ment were before them, and a general meet- 
ing called together, and the objection came 
forward not of himself, but in the course of 
discussion, and from real circumstances of the 
case. For that the letter killeth, he means, 
no one will deny, or that the Spirit giveth life 
(2 Cor. iii. 6); this is plain too, and nobody 
will dispute it. If then these are confessedly 
truths, what are we to say about the Law? 
that “it is sin? God forbid.” Explain the 
difficulty then. Do you see how he supposes 
the opponent to be present, and having as- 
sumed the dignity of the teacher, he comes to 
the explaining of it. Now what is this? Sin, 
he says, the Law is not. ‘Nay, I had not 
known sin, but by the Law.” Notice the 
reach of his wisdom! What the Law is not, 
he has set down by way of objection, so that 
by removing this, and thereby doing the Jew 
a pleasure, he may persuade him to accept the 
less alternative. And what is this? Why 
that “I had not known sin, but by the Law. 
For I had not known lust, except the Law had 
said, Thou shalt not covet.” 

Do you observe, how by degrees he shows 
it to be not an accuser of sin only, but ina 
measure its producer? Yet not from any 
fault of its own, but from that of the froward 
Jews, he proves it was, that this happened. 
For he has taken good heed to stop the 
mouths of the Manichees, that accuse the 
Law; and so after saying, ‘‘ Nay, I had not 
known sin, but by the Law ;” and, “TI had not 
known lust, except the Law had said, Thou 
shall not covet ;” he adds, 

Ver. 8. “But sin, taking occasion by the 
commandment, wrought in me all manner of 
concupiscence.” 

Do you see how he has cleared it of all 
blame? For “sin,” he says, “taking occasion 
by the commandment,” it was, and not the 
Law, that increased the concupiscence, and 
the reverse of the Law’s intent was brought 
about. This came of weakness, and not of 
any badness. For when we desire a thing, 
and then are hindered of it, the flame of the 
desire is but increased. Now this came not of 
the Law; for it hindered us (3 Mss. en- 
deavored) of itself to keep us off from it; but 
sin, that is, thy own listlessness and bad dis- 
position, used what was good for the reverse. 





But this is no fault in the physician, but in the 
patient who applies the medicine wrongly. 
For the reason of the Law being given was, 
not to inflame concupiscence, but to extinguish 
it, though the reverse came of it. Yet the 
blame attaches not to it, but to us. Since if 
a person had a fever, and wanted to take cold 
drink when it was not good for him, and one 
were not to let him take his fill of it, and so 
increase his lust after this ruinous pleasure, 
one could not deservedly be found fault with. 
For the physician’s business is simply pro- 
hibiting it, but the restraining himself is the 
patient’s. And what if sin did take occasion 
from it? Surely there are many bad men 
who by good precepts grow in their own 
wickedness. For this was the way in which 
the devil ruined Judas, by plunging him 
into avarice, and making him steal what be- 
longed to the poor. However it was not the 
being entrusted with the bag that brought this 
to pass, but the wickedness of his own spirit. 
And Eve, by bringing Adam to eat from the 
tree, threw him out of Paradise. But neither 
in that case was the tree the cause, even if it 
was through it that the* occasion took place. 
But if he treats the discussion about the Law 
with somewhat of vehemence, do not feel sur- 
prise. For Paul is making a stand against 
the present exigency, and suffers not his 
language to give a handle even to those that 
suspected otherwise, but takes great pains to 
make the present statement correct. Do not 
then sift what he is now going on to say (4 
Mss, “here saying”’) by itself, but put beside it 
the purpose by which he is led on to speak of 
these things, and reckon for the madness of 
the Jews, and their vigorous spirit of con- 
tention, which as he desires earnestly to do 
away with, he seems to bear violently (oric 
rveiv) against the Law, not to find fault with 
it, but to unnerve their vigor. For if it is any 
reproach to the Law that sin taketh occasion 
by it, this will be found to be the case in the 
New Testament also. For in the New Testa- 
ment there are thousands of laws, and about 
many more (“far more,” Field) important mat- 
ters. And one may see the same come to 
pass there also, not with regard to covetous- 
ness (lust, as v. 7) only, but to all wickedness 
generally. For He says, “if I had not come 
and spoken unto them, they had not had sin,” 
(John xv. 22.) Here then sin finds a footing 
in this fact, and so the greater punishment. 
And again when Paul discourseth about grace, 
he says, “Of how much sorer punishment, 
suppose ye, shall he be counted worthy, who 
hath trodden under foot the Son of God,” 





. 
1 See the Analogy, 1. v. § 4, Pp. 132. 
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(Heb. x. 29.) Has not then the worse punish- 
ment its origin from hence, from the greater 
benefit? And the reason why he says the 
Greeks were without excuse was, because 
being honored with the gift of reason, and 
having gotten a knowledge of the beauty of the 
creation, and having been placed in a fair way 
for being led by it to the Creator, they did not 
so use the wisdom of God, as it was their 
duty. Seest thou that to the wicked in all 
cases occasions of greater punishment result 
from good things? But we shall not in this 
accuse the benefits of God, but rather upon 
this even admire them the more: but we shall 
throw the blame on the spirit of those who 
abuse the blessings to contrary purpose. 
Let this then be our line with regard to the 
Law also. But this is easy and feasible—the 
other is what is a difficulty. How is it that he 
says “I had not known lust except the Law 
had said, Thou shall not covet?” Now if 
man had not known lust, before he received 
the Law, what was the reason for the flood, or 
the burning of Sodom? What does he mean 
then? He means vehement lust: and this is 
why he did not say, lust, but “all manner of 
concupiscence,” intimating, in that, its vehe- 
mency. And what, it will be said, is the good 
of the Law, if it adds to the disorder? None; 
but much mischief even. Yet the charge is 
not against the Law, but the listlessness of 
those who received it. For sin wrought it, 
though by the Law. But this was not the pur- 
pose of the Law, nay, the very opposite, Sin 
then became stronger, he says, and violent. 
But this again is no charge against the Law 
but against their obstinacy. “For without 
the Law sin is dead.” That is, was not so as- 
certainable. For even those before the Law 
knew that they had sinned, but they came to a 
more exact knowledge of it after the giving of 
the Law. And for this reason they were 
liable to a greater accusation: since it was not 
the same thing to have nature to accuse them, 
and besides nature the Law, which told them 
distinctly every charge. 

Ver. 9. “For I was alive without the Law 
once.” 

When, pray, was that? Before Moses. 
See how he sets himself to show that it, both 
by the things it did, and the things it did not 
do, weighed down human nature. For when 
“T was alive without the Law,” he means, I 
was not so much condemned. 

“But when the commandment came, sin 
revived, and I died.” 

This seems indeed to be an accusing of the 
Law. But if any one will look closely at it, it 
will be seen to be even an encomium of it. 
For it did not give existence to sin that be- 








fore was not, but only pointed out what had 
escaped notice. And this is even a praise of 
the Law, if at least before it they had been 
sinning without perceiving it. But when this 
came, if they gained nothing besides from it, 
at all events this they were distinctly made 
acquainted with, the fact that they had been 
sinning, And this is no small point, with a 
view to getting free from wickedness. Now if 
they did not get free, this has nothing to do 
with the Law; which framed everything with a 
view to this end, but the accusation lies wholly 
against their spirit, which was perverse beyond 
all supposition.’ For what took place was 
not the natural thing,—their being injured by 
things profitable. And this is why he says 
“ And the commandment, which was ordained 
to life, I found to be unto death.” He does 
not say, “it was made,” or ‘it brought forth” 
death, but “was found,” so explaining the 
novel and unusual kind of discrepancy, and 
making the whole fall upon their own pate. 
For if, he says, you would know the aim of it, 
it led to life, and was given with this view. 
But if death was the issue of this, the fault 
is with them that received the commandment, 
and not of this, which was leading them to 
life. And this is a point on which he has 
thrown fresh light by what follows. 

Ver, 11. “For sin taking occasion by the 
commandment deceived me, and by it slew 
me.” 

You observe how he everywhere keeps to 
sin, and entirely clears the Law of accusation. 
And so he proceeds as follows. 

Ver. 12. “Wherefore the law is holy, and 
the commandment holy, and just, and good.” 

But, if ye be so minded, we will bring be- 
fore you the language of those who wrest 
these declarations. For this will make our 
own statements clearer. For there are some 
that say, that he is not here saying what he 
does of the Law of Moses, but some take it of 
the law of nature; some, of the command- 
ment given in Paradise. Yet surely Paul’s 
object everywhere is to annul this Law, but 
he has not any question with those. And 
with much reason; for it was through a fear 
and a horror of this that the Jews obstinately 
opposed grace. But it does not appear that 
he has ever called the commandment in Para- 
dise “Law” at all; no, nor yet any other 
writer. Now to make this plainer from what 
he has really said, let us follow out his words, 
retracing the argument a little. Having then 
spoken to them about strictness of conversa- 





1 This expression seems strange with respect to the acts of 
God, but it may be referred to what man could have imagine 
beforehand ; as indeed one use of the Law was to make men 
sensible of their real state. It may also be taken in the sense 
suggested by Is. v. 4; Matt. xxi. 19; Luke xiit, 6. 
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tion, he goes on to say, “Know ye not, 
brethren, how that the Law hath dominion 
over a man as long as he liveth? Wherefore 
ye are become dead to the Law.’ Therefore 
if these things are said about the natural law, 
we are found to be without the natural law. 
And if this be true, we are more senseless 
than the creatures which are without reason. 
Yet this is not so, certainly. For with regard 
to the law in Paradise, there is no need to be 
contentious, lest we should be taking up a 
superfluous trouble, by entering the lists 
against things men have made up their minds 
upon. In what sense then does he say, “I 
should not have known sin but by the Law?” 
He is speaking, not of absolute want of knowl- 
edge, but of the more accurate knowledge. 
For if this were said of the law of nature, how 
would what follows suit? ‘“ For I was alive,” 
he says, “without the Law once.” Now 
neither Adam, nor any body else, can be 
shown ever to have lived without the law of 
nature. For as soon as God formed him, He 
put into him that law of nature, making it to 
‘dwell by him as a security to the whole kind 
(Gr. Nature, see p. 365). And besides this, it 
does not appear that he has anywhere called 
the law of nature a commandment. But this 
he calls as well a commandment, and that 
“just and holy,” as'a “spiritual law.” But the 


. law of nature was not given to us by the* 


Spirit. For barbarians, as well as Greeks 
and other men, have this law. Hence it is 
plain, that it is the Mosaic Law that he is 
speaking of above, as well as afterwards, and 
in all the passages. For this cause also he 
calls it holy, saying, “Wherefore the Law is 
holy, and the commandment holy, and just, 
and good.” For even though the Jews have 
been unclean since the Law, and unjust and 
-covetous, this does not destroy the virtue of 
the Law, even as their unbelief doth not make 
the faith of God of none effect. So from all 
these things it is plain, that it is of the Law 
of Moses that he here speaks. 

Ver. 13. ‘Was then that which is good 
made death unto me? God forbid. But sin, 
that it might appear sin.” (4 Mss. om. 7.) 

That is, that it might be shown what a 
great evil sin is, namely, a listless will, an 
inclinableness to the worse side, the actual 
doing (3 Mss. om. this clause), and the per- 
verted judgment. For this is the cause of all 
the evils; but he amplifies it by pointing out 
the exceeding grace of Christ, and teaching 
them what an evil He freed the human race 
from, which, by the medicines used to cure it, 





1 Gen. vi. 3; and Psalm xciv. ro. do not contradict. this, 
‘since St. C. is using the word in its limited sense, as in St. 
John vii. 39. 











had become worse, and was increased by the 
preventives. Wherefore he goes on to say: 
“That sin, by the commandment, might 
become exceeding sinful.’’? Do you see how 
these things are woven together everywhere? 
By the very means he uses to accuse sin, he 
again shows the excellency of the Law. 
Neither is it a small point which he has gained 
by showing what an evil sin is, and unfolding 
the whole of its poison, and bringing it to 
view. For this is what he shows, by saying, 
“that sin by the commandment might become 
exceeding sinful.” That is, that it may be 
made clear what an evil sin is, what a ruinous 
thing. And this is what was shown by the 
commandment. Hereby he also shows the 
preéminence of grace above the Law, the pre- 
éminence above, not the conflict with, the 
Law. For do not look to this fact, that those 
who received it were the worse for it; but 
consider the other, that the Law had not only 
no design of drawing wickedness out to 
greater lengths, but even seriously aimed at 
hewing down what already existed. But if it 
had no strength, give to it indeed a crown for 
its intention, but adore more highly the power 
of Christ, which abolished, cut away: and 
plucked up the very roots an evil so manifold 
and so hard to be overthrown. But when you 
hear me speak of sin, do not think of it asa 


substantial * power, but evil doing, as it comes 


upon men and goes from them continually, 
and which, before it takes place, has no being, 
and when it has taken place, vanishes again. 
This then was why the Law was given. Now 
no law is ever givén to put an end to things 
natural, but in order to correct a way of act- 
ing purposely wicked. And this the lawgivers 
that are without too are aware of, and all 
mankind in general. For it is the evils from 
viciousness alone that they are for setting 
right, and they do not undertake to extirpate 
those allotted us along with our nature; since 
this they cannot do. For things natural 
remain unalterable (Arist. 74. b. 2, c. 1), as _ 
we have told you frequently in other dis- 
courses also. 

And so let us leave these contests, and 
again practise ourselves in exhortation. Or 
rather, this last part belongs to those contests. 
For if we cast out wickedness, we should 
bring virtue in also: and by these means we 
shall clearly teach that wickedness is no nat- 
ural evil, and shall be able easily to stop the 
mouths of them that enquire for the origin of 
evil, not by means of words only, but of 
actions also, since we share the same nature 


2 See Herbert’s Poems, 2d. on Sin. ‘*Oh that I could a sin 
once see!” etc. Also Mohler Syd. 1. i. c. 8. also St. Aug. 
Conf. vii. § 12 (18) p. x22, O. T. and De Civ. Dez. xi*§ 9, xii. § 2. 
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with them, but are freed from their wicked- 
ness. For let us not be looking at the labo- 
riousness of virtue, but at the possibility of 
succeeding init. But if we be in earnest, it 
will be at once light and palatable to us. But 
if you tell me of the pleasure of vice, tell out 
its end too. For it issueth in death, even as 
virtue leadeth us to life. Or if you think fit, 
let us rather scrutinize them both even before 
their end; for we shall see that vice has a 
great deal of pain attached to it, and virtue 
great pleasure. For what pray is so painful 
as a bad conscience? or what more pleasing 
than a good hope? For there is nothing, 
assuredly there is nothing, which is used to 
cut us so deep, and press so hard on us, as 
the expectation of evil: nothing that so keeps 
us up, and all but gives us wings, as a good 
conscience. And this we may get a knowl- 
edge of even by what takes place before our 
eyes. For they that dwell in a prison, and 
are in expectation of sentence against them, 
let them have the enjoyment of luxury 
repeated beyond count, live a more afflicting 
life than those that go a begging by the by- 
roads, yet with nothing upon their consciences 
to trouble them. For the expectation of a 
dreadful end will not let them perceive those 
pleasures which they have in their hands. 
And why do I speak of prisoners? Why, as 
for those that are living out of prison, and 
have a good fortune, yet have a bad con- 
science about them, handicraftsmen that work 
for their bread, and spend the whole day amid 
their labor, are in a far better plight than 
they. And for this reason too we say, How 
miserable the gladiators are (though seeing 
them as we do in taverns, drunken, luxurious, 
gormandizing), and call ‘them the most miser- 
able of men, because the calamity of the end 
which they must expect is too great to admit 
of comparison with that pleasure. Now if to 
them a life of this sort seems to be pleasing, 
remember what I am continually telling you, 
that it is no such marvel that a man who lives 
in vice should not flee from the misery and 
pain of vice. For see how a thing so detest- 
able as that, yet seems to be delectable to 
those who practice it. Yet we do not on this 
account say, how happy they are, for this is 
just the very reason why we think them 
pitiable, because they have no notion of the 
evils they are amongst. And what would you 
say of adulterers, who for a little pleasure 
undergo at once a disgraceful slavery, and a 
loss of money, and a perpetual fear (Hor, 
Sat. II. vii. 58-67), and in fact the very 
life of a Cain, or rather one that is even 
much worse than his, filled with fears for 
the present, and trembling for the future, 








and suspecting alike friend and foe, and those 
that know about it, and those that know 
nothing? Neither when they go to ‘sleep are 
they quit of this struggle, their bad conscience 
shaping out for them dreams that abound 
with sundry terrors, and in this way horrify- 
ing them. Far otherwise is the chaste man, 
seeing he passes the present life unshackled 
and at full liberty. Weigh then against the 
little pleasure, the sundry fluctuations of these: 
terrors, and with the short labor of con- 
tinency, the calm of an entire life; and you 
will find the latter hath more of pleasantness 
than the former. But as for the man that is 
set upon plundering and laying hands upon 
other men’s goods, tell me if he has not to 
undergo countless pains in the way of run- 
ning about, fawning upon slaves, freemen, 
doorkeepers; alarming and threatening, act- 
ing shamelessly, watching, trembling, in 
agony, suspecting everything. Far otherwise 
is the man that holds riches in contempt, for 
he too enjoys pleasure in abundance, and 
lives with no fear, and in perfect security.. 
And if any one were to go through the other 
instances of vice, he would find much trouble, 
and many rocks. But what is of greater 
importance is, that in the case of virtue the 
difficulties come first, and the pleasant part 
afterwards, so the trouble is even thus alle- 


‘viated. But in the case of vice, the reverse. . 


After the pleasure, the pains and the punish- 
ments, so that by these besides the pleasure 
is done away. For as he who waits for the 
crown, perceives nothing of present annoy- 
ance, so he that has to expect the punish- 
ments after the pleasures has no power of 
gathering in a gladness that is unalloyed, 
since the fear puts everything in confusion. 
Or rather if any one were to scrutinize the 
thing with care, even before the punishment 
which follows upon these things, he would 
find that even at the very moment when vice 
is boldly entered upon, a great deal of pain is 
felt. And, if you think fit, let us just exam- 
ine this in the case of those who plunder 
other men’s goods. Or those who in any way 
get together money, and setting aside the 
fears, and dangers, and trembling, and agony, 
and care, and all these things, let us suppose 
the case of a man, who has got rich without 
any annoyance, and feels sure about main- 
taining his present fortune (which he has no 
means of doing, still for all that let it be 
assumed for argument’s sake). What sort of 
pleasure then is he to gather in from having 
so much about him? On the contrary, it is 
just this very thing that will not let him be 
glad-hearted. For as long as ever he desires 
other things besides, he is still upon the rack. 
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Because desire gives pleasure at the time it 
has come to a stand. If thirsty, for instance, 
we feel refreshed, when we have drunk as 
much as we wish; but so long as we keep 
thirsty, even if we were to have exhausted all 
the fountains in the world, our torment were 
but growing greater; even if we were to 
drink up ten thousand rivers, our state of 
punishment were more distressing. | And 
thou also, if thou wert to receive the goods of 
the whole world, and still to covet, wouldest 
make thy punishment the greater, the more 
things thou hadst tasted of. Fancy not then, 
that from having gathered a great sum 
together thou shalt have aught of pleasure, 
but rather by declining to be rich. But if 
thou covetest to be rich thou wilt be always 
under the scourge. For this is a kind of love 
that does not reach its aim; and the longer 
journey thou hast gone, the further off thou 
keepest from the end. Is not this a paradox 
then, a derangement, a madness in the ex- 
treme? Let us then forsake this first of evils, 
or rather let us not even touch this covetous- 
ness at all. Yet, if we have touched it, let us 
spring away from its first motions (cpooriwv). 
For this is the advice the writer of the 
Proverbs gives us, when he speaks about the 
harlot: ‘Spring away,’’ he says, “tarry not, 
neither go thou near to the door of her 
» house” (Prov. v. 8): this same thing I would 
say to you about the love of money. For if 
by entering gradually you fall into this ocean 
of madness, you will not be able to get up 
out of it with ease, and as if you were in whirl- 
pools, struggle as often as ever you may, it 
will not be easy for you to get clear; so after 
falling into this far worse abyss of covetous- 
ness, you will destroy your own self, with all 
that belongs to you. (Acts viii. 20.) And so 
my advice is that we be on our watch against 
the beginning, and avoid little evils, for the 
great ones are gendered by these. For he 
who gets into a way of saying at every sin, 
This matters nothing! will by little and little 
ruin himself entirely. At all events it is this 
which has introduced vice, which has opened 
the doors to the robber (5 Mss. devil), which 
has thrown down the walls of cities, this say- 
ing at each sin, “This matters nothing!” 
Thus in the case of the body too, the greatest 
of diseases grow up, when trifling ones are 
made light of. If Esau had not first been a 
traitor to his birthright, he would not have 
become unworthy of the blessings. If he had 
not rendered himself unworthy of the bless- 
ings, he would not have had the desire of 
going on to fratricide. If Cain had not fallen 





1 Such is apparently the sense, though Field with most Mss. 
reads iAdyyots not tAcyée. 





in love with the first place, but had left that 
to God, he would not have had the second 
place. Again, when he had the second place, 
if he had listened to the advice, he would not 
have travailed with the murder, Again, if 
after doing the murder he had come to 
repentance, when God called him, and had 
not answered in an irreverent way, he 
would not have had to suffer the subsequent 
evils. But if those before the Law did owing 
to this listlessness come to the very bottom of 
misery, only consider what is to become of us, 
who are called to a greater contest, unless we 
take strict heed unto ourselves, and make 
speed to quench the sparks of evil deeds 
before the whole pile is kindled. Take an 
instance of my meaning. Are you in the 
habit of false swearing? do not stop at this 
only, but away with all swearing, and you will 
have no further need of trouble. For it is far 
harder for a man that swears to keep from 
false swearing, than to abstain from swearing 
altogether.2, Are you an insulting and 
abusive person? a striker too? Lay down as 
a law for yourself not to be angry or brawl in 
the least, and with the root the fruit also will 
be gotten rid of. Are you lustful and dissi- 
pated? Make it your rule again not even to 
look at a woman (Job xxxi. 1), or to go up 
into the theatre, or to trouble yourself with the 
beauty of other people whom you see about. 
For it is far easier not even to look at a 
woman of good figure, than after looking and 
taking in the lust, to thrust out the perturba- 
tion that comes thereof, the struggle being 
easier in the preliminaries (mpooupiocc). Or 
rather we have no need of a struggle at all if 
we do not throw the gates open to the enemy, 
or take in the seeds of mischief (kaxiac). 
And this is why Christ chastised the man who 
looks unchastely upon a woman (Matt. v. 28), 
that He might free us from greater labor, 
before the adversary became strong, bidding 
us cast him out of the house while he may be 
cast out even with ease. For what need to 
have superfluous trouble, and to get entan- 
gled with the enemies, when without entangle- 
ment we may erect the trophy, and before the 
wrestling seize upon the prize? For it is not 
so great a trouble not to look upon beautiful 
women, as it is while looking to restrain one’s 





2 See St. Chrys. on Eph. i. 14, Hom. 227. Mor. (p. 119 O. T.) 
also Hom. x. on the Statutes, p. 186 O. T. and index and St. 
Gr. Naz. Jamé. xx. (Ben. xxiv.) The practice of swearing 
seems to have prevailed to such an extent, as to call for the 
utmost exertions to put itdown. St. Jerome on Jer. iv. 2; Ez. 
xvii. 19, seems however to allow oaths. St. Athanasius speaks 
strongly against swearing generally, ve Pass. et Cruc. § 4, 5, 6, 
t. 2, p. 82-4, and seems to allow it on Ps. Ixii. 12 (Eng. 1xili. 11.) 
t. 1, 1107, b. In Afol. ad Imp, Const. Hist. Tracts, p. 161 O. T. 
he wishes some one present, ‘‘that he might question him by 
the very Truth” (ér airis ths aAnGetas) “ for what we say as 
in the presence of God, we Christians hold for an oath.” 
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self. Or rather the first would be no trouble 
at all, but immense toil and labor comes on 
after looking. Since then this trouble is less 
(most Mss. add, “to the incontinent’), or 
rather there is no labor at all, nortrouble, but 
the greater gain, why do we take pains to 
plunge into an ocean of countless evils? And 
farther, he who does not look upon a woman, 
will overcome such lust not only with greater 
ease, but with a higher purity, as he on the other 
hand who does look, getteth free with more 
trouble, and not without a kind of stain,! that 
is, if he does get free at all. For he that 
does not take a view of the beautiful figure, is 
pure also from the lust that might result. 
But he who lusteth to look, after first laying 
his reason low, and polluting it in countless 
ways, has then to cast out the stain that came 
of the lust, that is, if he do cast it out. This 
then is why Christ, to prevent our suffering in 
this way, did not prohibit murder only, but 
wrath; not adultery only, but an unchaste 
look even: not perjury only, but all swearing 
whatsoever. Nor does he make the measure 
of virtue stop here, but after having given 
these laws, He proceeds to a still greater 
degree. For after keeping us far away from 
murder, and bidding us to be clear of wrath, 
He bids us be ready even to suffer ill, and 
not. to be prepared to suffer no more than 
what he who attacks us pleases, but even to 
go further, and to get the better of his utmost 
madness by the overflowingness of our own 
Christian spirit (rig olketacg tyocogiac). For 
what He says is not, “ If a man smite thee on 
thy right cheek, bear it nobly and hold thy 
peace ;” but He adds to this the yielding to 
him the other too. For He says, “Turn to 
him the other also.” (Matt. v. 39.) This 
then is the brilliant victory, to yield him even 
more than what he wishes, and to go beyond 
the bounds of his evil desire by the profuse- 
ness of one’s own patient endurance. For in 
this way you will put a stop to his madness, 
and also receive from the second act again 
the reward of the first, besides putting a stop 
to wrath against him. See you, how in all 
cases it is we that have it in our power not to 
suffer ill, and not they that inflict it? Or 
rather it is not the not suffering ill alone, but 
even the having benefits (Sav. conj. rafeiv eb, so 
2 Mss.) done us that we have in our own 
power. And this is the truest wonder, that 
we are so far from being injured, if we be 
right-minded, that we are even benefited, and 


that too by the very things that we suffer]. 


unjustly at the hands of others. Reflect 
then; has such an one done you an affront ? 





1“ There is some little sensuality in being tempted,” Bp. 
Taylor on Repentance, c. 5, sect. 6. § 4. t. 8, p. 494. 





You have the power of making this affront 
redound to your honor. For if you do an 
affront in return, you only increase the dis- . 
grace. But if you bless him that did you the 
affront, you will see that all men give you 
victory, and proclaim your praise. Do you 
see how by the things wherein we are 
wronged, we get good done unto us if we be so 
minded? ‘This one may see happening in the 
case of money matters, of blows, and the 
same in everything else. For if we requite 
them with the opposite, we are but twining a 
double crown about us, one for the ills we 
have suffered, as well as one for the good we 
are doing. Whenever then a person comes 
and tells you that “such an one has done you 
an affront, and keeps continually speaking ill 
of you to everybody,” praise the man to those 
who tell you of him. For thus even if you 
wish to avenge yourself, you will have the 
power of inflicting punishment. For those 
who hear you, be they ever so foolish, will 
praise you, and hate him as fiercer than any 
brute beast, because he, without being at all 
wronged, caused you pain, but you, even 
when suffering wrong, requited him with the 
opposite. And so you will have it in your 
power to prove that all that he said was to no 
purpose. For he who feels the tooth of slan- 
der, gives by his vexation a proof that he is 
conscious of the truth of what is said. But 
he who smiles at it, by this very thing acquits 
himself of all suspicion with those who are 
present. Consider then how many good 
things you cull together from the affair. 
First, you rid yourself of all vexation and 
trouble. Secondly (rather this should come 
first), even if you have sins, you put them off,2 
as the Publican did by bearing the Pharisee’s 
accusation meekly. Besides, you will by this 
practice make your soul heroic (Gr. philo- 
sophic), and will enjoy endless praises from 
all men, and will divest yourself of any sus- 
picion arising from what is said. But even if 
you are desirous of taking revenge upon the 
man, this too will follow in full measure, both 
by God’s punishing him for what he has said, 
and before that punishment by thy heroic 
conduct standing to him in the place of a 
mortal blow.* For there is nothing that cuts - 
those who affront us so much to the heart, as 
for us who are affronted to smile at the 
affront. As then from behaving with Chris- 
tian heroism so many honors will accrue to 
us, so from being little-minded just the 





a“ An instance of the rhetorical arrangement he admires in 

oes He object is of course to make men patient 
reproaches even when partly deserved, a 

takes them by surprise. mit ae 


See on Rom, xii. 20, Hom 22, which i i 
| . xii. illustrates - 
iary use of inferior motives. ‘ Se 
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opposite will befall us in everything. For we 
disgrace ourselves, and also seem to those 
present to be guilty of the things mentioned, 
and fill our soul with perturbation, and give 
our enemy pleasure, and provoke God, and 
add to our former sins. Taking then all this 
into consideration, let us flee from the abyss 


of a little mind (y«povyiac), and take refuge 
in the port of patient endurance (saxpobuuiac), 
that here we may at once “find rest unto our 
souls” (Matt. xi. 29), as Christ also set forth, 
and may attain to the good things to come, 
by the grace and love toward man, etc. 





ERS) aS MOM OSES 


ROM. Vile 14. 


* For we know that the Law is spiritual: but I am 
carnal, sold under sin.” 


AFTER having said that great evils had 
taken place, and that sin, taking occasion by 
the commandment, had grown stronger, and 
the opposite of what the Law mainly aimed at 
had been the result, and after having thrown 
the hearer into a great deal of perplexity, he 
goes on next to give the rationale of these 
events, after first clearing the Law of any 
ill suspicion. For lest—upon hearing that 
it was through the commandment that sin 
took that occasion, and that it was when 
it came that sin revived, and through it 
deceived and killed—any one should  sup- 
pose the Law to be the source of these 
evils, he first sets forth its defence with 
considerable advantage, not clearing it from 
accusation only, but encircling it also with 
the utmost praise. And this he lays down, 
not as granting it for his own part, but 
as declaring a universal judgment. “ For 
we know,” he says, “that the Law is 
spiritual.” As if he had said, This is an 
allowed thing, and self-evident, that it “is 
spiritual,” so far is it from being the cause 
of sin, or to blame for the evils that have 
happened. And observe, that he not only 
clears it of accusation, but bestows exceed- 
ing great praise upon it. For by calling 
it spiritual, he shows it to be a_ teacher 
of virtue and hostile to vice; for this is 
what being spiritual means, leading off from 
sin of every kind’ And this the Law did 
do, by frightening, admonishing, chastening, 
correcting, recommending every kind of 
virtue. Whence then, was sin produced, if 
the teacher was so admirable? It was from 
the listlessness of its disciples. Wherefore 
he went on to say, ‘but I am carnal;” 
giving us a sketch now of man, as com- 
porting himself in the Law, and before the 


Law.* “Sold under sin.” Because with 
death (he means) the throng of passions 
also came in. For when the body had be- 
come mortal, it was henceforth a necessary 
thing for it to receive concupiscence, and 
anger, and pain, and all the other passions, 
which required a great deal of wisdom 
(gAvcogiac) to prevent their flooding us, and 
sinking reason in the depth of sin. For 
in themselves they were not sin, _ but, 
when their extravagancy was unbridled, it 
wrought this effect. Thus (that I may take 
one of them and examine it as a specimen) 
desire is not sin: but when it has run into 
extravagance, being not minded to keep 
within the laws of marriage,” but springing 
even upon other men’s wives; then the 
thing henceforward becomes adultery, yet 


* Chrys. gives no hint of any controversy as to the interpre- 
tation of the passage vii. 14-25. In modern times the question 
has been greatly disputed: Whom does the apostle represent 
by the ‘‘I”’ who is waging such an unsuccessful combat with 
sin? Passing by the views that he refers to himself person- 
ally (Hofmann) and that he refers to the Jewish people under 
the old dispensation (Grotius, Reiche), two opinions have pre- 
vailed among interpreters (1) that he is representing the ve- 
generate man. (For the arguments by which this view is 
supported see Hodge on Romans zz doco). (2) That he is here 
personating the w:egenerate man who, however, has become 
awakened under the law to a sense of his sinful condition. 
This view is preferred on the following grounds. (xz) The con- 
nection of 14-25 with the argument of 7-13 which shows the 
power of the law to awaken the consciousness of sin and can 
therefore apply only to the Jew aroused by thelaw. (2) The 
relation of the passage to chap. viii. In vii. 25 the apostle 
mounts to the Christian plane and in ch. viii. exults in the lib- 
eration from the conflict just described which Christ brings to 
the soul. (3) Much of the language of vii. 14-25 is inconsistent 
with the consciousness of a regenerate man and especially 
with Paul’s joyous and triumphant view of the Christian life. 
(4) The language throughout is appropriate, not, indeed, to the 
morally indifferent man, but to the unconverted Jew whom 
the law has awakened to a knowledge of his sin and need, and 
this is precisely the subject under consideration in the earlier 
verses of the Chap. So Tholuck, De Wette, Alford, Olshausen. 
Lange, Meyer, Weiss, Godet). Chrys. rather takes for granted, 
than states the same view, in saying that it is “a sketch of 
man as comporting himself in the law and before the law.” — 

Shes) 


1 The words of the Fathers on this subject become more 
definite after the Pelagian Controversy. St. Aug. contr. 
Julianum, i, 2, § 32. (Ben. t, 10), speak thus of concupiscence, 
(not in act, but as an inherited habit), ‘“‘Itis not however 
called sin in the sense of making one guilty, but in that it is 
caused by the guilt of the first man, and in that it rebels, and 
strives to draw us into guilt except grace aid us.” 

2 So Field from most Mss. Sav. lawful marriage. 
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not by reason of the desire, but by reason 
of its exorbitancy. And observe the wis- 
dom of Paul. For after praising the Law, 
he. hastens immediately to the earlier period, 
that he may show the state of our race, 
both then and at the time it received the 
Law, and make it plain how necessary the 
presence of grace was, a thing he labored 
on every occasion to prove. For when he 
says, “sold under sin,’ he means it not 
of those who were under the Law only, 
but of those who had lived before the 
Law also, and of men from the very first. 
Next he mentions the way in which they 
were sold and made over. 

Ver. 15. “For that which I do, I know 
not.” 

What does the “I know not” mean ?— 
I am ignorant. And when could this ever 
happen? For nobody ever sinned in igno- 
rance. Seest thou, that if we do not receive 
his words with the proper caution, and 
keep looking to the object of the Apostle, 
countless incongruities will follow? For if 
they sinned through ignorance, then they 
did not deserve to be punished. As then 
he said above, “for without the Law sin 
is dead,” not meaning that they did not 
know they were sinning, but that they knew 
indeed, but not so distinctly; wherefore 
they were punished, but not so severely: 
and again; “I should not have known 
lust;” not meaning an entire ignorance of 
it, but referring to the most distinct knowl- 
edge of it; and said, that it also “ wrought 
in me all manner of concupiscence, not 
meaning to say that the commandment 
made the concupiscence, but that sin through 
the commandment introduces an_ intense 
degree of concupiscence; so here it is not 
absolute ignorance that he means by say- 
ing, “For what I do, I know not;” since 
how then would he have pleasure in the 
law of God in his inner man? . What then 
isethis, “I know not?’ I> get dizzy, he 
means, I feel carried away,’ I find a vio- 
lence done to me,I get tripped up without 
knowing how. Just as we often say, Such 
an one came and carried me away with 
him, without my knowing how; when it is 
not ignorance we mean as an excuse, but 
to show a sort of deceit, and circumvention, 
and plot. “For what I would, that I do 
not: but what I hate, that I do.” How 
then canst thou be said not to know what 
thou art doing? For if thou willest the 
good, and hatest the evil, this requires a 
perfect knowledge. Whence it appears that 





1 éumodtapos Tais BovAngeot, Arist. Rhez. ii. 





he says, “that I would not,” not as deny- 
ing free will, or as adducing any con- 
strained necessity. For if it was not 
willingly, but by compulsion, that we sinned, 
then the punishments that took place be- 
fore would not be justifiable. But as in 
saying “I know not,” it was not ignorance 
he set before us, but what we have said; 
so in adding the “ that I would not,” it is no 
necessity he signifies, but the disapproval 
he felt of what was done.? Since if this 
was not his meaning in saying, ‘ That 
which I would not, that I do:” he would 
else have gone on, “But I do what I am 
compelled and enforced to.” For this is 
what is opposed to willing and power (é€ovsia). 
But now he does not say this, but in the place 
of it he has put the word, “that I hate,” 
that you might learn how when he says, 
“that I would not,” he does not deny the 
power. Now, what does the “that I would 
not” mean? It means, what I praise not, 
what I do not approve, what I love not. 
And in contradistinction to this, he adds 
what follows; “But what I hate, that I 
do.” 

Ver. 16. “If then I do that which I would 
not, I consent unto the Law, that it is 
good.” 

You see here, that the understanding is not 
yet perverted, but keeps up its own noble 
character even during the action. For even 
if it does pursue vice, still it hates it the 
while, which would be great commendation, 
whether of the natural or the written Law. 
For that the Law is good, is (he says) plain, 
from the fact of my accusing myself, when I 
disobey the Law, and hate what has been 
done.- And yet if the Law was to blame for 
the sin, how comes it that he felt a delight in 
it, yet hated what it orders to be done? For, 
“‘T consent,” he says, “ unto the Law, that it 
is good.” 

Ver 17, 18. “ Nowthen it isno more I that 
do it, but sin that dwelleth in me. For I 
know that in me, that is, in my flesh, dwelleth 
no good thing.” 

On this text, those who find fault with the 
flesh, and contend it was no part of God’s 
creation, attack us. What are we to say 
then? Just what we did before, when discuss- 
sing the Law: that as there he makes sin 
answerable for everything so here also. For 
he does not say, that the flesh worketh it, 
but just the contrary, “it is not I that do 
it, but sin that dwelleth in me.” But if 
he does say that “there dwelleth no good 
thing in it,” still this is no charge against the 








2 This seems to have been Plato’s view of free-will. See 
Tenneman, Plat, Philos. iv. P. 34, ovdeis Exwy movypos, etc. 
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flesh. For the fact that “no good thing dwell- 
eth in it,” does not show that it is evil itself. 
Now we admit, that the flesh is not so 
great as the soul, and is inferior to it, yet 
not contrary, or opposed to it, or evil; but 
that it is beneath the soul, as a harp beneath 
a harper, and as a ship under the pilot. 
And these are not contrary to those who 
guide and use them, but go with them entirely, 
yet are not of the same honor with the 
artist. As then a person who says, that 
the art resides not in the harp or the ship, 
but in the pilot or harper, is not finding fault 
with the instruments, but pointing out the 
great difference between them?’ and_ the 
artist; so Paul in saying, that “in my flesh 
dwelleth no good thing,” is not finding fault 
with the body, but pointing out the. soul’s 
superiority. For this it is that has the whole 
duty or pilotage put into its hands, and that 
of playing. And this Paul here points out, 
giving the governing power to the soul, 
and after dividing man into these two things, 
the soul and the body, he says, that the flesh 


has less of reason, and is destitute of discre- 


tion, and ranks among things to be led, 
not among things that lead. But the soul 
has more wisdom, and can see what is to be 
done and what not, yet is not equal to pulling 
in the horse as it wishes. And this would 
be a charge not against the flesh only, 
but against the soul also, which knows 
indeed what it ought to do, but still does 
not carry out in practice what seems best to 
it. “For to will,” he says, “is present with 
me; but how to perform that which is good, 
I find not.” Here again in the words, “I 
find not,” he does not speak of any ignorance 
or perplexity, but a kind of thwarting and 
crafty assault made by sin, which he there- 
fore points more clearly out in the next 
words. 

Ver. 19, 20. “ For the good that I would 
I do not: but the evil which I would not 
that I do. Now if I dothat I would not, 
it is no more I that do it but sin that 
dwelleth in me.” 

Do you see, how he acquits the essence of 


_ the soul, as well as the essence of the flesh, 


from accusation, and removes it entirely to 
sinful actions? For if the soul willeth not 
the evil, it is cleared: and if he does not 
work it himself, the body toois set free, and 
the whole may be charged upon the evil 
moral choice. Now the essence of the soul 
and body. and of that choice are not the 
same, for the two first are God’s works, 





1 So the Mss. Sav. has ris téxvyns, which seems to have been 
ut in to show that it was not the maker, but the user of the 


instrument, that was meant. 
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and the other is a motion from ourselves 
towards whatever we please to direct it. 
For willing is indeed natural (éugurov), and is 
from God: but willing on this wise is our 
own, and from our own mind. 

Ver,-21. “I find then a law, that’ when 
I would do good, evil is present with 
me.” 

What. he says is not very clear. What 
then is it that is said? I praise the law, he 
says, in my conscience, and I find it pleads 
on my side so far as I am desirous of doing 
what is right, and that it invigorates this wish. 
For as I feel a pleasure in it, so does it yield 
praise to my decision. Do you see how he 
shows, that the knowledge of what is good 
and what is not such is an original and 
fundamental part of our nature, and that 
the Law of Moses praises it, and getteth 
praise from it? For above he did not say 
so much as I get taught by the Law, but 
“TI consent to the Law;” nor further on 
that I get instructed by it, but “I delight in’’ 
it. Now what is “I delight?” It is, I agree 
with it as right, as it does with me when 
wishing to do what is good. And so the 
willing what is good and the not willing 
what is evil was made a fundamental part of 
us from the first. But the Law, when it 
came, was made at once a stronger accuser in 
what was bad; and a greater praiser in what 
was good. Do you observe that in every 
place he bears witness to its having a kind 
of intensitiveness and additional advantage, 
yet nothing further? For though it praises 
and I delight in it, and wish what is good 
the ‘evil “is” still “present with me)" and 
the agency of it has not been abolished. 
And thus the Law, with a man who deter- 
mines upon doing anything good, only acts 
so far as auxiliary to him, as that it has the 
same wish as himself. Then since he had 
stated it indistinctly, as he goes on he gives 
a yet more distinct interpretation, by showing 
how the evil is present, how too the Law 
is a law to such a person only who has a 
mind to do what is good. j 

Ver (2a: ior: Pedetignt.’ “hes says; 
the law of God after the inward man.” 

He means, for I knew even before this 
what was good, but when J find it set down in 
writing, I praise it. 

Ver. 23. “But I see another law warring 
against the law of my mind.” 

Here again he calls sin a law warring 
against the other, not in respect of good 
order, but from the strict obedience yielded 
to it by those who comply with it. As then 
it gives the name of master (xipuv Matt. vi. 
24; Luke xvi. 13) to Mammon, and of god 
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(Phil. iii. 19) to the belly, not because of 
their intrinsically deserving it, but because of 
the extreme obsequiousness of their subjects ; 
so here he calls sin a law, owing to those 
who are so obsequious to it, and are afraid 
to leave it, just as those who have received 
the Law dread leaving the Law. This 
then, he means, is opposed to the law of 
nature; for this is what is meant by “the 
law of my mind.” And he next represents 
an array and battle, and refers' the whole 
struggle to the law of nature. For that of 
Moses was subsequently added over and 
above: yet still both the one and the other, 
the one as teaching, the other as praising 
what ‘was right, wrought no great effects 
in this battle; so great was the thraldom of 
sin, overcoming and getting the upper hand 
as it did. And this Paul setting forth, and 
showing the decided (kara Kparoc) victory it 
had, says, “ I see another law warring against 
the law of my mind, and bringing me into 
captivity.” He does not use the word 
conquering only, but “bringing me into 
captivity to the law of sin.” He does not 
say the bent of the flesh, or the nature of 
the flesh, but “ the law of sin.” That is, the 
thrall, the power. In what sense then does 
he say, “‘Which is in my members?” Now 
what is this? Surely it does not make the 
members to be sin, but makes them as 
distinct from sin as possible. For that which 
is in a thing is diverse from that wherein 
it is. As then the commandment also is 
not evil, because by it sin took occasion, 
so neither is the nature of the flesh, even if 
sin subdues us by means of it. For in this 
way the soul will be evil, and much more so 
too, since it has authority in matters of action. 
But these things are not so, certainly they 
are not. Since neither if a tyrant and a robber 
were to take possession of a splendid mansion 
and a king’s court, would the circumstance be 
any discredit to the house, inasmuch as the 
entire blame would come on those who 
contrived such an act. But the enemies 
of the truth, along with their impiety, fall 
unawares also into great unreasonableness. 
For they do not accuse the flesh only, but 
they also disparage the Law. And yet 
if the flesh were evil, the Law would be 
good. For it wars against the Law, and 
opposes it. If, however, the Law be not 
good, then the flesh is good.* For it wars 





1 Ver. and Sav. Marg. évri@jo., which makes much the same 
sense ; his conj. and 2 Mss. avzuri@not, ‘‘sets in opposition.” 

* It is peculiarly interesting to see how vigorously Chrys, 
combats ihe idea that the flesh is essentially evil, as if it were 
acurrent notion of his time. This view—derived from hea- 
then sources—exerted a poweriul influence in the Church from 
early times and became the fruitful source of ascetic rigors,— 
G. B.S. 








and fights against it even by their own 
account. How come they then to assert 
that both belong to the devil, putting things 
opposed to each other before us? Do you 
see, along with their impiety, how great 
is their unreasonableness also? But such 
doctrines as these are not the Church’s, for 
it is the sin only that she condemns; and both 
the Laws which God has given, both that 
of nature and that of Moses, she says are 
hostile to this, and not to the flesh; for the 
flesh she denies to be sin, for it is a work 
of God’s, and one very useful too in order to 
virtue, if we live soberly. 

Ver. 24. “O wretched man that I am! who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death ?” 

Do you notice what a great thraldom 
that of vice is, in that it overcomes even a 
mind that delighted in the Law? For no one 
can rejoin, he means, that I hate the Law and 
abhor it, and so sin overcomes me. For “I 
delight in it, and consent to it,” and flee for 
refuge to it, yet still it had not the power of 
saving one who had fled to it. But Christ 
saved even one that fled from Him. See 
what a vast advantage grace has! 
Apostle has not stated it thus; but with a 
sigh only, and a great lamentation, as if 
devoid of any to help him, he points out by 
his perplexity the might of Christ, and says, 
“O wretched man that I am! who shall de- 
liver me from the body of this death?” The 
Law has not been able: conscience has 
proved unequal to it, though it praised what 
was good, and did not praise it only, but even 
fought against the contrary of it. For by the 
very words “warreth against” he shows that 
he was marshalled against it for his part. 
From what quarter then is one to hope for 
salvation ? 

Ver. 25. “I thank God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” 

Observe how he shows the necessity of hav- 
ing grace present with us, and that the well- 
doings herein belong alike to the Father and 
the Son. For if it is the Father Whom he 
thanketh, still the Son is the cause of this 
thanksgiving. But when you hear him say, 
‘““Who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death?” 
the flesh. For he does not say “body of sin,” 
but “body of death:” that is, the mortal 
body—that which hath been overcome by 
death, not that which gendered death. And 
this is no proof of the evil of the flesh, but of 
the marring (émypeiac, thwarting) it has under- 
gone. As if any one who was take captive by 
the savages were to be said to belong to the 
Savages, not as being a savage, but as being 
detained by them: so the body is said to be 
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of death, as being held down thereby, not 
as producing it. Wherefore also it is not the 
body that he himself wishes to be delivered 
from, but the mortal body, hinting, as I have 
often said, that from its becoming subject to 
suffering,’ it also became an easy prey to sin. 
Why then, it may be said, the thraldom of sin 
being so great before the times of grace, were 
men punished for sinning? Because they 
had such commands given them as might even 
under sin’s dominion be accomplished. For 
he did not draw them to the highest kind of 
conversation, but allowed them to enjoy 
wealth, and did not forbid having several 
wives, and to gratify anger in a just cause, 
and to make use of luxury within’ bounds.” 
(Matt. v. 38.) And so great was this conde- 
scension, that the written Law even required 
less than the law of nature. For the law of 
nature ordered one man to associate with one 
woman throughout. And this Christ shows in 
the words, “‘ He which made them at the be- 
ginning, made them male and female.” (ib. 
xix. 4.) But the Law of Moses neither forbade 
the putting away of one and the taking in of 
another, nor prohibited the having of two® at 
once! (ib. v. 31.) And besides this there 
are also many other ordinances of the Law, 
that one might see those who were before its 
day fully performing, being instructed by the 
law of nature. They therefore who lived 
under the old dispensation had no hardship 
done them by so moderate a system of laws 
being imposed upon them. But if they were 
not, on these terms, able to get the upper 
hand, the charge is against their own listless- 
ness. Wherefore Paul gives thanks, because 
Christ, without any rigorousness about these 
things, not only demanded no account of this 
moderate amount, but even made us able to 
have a greater race set before us. And there- 
fore he says, “I thank my God through Jesus 
Christ.” And letting the salvation which all 
agreed about pass, he goes from the points he 
had already made good, to another further 
point, in which he states that it was not our 
former sins only that we were freed from, but 
we were also made invincible for the future. 
For “ there is,” he says, “now no condemna- 
tion to them which are in Christ Jesus, who 
walk not after the flesh.” Yet he did not say 
it before he had first recalled to mind our for- 
mer condition again in the words, “So then 





1 za@nrov, which may also mean liable to passions. 

2 He is speaking of the actual precepts. Men under the 
Law were encouraged to higher aims, but it was in looking 
beyond the letter. f RAG EAS 

The typical fitness of this permission is illustrated by the 
case of Sarah and Hagar; the coincidence of typical with 
moral fitness is in many cases above our understanding. 

4 So Field from x Ms.: others ‘“ past sins;”’ Vulg. ‘ our 
doings.” 








with the mind I myself serve the law of God, 
but with the flesh the law of sin.” 

Chap. viii. ver. 1. ‘There is therefore no 
condemnation to them which are in Christ 
Jesus.” 

Then as the fact that many fall into sin 
even after baptism presented a difficulty (avré. 
mrtev), he consequently hastened to meet it, 
and says not merely “to them that are in 
Christ Jesus,” but adds, “who walk not after 
the flesh;”’ so showing that all afterward 
comes of our listlessness. For now we have 
the power of walking not after the flesh, but 
then it was a difficult task. Then he gives 
another proof of it by the sequel, in the 
words, 

Ver. 2. ‘For the law of the Spirit of 
hath made me free.” 

It is the Spirit he is here calling the law of 
the Spirit. For as he calls sin the law of sin, 
so he here calls the Spirit the law of the 
Spirit. And yet he named that of Moses as 
such, where he says, ‘‘ For we know that the 
Law is spiritual.” What then is the differ- 
ence? <A great and unbounded one. For 
that was spiritual, but this is a law of the 
Spirit. Now what is the distinction between 
this and that? The other was merely given 
by the Spirit, but this even furnisheth those 
that receive it with the Spirit in large measure. 
Wherefore also he called it the law of life® in 
contradistinction to that of sin, not that of 
Moses. For when he says, It freed me® from 
the law of sin and death, it is not the law of 
Moses that he is here speaking of, since in no 
case does he style it the law of sin: for how 
could he one that he had called “just and 
holy” so often, and destructive of sin too? 
but it is that which warreth against the law of 
the mind. For this grievous war did the 
grace of the Spirit put a stop to, by slaying 
sin, and making the contest light to us and 
crowning us at the outstart, and then drawing 
us to the struggle with abundant help. Next 
as it is ever his wont to turn from the Spirit 
to the Son and the Father, and to reckon all 
our estate to lean upon the Trinity,7 so doth 
he here also. For after saying, “Who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death,” he 
pointed at the Father as doing this by the 
Son, then again at the Holy Spirit along with 
the Son. “For the law of the Spirit of Life 
in Christ Jesus hath made me free, he says. 
Then again, at the Father and the Son; 

Ver. 3. “For what the Law could not do,” 


life 





5 It may be right to consider THs Cwys as forming part of the 
attribute of véuos in conformity with the Hebr. idiom; see 
Lee's Gram. Art, 224, 8. 

6 “Thee” most Mss., and Edd. before Field. 

7 tTpiade wavTa Ta Tap HuwV AoyLCouevos, or ‘‘imputing 
all things (done) by us to the Trinity.” 
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he saith, “in that it was weak through the flesh, 
God sending His own Son in the likeness of 
sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the 
nesh.” 

Again, he seems indeed to be disparaging 
the Law, But if any one attends strictly, he 
even highly praises it, by showing that it har- 
monizes with Christ, and gives preference to 
the same things. For he does not speak of 
the badness of the Law, but of “ what it could 
not do;” and so again, “in that it was weak,” 
not, “in that it was mischievous, or design- 
ing.” And even weakness he does not as- 
cribe to it, but to the flesh, as he says, “in 
that it was weak through the flesh,” using the 
word “flesh” here again not for the essence 
and subsistency itself, but giving its name to 
the more carnal sort of mind. In which way 
he acquits both the body and the Law of any 
accusation. Yet not in this way only, but by 
what comes next also. For supposing the 
Law to be of the contrary part, how was it 
Christ came to its assistance, and fulfilled its 
requisitions, and lent it a helping hand by 
condemning sin in the flesh? For this was 
what was lacking, since in the soul the Lord 
had condemned it long ago. What then? is 
it the greater thing that the Law accom- 
plished, but the less that the Only-Begotten 
did? Surely not. For it was God that was 
the principal doer of that also, in that He 
gave us the law of nature, and added the 
written one to it. Again, there were no use 
of the greater, if the lesser had not been sup- 
plied. For what good is it to know what 
things ought to be done, if a man does not 
follow it out? None, for it were but a greater 
condemnation. And so He that hath saved 
the soul it is, Who hath made the flesh also 
easy to bridle. For to teach is easy, but to 
show besides a way in which these things 
were easily done, this is the marvel. Now it 
was for this that the Only-Begotten came, and 
did not depart before He had set us free from 
this difficulty. But what is greater, is the 
method of the victory; for He took none 
other flesh, but this very one which was beset 
with troubles. So it is as if any one were to 
see in the street a vile woman of the baser 
sort being beaten, and were to say he was her 
son, when he was the king’s, and so to get 
her free from those who ill treated her. And 
this He really did, in that He confessed that 
He was the Son of Man, and stood by it 
(i. e. the flesh), and condemned the sin. 
However, He did not endure to smite it be- 
sides; or rather, He smote it with the blow of 
His death, but in this very act it was not the 
smitten flesh which was condemned and per- 
ished, but the sin which had been smiting. 








And this is the greatest possible marvel. For 
if it were not in the flesh that the victory took 
place, it would not be so astonishing, since 
this the Law also wrought. But the wonder 
is, that it was with the flesh (wera capxdc) that 
His trophy was raised, and that what had 
been overthrown numberless times by sin, did 
itself’ get a glorious victory over it. For be- 
hold what strange things there were that took 
place! One was, that sin did not conquer 
the flesh; another, that sin was conquered, 
and conquered by it too. For it is not the 
same thing not to get conquered, and to con- 
quer that which was continually overthrowing 
us. A third is, that it not only conquered it, 
but even chastised it. For by not sinning it 
kept from being conquered, but by dying 
also, He overcame and condemned it, having 
made the flesh, that before was so readily 
made a mock of by it, a plain object of fear 
to it. In this way then, He at once unnerved 
its power, and abolished the death by it intro- 
duced. For so long as it took hold of sin- 
ners, it with justice kept pressing to its end. 
But after finding a sinless body, when it had 
given it up to death, it was condemned as 
having acted unjustly. Do you observe, how 
many proofs of victory there are? The flesh 
not being conquered by sin, Its even conquer- 
ing and condemning it, Its not condemning it 
barely, but condemning it as having sinned. 
For after having convicted it of injustice, he 
proceeds to condemn it, and that not by 
power and might barely, but even by the rules 
of justice. For this is what he means by say- 
ing, “for sin condemned sin in the flesh.” 
As if he had said that he had convicted it of 
great sin, and then condemned it. So you 
see it is sin that getteth condemned every- 
where, and not the flesh, for this is even 
crowned with honor, and has to give sentence 
against the other. But if he does say that it 
was “in the likeness” of flesh that he sent 
the Son, do not therefore suppose that His 
flesh was of a different kind. For as he called 
it “sinful,” this was why he’ put the word 
“likeness.” For sinful flesh it was not that 


Christ had, but like indeed to our sinful flesh, 





1 The Fathers lay great stress upon this phrase of the 
Apostles. August. contr. Faust. xiv. 5, argues, that this like- 
ness consisted in our Lord’s flesh being mortal; death being 
the penalty of sin: vid. also de Nuftits et Concupisc. 1. 12. 
vid. also Basil, Ep. 261, where writing against the Apol- 
linarians, he interprets this text to mean, that whereas 
Christ had all affections of human nature, which implied 
the reality of His assumption of it, He had not those which 
infringe our nature, i. e: which arise from sin. Athana- 
Slus, writing against the same heretics, observes, that Christ’s 
sinlessness was like Adam’s before the fall (In Apoll. ii. 6): or 
as St. Cyril observes, greater than before the fall, because He 
has a physical inability to sin, arising from His personality be- 
ing Divine, vid. Cyr. Alex. 7x Esaz. 2. 7. Orat. 4, fiz. At the 
same time He took the flesh, not of Adam unfallen, but fallen, 
such as ours. Vid. Leont. contra Nest. et Eutych. lib. 2 apud 


Canis. vol. i. p. 568. Gall. xii. 681. Fulgent. £4. ad. Revin. 
Tertull, de Carn. Christ?. xvi. 2 aac 
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yet sinless, and in nature the same with us. 
‘And so even from this it is plain that by 
nature the flesh was not evil. For it was not 
by taking a different one instead of the for- 
mer, nor by changing this same one in sub- 
stance, that Christ caused it to regain the vic- 
tory: but He let it abide in its own nature, 
and yet made it bind on the crown of victory 
over sin, and then after the victory raised it 
up, and made it immortal. What then, it may 
be said, is this to me, whether it was this flesh 
that these things happened in? Nay, it con- 
cerns thee very much. Wherefore also he 
proceeds : 

Ver. 4. “That the righteousness? of the 
Law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not 
after the flesh.” 

What meaneth this word, righteousness? 
Why, the end, the scope, the well-doing. For 
what was its design, and what did it enjoin? 
To be without sin. This then is made good 
to us (karép§wra ijuiv) now through Christ. 
And the making a stand against it, and the 
getting the better of it, came from Him. 
But it is for us to enjoy the victory. Then 
shall we never sin henceforth? We never 
shall unless we have become exceedingly re- 
laxed and supine. And this is why he added, 
“to them that walk not after the flesh. For 
lest, after hearing that Christ hath delivered 
thee from the war of sin, and that tne requisi- 
tion (dccaioua) of the Law is fulfilled in thee, 
by sin having been “condemned in the flesh,” 
thou shouldest break up all thy defences ; 
therefore, in that place also, after saying, 
“there is therefore no condemnation,” he 
added, “to them that walk not after the 
flesh;”’ and here also, “ that the requisition 
of the Law might be fulfilled in us,” he 
proceeds with the very same thing ; or rather, 
not with it only, but even with a much 
stronger thing.? For after saying, “that the 
righteousness of the Law might be fulfilled in 
us that walk not after the flesh,” he proceeds, 
“but after the Spirit.” 

So showing, that it is not only binding upon 
us to keep ourselves from evil deeds, but also 
to be adorned (xouav) with good. For to give 
thee the crown is His; but it is thine to hold 
it fast when given. For the righteousness of 
the Law, that one should not become liable 


to its curse, Christ has accomplished for thee.. 


Be not a traitor then to so great a gift, but 
keep guarding this goodly treasure. For in 





1 Aristotle defines dicatwua to be 70 Sixasov bray mpaxOy: but 
rather in the sense of correcting wrong than in the more gen- 
eral meaning: Zh. b. Vv. c. 7, § 7. It may mean here what 


the Law claims of right. ; , : ’ 
2 St. Chr. evidently used a text which read in v. 1 my kara 


oépka mepim., but omitted adda kara Iveta. Most Mss. of the 
N. T. and all recent critical editions, omit both clauses there: 
here there is no doubt of either. 
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“neither indeed can be.” 


this passage he shows that the Font will not 
suffice to save us, unless, after coming from it, 
we display a life worthy of the Gift. And so 
he again advocates the Law in saying what he 
does. For when we have once become obe- 
dient to Christ, we must use all ways and 
plans so that its righteousness, which Christ 
fulfilled, may abide in us, and not come to 
naught. 

Ver. 5. “ For they that are after the flesh 
do mind the things of the flesh.” 

Yet even this is no disparaging of the flesh. 
For so long as it keeps its own place, nothing 
amiss cometh to pass. But when we let it 
have its own will in everything, and it passes 
over its proper bounds, and rises up against 
the soul, then it destroys and corrupts every- 
thing, yet not owing to its own nature, but to 
its being out of proportion, and the. dis- 
order thereupon ensuing. “But they that are 
after the Spirit do mind the things of the 
Spirit.” 

Ver. 6. “For to be carnally minded is 
death.” He does not speak of the nature of 
the flesh, or the essence of the body, but of 
being carnally “minded,” which may be set 
right again, and abolished. And in saying 
thus, he does not ascribe to the flesh any 
reasoning power of its own. Far from it. 
But to set forth the grosser motion of the 
mind, and giving this a name from the inferior 
part, and in the same way as he often is in 
the habit of calling man in his entireness, 
and viewed as possessed of a soul, flesh. 
“But to be spiritually minded.” Here again 
he speaks of the spiritual mind, in the same 
way as he says further on, “But He that 
searcheth the hearts knoweth what is the 
mind of the spirit ” (ver. 27); and he points 
out many blessings resulting from this, both 
in the present life, and in that which is to 
come. For as the evils which being carnally 
minded introduces, are far outnumbered by 
those blessings which a spiritual mind affords. 
And this he points out in the words “ life and 
peace.” The one is in contraposition to the 
first—for death is what he says to be carnally 
minded is. And the other in contraposition 
to the following. For after mentioning peace, 
he goes on, 

Ver. 7. “Because the carnal mind is 
enmity against God :” and this is worse than 
death. Then to show how it is at once death 
and enmity; “for it is not subject to the 
Law of God,” he says, “neither indeed can 
be.” But be not troubled at hearing the 
For this difficulty 
admits of an easy solution. For what he here 
names ‘carnal mindedness” is the reason- 
ing (or “way of thinking,” Aoyoudv) that is 
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earthly, gross, and eager-hearted after the 
things of this life and its wicked doings. It 
is of this he says “neither yet can” it “be 
subject.” to God. And what hope of salva- 
tion is there left, if it be impossible for one 
who is bad to become good? This is not 
what he says. Else how would Paul have 
become such as he was? how would the 
(penitent) thief, or Manasses, or the Ninevites, 
or how would David after falling have recov- 
ered himself? How would Peter after the 
denial have-raised himself up? (1 Cor. v. 5.) 
How could he that had lived in fornication 
have been enlisted among Christ’s fold? 
(2 Cor. ii. 6-11.) How could the Galatians 
who had “ fallen from grace ” (Gal. v. 4), have 
attained their former dignity again? What 
he says then is not that it is impossible for a 
man that is wicked to become good, but that 
it is impossible for one who continues wicked 
to be subject to God. Yet for a man to be 
changed, and so become good, and subject to 
Him, is easy. For he does not say that man 
cannot be subject to God, but, wicked doing 
cannot be good. Asif he had said, fornica- 
tion cannot be chastity, nor vice virtue. And 
this it says in the Gospel also, “ A corrupt 
tree cannot bring forth good fruit” (Matt. 
vii. 18), not to bar the change from virtue to 
vice, but to say how incapable continuance 
in vice is of bringing forth good fruits. For He 
does not say that an evil tree cannot become 
a good one, but that bring forth good fruit it 
cannot, while it continuesevil. For that it can 
be changed, He shows from this passage, and 
from another parable, when He _ introduces 
the tares as becoming wheat, on which score 
also He forbids their being rooted up; 
“Lest,” He says, “ye root up also the wheat 
with them (ib. xiii. 29); that is, that which 
will spring (yiveo@a, 4 Mss. rixreota:) from them. 
It is vice then he means by carnal minded- 
ness, and by spiritual mindedness the grace 
given, and the working of it discernible in the 
right determination of mind, not discussing 
in any part of this passage, a substance and 
an entity, but virtue and vice. For that which 
thou hadst no power to do under the Law, 
now, he means, thou wilt be able to do, to go 
on uprightly, and with no intervening fall, if 
thou layest hold of the Spirit’s aid. For it is 
not enough not to walk after the flesh, but we 
must also go after the Spirit, since turning 
away from what is evil will not secure our 
salvation, but we must also do what is good. 
And this will come about, if we give our souls 
up to the Spirit, and persuade our flesh to get 
acquainted with its proper position, for in 
this way we shall make it also spiritual; as 


also if we be listless we shall make our soul] ; 











carnal. For since it was no natural necessity 
which put the gift into us, but the freedom * 
of choice placed it in our hands, it rests with 
thee henceforward whether this shall be or 
the other. For He, on His part, has per- 
formed everything. For sin no longer war- 
reth against the law of our mind, neither 
doth it lead us away captive as heretofore, 
for all that state has been ended and broken 
up, and the affections cower in fear and 
trembling at the grace of the Spirit. But if 
thou wilt quench the light, and cast out the 
holder of the reins, and chase the helmsman 
away, then charge the tossing thenceforth 
upon thyself. For since virtue hath been now 
made an easier thing (for which cause also 
we are under far stricter obligations of relig- 
ious living), consider how men’s condition 
lay when the Law prevailed, and how at 
present, since grace hath shone forth. The 
things which aforetime seemed not possible 
to any one, virginity, and contempt of death, 
and of other stronger sufferings, are now in 
full vigor through every part of the world, and 
it is not with us alone, but with the Scythians, 
and Thracians, and Indians, and Persians, 
and several other barbarous nations, that 
there are companies of virgins, and clans of 
martyrs, and congregations of monks, and 
these now grown even more numerous than 
the married, and strictness of fasting, and the 
utmost renunciation of property. Now these 
are things which, with one or two exceptions, 
persons who lived under the Law never con- 
ceived even in a dream. Since thou seest 
then the real state of things voiced with a 
shriller note than any trumpet, let not thyself 
grow soft and treacherous to so great a grace. 
Since not even after the faith is it possible for 
a listless man to be saved! For the wrest- 
lings are made easy that thou mayest strive 
and conquer, not that thou shouldest sleep, or 
abuse the greatness of the grace by making 
it a reason for listlessness, so wallowing again 
in the former mire. And so he goes on to 
EAs 

Ver. 8. “So then they that are in the flesh 
cannot please God.” 

What then? Are we, it will be said, to cut 
our bodies in pieces to please God, and to 
make our escape from the flesh? and would 
you have us be homicides, and so lead us to 
virtue? You see what inconsistencies are 
gendered by taking the words literally, For 
by “the flesh” in this passage, he does not 
mean the body, or the essence of the body, 


SE 


1 i, e. as exercised in comin i 
) g tothe font. Field proposes 
soften the ping. expression by reading, “it was bing aaeatee 
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but that life which is fleshly and worldly, and 
uses self-indulgence and extravagance to the 
full, so making the entire man flesh. For as 
they that have the wings of the Spirit, make 
the body also spiritual, so do they who bound 
off from this, and are the slaves of the belly, 
and of pleasure, make the soul also flesh, not 
that they change the essence of it, but that 
they mar its noble birth. And this mode of 
speaking is to be met with in many parts of 
the Old Testament also, to signify by flesh the 
gross and earthly life, which is entangled in 
pleasures that are not convenient. For to 
Noah He says, “ My Spirit shall not always 
“make its abode in these men, because they 
_are flesh.” (Gen. vi. 3 as the LXX. give it.) 
And yet Noah was himself also compassed 
about with flesh.- But this is not the com- 
plaint, the being compassed about with the 
flesh, for this is so by nature, but the having 
chosen a carnal life. Wherefore also Paul 
saith, ‘‘ But they that are in the flesh cannot 
please God.” ‘Then he proceeds: 

Ver. 9. “But ye are not in the flesh, but in 
the Spirit.” 

Here again, he does not mean flesh abso- 
lutely, but such sort of flesh, that which was 
in a whirl and thraldom of passions. Why 
then, it may be said, does he not say so, nor 
state any difference? It is to rouse the 
hearer, and to show that he that liveth aright 
is not even in the body. For inasmuch as it 
was in a manner clear to every one that the 
spiritual man was not in sin, he states the 
greater truth that it was not in sin alone, that 
the spiritual man was not, but not even in the 
flesh was he henceforward, having become 
from that very moment an Angel, and as- 
cended into heaven, and henceforward barely 
carrying the body about. Now if this be thy 
reason for disparaging the flesh, because it is 
by its name that he calls the fleshly life, at 
this rate you are also for disparaging the 
world, because wickedness is often called after 
it, as Christ also said to His disciples, “Ye 
are not of this world;” and again to His 
brethren, He says, “ The world cannot hate 
you, but me it hateth.” (John xv. 19. ib. 
vii. 7.) And the soul too Paul must after- 
wards be calling estranged from God, since to 
those that live in error, he gives the name of 
men of the soul (1 Cor. ii. 14, puyucde A. V. nat- 
ural). But this is not so, indeed it is not so. 
For we are not to look to the bare words, but 
always to the sentiment of the speaker, and so 
come toa perfectly distinct knowledge of what 
is said. For some things are good, some bad, 
and some indifferent. ‘Thus the soul and the 
flesh belong to things indifferent, since each 











may become either the one or the other. But 
the spirit belongs to things good, and at nbd time 
becometh any other thing. Again, the mind 
of the flesh, that is, ill-doing, belongs to things 
always bad. “ For it is not subject to the law 
of God.” If then thou yieldest thy soul and 
body to the better, thou wilt have become of 
its part. If on the other hand thou yield to 
the worse, then art thou made a partaker of 
the ruin therein, not owing to the nature of 
the soul and the flesh, but owing to that judg- 
ment which has the power of choosing either. 
And to show that these things are so, and that 
the words do not disparage the flesh, let us 
take up the phrase itself again, and sift it 
more thoroughly. ‘ But ye are not in the flesh 
but in the Spirit,” he says. What then ? were 
they not in the flesh, and did they go about 
without any bodies? What sense would this 
be? You see that it is the carnal life that he 
intimates. And why did he not say, But ye 
are not in sin? It is that you may come to 
know that Christ hath not extinguished the 
tyranny of sin only, but hath even made the 
flesh to weigh us down less, and to be more 
spiritual, not by changing its nature, but rather 
by giving it wings. For as when fire cometh 
in company with iron, the iron also becomes 
fire, though abiding in its own nature still; 
thus with them that believe, and have the 
Spirit, the flesh henceforth goeth over into 
that manner of working, and becometh wholly 
spiritual, crucified in all parts, and flying with 
the same wings as the soul, such as was the 
body of him who here speaks. Wherefore all 
self-indulgence and pleasure he made scorn of, 
and found his self-indulgence in hunger, and 
stripes, and prisons, and did not even feel pain 
in undergoingthem. (2 Cor, xi.) And it was 
to show this that he said, “ For our light afflic- 
tion, which is but for a moment,” etc. (ib. 
iv. 17.) Sowell had he tutored even the flesh 
to be in harmony with the spirit. “If so be 
that the Spirit of God dwell in you” (cimep.) 
He often uses this “if so be,” not to express 
any doubt, but even when he is quite per- 
suaded of the thing, and instead of “ since,” as 
when he says, “If it is a righteous thing,” for 
“seeing it is a righteous thing with God to 
recompense tribulation to them that trouble 
you,” (2° Thess. i. 6.):. Again,. “ Have. ye 
suffered so many things in vain, if it be yet in 
vain?” (Gal. ili. 4.) 

“Now if any man have not the Spirit of 
Christ.” He does not say, if ye have not, but 
he brings forward the distressing word, as ap- 
plied to other persons. ‘“ He is none of His.” 
he says. 


Ver. 10. “ And if Christ be in you,” 
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Again, what is good he applies to them, and 
the distressing part was short and parenthetic. 
And that which is an object of desire, is on 
either side of it, and put at length too, so as 
to throw the other into shade. Now this he 
says, not as affirming that the Spirit is Christ, 
far from it, but to show that he who hath the 
Spirit not only is called Christ’s, but even 
hath Christ Himself. For it cannot but be 
that where the Spirit is, there Christ is also. 
For wheresoever one Person of the Trinity is, 
there the whole Trinity is present. For It is 
undivided in Itself, and hath a most entire 
Oneness. What then, it may be said, will 
happen, if Christ be in us? “The body is 
dead because of sin; but the Spirit is life 
because of righteousness.” You see the great 
evils that come of not‘ having the Holy Spirit ; 
death, enmity against God, inability to satisfy 
His laws, not being Christ’s as we should be, 
the want of His indwelling. Consider now 
also what great blessings come of having the 
Spirit. Being Christ’s, having Christ him- 
self, vying with the Angels (for this is what 
mortifying the flesh is), and living an immor- 
tal life, holding henceforward the earnests of 
the Resurrection, running with ease the race 
of virtue. For he does not say so little as 
that the body is henceforward inactive for sin, 
but that ft is even dead, so magnifying the 
ease of the race. For such an one without 
troubles and labors gains the crown. Then 
afterward for this reason he adds also, “to 
sin,” that you may see that it is the vicious- 
ness, not the essence of the body, that He 
hath abolished at once. For if the latter had 
been done, many things even of a kind to be 
beneficial to the soul would have been abol- 
ished also. ‘This however is not what he says, 
but while it is yet alive and abiding, he con- 
tends, itis dead. For this is the sign of our 
having the Son, of the Spirit being in us, that 
our bodies should be in no respect different 
from those that lie on the bier with respect to 
the working of sin (so the Mss. Sav. “of the 
body.” The preceding words are slightly cor- 
rupt.) But be not affrighted at hearing of 
mortifying. For in it you have what is really 
life, with no death to succeed it: and such is 
that of the Spirit. It yieldeth not to death 
any more, but weareth out death and consum- 
eth it, and that which it receiveth, it keepeth 
it immortal. And this is why after saying 
“the body is dead,” he does not say, “ but the 
Spirit ‘liveth,’ ” but, “is life,” to point out 
that He (the Spirit) had the power of giving 
this to others also. Then again to brace up 
his hearer, he tells him the cause of the Life, 








1 rd xpyorov for Tov Xprorov Field, with the Catena and the 
Version of Musculus. 











and the proof of it. Now this is righteous- 
ness; for where there is no sin, death is not 
to be seen either; but ‘where death is not to 
be seen, life is indissoluble. 

Ver. 11. ‘But if the Spirit of Him that 
raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, 
He that raised up our Lord shall also quicken 
your mortal bodies by His Spirit that dwelleth 
in you.” 

Again, he touches the point of the Resur- 
rection, since this was the most encouraging? 
hope to the hearer, and gave him a security 
from what had happened unto Christ. Now 
be not thou afraid because thou art compassed 
about with a dead body, Let it have the 
Spirit, and* it shall assuredly rise again. 
What then, shall the bodies which have not 
the Spirit not rise? How then must “all 
stand before the judgment-seat of Christ?” 
(Rom. xiv. 10) or how will the account of hell 
be trustworthy? For if they that have not 
the Spirit rise not, there will not be a hell at 
all. What then is it which is said? All 
shall rise, yet not all to life, but some to pun- 
ishment and some to life. (John v. 29.) 
This is why he did not say, shall raise up, but 
shall quicken. (Dan. xii. 2.) And this is a 
greater thing than resurrection, and is given to 
the just only. And the cause of this honor he 
adds in the words, “ By His Spirit that dwell- 
eth in you.” And so if while here thou drive 
away the grace of the Spirit, and do not de- 
part with it still safe, thou wilt assuredly 
perish, though thou dost rise again, For as 
He will not endure then, if he see His Spirit 
shining in thee, to give thee up to punish- 
ment, so neither will He allow them, if He see 
It quenched, to bring thee into the Bride- 
chamber, even as He admitted not those 
virgins. (Matt. xxv. 12.) 

Suffer not thy body then to live in this 
world, that it may live then! Make it die, 
that it die not. For if it keep living, it will 
not live: but if it die, then shall it live. And 
this is the case with resurrection in gen- 
eral. For it must die first and be buried, and 
then become immortal. But this has been 
done in the Font. It has therefore had first 
its crucifixion and burial, and then been 
raised. This has also happened with the 
Lord’s Body. For that also was crucified and 
buried (7 Mss. died) and rose again. This 
then let us too be doing: let us keep continu- 
ally mortifying it in its works. I do not mean 
In its substance—far be it from me—but in its 
inclinations towards evil doings. For this is 
a life too, or rather this only is life, undergo- 
ing nothing that is common to man, nor being 





2 HAeuhev, V. p. 170, n. Sav. elAndev. 
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-a slave to pleasures. For he who has set 
himself under the rule of these, has no power 
even to live through the low spirits, the fears, 
and the dangers, and the countless throng of 
ills, that rise from them. For if death must be 
expected, he hath died, before death, of fear. 
And if it be disease he dreads, or affront, or 
poverty, or any of the other ills one cannot 
anticipate, he is ruined and hath perished. 
What then can be more miserable.than a life 
of this sort? But far otherwise is he that liv- 
eth to the Spirit, for he stands at once above 
fears and grief and dangers and every kind of 
change: and that not by undergoing no such 
thing, but, what is much greater, by thinking 
scorn of them when they assail him. And 
how is this to be? It will be if the Spirit 
dwell in us continually. For he does not 
speak of any short stay made thereby, but of 
a continual indwelling. Hence he does not 
say “the Spirit which” dwelt, but “ which 
dwelleth in us,” so pointing to a continual 
abiding. He then is most truly alive, who is 
dead to this life. Hence he says, ‘ The Spirit 
is life because of righteousness.” And to 
make the thing clearer, let me bring! before 
you two men, one who is given. up to extrava- 
gances and pleasures, and the deceitfulness 
of this life; and the other made dead to all 
these ; and let us see which is more really the 
living one. For let one of these two be very 
rich and much looked up to, keeping parasites 
and flatterers,? and let us suppose him to spend 
the whole day upon this, in revelling and 
drunkenness: and let the other live in pov- 
erty, and fasting, and hard fare, and strict 
rules (gAooodia), and at evening partake of nec- 
essary food only; or if you will let him even 
pass two or three days without food.’ Which 
then of these two think we (3 Mss. you) is 
most really alive? Men in general will, I 
know, reckon the former so, the man that 
takes his pleasure ( Sav. oxipravra, Mss. Tpud@vra) 
and squanders his goods. But we reckon the 
man that enjoys the moderate fare. Now 
then since it is still a subject of contest and 
opposition let us go into the houses of them 
both, and just at the very time too when in 
your judgment the rich man is living in truest 
sense, in the very season of self-indulgence, 
and when we have got in, let us look and see 
the real condition of each of these men. For 
it is from the actions that it appears which is 
alive and which dead. Shall we not find the 
one among his books, or in prayer and fast- 
ing, or some other necessary duty, awake and 
sober, and conversing with God? but the 
SS Se 


1 See Ernesti in v. tapaywyy. 
2 The Plutus evidently in his mind. ‘ £ 
3 This was not uncommon in warmer climates, Euseb. ii. 17, 





other we shall see stupid in drunkenness, and 
in no better condition than adead man. And 
if we wait till the evening, we shall see this 
death coming upon him more and more, and 
then sleep again succeeding to that: but the 
other we shall see even in the night keeping 
from wine and sleep. Which then shall we 
pronounce to be most alive, the man that lies 
in a state of insensibility, and is an open 
laughing-stock to everybody? or the man 
that is active, and conversing with God? For 
if you go up to the one, and tell him some- 
thing he ought to know, you will not hear him 
say a word, any more than a dead man. But 
the latter, whether you choose to be in his 
company at night or by day, you will see to 
be an angel rather than a man, and will hear 
him speak wisdom about things in Heaven. 
Do you see how one of them is alive above all 
men living, and the other in a more pitiable 
plight even than the dead? And even if he 
have a mind to stir he sees one thing instead 
of another, and is like people that are mad, 
or rather is in a worse plight even than they. 
For if any one were to do them any harm, we 
should at once feel pity for the sufferer, and 
rebuke the doer of the wrong. But this man, 
if we were to see a person trample on him, we 
should not only be disinclined to pity, but 
should even give judgment against him, now 
that he was fallen. And will you tell me this 
is life, and not a harder lot than deaths un- 
numbered? So you see the self-indulgent 
man is not only dead, but worse than dead, 
and more miserable than a man _ possessed. 
For the one is the object of pity, the other of 
hatred. And the one has allowance made 
him, the other suffers punishment for his mad- 
ness. But if externally he is so ridiculous, as 
having his saliva tainted, and his breath stink- 
ing of wine, just consider what case his 
wretched soul, inhumed as it were in a grave, 
in such a body as this, is probably in. For 
one may look upon this as much the same as 
if one were to permit a damsel, comely, 
chaste, free-born, of good family, and hand- 
some, to be trampled on, and every way in- 
sulted by a serving woman, that was savage, 
and disgustful, and impure; drunkenness 
being something of this sort. And who, being 
in his senses, would not choose to die a thou- 
sand deaths, rather than live a single day in 
this way? For even if at daylight he were to 
get up, and seem to be sober from that rev- 
elling (or absurd show, koy@diac, 1 Ms. xépov) of 
his, still even then it is not the clear bright- 
ness of temperance which he enjoys, since the 
cloud from the storm of drunkenness still is 
hanging before his eyes. And even if we 
were to grant him the clearness of sobriety, 
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what were he the better? For this soberness 
would be of no service to him, except to let 
him see his accusers. For when he is in the 
midst of his unseemly deeds, he is so far a 
gainer in not perceiving those that laugh at 
him. But when it is day he loses this comfort 
‘even, and while his servants are murmuring, 
and his wife is ashamed, and his friends ac- 
cuse him, and his enemies make sport of him, 
he knows it too. Whatcan be more miserable 
than a life like this, to be laughed at all day 
by everybody, and when it is evening to do 
the same unseemly things afresh. But what 
if you would let me put the covetous before 
you? For this is another, and even a worse 
intoxication. But if it be an intoxication, 
then it must be a worse death by far than the 
former, since the intoxication is more griev- 
ous. And indeed it is not so sad to be drunk 
with wine as with covetousness. For in the 
former case, the penalty ends with the suffer- 
ings (several Ms. “sufferer,”) and results in 
insensibility, and the drunkard’s own ruin. 
But in this case the mischief passes on to 
thousands of souls, and kindles wars of sun- 
dry kinds upon all sides. Come then and let 
us put this beside the other, and let us see 
what are the points they have in common, and 
in what again this is worse than it, and let us 
make a comparison of drunkards to-day. For 
with that blissful man, who liveth to the 
Spirit, let them not be put at all in compari- 
son, but only tried by one another. And 
again, let us bring the money-table before you, 
laden as it is with blood. What then have 
they in common, and in what are they like 
each other? Itis in the very nature of the 
disease. For the species of drunkenness is 
different, as one comes of wine, the other of 
money, but its way of affecting them is sim- 
ilar, both being alike possessed with an ex- 
orbitant desire. For he who is drunken with 
wine, the more glasses he has drunk off, the 
more he longs for; and he that is in love with 
money, the more he compasses, the more he 
kindles the flame of desire, and the more im- 
portunate he renders his thirst. In this point 
then they resemble each other. But in an- 
other the covetous man has the advantage 
(in a bad sense). Now what is this? Why 
that the other’s affection is a natural one. 
For the wine is hot, and adds to one’s natural 
drought, and so makes drunkards thirsty. 
But what is there to make the other man 
always keep desiring more? how comes it 
that when he is increased in riches, then he is 
in the veriest poverty? This complaint then 
is a perplexing one, and has more of paradox 
about it. But if you please, we will take a 
view of them after the drunkenness also. Or 








rather, there is no such thing as ever seeing 
the covetous man after his drunkenness, so 
continual a state of intoxication *is he in! 
Let us then view them both in the state of 
drunkenness, and let us get a distinct notion 
which is the most ridiculous, and let us again 
figure to ourselves a correct sketch of them. 
We shall see then the man who dotes with his 
wine at eventide with his eves open, seeing no 
one, but moving about at mere hap-hazard, 
and stumbling against such as fall in his way, 
and spewing, and convulsed, and exposing his 
nakedness in an unseemly manner. (See 
Habak. ii. 16.) And if his wife be there, or 
his daughter, or his. maid-servant, or anybody 
else, they1 will laugh at him heartily. And 
now let us bring before you the covetous man. 
Here what happens is not deserving of 
laughter only, but even of a curse, and exceed- 
ing wrath, and thunderbolts without number. 
At present however let us look at the ridicu- 
lous part, for this man as well as the other 
has an ignorance of all, whether friend or foe. 
And like him too, though his eyes are open, he 
is blinded. And as the former takes all he sees 
for wine, so does this man take all for money. 
And his spewing is even more disgusting. 
For it is not food that he vomits, but words of 
abuse, of insolence, of war, of death, that 
draws upon his own head lightnings without 
number from above. And as the body of the 
drunkard is livid and dissolving, so also is the 
other’s soul. Or rather, even his body is not 
free from this disorder, but it is taken even 
worse, care eating it away worse than wine 
does (as do anger too and want of sleep), and 
by degrees exhausting it entirely. And he 
that is seized with illness from wine, after the © 
night is over may get sober. But this person 
is always drunken day and night, watching or 
sleeping, so paying a severer penalty for it 
than any prisoner, or person at work in the 
mines, or suffering any punishment more - 
grievous than this, if such there be. Is it 
then life pray, and not death? or rather, is it 
not a fate more wretched than any death? 
For death gives the body rest, and sets it free 
from ridicule, as well as disgrace and sins: 
but these drunken fits plunge it into all these, 
stopping up the ears, dulling the eyesight, 
keeping down the understanding in great 
darkness. For it will not bear the mention of 
anything but interest, and interest upon inter- 
est, and shameful gains, and odious traffick- 
ings, and ungentlemanly and slavelike trans- 





1 éyyeAdoerau Mss., ‘he will be laughed at”? or rather ‘‘ she 
(the supposed spectator) willlaugh at him.’’ Field reads 
eyeAdgare with one or two Mss., and alters the punctuation ; 
so that the passage will run “‘ exposing, etc., even if his wife 
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actions, barking like a dog at everybody, and 
hating everybody, averse to everybody, at 
war with everybody, without any reason for 
it, rising up against the poor, grudging at the 
rich, and civil to nobody. And if he have a 
wife, or children, or friends, if he may not use 
them all towards getting gain, these are to 
him more his enemies than natural enemies. 
What then can be worse than madness of this 
sort, and what more wretched? when a man 
is preparing rocks for his own self on every 
side, and shoals, and precipices, and gulfs, 
and pits without number, while he has but one 
body, and is the slave of one belly. And if 
any thrust thee into a state office, thou wilt be 
a runaway, through fear of expense. Yet to 
thyself thou art laying up countless charges 
far more distressing than those, enlisting thy- 
self for services not only more expensive, but 
also more dangerous, to be done for mammon, 
and not paying this tyrant a money contribu- 
tion only, nor of bodily labor, torture to the 
soul, and grief, but even of thy blood itself, 
that thou mayest have some addition to thy 
property (miserable and sorrow-stricken man !) 
out of this barbarous slavery. Do you not 
see those who are taken day by day to the 
grave, how they are carried to tombs naked 
and destitute of all things, unable to take with 
them aught that is in the house, but bearing 
what clothes they have about them to the 
‘worm? Consider these day by day, and per- 
‘chance the malady will abate, unless you mean 
even by such an occasion to be still more mad 
at the expensiveness of the funeral rites—for 
the malady is importunate, the disease ter- 
rible! This then is why we address you upon 
this subject at every meeting, and constantly 
foment your hearing, that at all events by 
your growing accustomed to such thoughts, 
some good many come. But be not conten- 





tious, for it is not only at the Day to come, 
but even before it, that this manifold malady 
brings with it sundry punishments. For if I 
were to tell you of those who pass their days 
in chains, or of one nailed to a lingering dis- 
ease, or of one struggling with famine, or of 
any other thing whatsoever, I could point out 
no one who suffers so much as they do who 
love money. For what severer evil can befall 
one, than being hated by all men, than hating 
all men, than not having kindly feeliny 
towards any, than being never satisfied, than 
being in a continual thirst, than struggling 
with a perpetual hunger, and that a more dis- 
tressing one than what all men esteem such? 
than having pains day by day, than being 
never sober, than being continually in worries 
and harasses? For all these things, and more 
than these, are what the covetous set their 
shoulder to; in the midst of their gaining 
having no perception of pleasure, though 
scraping to themselves from all men, because 
of their desiring more. But in the case of 
their incurring a loss, if it be but of a far- 
thing, they think they have suffered most griey- 
ously, and have been cast out of life itself. 
What language then can put these evils before 
you? And if their fate here be such, consider 
also what comes after this life, the being cast 
out of the kingdom, the pain that comes from 
hell, the perpetual chains, the outer darkness, 
the venomous worm, the gnashing of teeth, 
the affliction, the sore straitening, the rivers 
of fire, the furnaces that never get quenched. 
And gathering all these together, and weigh- 
ing them against the pleasure of money, tear 
up now this disease root and branch, that so 
receiving the true riches, and being set free 
from this grievous poverty, thou mayest ob- 
tain the present blessings, and those to come, 
by the grace and love toward man, etc. 
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ROM. VIII. 12, 13. 


“‘ Therefore, brethren, we are debtors, not to the flesh, 
to live after the flesh. For if ye live after the 
flesh, ye shall die; but if hi through the Spirit 
do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live.” 


AFTER showing how great the reward of a 
Spiritual life is, and that it maketh Christ to 
dwell in us, and that it quickeneth our mortal 
bodies, and wingeth them to heaven, and 
rendereth the way of virtue easier, he next 
fitly introduces an exhortation to this pur- 


pose. “Therefore”? we ought “not to live 
after the flesh.” But this is not what he says, 
for he words it in a much more striking and 
powerful way, thus, “we are debtors to the 
Spirit.” For saying, “we are debtors not to 
the flesh,” indicates this. And this is a point 
he is everywhere giving proof of, that what 
God hath done for us is not matter of debt, 
but of mere grace. But after this, what we 
do is no longer matter of free-will offering, but 
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of debt. For when he saith, “ Ye. are bought 
with a price, be not ye the servants of men” 
(1 Cor. vii. 23) ; and when he writes, ‘ Ye are 
not your own” (ib. vi. rg); and again in 
another passage he calls these selfsame things 
to their mind, in these words, “ If (most Mss. 
om, “ if”) One died for all, then all died * that 
they should not henceforth live unto them- 
selves.” (2 Cor. v. 15.) Andit is to establish this 
that he says here also, “ We are debtors ; ” then 
since he said we are “not” debtors “ to the 
flesh,” lest you should again take him to be 
speaking against the nature of the flesh, he does 
not leave speaking, but proceeds, “ to live after 
the flesh.” For there are many things which 
we do owe it, as giving it food, warmth, and 
rest, medicine when out of health, clothing, 
and a thousand other attentions. To prevent 
your supposing then that it is this ministration 
he is for abrogating when he says, ‘“‘ We are 
not debtors to the flesh,” he explains it by 
saying, “to live after the flesh.” For the care 
that I am for abrogating is, he means, that 
which leadeth to sin, as I should be for its 
having what is healing to it. And this he 
shows further on. For when he says, ‘“ Make 
not provision for the flesh,” he does not pause 
at this, but adds, “to fulfil the lusts thereof.” 
(Rom. xiii. 14.) And this instruction he gives 
us here also, meaning, Let it have attention 
shown it indeed, for we do owe it this, yet let 
us not live according to the flesh, that is, let 
us not make it the mistress of our life. For it 
must be the follower, not the leader, and it is 
not it that must regulate our life, but the laws 
of the Spirit must it receive. Having then 
defined this point, and having proved that we 
are debtors to the Spirit, to show next for what 
benefits it is that we are debtors, he does not 
speak of those past (a thing which serves as 
a most striking proof of his judgment), but 
those which were to come ; although even the 
former were enough for the purpose. Yet still 
he does not set them down in the present case, 
or mention even those unspeakable blessings, 
but the things to come. For a benefit once 
for all conferred does not, for the most part, 
draw men on so much as one which is ex- 
pected, and is to come. After adding this 
then, he first uses the pains and ills that 
come of living after the flesh, to put them in 
fear, in the following words; “ For if ye live 
after the flesh ye shall die,” so intimating to 
us that deathless death, punishment, and ven- 
geance in hell. Or rather if one were to look 
accurately into this, such an one is, even in 
this present life, dead. And this we have 





1 So St. Chrysostom reads, as appears from his Commentary 
on this passage. 








made clear to you in the last discourse. ‘But 
if yé through the Spirit, do mortify the deeds 
of the body, ye shall live.” You see that it is 
not the essence of the body whereof we are 
discoursing, but the deeds of the flesh. For 
he does not say, “if ye through the Spirit do 
mortify ” the essence “ of the body,” but “the 
deeds of ” it, and these not all deeds, but such 
as areevil. And this is plain in what follows - 
for if ye do this, “ye shall live,” he says. 
And how is it in the nature of things for this 
to be, if it was all deeds that his language 
applied to? for seeing and hearing and speak- 
ing and walking are deeds of the body; and 
if we mortify these, we shall be so far from 
living, that we shall have to suffer the punish- 
ment of a manslayer. What sort of deeds 
then does he mean us to mortify? Those 
which tend toward wickedness, those which go 
after vice, which there is no other way of mor- 
tifying save through the Spirit. For by kill- 
ing yourself you may put an end to the others.* 
And this you have no right to do. But to 
these (you can put an end) by the Spirit only. 
For if This be present, all the billows are laid 
low, and the passions cower. under It, and 
nothing can exalt itself against us.3 So you 
see how it is on things to come, as I said be- 
fore, that he grounds his exhortations to us, 
and shows that we are debtors not owing to 
what has been already done only. For the 
advantage of the Spirit is not this only, that 
He hath set us free from our former sins, but 
that He rendereth us impregnable against 
future ones, and counts us worthy of the 
immortal life. Then, to state another reward 
also, he proceeds : 

Ver. 14. “ For as many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” 

Now this is again a much greater honor than 
the first. And this is why he does not say 
merely, As many as live* by the Spirit of God, 
but, “as many as are led by the Spirit of 
God,” to show that he would have Him use 
such power over our life as a pilot doth over 
a ship, or a charioteer over a pair of horses. 
And it is not the body only, but the soul itself 
too, that he is for setting under reins of this 
sort. For he would not have even that inde- 
pendent, but place its authority® also under 
the power of the Spirit. For lest through a 
confidence in the Gift of the Font they should 
turn negligent of their conversation after it, 
he would say, that even supposing you receive 





2 Sav. tds wév yap GAAas amoxteivavta, ceavTov avedelv early; 
to give this sense we should punctuate tds pév yap dAdas, 
Lege €QUTOV, avedAety EoTLY, 

katefaviorarat,, The word used in the last Homily for the: 
Condnet of the covetous towards the poor. See p. : 

4 See Gal. v. 25, where ‘‘live’’ means ‘‘ have 
distinguished from ‘ walk.’’ 

r the command of it, é€ovotav. 
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baptism, yet if you are not minded to be “led 
by the Spirit ” afterwards, you lose the dignity 
bestowed upon you, and the pre-eminence of 
your adoption. This is why he does not say, 
As many as have received the Spirit, but, “as 
many as are led by the Spirit,” that is, as 
many as live up to this all their life long, 
“they are the sons of God.” Then since this 
dignity was given to the Jews also, for it says, 
“‘T said ye are Gods, and all of you children 
of the Most High” (Ps. Ixxxii. 6); and again, 
“TI have nourished and brought up children ”’ 
(Is. i. 2); and so, “Israel is My first-born” 
(Ex. iv. 22); and Paul too says, “ Whose is 
the adoption” (Rom. ix, 4)—he next asserts 
the great difference between the latter and 
the former honor. For though the names are 
the same, he means, still, the things are not 
the same. And of these points he gives a 
clear demonstration, by introducing a com- 
parison drawn both from the persons so ad- 
vanced (karopfotyvrw) and from what was given 
them, and from what was to come. And 
first he shows what they of old had given 
them. What then was this? “A spirit of 
bondage :” and so he thus proceeds, 

Ver. 15. “For ye have not received the 
spirit of bondage again to fear.” 

Then not staying to mention that which 
stands in contradistinction to bondage, that 
is, the spirit of freedom, he has named what 
is far greater, that of adoption, through which 
he at the same time brings in the other, say- 
ing, ‘But ye have received the Spirit of adop- 
tion.” 

But this is plain. But what the spirit of 
bondage may be, is not so plain, and there is 
need of making it clearer. Now what he says 
is so far from being clear, that it is in fact 
very perplexing. For the people of the Jews 
did not receive the Spirit. What then is his 
meaning here? It is the letter he giveth this 
name to, for spiritual it was, and so he called 
the Law spiritual also, and the water from the 
Rock, and the Manna. “For they did eat,” 
he says, “‘of the same spiritual meat, and all 
drank of the same spiritual drink.” (a Cor. x. 
3, 4.) And to the Rock he gives this name, 
when he says, “ For they drank of that spirit- 
ual Rock which followed them.” Now it is 
because all the rites then wrought were above 


‘nature that he calls them spiritual, and not 


because those who then partook of them re- 
ceived the Spirit. And in what sense were 
those letters, letters of bondage? Set before 
yourself the whole dispensation, and then you 
will have a clear view of this also. For rec- 
ompenses were with them close at hand, and 
the reward followed forthwith, being at once 
proportionate, and like a kind of daily ration 











given to domestic servants, and terrors in 
abundance came to their height before their 
eyes, and their purifications concerned their 
bodies, and their continency extended but to 
their actions. But with us it is not so, since 
the imagination even and the conscience get- 
teth purged out. For He does not say, 
‘Thou shalt do no murder,” only, but even 
thou shalt not be angry: so too, it is not, 
“Thou shalt not commit adultery,” but thou 
shalt not look unchastely. So that it is not to 
be from fear of present punishment, but out 
of desire towards Himself, that both our 
being habitually virtuous, and all our single 
good deeds are to come. Neither doth he 
promise a land flowing with milk and honey, 
but maketh us joint-heir with the Only-Begot- 
ten, so making us by every means stand aloof 
from things present, and promising to give 
such things especially as are worth the accept- 
ance of men made sons of God, nothing, that 
is, of a sensible kind or corporeal, but spirit- 
ual all of them. And so they, even if they 
had the name of sons, were but as slaves; 
but we as having been made free, have 
received the adoption, and are waiting for 
Heaven. And with them He discoursed 
through the intervention of others, with us by 
Himself. And all that they did was through 
the impulse of fear, but the spiritual act 
through a coveting and a vehement desire. 
And this they show by the fact of their} over- 
stepping the commandments. They, as hire- 
lings and obstinate persons, so never left 
murmuring: but these do all for the pleasing 
of the Father. So too they blasphemed when 
they had benefits done them: but we are 
thankful at being jeoparded. And if there be 
need of punishing both of us upon our. sin- 
ning, even in this case the difference is great. 
For it is not on being stoned and branded 
and maimed by the priests, as they were, that 
we are brought round. But it is enough for 
us to be cast out from our Father’s table, and 
to be out of sight for certain days. And with 
the Jews the honor of adoption was one of 
name only, but here the reality followed also, 
the cleansing of Baptism, the giving of the 
Spirit, the furnishing of the other blessings. 
And there are several other points besides, 
which go to show our high birth and their low 
condition. After intimating all these then by 
speaking of the Spirit, and fear, and the adop- 
tion, he gives a fresh proof again of having 
the Spirit of adoption. Now what is this? 
That “we cry, Abba, Father.” And how 





1 jrepBacvery means to go beyond as well as to go against. 
He refers to such things as St. Paul’s refusing sustenance 
from the Achzeans, 1 Cor, ix. 4, etc. The tenses prove this to 
be St. Chrysostom’s meaning. 
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great this is, the initiated know (St. Cyr. Jer. 
Cat. 23, § 11, p. 276, O. T.), being with good 
reason bidden to use this word first in the 
Prayer of the initiated. What then, it may 
be said, did not they also call God Father? 
Dost thou not hear Moses, when he says, 
“Thou desertedst the God that begot thee ?” 
(Deut. xxxii. 15. LXX.) Dost thou not hear 
Malachi reproaching them, and saying, that 
“fone God formed you,” and there is “ one 
Father of you all?” (Mal. ii, 10, LXX.) 
Still, if these words and others besides are 
used, we do not find them anywhere calling 
‘God by the name, or praying in this language. 
But we all, priests and laymen, rulers and 
ruled, are ordered to pray herein. And this 
is the first language we give utterance to, 
after those marvellous throes, and that strange 
and unusual mode of labor. If in any other 
instances they so called Him, that was only 
of their own mind. But those in the state of 
grace do it through being moved by the in- 
working of the Spirit. For as there is a Spirit 
of Wisdom, after which they that were unwise 
became wise, and this discloses itself in their 
teaching: and a Spirit of Power there is, 
whereby the feeble raised up the dead, and 
drove out devils; a Spirit alsoof the gift of 
healing, and a Spirit of prophecy, and a Spirit 
of tongues, so also a Spirit of adoption. And 
as we know the Spirit of prophecy, in that he 
who hath it foretelleth things to come, not 
speaking of his own mind, but moved by the 
Grace; so too is the Spirit of adoption, 
whereby he that is gifted with it calleth God, 
Father, as moved by the Spirit. Wishing to 
express this as a most true descent, he used 
also the Hebrew ' tongue, for he does not say 
only, “Father,” but “Abba, Father,” which 
name is a special sign of true-born children to 
their fathers. After mentioning then the 
diversity resulting from their conversation, 
that resulting from the grace which had been 
given, and that from their freedom, he brings 
forward another demonstration of the superi- 
ority which goes with this adoption. Now of 
what kind is this? 

Ver. 16. “The Spirit Itself beareth witness 
with our spirit, that we are the children of 
God.” 

For it is not from the language merely, he 
says, that I make my assertion, but from the 
cause out of which the language has its birth ; 
since it is from the Spirit suggesting it that 
we so speak. And this in another passage he 
has put into plainer words, thus: “God hath 
sent forth the Spirit of his Son into our 





1 ij, e. the Syriac, which the Hebrew means in the N. T. 
pipcably in all cases—it being then the language of the He- 
rews. 
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hearts, crying, Abba Father.’’ (Gal. iv. 6.) 
And what is that, ‘Spirit beareth witness 
with spirit?’ The Comforter, he means, with 
that Gift, which is given unto us. For it is 
not of the Gift alone that it is the voice, but 
of the Comforter also who gave the Gift, 
He Himself having taught us through the © 
Gift so to speak. But when the “ Spirit 
beareth witness,” what farther place for 
doubtfulness? For if it were a man, or 
angel, or archangel, or any other such power 
that promised this, then there might be rea- 
son in some doubting. But when it is the 
Highest Essence that bestoweth this Gift, 
and “beareth witness” by the very words 
He bade us use in prayer, who would doubt 
any more of our dignity? For not even when 
the Emperor elects any one, and proclaims 
in all men’s hearing the honor done him, does 
anybody venture to gainsay. 

Ver. 17. “ And if children, then heirs.” 

Observe how he enhances the Gift by little 
For since it is a possible case 
to be children, and yet not become heirs 
(for it is not by any means all children that 
are heirs), he adds this besides—that we are 
heirs. But the Jews, besides their not. hay- 
ing the same adoption as we, were also cast 
out from the inheritance. For “He will 
miserably destroy those wicked men, and will 
let out the vineyard to other husbandmen ” 
(Matt. xxi. 41): and before this, He ‘said 
that “many shall come from the East and 
from the West, and shall sit down with 
Abraham, but the children of the Kingdom 
shall be cast out.” (ib. viii, 11, 12.) But 
even here he does not pause, but sets down 
something even greater than this. What may 
this be then?, That we are heirs of God; 
and so he adds, “heirs of God.” And what 
is more still, that we are not simply heirs, 
but also “joints heirs with Christ.” Observe 
how ambitious he is of bringing us near to 
the Master. For since it is not all children 
that are heirs, he shows that we are both 
children and heirs; next, as it is not all 
heirs that are heirs to any great amount, he 
shows that we have this point with us too, 
as we are heirs of God. Again, since it were 
possible to be God’s heir, but in no sense 
“joint heir with” the Only-Begotten, he 
shows that we have this also. And consider 
his wisdom. For after throwing the dis- 
tasteful part into a short compass, when he 
Was saying what was to become of such as 
“live after the flesh,” for instance, that they 
66 yest) 5 J 

shall die,” when he comes to the more 
soothing part, he leadeth forth his discourse 
into a large room, and so expands it on the 
recompense of rewards, and in pointing out 
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that the gifts too are manifold and great. 
For if even the being a child were a grace 
unspeakable, just think how great a thing 
it is to be heir! But if this be great, 
much more is it to be “joint heir.” Then 
to show that the Gift is not of grace only, 
and to give at the same time a credibility 
to what he says, he proceeds, “ If so be that 
we suffer with Him, that we may be also 
glorified together.” If, he would say, we be 
sharers with Him in what is painful, much 
more shall it be so in what is good. For He 
who bestowed such blessings upon those 
who had wrought no good, how, when He 
seeth them laboring and suffering so much, 
shall he do else than give them greater 
requital? Having then shown that the thing 
was a matter of return, to make men give 
credit to what was said, and prevent any 
from doubting, he shows further that it has 
the virtue of a gift. The one he showed, 
that what was said might gain credit even 
with those that doubted, and that the receivers 
of it might not feel ashamed as being ever- 
more receiving salvation for nought; and the 
other, that you might see that God outdoeth 
the toils by His recompenses. And the one 
he has shown in the words, “If so be that 
we suffer with Him, that we may be also 
glorified together.” | But the other in pro- 
ceeding to add; 

Ver. 18. “‘The sufferings of the present 
time are not worthy to be compared with the 
glory which shall be revealed in (Gr. cic) us.” 

In what went before, he requires of the 
spiritual man the correcting of his habits 
(Mar. and 6 Mss. passions), where he says, 
“Ye are not debtors to live after the flesh,” 
that such an one, for instance, should be 
above lust, anger, money, vainglory, grudging. 
But here having reminded them of the whole 
gift, both as given and as to come, and raised 
him up aloft with hopes, and placed him near 
to Christ, and showed him to be a joint-heir 
of the Only-Begotten; he now leads him 
forth with confidence even to dangers. For 
to get the better of the evil affections in us, 
is not the same thing with bearing up under 
those trials, scourges, famine, plunderings, 
bonds, chains, executions. | For these last 
required much more of a noble and vigorous 
spirit. And observe how he at once allays 
and rouses the spirit of the combatants. For 
after he had shown that the rewards were 
greater than the labors, he both exhorts to 
greater efforts, and yet will not let them be 
elated, as being still outdone by the crowns 
given in requital. And in another passage 
he says, “ For our light affliction, which is 
but for a moment, worketh a far more exceed- 
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ing and eternal weight of glory” (2 Cor. iv. 
17): it being the deeper sort of persons he 
was then speaking to. Here, however, he 
does not allow that the afflictions were light; 
but still he mingles comfort with them by 
the compensation which good things to come 
afford, in the words, ‘‘ For I reckon that the 
sufferings of this present time are not-worthy 
to be compared,” and he does not say, with 
the rest (aves) that is to come, but what is 
much greater, “with the glory which is to 
come.” For it does not follow, that where 
rest is there is glory; but that where glory 
is there is rest, does follow: then as he had 
said that it is to come, he shows that it 
For he does not say, that which 
is to be, but ‘‘ which shall be revealed in us,” 
as if already existing but unrevealed. As 
also in another place he said in clearer 
words, ‘‘ Our life is hid with Christ in God.” } 
Be then of a good heart about it. For 
already hath it been prepared, and awaiteth 
thy labors. But if it vexes you that it is yet 
to come, rather let this very thing rejoice 
you. For it is owing to its being great and 
unutterable, and transcending our present 
condition, that itis stored up there. And so 
he has not put barely ‘the sufferings of this 
present time,’ but he speaks so as to show 
that itis not in quality only, but in quantity 
also, that the other life has the advantage. 
For these sufferings, whatever they are, are 
attached to our present life ; but the blessings 
to come reach themselves out over ages with- 
out end. And since he had no way of giving 
a particular description of these, or of putting 
them before us in language, he gives them a 
name from what seems to be specially an 
object of desire with us, “glory.” For the 
summit of blessings and the sum of them, 
this seems to be. And to urge the hearer on 
in another way also, he gives a loftiness 
to his discourse by the mention of the crea- 
tion, gaining two points by what he is next 
saying, the contempt of things present, and 
the desire of things to come, and a third be- 
side these, or rather the first, is the showing 
how the human race is cared for on God's 
part and in what honor He holds our nature. 
And besides this, all the doctrines of the 
philosophers, which they had framed for 
themselves about this world, as a sort of 
cobweb or child’s mound,” he throws down 
with this one doctrine. But that these things 
may stand in a clearer light, let us hear the 
Apostle’s own language. 

Ver, 19, 20. “For the earnest expectation 
of the creation waiteth,” he says, “for the 





1 Col. iii. 3. Ver. 4, confirms his application of it. 
2 Perhaps alluding to II. xv. 362. 
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revelation of the sons of God. For the creat- 
ion was made subject to vanity, not willingly, 
but by reason of him: who hath subjected the 
same in hope.” 

And the meaning is something of this kind. 
The creation itself is in the midst of its 
pangs, waiting for and expecting these good 
things whereof we have just now spoken. 
For “earnest expectation ” (damoxapadoxia, look- 
ing out) implies expecting intensely. And 
so his discourse becomes more emphatic, and 
he personifies this whole world as_ the 
prophets also do, when they introduce the 
floods clapping their hands, and little hills 
leaping, and mountains skipping, not that we 
are to fancy them alive, or ascribe any rea- 
soning power to them, but that we may learn 
the greatness of the blessings, so great as to 
reach even to things without sense also.* 
The very same thing they do many times 
also in the case of afflicting things, since they 
bring in the vine lamenting, and the wine 
too, and the mountains, and the boardings! 
of the Temple howling, and in this case too 
it is that we may understand the extremity 
of the evils. It is then in imitation of these 
that the Apostle makes a living person of 
the creature here, and says that it groaneth 
and travaileth: not that he heard any groan 
conveyed from the earth and heaven to him, 
but that he might show the exceeding great- 
ness of the good things to come; and the 
desire of freedom from the ills which now per- 
vaded them. “For the creature was made 
subject to vanity, not willingly, but by rea- 
son of him who hath subjected the same.” 
What is the meaning of, “the creation was 
made subject to vanity?” Why that it became 
corruptible. For what cause, and on what 
account? Qn account of thee,O man. For 
since thou hast taken a body mortal and 
liable to suffering, the earth too hath received 
a curse, and brought forth thorns and thistles. 
But that the heaven, when it is waxen old 
along with the earth, is to change afterwards 








* Chrysostom’s interpretation of 7 xtiots is undoubtedly cor- 
rect in principle, although he probabiy gives to it too general 
an idea in calling it ‘‘ this whole world ’’—reaching ‘‘even to 
things without sense also.” It is more likely that the apostle 
has in mind distinctively the zrrational creation. (So Meyer, 
Godet, Thayer, Dwight). Nature is subject to ‘‘ vanity "—i, e. 
the law of decay and death, and is poetically spoken of as 
awaiting the revelation of the sons of God in the hope of 
sharing in it. The apostle explains that the «riovs was placed 
in this condition not of its own accord but on account of the 
will of God, who, however, subjected it to the forces of decay 
and death on the ground of hope. Hope was the attendant 
condition of this subjection which took place in consequence 
of the fall. Hence this condition is not final and the creation 
desires and groans to be delivered and to share in the “‘ mani- 
festation of the sons of God ’—the revelation of them in their 
true character in the presence of the universe at the coming of 
Christ.—G. B. S. fa 

1 darviuata, Heb. myn. Amos viii. 3. LXX. Hesych. 
gavidopara. See Schleusner, Lex. Gr. Vet. Test. for con- 
jectures to account for the translation. 








to a better portion (a7éw v. p. 384) hear from 
the Prophet in his words; “Thou, O Lord, 
from the beginning hast founded the earth, 
and the heavens are the work of Thy hands. 
They shall perish, but thou shalt endure; and 
they all shall wax old as doth a garment, 
and asa cloak shalt Thou fold them up, and 
they shall be changed.” (Ps. cii. 25, 26.) 
Isaiah too declares the same, when he says, 
“Look to the heaven above, and upon the 
earth beneath, for the heavens are as a firm- 
ament of smoke,” and the earth shall wax 
old like a garment, and they that dwell therein 
shall perish in like manner. (Is, li. 6.) Now 
you see in what sense the creation is “in 
bondage to vanity,” and how it is to be freed 
from the ruined state. For the one says, 
“Thou shalt fold them up as a garment, and 
they shall be changed;” and Isaiah says, 
“and they that dwell therein shall perish in 
like manner,” not of course meaning an utter 
perishing. For neither do they that dwell 
therein, mankind, that is, undergo such an 
one, but a temporary one, and through it 
they are changed into an incorruptible (2 
Cor. xv. 53) state, and so therefore will the 
creature be. And all this he showed by the 
way, by his saying “in like manner” (2 Pet. 
ili, 13), which Paul also says farther on. At 
present, however, he speaks about the bond- 
age itself, and shows for what reason it be- 
came such, and gives ourselves as the cause 
of it. What then? Was it harshly treated 
on another’s account? By no means, for it 
was on my account that it was made. What 
wrong then-is done it, which was made for 
my sake, when it suffereth these things for 
my correction? Or, indeed, one has no 
need to moot the question of right and wrong 
at all in the case of things void of soul and 
feeling. But Paul, since he had made ita 
living person, makes use of none of these 
topics I have mentioned, but another kind of 
language, as desiring to comfort the hearer 
with the utmost advantage. And of what 
kind is this? What have you to say? he 
means. It was evil intreated for thy sake, 
and became corruptible; yet it has had no 
wrong done it. For incorruptible will it be 
for thy sake again. This then is the meaning 
of “in hope.” But when he says, it was 
~ not willingly ” that it was made subject, it 
1s not to show that it is possessed of judg- 
ment that he says so, but that you may learn 
that the whole is brought about by Christ’s 
care, and this is no achievement of its own. 
And now say in what hope ? 
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Ver. 21. “ That the creature itself also shall 
be delivered from the bondage of corrup- 
tion.” 

Now what is this creation? Not thyself 
alone, but that also which is thy inferior, and 
partaketh not of reason or sense, this too 
shall be a sharer in thy blessings. For “it 
shall be freed,” he says, “from the bondage 
of corruption,” that is, it shall no longer be 
corruptible, but shall go along with the beauty 
given to thy body; just as when this became 
corruptible, that became corruptible also; so 
now it is made incorruptible, that also shall 
follow it too. And to show this he proceeds. 
(cic) “‘ Into the glorious liberty of the children 
of God.” That is, because of* their liberty. 
_ For as a nurse who is bringing upa king’s 
child, when he has come to his father’s power, 
does herself enjoy the good things along with 
him, thus also is the creation, he means. 
You see how in all respects man takes the 
lead, and that it is for his sake that all things 
are made. See how he solaces the struggler, 
and shows the unspeakable love of God 
toward man. For why, he would say, dost 
thou fret at thy temptations? thou art suffer- 
ing for thyself, the creation for thee. Nor 
does he solace only, but also shows what he 
says to be trustworthy. For if the creation 
which was made entirely for thee is ‘in 
hope,” much more oughtest thou to be, 
through whom the creation is to come to the 
enjoyment of those good things. Thus men 
(3 Mss. fathers) also when a son is to appear at 
his coming to a dignity, clothe even the ser- 
vants with a brighter garment, to the glory of 
the son; so will God also clothe the creature 
with incorruption for the glorious liberty of 
the children. 

Ver. 22. “For we know that the whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth in pain to- 
gether until now.” 

Observe, how he shames the hearer, saying 
almost, Be not thou worse than the creation, 
neither find a pleasure in resting in things 
present. Not only ought we not to cling to 
them, but even to groan over the delay of our 
departure hence. For if the creation doth 
this, much more oughtest thou to do so, hon- 
ored with reason as thou art. But as this 
was not yet enough to force their attention, 
he proceeds. : 

Ver. 23. ‘ And not only they, but ourselves 
also, which have the first-fruits of the Spirit, 
even we ourselves groan within ourselves.” 

That is, having had a taste of the things to 





1 Sa Tyv. St. Chrysostom does not mean to say that one 

reposition is used for another, as his illustration shows. For 
the liberty of the sons of God is both the thing of which the 
creation partakes, and the cause of its partaking ; so that the 
one is put in a sense which implies the other too. 











come. For even if any should be quite stone 
hard, he means what has been given already 
is enough to raise him up, and draw him off 
from things present, and to wing him after 
things to come in two ways, both by the great- 
ness of the things that are given, and by the 
fact that, great and numerous as they are, 
they are but first-fruits. For if the first-fruits 
be so great that we are thereby freed even 
from our sins, and attain to righteousness and 
sanctification, and that those of that time 
both drave out devils, and raised the dead by 
their shadow (Acts v. 15), or garments (ib. 
xix, 12), consider how great the whole must 
be. And if the creation, devoid as it is of 
mind and reason, and though in ignorance of 
these things, yet groaneth, much more should 
we. Next, that he may give the heretics no 
handle, or seem to be disparaging our present 
world, we groan, he says, not as finding fault 
with the present system, but through a desire 
of those greater things. And this he shows 
in the words, ‘“ Waiting for the adoption.” 
What dost thou say, let me hear? Thou 
didst insist on it at every turn, and didst cry 
aloud, that we were already made sons, and 
now dost thou place this good thing among 
hopes, writing that we must needs wait for it ? 
Now it is to set this right by the sequel that 
he says, “to wit, the redemption? of our 
body.” That is, the perfect glory. Our lot 
indeed is at present uncertainty to our last 
breath, since many of us that were sons have 
become dogs and prisoners. But if we de- 
cease with a good hope, then is the gift un- 
movable, and clearer, and greater, having 
no longer any change to fear from death and 
sin. Then therefore will the grace be secure, 
when our body shall be freed from death and 
its countless ailments (or passions). For this 
is full redemption (aroAtrpwour), not a redemp- 
tion® only, but such, that we shall never again 
return to our former captivity. For that thou 
mayest not be perplexed at hearing so much 
of glory without getting any distinct knowl- 
edge of it, he partially exposes to thy view the 
things to come, setting before thee the change 
of thy body (Gr. changing thy body), and 
along with it the change of the whole creation. 
And this he has put in a clearer light in an- 
other passage, where he says, “Who shall 
change our vile body, that it may be fashioned 
like unto His glorious Body.” (Phil. iii. 21.) 
And in another place again he writes and 
says, “ But when this mortal shall have put on 





2 amodvtpwowv. In the meaning of this word sometimes the 
manner, and sometimes the completeness of redemption pre- 
dominates; see Rom. iii. 24, p. 377. rage 

3 Avtpwo.s, showing that the completeness is implied in the 
preposition, which should be observed in the doctrinal use of 
the term. 
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immortality, then shall be brought to pass 
the saying that is written, Death is swallowed 
up in victory.” (1 Cor. xv. 54.) But to show, 
that with the corruption of the body the con- 
stitution of the things of this life will also 
come to an end, he wrote again elsewhere, 
“For the fashion of this world passeth away.” 
Cr Cor. vii. 31.) 

Ver. 24. “ For we are saved by hope,” he 
says. 

‘Now since he had dwelt upon the promise 
of the things to come, and this seemed to 
pain the weaker hearer, if the blessings are 
all matter of hope; after proving before that 
they are surer than things present and visible, 
and discoursing at large on the gifts already 
given, and showing that we have received the 
first fruits of those good things, lest we should 
seek our all in this world, and be traitors to 
the nobility that faith gives us, he says, “ For 
we are (Gr. were) saved by hope.” And this 
is about what he means. We are not to seek 
our all ‘in this life, but to have hope also. 
For this is the only gift that we brought in to 
God, believing Him in what He promised 
shall come, and it was by this way alone we 
were saved. If then we lose this hope, we 
have lost all that was of our own contributing. 
For I put you this question, he would say, 
Wert thou not liable for countless sins? wert 
thou not in despair? wert thou not under sen- 
tence? were not all out of heart about thy 
_ Salvation? What then saved thee? It was 
thy hoping? in God alone, and trusting to 
Him about His promises and gifts, and noth- 
ing besides hadst. thou to bring in. If it was 
this then that saved thee, hold it fast now also. 
For that which afforded thee so great bless- 
ings, to a certainty will not deceive thee in 
regard to things to come. For in that it found 
thee dead, and ruined, and a prisoner, and an 
enemy, and yet made thee a friend, and a son, 
and a freeman, and righteous, and a joint-heir, 
and yielded such great things as no one ever 
expected even, how, after such munificence 
and attachment, will it betray ? thee in what is 
to follow? Say not to me, hopes again! ex- 
pectations again! faith again! For it is in 
this way thou wert saved from the beginning, 
and this dowry was the only one that thou 
didst bring in to the Bridegroom. Hold it 
then fast and keep it: for if thou demandest 
to have everything in this world, thou hast 
lost that well-doing of thine, through which 
thou didst become bright, and this is why he 





1 This blending of faith and hope illustrates the connection 
of faith and love, the Object of love being now known by 
faith, and appropriated by hope. The personification which 
follows is a powerful ee of representing that in us which ap- 
prehends God as itself His gift. ” 

2 So the Mss. and Catena: the old reading was ov mpoajo- 
erat, ‘* will it not satisfy.” 
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proceeds to say, ‘“ But hope that is seen is not 
hope ; for what a man seeth, why doth he yet 
hope for?” F 

Ver. 25.—“ But if we hope for that we see 
not, then do we with patience wait for 
ae 

That is, if thou art to be looking for every- 
thing in this world, what need is there for 
hope? What is hope then? It is feeling 
confidence in things to come. What great 
demand then doth God make upon thee, 
since He Himself giveth thee blessings quite 
entire from His own stores? One thing only, 
hope, He asks of thee, that thou too mayest 
have somewhat of thine own to contribute 
toward thy salvation. And this he intimates 
in what he proceeds with: “ For if we hope 
for that we see not, then do we with patience 
wait for it.”” As then God crowneth him that 
undergoes labors, and hardnesses, and count- 
less toils, so doth He him that hopeth. 
For the name of patience belongs to hard 
work and much endurance. Yet even this 
He hath granted to the man that hopeth, that 
He might solace the wearied soul. And then 
to show that for this light task we enjoy 
abundant aid, he proceeds: 

Ver. 26. “ Likewise the Spirit also helpeth 
our infirmities.”’* 

For the one point is thy own, that of 
patience, but the other comes of the Spirit’s 
furnishings, Who also cherisheth (Gr. anoint- 
eth) thee unto this hope, and through it again 
lighteneth thy labors. Then that thou might- 
est know that it is not in thy labors only and 
dangers that this grace standeth by thee, but 
even in things the most easy seemingly,? it 
worketh with thee, and on all occasions bears 
its part in the alliance, he proceeds to 
Say, 

“ For we know not what we should pray for 
as we ought.” 

And this he said to show the Spirit’s great 
concern about us, and also to instruct them not 
to think for certainty that those things are 
desirable which to man’s reasonings appear 
so. For since it was likely that they, when 
they were scourged, and driven out, and 
suffering grievances without number, should 
be seeking a respite, and ask this favor of 
God, and think it was advantageous to them, 
by no means (he says) suppose that ‘what 
seem blessings to you really are so. For we 
ee Ore ee 


* Magna est vis Greci verbi ovvavTiAauBaveoOat, said Cal- 
vin. The word means: “takes hold together with us, as if 
on the other side or as if instead of us”’ (Godet). The notion 
of lifting the other end of a burden, or perhaps, of taking hold 
of it in our piece, Seems to lie at the basis of this expressive 
word. Cf, Luke x. 40.—G, B.S, 

3 These words show that St. Chrysostom does not mean that 


we do any good unaided, however much he insists on the. 


freedom of our will, 
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need the Spirit’s aid even to do this. So 
feeble is man, and such a nothing by himself, 
For this is why he says, “ For we know not 
what we should pray for as we ought.” In 
order that the learner might not feel any 
shame at his ignorance, he does not say, ye 
know not, but, “ we know not.’”’ And that he 
did not say this merely to seem moderate, he 
plainly shows from other passages. For he 
desired in his prayers unceasingly to see 
Yet the time when he obtained it was 
not at once when he desired it. And for 
“the thorn” that was given him “in the 
flesh” (2 Cor. xii. 8), that is the dangers, he 
often besought God, and was entirely unsuc- 
cessful.! And so was Moses, who in the Old 
Testament prays to see Palestine (Deut. iii. 
26), and Jeremiah when he made supplication 
for the Jews (Jer. xv. 1), and Abraham when 
he interceded for the people of Sodom. ‘But 
the Spirit Itself maketh intercession for us 
with groanings which cannot be uttered.” 
This statement is not clear, owing to the ces- 
sation of many of the wonders which then 
used to take place. Wherefore I must needs 
inform you of the state of things at that 
time, and in this way the rest of the subject 
will be cleared. What therefore was the 
state of things then? God did in those days 
give to all that were baptized certain excellent 
gifts, and the name that these had was 
spirits. For “the spirits of the Prophets,” 
it says, “are subject to the prophets.” (1 Cor. 
xiv. 32.) And one had the gift of prophecy 
and foretold things to come; and another of 
wisdom, and taught the many; and another 
of healings, and cured the sick; and another 
of miracles, and raised the dead; another of 
tongues, and spake different languages. And 
with all these there was also a gift of prayer, 
which also was called a spirit, and he that 
had this prayed for all the people. For since 
we are ignorant of much that is profitable for 
us and ask things that are not profitable, the 
gift of prayer came into some particular per- 
son of that day, and what was profitable for 
all the whole Church alike, he was the ap- 
pointed person to ask for in behalf of all, and 
the instructor of the rest. Spirit then is the 
name that he gives here to the grace of this 
character, and the soul that receiveth the 
grace, and intercedeth to God, and groaneth. 
For he that was counted worthy of such grace 
as this, standing with much compunction, and 
with many mental groanings falling before 
God, asked the things that were profitable for 
all, And of this the Deacon of the present 
day isa symbol when he offers up the prayers 





1 See Bishop Bull, Ser. V. who discusses what this was, 





for the people. This then is what Paul 
means when he says, ? “ the Spirit itself mak- 
eth intercession for us with groanings that 
cannot be uttered.” 

Ver. 27. “But He that searcheth 
hearts.” 

You see that it is not about the Comforter 
that he is speaking, but about the spiritual 
heart. Since if this were not so, he ought to 
have said, “ He that searcheth” the Spirit. 
But that thou mayest learn that the language 
is meant of a spiritual man, who has the gift 
of prayer, he proceeds, “‘ And he that search- 
eth the hearts knoweth what is the mind of 
the Spirit,” that is, of the spiritual man. 

“Because he maketh intercession for the 
saints according to the will of God.” 

Not (he means) that he informs God as if 
ignorant, but this is done that we may learn 
to pray for proper things, and to ask of God 
what is pleasing to Him. For this is what the 
“according to God” is. And so this was 
with a view to solace those that came to Him, 
and to yield them excellent instruction. For 
He that furnished the gifts, and gave besides 
blessings without number, was the Comforter. 
Hence it says, “all these things worketh one 
and the self-same Spirit.” (1 Cor. xii. 11.) 
And it is for our instruction that this takes 
place, and to show the love of the Spirit, it 
condescendeth even to this. And it is from 
this that the person praying getteth heard, 
because the prayer is made “according to the 
will of God.” 

You see from how many points he instructs 
them in the love that was shown them and 
the honor that was done them. And what 
is there that God hath not done for us? The 
world He hath made corruptible for us, and 
again for us incorruptible. He suffered His 
Prophets to be ill-treated for our sake, sent 
them into captivity for us, let them fall into 
the furnace, and undergo ills without number. 
Nay, He made them prophets for us, and 
the Apostles also He made for us. He gave 
up for us His Only-Begotten, He punisheth 
the devil for us, He hath seated us on the 
Right Hand, He was reproached for us. 
“For the reproaches of them that reproached 
thee,” ittsays,.“‘fell upon me.” (Ps. lxix. 49.) 
Yet still, when we are drawing back after so 
great favor, He leaveth us not, but again 
entreats, and on our account inciteth others to 
entreat for us, that He may show us favor. 
And so it was with Moses. For to him He 
says, “ Let Me alone, that I may blot them 
out” (Ex. xxxii. 10), that He might drive him 
upon supplicating on their behalf. And now 


the 





2 St. Ambrose, Z/zst. 36, gives the same interpretation. 
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He doth the same thing. Hence He gave the 
gift of prayer. But this He doth, not as 
Himself standing in need of entreaty, but 
that we might * not, from being saved without 
effort (driéc), grow indifferent. For this 
cause it is on account of David, and of this 
person and that, He often says, that He is rec- 
onciled with them, to establish again this very 
thing, that the reconciliation may be with all 
due formality.? Still He would have looked 
more loving toward man, if it had not been 
through this and the other prophet, but of 
Himself, that He told them that He ceased to 
be wroth. But the reason of His not holding 
to that point was, that this ground of recon- 
ciliation might not become an occasion for 
listlessness. Wherefore to Jeremiah also He 
said, “Pray not for this people, for I will not 
hear thee” (Jer. xi. 14), not as wishing to 
stop his praying (for He earnestly longeth 
for our salvation), but to terrify them: and 
this the prophet also seeing did not cease 
praying. And that you may see that it was 
not through a wish to turn him from it, but to 
shame * them that He said this, hear what it 
says. ‘ Seest thou not what these are 
doing?” (Ez. vili. 6, not verbally-from LXX.) 
And when He says to the city “Though 
thou wash thee with nitre, and take thee much 
soap (Gr. herb), yet thou art stained before 
Me” ( Jer. ii. 22), it is not that He may cast 
them into despair that He so speaks, but that 
He may rouse them to repentance. For as 
in the case of the Ninevites, by giving the 
sentence without limitation, and holding out 
no good hope, He scared them the more, and 
led them to repentance, so He doth here also, 
both to rouse them, and to render the prophet 
more venerated, that in this way at least they 
may hearhim. Then, since they kept on ina 
state of incurable madness, and were not to 
‘ be sobered even by the rest being carried 
away, he first exhorts them to remain there. 
But when they kept not up to this, but de- 
serted to Egypt, this indeed He allowed them, 
but requires of them not to desert to irrelig- 
ion as well as to Egypt. (Jer. xliv. 8.) But 
when they did not comply in this either, He 
sendeth the prophet along with them, so that 
they might not after all suffer total wreck. 
(Ver. 28.) For since they did not follow Him 
when He called, He next followeth them to 
discipline them, and: hinder their being hur- 
ried further into vice, and asa father full of 
affection does a child who takes all treatment 


1 The peculiar position of the negative resembles that in 
Eur. Hec. 1131 (al. 1149), tv’ @AAos m7 Tes eidein Tade. 

2 6 Mss. with glorying, i. e. with something good done on 
man’s part. 

3 évrpewa perhaps ‘to urge him to compassion ;” (there is 
no pronoun with this verb). 











in the same peevish way, conducting him 
about everywhere with himself, and following 
him about. This was the reason why He sent 
not Jeremiah only into Egypt, but also Ezekiel 
into Babylon, and they did not refuse to go. 
For when they found their Master love the 
people exceedingly, they continued them- 
selves to do so likewise. Much as if a right- 
minded servant were to take compassion upon 
an intractable son when he saw his father 
grieving and lamenting about him. And what 
was there that they did not suffer for them? 
They were sawn asunder, they were driven 
out, they were reproached, they were stoned, 
they underwent numberless grievances. 
And after all this they would run back to 
them. Samuel, for instance, ceased not to 
mourn for Saul, miserably insulted as he was 
by him, and injured irreparably. (1 Sam. xv. 
35.) Still he held none of these things in 
remembrance. And for the people of the 
Jews, Jeremiah has composed Lamentations 
in writing. And when the general of the 
Persians had given him liberty to dwell se~ 
curely, and with perfect freedom, wherever he 
pleased, he preferred above dwelling at home 
the affliction of the people, and their hard 
durance in a strange land. (Jer. xi. 5.) So 
Moses left the palace and the sort of living 
herein, and hasted to be among their calam- 
ities. And Daniel abode for twenty days 
following without food,. pinching himself with 
the most severe fast, that he might reconcile 
God to them, (Dan. x.2.) And the three 
Children too, when in the furnace, and so 
fierce a fire, put up a supplication for them. 
For it was not on their account that they were 
grieved, as they were saved; but since they 
considered that then was the time for the 
greatest boldness of speech, they consequently 
prayed in their behalf; hence too they said, 
“In a contrite heart and an humble spirit let 
us be accepted.” (Song. ver. 16.) For them 
Joshua also rent his garments, (Josh. vii. 6.) 
For them Ezekiel too wailed and lamented 
when he saw them cut down. (Ez. ix. 8.) 
And Jeremy‘ said, “Let me alone, I will 
weep bitterly.” (Is. xxii, 4.) And before 
this, when he did not venture openly to pray 
for a remittance of their sad estate, he sought 
for some limited period, when he says, “ How 
long, O, Lord?” (ib. ‘vi, 12.) Bortoli@ar 
affectionateness is the whole race of the 
saints. Wherefore also St. Paul saith, “Put 
on therefore, as the elect saints of God, 
bowels of mercy, kindness, humbleness of 
mind.” (Col. iii, 12.) You see the strict 
propriety of the word, and how he would have 
ee ee i rl 
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us continually merciful. For he does not say, 
“show mercy ” only, but put it on, that like 
as our garment is always with us, so may 
mercy be. And he does not say merely 
mercy, but “bowels of mercy,” that we may 
imitate the natural affection of relations. 
But we do just the contrary, and if any one 
comes to ask a single penny of us, we insult 
them, abuse them, call them impostors. 
Dost thou not shudder, man, and blush to 
call him an impostor for bread? Why even 
supposing such an one is practising impost- 
ure, he deserves to be pitied for it, because 
he is so pressed with famine as to put on such 
acharacter. This then is a reproach to our 
cruelty. For since we had not the heart to 
bestow with readiness, they are compelled to 
practise a great many arts, so as to put a 
cheat off upon our inhumanity, and to soften 
down our harshness. Now if it was gold and 
silver that he asked of thee, then there would 
be some reason in thy suspicions. But if it is 
necessary food that he comes to thee for, why 
be showing thyself wise so unseasonably, and 
take so over exact an account of him, accus- 
ing him of idleness and sloth? For if we 
must talk in this way, it is not others but our- 
selves that we ought to address. When there- 
fore thou art going to God to ask forgiveness 
for thy sins, then call these words to mind, 
and thou wilt know thou deservest to have 
these things said to thee by God, much more 
than the poor man by thee. And yet God 
hath never said such words to thee as “ Stand 
off, since thou art an impostor, always coming 
to church and hearing My laws, but when 
abroad, setting gold, and pleasure (éxifuyiav), 
and friendship, and in fact anything above 
My commandments. And now thou makest 
thyself humble, but when thy prayers are over 
thou art bold, and cruel, and inhuman, Get 
thee hence, therefore, and never come to Me 
any more.” Yet this, and more than this, we 
deserve to have said to us; but still He never 
did reproach us in any such way, but is long- 
suffering and fulfils everything on His own 
part, and gives us more than we ask for. 
Calling this to mind then, let us relieve the 
poverty of those that beg of us, and if they do 
impose upon us, let us not be over exact 
about it. For such a salvation is it that we 
ourselves require, one with pardon, with kind- 
ness (Aavipwriac), with much mercy along with 
it. For it is not possible, it certainly is not, 
if our estate were searched into strictly, that 
we should ever be saved, but we must needs 
be punished and brought to ruin altogether. 
Let us not then be bitter judges of others 
lest we also get a strict account demanded of 
us. For we have sins that are too great to 
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plead any excuse. And therefore let us show 
more mercy towards those who have com- 
mitted inexcusable sins, that we also may lay 
up for ourselves the like mercy beforehand. 
And yet be as large-hearted as we may, we 
shall never be able to contribute such love 
toward man as we stand in need of at the 
hand of a God that loveth man. How then 
is it other than monstrous, when we are in 
need of so many things ourselves, to be over 
exact with our fellow servants, and do all we 
can against ourselves? For thou dost not in 
this way so much prove him unworthy of 
thy liberality, as thyself of God’s love toward 
man, For he that deals over exactly with his 
fellow servant, will be the more sure to find 
the like treatment at God’s hand. Let us not 
speak against ourselves, but even if they come 
out of idleness or wilfulness,! let us bestow. 
For we also do many sins through wilfulness, 
or rather we do them all through wilfulness, 
and yet God doth not presently call us to 
punishment, but gives us a set time for pen- 
ance, nurturing us day by day, disciplining us, 
teaching us, supplying us with all other 
things, that we too may emulate this mercy of 
His. Let us then quell this cruelty, let us 
cast out this brutal spirit, as benefiting 
thereby ourselves rather than others. For to 
these we give money, and bread, and clothing, 
but for ourselves we are laying up beforehand 
very great glory, and such as there is no put- 
ting into words. For we receive again our 
bodies incorruptible, and are? glorified to- 
gether and reign together with Christ. And 
how great this is we shall see from hence— 
or rather there is no means of making us see 
it clearly now. - But to start from our present 
blessings, and to get from them at least some 
kind of scanty notice of it, I will endeavor so 
far as I. may be able to put before you what 
Ihave been speaking of. Tell me then, if 
when you were grown old, and were living in 
poverty, and any one were to promise suddenly 
to make you young, and to bring you to the 
very prime of life, and to render you very 
strong, and preéminently beautiful, and were 
to give you the kingdom of the whole earth 
for a thousand years, a kingdom in the state 
of the deepest peace, what is there that you 
would not choose to do, and to suffer to gain 
this promise? (4 Mss. and Say. Mar. object.) 
See then, Christ promises not this, but much 
more than this. For the distance between 
old age and youth is not to be compared with 





1 All Mss. read nav i dpytav kav dca padvycav, which order 
agrees with the stronger sense here given to pa@vuia: “ list- 
lessness”’ is generally too little expressive of that readiness to 
yield to temptations. which this word implies. But x Ms. 
reads ‘‘ rather all through vice,” kaxitav, which tends to give 
the other word a lighter sense. 

2 6 Mss. pres., and so all just above. 
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the difference of corruption and incorruption, 
nor that of a kingdom and poverty to that of 
the present glory and the future, but the dif- 
ference is that of dreams and a reality. Or 
rather I have yet said nothing to the purpose, 
since there is no language capable of setting 
before you the greatness of the difference 
between things to come and things present. 
And as for time, there is no place for the idea 
of difference. For what mode is there for 
a man to compare with our present state a 
life that hath no limit? And as for the peace 
itis as far removed from any present peace, 
as peace is different from war; and for the 
incorruption, it is as much better asa clear 
pearl is than aclod of clay. Or rather, say 
as great a thing as one may, nothing can put 
it before you. For were I even to compare 
the beauty of our bodies then to the-light of 
the sunbeam, or the brightest lightning, I 
shall not yet be saying aught that is worthy of 
that brilliancy. Now for such things as these 
what money so much that it were not worth 
the while to give up? what bodies, or rather 
what souls* is it not worth one’s while to give 
up? At present if any one were to lead thee 
into the palace, and in presence of all were to 
give thee an opportunity of conversing with 
the king, and make thee sit at his table, and 
join in his fare, thou wouldest call thyself the 
happiest of men. But when you are to go up 
to Heaven, and stand by the King of. the 
universe Himself, and to vie with angels in 
brightness, and to enjoy even that unutterable 
glory, do you hesitate whether you ought to 
give up money? whereas if you had to put 
off life itself, you ought to leap and exult, and 
mount on wings of pleasure. But you, that 
you may get an office (apyjv), as a place to 
pillage from (for call a thing of this sort gain, 
I cannot), put all you have to hazard, and 
after borrowing of others, will, if need be, 
pawn your wife and children too without hesi- 
tation. But when the kingdom of Heaven is 
set before you, that office (apyjc) which hath 
none to supersede you in it, and God bids 
you take not a part of a corner of the earth, 
but the whole of Heaven entirely, are you 
hesitating, and reluctant, and gaping after 
money, and forgetful that if the parts of that 
Heaven which we see are so fair and delight- 
ful, how greatly so must the upper Heaven be, 
and the Heaven® of Heaven? But since we 
have as yet no means of seeing this with our 
bodily eyes, ascend in thy thought, and stand- 
ing above this Heaven, look up unto that 





1 Or lives, but see above, p. 483) where the spirit seems to 
be considered apart from the soul, 

See St. Augustin’s Confessions, p. 250, Oxf. Tr. Clem, 
Recog. iii. 75; Aristot. Metaph. p. 997; 15, Pp. 1071, 23, Bekker, 











Heaven beyond this, into that height without 
a bound, into that Light surcharged with awe, 
into the crowds of the Angels, into the endless 
ranks of Archangels, into the rest of the incor- 
poreal Powers. And then lay hold again of 
the image (cf. Plat. Rep. vii. p. 516) thereof 
we have, after coming down from above, and 
make a sketch of the estate of a king with us, 
as his men in gold armor, and his pairs of 
white mules proudly decked with gold, and 
his chariots set with jewels * and his snow-like 
cushions (orpwuvy Poll. x. 41), and the span- 
gles that flutter about the chariot, and the 
dragons shaped out in the silken hangings, 
and the shields with their gold bosses, and 
the straps that reach up from these to the rim 
of them through so many gems, and the 
horses with the gilded trappings and the gold 
bits. But when we see the king we immedi- 
ately lose sight of all these. For he alone 
turns our eyes to him, and to the purple robe, 
and the diadem, and the throne, and the 
clasp, and the shoes, all that splendor of his 
appearance. After gathering all these things 
together then with accuracy, then again 
remove your thoughts from these things to 
things above, and to that awful day in which 
Christ is coming. For then you will not see 
any pairs of mules, nor golden chariots, nor 
dragons and shields, but things that are 
big with a mighty awe, and strike such amaze- 
ment that the very incorporeal Powers are - 
astonished, For the “powers of the Heav- 
ens,” He says, “shall be shaken.” (Matt. 
xxiv. 29.) Then is the whole Heaven thrown 
open, and the gates of those concaves unfold 
themselves, and the Only-begotten Son of 
God cometh down, not with twenty, not with a 
hundred men for His body-guard, but with 
thousands, ten thousands of Angels and 
Archangels, Cherubim and Seraphim, and 
other Powers, and with fear and trembling 
shall everything be filled, whiles the earth is 
bursting itself up, and the men that ever were 
born, from Adam’s birth up to that day, are 
rising from the earth, and all are caught up ; 
(x Thess. iv. 17) when Himself appears with 
such great glory as that the sun, and the 
moon, and all light whatever, is cast into the 
shade, being outshone by that radiance. 
What language is to set before us that bless- 
edness, brightness, glory? Alas! my soul. 
For weeping comes upon me and great groan- 
ing, as I reflect what good things we have 
fallen from, what blessedness we are es- 
tranged from. For estranged we are (I am 
now speaking of my own case still), unless we 
do some great and astonishing work ; speak 
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-not then of hell to me now, for more grievous 
than any hell is the fall from this glory, and 
worse than punishments’ unnumbered the es- 
trangement from that lot. But still we are 
gaping after this present world, and we take 
not thought of the devil’s cunning, who by lit- 
tle things bereaves us of those great ones, and 
gives us clay that he may snatch from us gold, 
or rather that he may snatch Heaven from us, 
and showeth usa shadow that he may dis- 
possess us of the reality, and puts phantoms 
before us in dreams (for such is the wealth of 
this world), that at daybreak’ he may prove 
us the poorest of men. Laying these things 
to heart, late though it be, let us fly from this 
craft, and pass to the side of things to come. 
For we cannot say that we were ignorant how 
exposed to accidents the present life is, since 
things every day din in our ears more loudly 
than a trumpet, the worthlessness, the ridicu- 
lousness, the shamefulness, the dangers, 
the pitfalls, of the present scene. What de- 
fence then shall we have to set up for pursu- 
ing things so subject to hazards, and laden 
with shame, with so much eagerness, and 
leaving things unfailing, which will make us 
glorious and bright, and giving our whole 
selves up to the thraldom of money? For 
the slavery to these things is worse than any 
bondage. And this they know who have been 
counted worthy to obtain their freedom from 
it. That ye then may also feel this goodly 
liberty, burst the bonds asunder, spring out 
of the snare. And let there be no gold lying 
by in your houses, but that which is more 
precious than millions of money, alms and 
love to man, for your treasure. For this gives 
us boldness toward God, but the other covers 
us with deep shame, and causes the devil to 
bear hard (adodpiv rveiv) upon us. Why then 
arm thy enemy, and make him stronger? 
Arm thy right hand against him, and transfer 
all the splendor of thy house into thy soul, 
and stow away all thy fortune in thy mind, 
and instead of a chest and a house, let 
heaven keep thy gold. And let us put all our 
property about our own selves ; for we are 


much better than the walls, and more digni-| 


fied than the pavement. Why then do we, to 
the neglect of our own selves, waste all our 
attention upon those things, which when we 
are gone we can no longer reach, and often 
even while we stay here we cannot keep hold 
of, when we might have such riches as to be 
found not in this life only, but also in that, 
in the easiest circumstances? For he who 
carries about his farms and house and gold 
upon his soul, wherever he appears, appears 
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with all this wealth. And how is this possible 
to be effected ? one may ask. It is possible, 
and that with the utmost ease. For if you 
transfer them to Heaven by the poor man’s 
hand, you will transfer them entire into your 
own soul. And if death should afterwards 
come upon thee, no one will take them from 
thee, but thou wilt depart to be rich in the 
next world too. This was the kind of treas- 
ure Tabitha had. Hence it was not her 
house that proclaimed her wealth, nor the 
walls, nor the stones, nor the pillars, but the 
bodies of widows furnished with dress, and 
their tears that were shed, and death that 
played the runaway, and life that came back 
again. . Let us also make unto ourselves such- 
like treasures, let us build up for ourselves 
such-like houses. In this way we shall have 
God for our Fellow-worker, and we ourselves 
shall be workers together with Him. For 
Himself brought the poor from not being into 
being, and you will prevent them, after they 
have been brought into life and being, from 
perishing with hunger and other distress, by 
tending them and setting them upright, stay- 
ing up the Temple of God in every quarter. 
What can be equal to this in respect both of 
utility and of glory? Or if as yet you have 
not gained any clear notion of the great 
adornment He bestowed upon thee when He 
bade thee relieve poverty, consider this point 
with thyself. If He had given thee so great 
power, that thou wert able to set up again 
even the Heaven if it were falling, wouldest 
thou not think the thing an honor far too 
great for thee? See now He hath held thee 
worthy of a greater honor. For that which in 
His esteem is more precious than the 
Heavens, ? He hath trusted thee to repair. 
For of all things visible there is nothing in 
God’s esteem equal to man. For Heaven 
and earth and sea did He make for him, and 
finds more pleasure in dwelling with him than 
in the Heaven. And yet we, though with a 
knowledge of this, bestow no attention nor 
forethought upon the temples of God; but 
leaving them in a neglected state, we provide 
houses. splendid and large for ourselves. 
This is why we are devoid of all good things, 
and greater beggars than the poorest poor, 
because we pride ourselves in these houses 
which we cannot take away with us when we 
go hence, and leave those alone which we 
might move away along with our own selves. 
For the bodies of the poor after dissolution 
must needs rise again; and God, Who hath 
given this charge, will bring them forth, and 
praise those who have taken care of them, 








1 Night being put for the time of our sojourn here, Cf. 
Rom, xiii. 12. 





2 Several Mss. ‘‘ which is more precious than the Heavens 
themselves,” 
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and treat such with regard (Gayudcerar), because 
when they were on the point of falling to ruin 
at one time by starvation, at another by 
nakedness and cold, these repaired them by 
all means in their power. But still, even 
with all these praises set before us, we loiter 
yet, and decline undertaking this honorable 
charge. And Christ indeed hath not where 
to lodge, but goeth about a stranger, and 
naked, and hungry, and you set up houses out 
of town, and baths, and terraces, and cham- 
bers without number, in thoughtless vanity ; 
and to Christ you give not even a share of a 
little hut, while for daws and vultures you 
deck out upper chambers. What can be 
worse than such insanity as this? What 
more grievous than such madness? for mad- 
ness it is in the last stage of it, or rather one 





has no name to suit it, use whatever one may. 
Yet still if we be so minded, it is possible to 
beat off the disorder, tenacious as it is; and 
not possible only, but even easy; and not 
easy merely, but even easier is it to get rid of 
this pest than of the sufferings of the body, 
since the Physician is so much greater. Let 
us then draw Him to ourselves, and _ invite 
Him to aid us in the attempt, and let us con- 
tribute our share, good-will, I mean, and 
energy. For He will not require anything 
further, but if He can meet with this only, 
He will confer all that is His part. Let us 
then contribute our share, that in this world 
we may enjoy a genuine health, and may 
attain to the good things to come, by the 
grace and love towards man, etc. 
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“And we know that all things work together for good 
to them that love God.” 


HERE he seems to me to have mooted this 
whole topic with a view to those who were in 
danger; or, rather, not this only, but also 
what was said a little before this. For the 
words, “the sufferings of this present time 
are not worthy to be compared with the glory 
which shall be revealed in us;” and those, 
that “the whole creation groaneth;” and the 
saying, that ‘‘we are saved by hope;” and 
the phrase, “‘ we with patience wait for;” and 
that, “we know not what we should pray for 
as we ought ;” are all of them said to these. 
For he instructs them not to choose just what 
they may think, themselves, to be useful, but 
what the Spirit may suggest ; for many things 
that seem to one’s self profitable, do some- 
times even cause much harm. Quiet, for 
instance, and freedom from dangers, and liv- 
ing out of fear, seemed to be advantageous 
for them. And what wonder if they did to 
them, since to the blessed Paul himself this 
seemed to be so? still he came afterwards to 
know that the opposite to all these are the 
things advantageous, and when he came to 
-know it, he was content. So he that besought 
the Lord thrice to be freed from hazards,1 
when once he heard Him say, “ My grace is 
sufficient for thee, for My Power is perfected 
in weakness” (2 Cor. xii. 8, 9), was after- 





1 See p. 447, and on 2 Cor, xii. 7, Hom. 26, p. 294 O. T. 





wards delighted at being persecuted, and in- 
sulted, and having irreparable ills done him. 
For, “I glory,” he says, “ in persecutions, in 
insults” (Eng. V. reproaches), “in necessi- 
ties.” (2 Cor. xii. ro.) And this was his 
reason for saying, ‘“‘ For we know not what we 
should pray for as we ought.” And he ex- 
horted all men to give up these matters to the 
Spirit. For the Holy Spirit is very mindful 
of us, and this is the will of God. Having 
then cheered them by all methods, he pro- 
ceeds to what we have heard to-day, putting 
forward a reason strong enough to reclaim 
them. For he says, “ we know that all things 
work together for good to them that love 
God.” Now when he speaks of “ all things,” 
he mentions even the things that seem pain- 
ful. For should even tribulation, or poverty, 
or imprisonment, or famines, or deaths, or 
anything else whatsoever come upon us, God 
is able to change all these things into the 
opposite. For this is quite an instance of His 
unspeakable power, His making things seem- 
ingly painful to be lightsome to us, and turn: 
ing them into that which is helpful to us. 
And so he does not say, that “them that love 
God,” no grievance approacheth, but, that it 
“works together for good,” that is to say, 
that He useth the grievous things themselves 
to make the persons so plotted against ap- 
proved. And this is a much greater thing 
than hindering the approach of such griev- 
ances, or stopping them when they have come. 
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And this is what He did even with the fur- 
nace at Babylon. For He did not either pre- 
vent their falling into it, or extinguish the 
flame after those saints were cast into it, but 
let it burn on, and made them by this very 
flame greater objects of wonder, and with the 
Apostles too He wrought other like wonders 
continually. (St. Mark xvi. 18.) For if men 
who have learnt to he philosophic can use the 
things of nature to the opposite of their inten- 
tion, and appear even when living in poverty 
in easier circumstances than the rich, and 
shine’? through disgrace: much more will 
God work for those that love Him both these 
and also greater things by far. For one needs 
only one thing, a genuine love of Him, and 
all things follow that. As then things seem- 
ingly harmful do good to these, so do even 
things profitable harm those who love Him 
not. For instance, the exhibition of miracles 
and wisdom in His teaching only injured the 
Jews, as did the rightness of doctrine; and 
for the former they called Him a possessed 
person (John viii. 48), for the other one that 
would be equal to God (ib. v. 18): and be- 
cause of the miracles (ib. xi. 47, 53), they 
even went about to kill Him. But the thief 
when crucified, when nailed to the Cross, and 
reviled, and suffering ills unnumbered, not 
only was not hurt, but even gained the great- 
est good therefrom. See how for those who 
love God all things work together for good. 
After mentioning then this great blessing, one 
which far exceeds man’s nature, since to 
many this seemed even past belief, he draws 
a proof of it from past blessings, in these 
words, “to them who are called according to 
His? purpose,’”’ Now consider, he means, 
from the calling, for instance, what I have 
just said. Why then did He not from the 
first call all? or why not Paul himself as soon 
as the rest? Does it not seem that the defer- 
ring was harmful? But it was still by the 
event shown to be for the best. The purpose 
he here mentions, however, that he might not 
ascribe everything to the calling; since in 
this way both Greeks and Jews would be sure 
to cavil. For if the calling alone were suffi- 
cient, how came it that all were not saved? 
Hence he says, that it is not the calling alone, 
but the purpose of those called too, that works 
the salvation. For the calling was not forced 





1 «at év rovTos SuaAdprer 76 Kaddov, Eth. i. 2. “even in these 
(misfortunes) the noble character shines forth.” , ; 

2 The word His perhaps rightly inserted in our version, is 
not in the Greek, and Theodoret seems not to have taken it 
so; he says, “for he calleth not any as it may be (aA@s), but 
those who have a purpose”’ (a predisposition), mpd@eo.v, and 
so does St. Chrysostom below, and Cecumenius. See on Eph, 
i. xz, Hom. ii. p. 1120. T, and note. St. Augustin rejects this 
exposition bad peowts that of our version, Ad Bonif. 1. ii. § 22, 
De Corr. et. Gr. § 23. : 





upon them, nor compulsory. All then were 
called, but all did not obey the call. 

Ver. 29. “For whom He did foreknow, 
He also did predestinate to be conformed to 
the Image of His Son.” 

See what superb honor! for what the Only- 
begotten was by Nature, this they also have 
become by grace. And still he was not satis- 
fied with this calling of them conformed 
thereto, but even adds another point, “ that 
He might be the first-born.”” And even here 
he does not come to a pause, but again after 
this he proceeds to mention another point, 
‘““Among many brethren.” So wishing to use 
all means of setting the relationship® in a 
clear light. Now all these things you are to 
take as said of the Incarnation.* For accord- 
ing to the Godhead He is Only-begotten. 
See, what great things He hath given unto 
us! Doubt not then about the future. For 
he showeth even upon other grounds His con- 
cern for us by saying, that things were fore- 
ordered ® in this way from the beginning. 
For men have to derive from things their con- 
ceptions about them, but to God these things 
have been long determined upon,® and from 
of old He bare good-will toward us (rpc quae 
deéxevro), he says. 

Ver. 30. “Moreover whom He did pre- 
destinate, them He also called; and whom 
He called, them He also justified.” 

Now He justified them by the regeneration 
of the laver. ‘“ And whom He justified, them 
He also glorified ” by the gift, by the adoption. 

Ver. 31. ‘‘ What shall we then say to these 
things ?” 

As if he should say, Let me then hear no 
more about the dangers and the malicious 
devices from every quarter. For even if 
some disbelieve the things to come, still they 
have not a word to say against the good things 
that have already taken place; as, for instance, 
the friendship of God towards thee from the 
first, the justifying, the glory. And yet these 
things He gave thee by means seemingly dis- 
tressing. And those things which you thought 
to be disgracing, the Cross, scourges, bonds, 
these are what have set the whole world 
aright. As then by what Himself suffered, 
though of aspect forbidding in man’s eye, 
even by these He effected the liberty and 
salvation of the whole race; so also is He 
wont to do in regard to those things which 
thou endurest, turning thy sufferings unto 
glory and renown for thee. ‘If God be for 
us, who can be against us?”’ 


3 gvyyévevav, but Mar. and 6 Mss. evy. nobility. 
4 Gr. Econonty, see p. 338, note 8, 

5 Or “marked out.”’ mpoteruT@a@at. 

6 See Sir Thomas Brown, (el. Med. pt. i. p. 22. 
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Why, it may be said, who is there that is 
not against us? Why the world is against 
us, both kings and peoples, both relations and 
countrymen. Yet these that be against us, so 
far are they from thwarting us at all, that 
even without their will they become to us the 
causes of crowns, and procurers of countless 
blessings, in that God’s wisdom turneth their 
plots unto our salvation and glory. See how 
really no one is against us! For it was this 
which gave new lustre to Job, the fact that the 
devil was in arms against him. For the devil 
moved at once friends against him, his wife 
against him, and wounds, and servants, and a 
thousand other machinations. And it turned 
out that none of them was against him on 
the whole. And yet this was no great thing 
to him, though it was great in itself, but what 
is a far greater thing is, that it turned out 
that they were all for him. For since God 
was for him, even things seemingly against 
him all became for him. And this happened 
with the Apostles also, inasmuch as both the 
Jews, and they of the Gentiles, and false 
brethren, and rulers, and peoples, and fam- 
ines, and poverty, and ten thousand things 
were against them; and yet nothing was 
against them. For the things which made 
them the most bright and conspicuous, and 
great in the sight both of God and of men, 
were these. Just reflect then what a word 
Paul hath uttered about the faithful, and 
those who are truly (axpiBac) crucified, such 
as not even the Emperor with his diadem 
can achieve. For against him there are 
abundance of barbarians that arm themselves, 
and of enemies that invade, and of body- 
guards that plot, and of subjects many that 
oftentimes are ever and anon rebelling, and 
thousands of other things. But against the 
faithful who taketh good heed unto God’s 
laws, neither man, nor devil, nor aught 
besides, can stand! For if you take away his 
money, you have become the procurer of a 
reward to him. If you speak ill of him, by 
the evil report he gains fresh lustre in God’s 
sight. If you cast him into starvation, the 
more will his glory and his reward be. If 
(what seems the most severe stroke of all) 
you give him over to death, you are twining 
a crown of martyrdom about him.* What 


* Chrys. apprehends well the practical purpose for which 
the apostle introduced verses 28-30. Notwithstanding all the 
imperfections of the Christian’s spiritual life (26, 27) and the 
trials which have been so fully described (1-24) we have the 
assurance that all these things are working in accordance with 
God’s gracious plan for his ultimate good. In passing over 
from the idéa of believers as those who love God to its coun- 
terpart that they are those called according to His purpose 
(not to be taken of the de/zever's purpose, as Chrys.) the apos- 
tle develops from this idea of purfose a series of conceptions 
designed to emphasize the believer’s security. ‘“‘You who 
love God can be sure of the outcome of all suffering in good 
for you are included in God’s purpose which he purposed in 











then is equivalent to this way of life, being 
that against which nothing can be done, but 
even they that seem to devise mischief are no 
less of service to him than benefactors? 
This is why he says, “If God be for us, who 
can be against us? Next, not being satisfied 
with what he had already said, the greatest 
sign of His love for us, and that which he 
always is dwelling over, that he sets down 
here also; I mean, the slaying of His Son. 
For He did not only justify us, he means, and 
glorify us, and make us conformed to that 
Image, but not even His Son did He spare 
for thee. And therefore he proceeds to say, 

Ver. 32. “ He that spared not His own Son, 
but delivered: Him up for us all, how shall He 
not with Him also freely give us all things? ” 

And here the words he uses are high- 
wrought (uef? irepBorge) and exceedingly warm, 
to show his love. How then is He to neglect 
us, in whose behalf “‘ He spared not His own 
Son, but delivered Him up for us all? For 
reflect what goodness it is not to spare even 
His own Son, but to give Him up, and to 
give Him up for all, and those worthless, and 
unfeeling, and enemies, and blasphemers. 
“‘ How then shall He not with Him also freely 
give us all things? What he means then is 
much as follows; If He gave His own Son, 
and not merely gave Him, but gave Him to 
death, why doubt any more about the rest, 
since thou hast the Master? why be dubious 
about the chattels, when thou hast the Lord ? 
For He that gave the greater thing to His 
enemies, how shall He do else than give the 
lesser things to His friends? 

Ver. 33. “Who shall lay anything to the 
charge of God’s elect?” 

Here he is against those who say, that faith 
is no profit, and will not believe the complete 
change. (i.e. in baptism see p. 349.) And 
see how swiftly he stops their mouths, by the 
worthiness of Him that elected. He does 
not say, “Who shall lay anything to the 
charge of God’s ” servants? or of God’s faith- 
ful ones? but “of God’s elect?” And elec- 
tion is a sign of virtue. For if when a horse- 
breaker has selected colts fit for the race, no 
one can find fault with them, but he would 
get laughed at who should find fault; much 
more when God selecteth souls are they that 
“lay any charge against” them deserving of 
laughter. 

“Tt is God that justifieth.” 

Ver. 34. “ Who is He that condemneth ? 
ang solidity of Goals crctaal Dee ore ee 
pea captiana cla was before the mind of God in 
as you now are the real parnclpeate.” AVIAbCo ate Goa oe 


eternity intended you to be. The stabili is i 
counsel is pledged to you.’”’—G. B. S. aa 
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He does not say, it is God that forgave our 
sins, but what is much greater, “It is God 
that justifieth.” For when the Judge’s sen- 
tence declares us just, and a Judge such as 
that too, what signifieth the accuser? Hence 
neither is it right to fear temptations, for God 
is for us, and hath shown it by what He hath 
done ; nor again Jewish triflings, for He has 
both elected and justified us, and the won- 
drous thing is that it was also by the death 
of His Son that He didso. Who then is to 

- condemn us, since God crowns us, and Christ 
was put to death for us, and not only was put 
to death, but also after this intercedeth for 
us >? * 

Por,« ““1t. is |Ghrist,” he ‘says, ‘that died, 
yea rather, that is risen from the dead, Who 
is at the right hand of God, Who also maketh 
intercession for us.” 

For though seen now in His own dignity, 
He hath not left caring for us, but even 
‘maketh intercession for us,” and still keep- 
eth up the same love. For He was not con- 
tented with being put to death alone. And 
this is a sign for the most part of very great 
love, to be doing not only what falls to His 
lot, but also to address Another on this be- 
half. For this is all he meant to signify by 
the interceding, using a way of speaking bet- 
ter suited to man, and more condescending, 
that he might point out love. Since unless 
we take the words, ‘‘He spared not,” also 
with the same understanding, many inconsis- 
tencies will come of it. And that you may 
see that such is the point he is aiming at, 
after first saying, that He “is at the Right 
Hand, he next proceeds to say, that He 
“‘maketh intercession for us,” when he had 
shown an equality of honor and rank, so _ that 
hence it may appear that the Intercession is 
not a sign of inferiority, but of love only. 
For being Life itself (airofwy) (Ps. xxxvi. 9.), 
and a Well of good things of every kind, and 
with the same power as the Father, both to 
raise up the dead and to quicken them, and 
do all besides that He doth, how could He 
need to be a suppliant in order to help us? 
(John v. 19, 21, 36.) He that of His own 
power set free those who were given over and 
condemned, even from that condemnation ; 
and made them righteous, and sons, and led 
them to the very highest honors, and brought 





* The argument of vv. 33, 34 which is so condensed in form, 
may be paraphrased thus: ‘* Who shall lay anything to the 
charge of God’s elect? Noone shall. Why? Because their 
justifier is God himself. No one may accuse whom He acquits. 

ho, then, can appear against them and condemn them? No 
one can, for it is no less a person than Christ who died and 
rose on their behalf.’"—G. B.S. ; 

1 Theodoret notices the same thing, ad Zoc. St. Basil, De Sp. 
S. c, xx. answers a similar argument against the equal Divin- 
ity of the Holy Spirit, by showing that it would apply to the 
Son if at all. 
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to pass things which had never been hoped 
for: how should He, after having achieved 
all this, and having shown our nature on the 
King’s throne, require to be a suppliant to do 
the easier things? (Acts vii. 55; Heb. x. 12; 
Rev, vii. 17.) You see how it is shown by 
every argument, that there is no other reason 
for his having mentioned intercession, save to 
show the warmth and vigorousness of His 
loye for us; for the Father also is represented 
to us as beseeching men to be reconciled to 
Him. ‘ For we are ambassadors of Christ, 
as though God did beseech you by us.” (2 
Cor. v. 20.) Still, though God beseecheth, 
and men are “ ambassadors in Christ’s stead ” 
to men, we do not understand on that account 
anything done unworthy of that dignity; but 
one thing only do we gather from all that is 
told us, namely, the intenseness of the love. 
This then let us do here also. If then the 
Spirit even ‘‘ maketh intercession for us with 
groanings that cannot be uttered,” and Christ 
died and intercedeth for,us, and the Father 
“spared not His own Son” for thee, and 
elected thee, and justified thee, why be afraid 
any more? Or why tremble when enjoying 
such great love, and having such great inter- 
est taken in thee? In this way then, after 
showing His great providence over us from 
the first, he afterwards brings out what comes 
next in a bold style, and does not say, ye 
ought also to love Him, but, as if grown en- 
thusiastic at this unspeakable Providence over 
us, he says, 

Ver. 35. ‘Who shall separate us from the 
love of Christ?” 

And he does not say of God, so indifferent 
is it to him whether he mentions the Name of 
Christ or of God. ‘Shall tribulation, or dis- 
tress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, 
or peril, or sword?” Observe the blessed 
Paul’s judgment. For he does not mention 
the things that we are daily getting taken by, 
love of money and desire of glory and the 
thraldom of anger, but things that are far 
more enthralling than these, and of power 
to put a force” upon nature itself, and to 
wrench open the sternness of the resolution 
many times even against our will, are what he 
puts down here, tribulations and distresses. 
For even if the things mentioned are easy to 
tell up, still each single word has in it thou- 
sands of lines of temptation. For when he 
says, tribulation, he mentions prisons and 
bonds, and _calumnies, and banishments, and 
all the other hardships, so in one word run- 
ning through an ocean of dangers without 


2 Shakespeare, Lear, act ii. sc. iv. ‘‘ We are not ourselves 
when nature being oppressed commands the mind to suffer 
with the body,” etc. . 
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stint, and exhibiting to us, in fact by a single 
word, all the evils that men meet with. Yet 
still he dares them all! Wherefore he brings 
them forward in the shape of questions, as if 
it was incontrovertible that nothing could 
move a person so beloved, and who had en- 
joyed so much providence over him. Then 
that this might not seem as if he had forgotten 
himself, he brings in the Prophet also, who 
declared this before, a long while ago and 
saith, 

Ver. 36. “For Thy sake we are killed 
all the day long, we are accounted as sheep 
for the slaughter.” (Ps. xliv. 22.) 

That is, we are exposed to all to be evil 
entreated of them. But yet against so many 
and so great dangers and these recent horrors, 
the object of our conflicts is given as a suffi- 
cient consolation, or rather not sufficient only, 
but even much more. For it is not for men, 
nor for any other of the things of this 
life that we suffer, but for the King (he says) 
of the universe. But this is not the only 
crown, for he encircles them with another 
besides, and that varied and manifold. Since 
then, as they were men they could not have 
deaths without number to undergo, he shows 
that in this way the prize is.none the less. 
For even if by nature it were fated to die 
once, by choice God hath granted us to suffer 
this every day, if we be so minded. Whence 
it is plain that we shall depart with as many 
crowns as we have lived days, or rather with 
many more. For it is possible in a day to die 
not once alone or twice, but many times. For 
he who is always ready unto this, keeps con- 
tinually receiving a full reward. ‘This then is 
what the Psalmist (Mpodsryce) hints at, when he 
says, “all the day.” And for this reason the 
Apostle also brought him before them to 
rouse them up the more. For if, he means, 
those in the old dispensation, who had the 
land as their reward, and the other things 
which come to a close along with this life, 
did so look down upon the present life and 
the temptations and dangers of it, what par- 
don should we find if we deal so languidly 
after the promise of Heaven, and the King- 
dom above, and its unutterable blessings, so 
as not to come even up to the same measure 
as they? And this he does not say indeed, 
but leaves it to his hearers’ consciences, and 
is satisfied with the quotation alone. He 
shows too that their bodies become a sacrifice, 
and that we must not be disturbed or troubled 
at God having so ordered it. And he 
exhorts them in other ways besides. For to 
prevent any from saying that he is merely 
philosophizing here before having any expe- 
rience of realities, he adds, “‘we are ac- 
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counted as sheep for the slaughter,’ meaning 
the daily deaths of the Apostles. You see 
his courage and his goodness. é 
he means, when slaughtered make no resist- 
ance, so neither do we. But since the 
feebleness of the mind of man, even after so 
great things, was afraid of the multitude of 
temptations, see how he again rouses the 
hearer, and gives him a lofty and exulting 
spirit, by saying, ‘ 

Ver. 37. “Nay, in all these things we are 
more than conquerors through Him that loved 
us.” 

For what is indeed wonderful is this, not 
that we are conquerors only, but that we are so 
by the very things meant as plots against us. 
And we are not merely conquerors, but we are 
“more than conquerors,” that is, are so with 
ease, without toil and Jabor.. For without 
undergoing the real things, by only setting 
our mind aright, we raise our trophies against 
our enemies. And with good reason, For it 
is God that striveth together with us. Do 
not then be doubtful, if though beaten we 
get the better of our beaters, if driven out 
we overcome our persecutors, if dying we 
put the living to fight. For when you take 
the power and also the love of God into 
account, there is nothing to prevent these 
wondrous and strange things from coming to 
pass, and that victory the most advantageous 
should shine upon us. For they did not 
merely conquer, but in a wondrous way, and 
so that one might learn that those who plotted 
against them had a war not against men, but 
against that invincible Might. See the Jews 
then with these among them, and at a loss 
quite, and saying, “What are we to do to 
these men?” (Acts iv. 16.) For it is mar- 
vellous indeed, that though they had hold of 
them and had got them liable to their courts, 
and imprisoned them and beat them, they 
were yet at a loss and in perplexity, as they 
got overcome by the very things whereby they 
expected to conquer. And neither kings nor 
people, nor ranks of demons, nor the devil 
himself, had power to get the better of them, 
but were all overcome at a very great disad- 
vantage, finding that all they planned against 
them became for them. And therefore he 
says, “we are more than conquerors.” For 
this was a new rule of victory for men to 
prevail by their adversaries, and in no instance 
to be ovcrcome, but to go forth to these 
struggles as if they themselves had the issue 
in their own hands. 

Ver. 38, 39. “For I am_ persuaded, that 
neither death nor life, nor angels, nor princi- 
palities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor 


For as they, . 
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any other creature, shall be able to separate us 

from the love of God, which is in Christ 

Jesus our Lord.” 

These are great things here mentioned. 

But the reason we do not enter into them is, 
because we have not so great love. Yet still 
though they are great, as he wished to show 
that they were nothing beside the love where- 
with he was loved of God; after it he then 
places his own, lest he should seem to be 
saying great things about himself. And what 
he says is somewhat of this kind. Why 
speak, he means, of things present, and evils 
inherited in this life? For even if a person 
were to tell me of things to come, and of 
powers ; of things, such as death and life; of 
powers, such as angels and archangels, and all 
the superior orders of beings; even these 
would be little to me compared with the love 
of Christ. For even if a person were to 
threaten me with that future death to which 
there is no death, to separate me from Christ, 
nor if he promised the life without end, would 
I agree to it. Why mention kings here below 
and consuls? and this one or that? for if 
you tell me of angels, or all the powers above, 
or all existing things, or all that are to 
come, they are all small to me, both those in 
the earth, and those in heaven, and those 
under the earth, and those above heaven, 
compared to this charm. Then as_ though 
these were not enough to set before them the 
' strong desire which he had, he gives a being 
to others again of like magnitude, and says, 
“nor any other creation.” And what he 
means is nearly this, even if there were any 
other creation as great as the visible, and as 
great as the intelligible,! none of them could 
part me from that love. This he says not as 
if the Angels attempted it, or the other 
Powers, far from it, but as wishing to show 
quite to the utmost the charm he had toward 
Christ. For Christ he loved not for the 
things of Christ, but for His sake the things 
that were His, and to Him alone he looked, 
and one thing he feared, and that was falling 
from his love for Him. For this thing was in 
ifself more dreadful than hell, as to abide 
in it was more desirable than the King- 
dom. 

What then should we now deserve, when he 
is found not to esteem even the things in 
Heaven as compared with the desire for 
Christ, and we set more store by things of 
mire and clay than by Christ? And he out 
of desire of Him would take up with falling 
into hell, and being banished from the King- 
dom, if the choice between the two were put 


1 Intelligible is used in old Platonist writers for invisible, as 
in German. 
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to him: but we are not even above the pres- 
ent life. Are we worthy then to touch his 
very shoes, when we have come to be so far 
short of his largeness of mind? For he for 
Christ’s sake does not think anything even of 
a kingdom; but we think slightingly of Him- 
self, but things of His we make great account 
of. And would it were of things of His, 
But now it is not even this, but with a King- 
dom held out to us, we let that alone, and 
keep pursuing shadows and dreams all our 
days. And yet God in His love toward man 
and exceeding gentleness, hath done the same 
as if an affectionate father should, on his 
son’s becoming disinclined to a continual 
stay with him, manage to bring this about in 
another way. For since we have not the 
right feeling of desire after Him, He keeps. 
putting divers other things before us, so as to 
hold us to Himself. Yet not even for this do 
we abide with Him, but we keep springing 
off to childish playthings. Not so Paul, but 
like a noble spirited child, who is open and 
attached to his father, he seeks only after the 
Father’s presence, and other things he sets 
not so much store by; or rather, it is much 
more than a child. - For he does not value 
the Father and things that are His at the 
same rate, but when he looks to the Father, 
he counts them nothing, but would choose 
rather to be chastised and beaten, so he was 
with Him, than to be apart from Him and 
indulge his ease. Let us then shudder, all of 
us that do not even feel above money for the 
sake of Christ, or rather such of us as do not 
feel above it for our own sakes, For it was 
Paul alone who suffered in good earnest all 
things for Christ’s sake, not for the sake of 
the kingdom, or his own honor, but owing to 
his affection to Him, But as for us, neither 
Christ nor the things of Christ draw us from 
the things of this life; but as serpents, or 
snakes, or swine, or even as all of them at 
once, so do we keep dragging on in the mire, 
For wherein are we better than those brutes, 
when with so many and such great examples 
before us we still keep bowing down, and 
have not the heart to look up to Heaven for 
ever so little a time? Yet did God give up 
even His Son. But thou wilt not so much as 
share thy bread with Him, Who was. given up 
for thee, Who was slain for thee. The Father 
for thy sake spared not Him, and this too 
when He was indeed His Son, but thou doest 
not look upon Him even when pining with 
starvation, and this too when thou shouldest 
but spend of His own, and spend it too for 
thy own good! What can be worse than such 
a breach of law as this? He was given up for 
thee, He was slain for thee, He goeth about in 
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hunger for thee, it is of His own thou should- 
est give, that thou mayest thyself get the gain, 
aud still thou dost not give! What sort of 
stone is there than which these are not more 
senseless, who in despite of such great induce- 
ments, continue in this diabolical cruel- 
heartedness? For He was not satisfied even 
with death and the Cross only, but He took 
up with becoming poor also, and a stranger, 
and a beggar, and naked, and being thrown 
into prison, and undergoing sickness, that so 
at least He might call thee off. If thou wilt 
not requite Me, He says, as having suffered 
for thee, show mercy on Me for My poverty. 
And if thou are not minded to pity Me for 
My poverty, do for My disease be moved, for 
My imprisonment be softened. And if even 
these things make thee not charitable, for the 
easiness of the request comply with Me. For 
it is no costly gift I ask, but bread and lodg- 
ing, and words of comfort; but if even after 
this thou still continuest unsubdued, still for 
the Kingdom’s sake be improved for the 
rewards which I have promised. Hast thou 
then no regard even for these? yet still for 
very nature’s sake be softened at seeing Me 
naked, and remember that nakedness where- 
with I was naked on the Cross for thee ; or, 
if not this, yet that wherewith I am now 
naked through the poor. I was then bound 
for. thee, nay, still am so for thee, that 
whether moved by the former ground or the 
latter, thou mightest be minded to show some 
pity. I fasted for thee, again I am hungry 
for thee. I was athirst when hanging on the 
Cross, I am ‘athirst also through the poor, 
that by the former as also by the latter I may 
draw thee to Myself, and make thee chari- 
table to thine own salvation. Hence also of 
thee that owest Me the requital of benefits 
without number, I make not demand as of 
one that oweth, but crown thee as one that 
favoreth Me, and a kingdom do I give thee 
for these small things. For Ido not say so 
much as put an end to My poverty, or give 
Me riches, and yet I did become poor for 
thee; yet still I ask for bread and clothing, 
and a small solace for My hunger. And if I 











be thrown into prison, I do not insist upon 
thy loosing My bonds and setting Me free, 
but one thing only do I seek after, that thou 
wouldest visit Me, Who was (or am) bound 
for thee, and I shall have received favor 
enough, and for this only will I give thee 
Heaven. And yet I delivered thee from most 
galling bonds, but for Me it is quite enough, 
if thou wilt but visit Me when in prison. For 
I am able indeed to crown thee even without 
all this; yet I would fain be a debtor to thee, 
that the crown may give thee some feeling of 
confidence. This is why, though I am able 
to support Myself, I come about begging, and 
stand beside thy door, and stretch out Mine 
hand, since -My wish is to be supported by 
thee. For I love thee exceedingly, and so 
desire to eat at thy table, which is the way 
with those that love a person. And I glory 
(John xv. 8) in this. And when the whole 
world are spectators, then am I to herald thee 
forth, and in the hearing of all men to display 
thee as My supporter. Yet we, when we are 
supported by any one, feel ashamed, and 
cover our faces; but He, as loving us exceed- 
ingly, even if we hold our peace, will then 
tell out what we did with much praise, and is 
not ashamed to say, that when Himself was 
naked we clothed Him, and fed Him when 
hungry. Let us then lay all these things to 
heart, and not be contented with passing 


mere praises upon them, but let us even’ 


accomplish what I have been speaking of. 
For what is the good of these applauses and 
clamors? I demand one thing only of you, 
and that is the display of them in real action, 
the obedience of deeds. This is my praise, 
this your gain, this gives me more lustre than 
a diadem, When you have left the Church 
then, this is the crown that you should make 
for me and for you, through the hand of the 
poor ; that both in the present life we may be 


nourished with a goodly hope, and after we 


have departed to the life to come, we may 
attain to those good things without number, 
to which may all of us attain by the grace and 
love toward man, etc. 
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“I say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my conscience also 
bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost.” 


Drip I not seem yesterday to you to have 
spoken some great and exorbitant things of 
Paul’s love toward Christ? And great indeed 
they were, too great for any words to express. 
Yet what you have heard to-day are as far 
above those things, as those things were 
above ours. And yet I did not think they 
could be exceeded, still when I came to what 
has been read to-day? it did appear far more 
glorious than the whole of the former. And 
that he was aware of this himself he shows by 
his exordium. For as on the point of enter- 
ing upon greater things than those, and there- 
fore liable to be disbelieved by the generality, 
he first uses a strong asseveration about the 
matter he is going to speak of; which many 
are in the habit of doing when they are going 
to say somewhat which is not believed by the 
generality, and about which they feel the 
utmost certainty in their,own minds. Hence 
he says, “I say the truth in Christ, I lie not, 
and my conscience beareth witness,” 

Ver. 2, 3. “That I have a great heaviness 
and continual sorrow in my heart. For I 
could wish that myself were accursed from 
Christ’”’* 

What sayest thou, O Paul? from Christ, 
thy beloved One, from Whom neither king- 
dom nor hell, nor things visible nor intelligi- 
ble, nor another world as great, would separate 
thee, is it from Him that thou wouldst now 
be accursed? What has happened? Hast 
thou changed, hast thou given over that love? 
No, he replies, fear not. Rather I have even 
made it more intense. How then is it that 
thou wouldest fain be accursed, and seekest a 
separation, and a removal to such a distance, 
that after it there is no possibility of finding a 
more distant one? Because I love Him ex- 





1 So Field from one Ms, Vulg. ‘‘ what has been read to-day, 
as it reached my ears.” _ j : 

* Chaps. ix. x. and xi. may be viewed asa kind of appen- 
dix to the doctrinal part of the epistle, in which the apostle 
considers the problems to which the unbelief and rejection of 
the Jews gave rise. It is Paul’s purpose in these chapters to 
show that his doctrine does not contradict God’s promises to 
the Jews. Chap. ix. contains strong assertions that the provi- 
dential dealing of God with the Jews is not to be called in 
question. It is evident from the gradual approach of the 
apostle to this theme, how painful it was to him to be com- 
pelled to contemplate it.—G. B. S. 








TEXe 


ceedingly, he may reply. How, pray, and in 
what manner? For the things seem a riddle. 
Or rather, if you will, let us learn what the 
curse is, and then we will question him upon 
these points, and shall understand this 
unspeakable and extraordinary love. What 
then is the curse? Hear his own words, “ If 
any man love not our Lord Jesus Christ, let 
him be accursed.” (anathema, 1 Cor. xvi. 
22.) That is, let him be set apart from all, 
removed from all. For as in the case of a 
thing dedicated (avafjua), which is set apart 
for God, no one would venture so much as to 
touch it with his hand or even to come near 
it; so too with aman who is put apart from 
the Church, in cutting him off from all, and 
removing him as far off as possible, he calls 
him by this name (addewa) in a contrary sense,? 
thus with much fear denouncing to all men to 
keep apart from him, and to spring away from 
him, For the thing set apart, no one, from 
respect of it, ventures to come near to. But 
from him who is cut off, all men separate 
themselves from a very opposite feeling. 
And so the separation is the same, and both 
the one and the other are equally removed 
from the generality. Still, the mode of sepa- 
ration is not the same, but in this case it is 
the opposite to what it is in that. For from 
the one they keep back as being dedicated to 
God; from the other as being estranged from 
God, and broken off from the Church. This 
then is what Paul means when he says, “I 
could wish that myself were accursed from 
Christ.” And he does not say merely that I 
could be willing, but using a stronger term, 
he says even, “I could wish” (or pray ybyduy). 
But if what he says trouble you in your 
(aofevéctepov) feebleness, consider the real state 
of the case, not only that he wished to 
be separated, but also the cause for which 
he wished it, and then you will see the 
greatness of his love.tf For he even 


2 Thus sacer is used in both senses, and devoted in our own 
language somewhat similarly. - 

+ The force of nvxéunv here is: ‘‘ I would wish, ifit werea 
thing which could possibly be realized for the advantage of 
my brethren.’’? The word ava@eua means anything devoted to 
God and then (as in the N. T.) soni sting devoted to his 
wrath, i. e. accursed. The expression is to be understood as 
the language of intense passion and can scarcely mean any- 
thing less than a readiness to perish if byso doing he could 
save his people Israel.—G. B. S. 
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circumcised (Timothy, Acts xvi. 3), and 
we pay no attention to what was done, 
but to the intention of it, and the cause of it, 
and hence we wonder at him the more. And 
he not only circumcised a person, but he even 
shaved himself and sacrificed (Acts xviii. 18 ; 
xxi. 24), and yet surely we do not therefore 
assert him to bea Jew, but upon this very 
score to be perfectly free from Judaizing, and 
clear of it, and a genuine worshipper of 
Christ. As then when you see him circumcis- 
ing and sacrificing, you do not therefore con- 
demn him as Judaizing, but upon this very 
score have the best reason for crowning him 
as quite an alien to Judaism; thus when thou 
seest him to have become desirous of being 
accursed, do not therefore be troubled, but 
upon this very ground give him the loudest 
praise, when thou knowest the cause why he 
wishes this. For if we do not look narrowly 
into the causes, we shall call Elijah a man- 
slayer, and Abraham not a manslayer only, 
but a murderer of his son... And Phinees and 
Peter we shail implead for murder likewise. 
Nor is it in the case of the saints alone, but 
also of the God of the universe, that he who 
does not keep to this rule, will be suspecting 
sundry unbecoming things. Now to prevent 
this happening in all cases of the kind, let us 
bring together both the cause, and the inten- 
tion, and the time, and all that makes in 
behalf of what is so done, and in this way let 
us investigate the actions. And this we must 
do now also in the case of this blessed soul. 
Now what is the cause? It is Jesus Himself 
Who is so beloved. And yet he does not say 
jor Him; for what he says is, I would wish 
that I were accursed from Him for my breth- 
ren. And this comes of his humbleness of 
mind. For he has no wish to make himself 
conspicuous, as if he were saying something 
great, and doing Christ a favor in this. 
Wherefore also he said “my kinsmen,” that 
he may conceal his high aim (rAcovékrnua). 
Since to see that he wished it all for Christ’s 
sake, just hear what comes next. After 
speaking of kinsmen then, he proceeds, 

Ver. 4, 5. “To whom pertaineth the adop- 
tion, and the glory, and the covenants, and 
the giving of the Law, and the service of God, 
and the promises; whose are the father’s, and 
of whom as concerning the flesh Christ came, 
Who is over all, God blessed for ever, 
Amen.” 

And what is this? one asks. For if with a 
view to the belief of others he was willing to 
become accursed, he ought to have also 
wished for this in the Gentiles’ behalf. But 





1 Aug. de Civ. Dez,i. 21. Butler, Azad. p. 262, ii. 3, v. fin. 








if he wishes it in the Jews’ behalf only, it is a 
proof that he did not wish it for Christ's sake, 
but for his own relationship to thém. But in 
fact if he had prayed for the Gentiles only, 
this would not have been equally clear. But 
since it is for the Jews only, it is a clear proof 
that it is only for Christ’s glory that he is thus 
earnest. And I am aware that what I am 
saying will seem a paradox to you. Still if ye 
do not make a disturbance,’ I will presently 
endeavor to make it clear. For what he has 
said he has not said nakedly; but since all 
were talking and accusing God, that after 
being counted worthy of the name of sons, 
and receiving the Law, and knowing Him 
beyond all.men, and enjoying such great 
glory, and serving him beyond the whole 
world, and receiving the promises, and being 
from fathers who were His friends, and what 
was the greatest thing of all, having been 
forefathers of Christ Himself (for this is the 
meaning of the words, “‘ of whom, as concern- 
ing the flesh, Christ came’’), they are now cast 
out and disgraced; and in their place are 
introduced men who had never known Hin,. 
of the Gentiles. Now since they said all this, 
and blasphemed God, Paul hearing it, and 
being cut to the heart, and vexed for God’s 
glory’s sake, wished that he were accursed, 
had it been possible, so that they might be 
saved, and this blasphemy be put a stop to, 
and God might not seem to have deceived the 
offspring of those to whom He promised the 
gifts. And that you may see that it was in 
sorrow for this, that the promise of God might 
not seem to fall to the ground, which said to 
Abraham, “I will give this land to thee and 
to thy seed,” that he uttered this wish, he 
proceeds, 

Ver. 6. “Not as though the word of God 
had taken none effect.” 

To show that he had courage (Mar. and 4 
Mss. wished) to bear all these things for the 
word of God, that is, the promise made to 
Abraham. For as Moses seemed to be plead- 
ing for the Jews, yet was doing everything for 
God’s glory (for he says, “Lest ‘they say, 
Because He was not able to save them, He 
led them forth to destroy them in the wilder- 
ness ’’ (Deut. ix. 28); stay Thy wrath), so also 
does Paul, That they may not say (he means) 
that the promise of God has fallen to the 
ground, and He has disappointed us of that. 
He vouched to us, and this word has not 
issued in deed, I could wish to be accursed, 
This then was why he did not speak of the 
aR > el 


2 This was sometimes done: but th i 
: 3 3 e Mss. vary unusually in 
this word, and three different readings mean, “if ve are out 


disturbed.’”’ See Twining on Arist. - i 
on Rie eiae g ist. Poet. note 22, and Gaisf. 
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Gentiles (for to them no promises had been 
made by Him, nor had they worshipped Him, 
wherefore neither did any blaspheme Him on 
their account), but it was for the Jews who 
had both received the promise, and had also 
been brought into closer connection with Him 
than others, that he expressed this wish. Do 
you see, that if he had expressed it for the 
Gentiles, he would not have been shown to be 
doing this so purely for Christ’s glory? But 
since he was willing to become accursed in 
the Jews’ behalf, then it was most evidenced 
that it was for Christ’s sake only that he 
desired this. And for this cause he says, 

“To whom pertaineth the adoption, and 
the glory, and the service of God, and the 
promises.” 

For the Law, he means, which speaks of 
Christ, comes from thence, and all the cove- 
nants made with them, and Himself came 
from them, and the Fathers who received the 
promises were all from them. Yet still the 
opposite has resulted, and they have fallen 
from all their good things. Hence, he means, 
I am vexed, and if it were possible to be sep- 
arated from the company about Christ, and to 
be made an alien, not from the love of Him 
(that be far from him; for even all this he was 
doing through love), but from all that enjoy- 
ment and glory, I would accept that lot, pro- 
vided my Master were not to be blasphemed, 
that He might not have to hear some saying, 
that it has been all for stage-effect; He prom- 
ises to one, and gives to another. He was 
sprung from one race, He saved another. It 
was to the forefathers of the Jews that He 
made the promises, and yet He has deserted 
their descendants, and put men, who never at 
any time knew Him, into their good. things. 
They labored in the practice of the Law, and 
reading the Prophets, while men who have 
come but yesterday from heathen altars and 
images have been set up above them. What 
foresight is there in all this? Now that these 
things may not be said of my Master, he 
means, even if they are said unjustly, I would 
willingly lose even the kingdom and that glory 
unutterable, and any sufferings would I un- 
dergo, as considering it the greatest consola- 
tion possible no longer to hear Him Whom I 
so long for, so blasphemed. But if you be 
still against allowing this explanation, just 
reflect that many fathers have at many times 
taken up with thus much for their children, and 
have chosen to be separated from them, and 
rather to see them in honor, considering their 
honor dearer to them than their company. 
But since we are so short of love like this 





1 As galled at the blasphemies against Him for breaking 
His promise. 





(Bacon, N. O. Aph. lib. 2, § 7), we cannot 
even form an idea of what ishere meant. For 
there be some that are so wholly unworthy 
even to hear the name of Paul, and that stand 
at such an interval and distance from that 
vehemency of his, as to fancy that he says this 
of temporal death. Who I should say were as 
ignorant of Paul, as the blind of the sun’s 
rays, oreven much more so. For he that died 
daily, and set before him dangers thick as a 
snow-storm, and then said, “Who shall sepa- 
rate us from the love of Christ? shall tribula- 
tion, or distress, or persecution, or famine ?” 
and still unsatisfied with what he had said, 
and after going above the heaven and the 
heaven of heavens, and running through the 
Angels and Archangels, and all the higher 
orders of beings, and taking in at once things 
present, things to come, things visible, things 
intelligible, things grievous, and things good, 
that were on either part, and leaving nothing 
out at all, yet not even thus satiated, but even 
bodying forth another non-existing creation, 
how should he, by way of saying some great 
thing after all those things, make mention of a 
temporal death? It is not so, surely it is not! 
But such a notion is that of worms nestling in 
their dunghill. For had he said this, in what 
sense would he be wishing himself accursed 
from Christ? For death (Phil. i. 23) of that 
sort would have joined him more closely with 
the band of Christ, and made him enjoy that 
glory the more. Yet some there are who ven- 
ture to say things different from these, even 
more ridiculous. It was not then, they say, 
death that he wished to have, but to be a 
treasure, a thing set apart, of Christ’s. And 
who even of the most worthless and indolent 
that would not wish for this? And in what 
way was this likely to be in his kinsmen’s be- 
half? Let us then leave these fables and 
trifles (for it is no more worth while making a 
reply to these things than to children babbling 
at play), and let us go back again to the 
words themselves, luxuriating in this very 
ocean of love, and fearlessly swimming there 
in every direction, and reflecting upon the 
unspeakable flame of love—or rather say what 
one may, one shall say nothing worthy the 
subject. For there is no ocean so wide, no 
flame so intense, as this. And no language 
can set it forth as it deserves, but he alone 
knew it who in good earnest gained it. And 
now let me bring the words themselves before 
you again. 

“For I could wish that I myself were ac- 
cursed.” What does the “I myself”? mean? 
It means I that have been a teacher (1 Cor. 
ix. 27) of all, that have gathered together 
countless good deeds, that am waiting for 
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countless crowns, that desired Him so much, 
as to value His love above all things, who all 
my days am burning for Him, and hold all 
things (Phil. iii. 8) of second importance to 
the love of Him. For even being loved by 
Christ was not the only thing he cared for, but 
loving Him exceedingly also. And this last 
he cared most for (rotrov uaduora jv). So it was 
that he looked to this only, and took all things 
light-heartedly. For he kept one aim in view 
in all circumstances, the fulfilling of this ex- 
cellent love. And this he wishes for. But 
since things were not to take this course, nor 
he to become accursed, he next attempts. to 
go into a defence against the charges, and so 
to- bring what was bruited abroad by all be- 
fore them as to overthrow it. And before he 
openly enters into his defence against these, 
he first lays down some seeds of it before- 
hand. For when he says, “ to whom pertain- 
eth the adoption, and the glory, and the giving 
of the Law, and the service of God, and the 
promises,” he does but say that God willed 
them indeed to be saved, and this he showed 
by His former dealings, and by Christ’s hav- 
ing sprung from them, and by what He 
promised to the Fathers. But they out of 
their own untreatable temper thrust the bene- 
fit away from them. And this is also the 
reason of his setting down such things as set 
forth God’s gift, not such as were encomiums 
upon them. For the adoption came of His 
grace, and so too the glory, and the promises, 
and the Law. After taking all these things 
then into consideration, and reflecting how 
earnest God along with His Son, had been for 
their salvation, he lifts up his voice aloud, and 
says,“ Who is? blessed forever. Amen.” 

So himself offering up thanksgiving for all 
men unto the Only-Begotten of God. What, 
he says, if others do blaspheme? Still we 
who know His mysteries, and His unspeakable 
Wisdom, and great Providence over us, know 
well that it is not to be blasphemed, but to be 
glorified, that He is worthy. Still not satisfied 
with being himself conscious of it, he en- 
deavors next to use arguments, and to use a 
sharper way of speech against them. And he 
does not direct his aim at them, without first 
divesting them of a suspicion they had. Lest 
then he should seem to be addressing them as 
enemies, further on he says “ Brethren, my 
heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel is, 





1 This passage makes, perhaps, a comment on the words, 
Luke ix. 24, Whosoever will lose his life (rhv Wuxnv), the same 
shall save it. ‘ 

2 So all copies of St. Chrys. The following words, however, 
‘mply that this was not his reading of the text, (which had 
before been read at length, as the first words of this Homily 
show, see p. 459), he quotes it as in our text, in Hom. xx. on r 
Cor. viii. 5, p. 266 O. T. and elsewhere. See note in Mill’s G. 
T. All Mss. agree with the rec. text. 











that they might be saved.” (Rom, x. 1.) And 
here, along with other remarks, he so ordered 
things, as not to seem to be saying what he 
was going to say out of enmity against them. 
Hence he does not decline calling them even 
kinsmen and brothers. For even if it was for 
Christ’s sake that he said what he did, still he 
is for drawing (émorara) their mind to him 
also,? and paves his way to what he has to say, 
and quits himself of all suspicion owing to 
what had to be said against them, and then he 
at last goes into the subject most of them were 
looking for. For many, as I have already 
stated, wanted to know what was the reason 
why they who had received the promise fell 
short of it, while those who had even never 
heard of it were saved before them. There- 
fore, to clear up this difficulty, he brings forward 
the answer before the objection. For to pre- 
vent any from saying, What? Art thou more 
thoughtful for God’s glory than God is for His 
own? And does He need thy aid that His 
word may not fall to the ground? In reply 
to these things he says, I spoke this not as if 
God’s Word had fallen to the ground, but to 
show my love for Christ. For as things have 
had this issue, we are in no want of words in 
God’s behalf, or of showing that stand His 
promise did. God said to Abraham, “To 
thee and to thy seed will I give the land.” 
And, ‘In thy seed shall all the nations of the 
earth be blessed.” (Gen. xii. 7, 3.) Let us see 
then, he says, of what sort this seed is. For 
it is not all that are from him that are his 
seed. Whence he says, “ For they are not all 
Israel that are of (or from) Israel.” 

Ver. 7. “Neither, because they are the 
seed of Abraham, are they all children.” 

Now when you come to know of what kind 
the seed of Abraham is, you will see that the 
promise is given to his seed, and know that 
the word hath not fallen to the ground.* Of 
what kind, pray, is the seed then? It is no 
saying of mine, he means, but the Old Tes- 
tament itself explains itself by saying as 





51 Ms. he is aware of their way of thinking, émigrarac, this 
gives a more common sense to dtavorar. 

* At v. 6 begins Paul's theodicy in view of the lapse of the 
Israelites. The argument of vv. 6-13 is: God's promise can- 
not fail because it applies to the zrwe /sraeZ. This point he 
illustrates from Old Testatment examples. The argument 
throughout this chapter is conducted from the point of view 
of God’s sovereign election. In the two subsequent chapters, 
other considerations drawn from the freedom and disobedience 
of the people are introduced. It is as if the apostle had said: 
God has done according to His sovereign good pleasure. We 
might leave the matter there. To one who should say : why 
then does he blame me? (v. 19), or: why has he made me 
thus? (23), we might reply: who art thou to reply against 
God? The apostle does not rest the consideration of the 
case with the presentation of this view. In the closing 
verses of the chap. he shifts the point of view and asks: why 
did Israel fail? why was she cut off and the Gentiles chosen ? 
(31). He answers, because they did not seek righteousness by 
faith ; they were not trustful and obedient, and hence they 
found the Messiah a stone of stumbling and failed to realize 
the ideal of their prophetic history.—G. B. S. 
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follows, ‘“‘In Isaac shall thy seed be called.” 


(ch. xxl Regu Whatarisvo sb Isaac?” 
Explain. 
Ver. 8. “That is, they which are the 


children of the flesh, these are not the chil- 
dren of God: but the children of the prom- 
ise, these are counted for the seed.” 

And observe the judgment and depth of 
Paul’s mind. For in interpreting, he does 
not say, “ they which are the children of the 
flesh, these are not” the children of Abra- 
ham, but, “the children of God:” so blend- 
ing the former things with the present, and 
showing that even Isaac was not merely 
Abraham’s son. And what he means is 
something of this sort: as many as have been 
born as Isaac was, they are sons of God, and 
of the seed of Abraham. And this is why he 
said, “‘in Isaac shall thy seed be called.” 
That one may learn that-they who are born 
after the fashion of Isaac, these are in the 
truest sense Abraham’s children. In what 
way was Isaac born then? Not according to 
the law of nature, not according to the power 
of the flesh, but according to the power of the 
promise. What is meant then by the power 
of “the promise ?” 

Ver. 9. “At this time will I come, and 
Sarah shall have ason.” . 

This promise then and word of God it was 
that fashioned Isaac, and begat him. For 
what if a womb was its instrument and the 
belly of a woman? Since it was not the 
power of the belly, but the might of the 
promise that begat the child. Thus are we 
also gendered by the words of God. Since in 
the pool of water it is the words of God 
which generate and fashion us. For it is by 
being baptized into the Name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost that 
we are gendered. And this birth is not of 
nature, but of the promise of God. (John iii. 
aeeeoh, v.26. jamesir18 <9) 1Pet: ili21.) 
For as after first foretelling the birth of 
Isaac, He then accomplished it; so ours also 
He had announced before, many ages ago by 
all the Prophets, and afterwards brought it 
to pass. You know how great He has set it 
forth as being, and how, as He promised a 
great thing, He furnished it with abundant 
ease! (Hos. ii. 1, etc.) But if the Jews 
were to say, that the words, “In Isaac shall 
thy seed be called,” mean this, that those born 
of Isaac should be reckoned to him for a 
seed, then the Edomites too, and all those 
people, ought to be denominated his sons, 
since their forefather Esau was a son of his. 
But now so far are they from being called 
sons, that they are the greatest possible 
aliens. You see then that it is not the chil- 











dren of the flesh that are the children of God, 
but that even in nature itself the generation 
by means of baptism from above was sketched 
out beforehand. And if you tell me of the 
womb, I in return have to tell you of the 
water. But as in this case all is of the Spirit, 
so in the other all was of promise. For the 
womb was more chilled than any water owing 
to barrenness and. to old age. Let us then 
gain accurate knowledge of our own nobility, 
and display a life worthy of it. For in it is 
nothing fleshly or earthy: hence neither let 
there be in us. For it was neither sleep, nor 
the will of the flesh (John i. 13), nor em- 
braces, nor the madness of desire, but ‘ God’s 
love toward man,” which wrought the whole. 
(Tit. iii. 5.) And as in that case it was when 
the age was past hope, so in this also it was 
when the old age of sins had come over us, 
that Isaac’ suddenly sprang up in youth, and 
we all became the children of God, and the 
seed of Abraham. (ls. xl. 31.) 

Ver. 10. “And not only this; but when 
Rebecca also had conceived by one, even by 
our father Isaac.” 

The subject in question was an important 
one. Hence he turns to several arguments, 
and endeavors by all means to solve the 
difficulty. For if it was at once strange and 
new for them to be cast out after so great 
promises, it is much more strange that we 
even should come into their good things, who 
did not expect anything of the kind. And 
the case was the same as if a king’s son, who 
had promises made him that he should suc- 
ceed to the power he had, were to be cast 
into the level of disreputable men, and in 
his place a condemned man, and one laden 
with evils unnumbered, after being taken out 
of prison, were to come into the power, which 
properly was the other’s. For he means, 
what have you to say? that the son is unwor- 
thy? Well, but so is this man unworthy, and 
much more so. Hence he ought either to 
have been punished along with the former, 
or to have been honored along with him. 
Now it was something of this sort which befel 
the Jews and the Gentiles, or something far 
more strange than this. Now that all were 
unworthy, he has shown above, where he 
says, “For all have sinned, and come short 
of the glory of God.” (Rom. iii. 23.) But the 
new thing is, that when all were unworthy, 
the Gentiles were saved alone. And beside 
this there is another difficulty that some one 
may start, he says. If God had no intention 
of fulfilling the promises to them, why make 
them at all? For men who know not the 


1 j, e, the true Seed of promise. 
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future, and are many times deceived, do 
promise even the undeserving that they shall 
have their largesses. But He Who knoweth 
beforehand things to come as well as things 
present, and hath a clear knowledge that they 
will make themselves undeserving of the 
promises, and therefore will not receive any 
of the things specified,—why should He prom- 
ise at all? Now what is Paul’s way of meet- 
ing all this? It is by showing what the Israel 
is to whom He made the promise. For when 
this has been shown, there is at the same 
time demonstrated the fact that the promises 
were all fulfilled. And to point this out he 
said, “ For they are not all Israel that are of 
Israel.’”’ And this is why he does not use the 
name of Jacob,! but that of Israel, which was 
a sign of the virtue of that just man, and of 
a gift from above, and of having seen God. 
(Gen. xxxil, 28.) Yet, “all,” he says, “have 
sinned, and come short of the glory of God.” 
(Rom. iii. 23.) Now if all have sinned, how 
come some to be saved, and some to perish? 
It is because all were not minded to come to 
Him, since for His part all were saved, for all 
were called. However, he does not set this 
down yet awhile, but meets it from an advan- 
tageous position, and from other exam- 
ples, by bringing before them another ques- 
tion, and as in the former case meets a 
difficulty very great, by another difficulty. 
For when he was discussing how by Christ 
being justified all the rest enjoyed that 
righteousness, he brought in Adam’s case, 
saying, “For if by one man’s offence death 
reigned, much more they which receive abun- 
dance of grace shall reign in life.’ (Rom. v. 17. 
And the case of Adam, indeed, he does not 
clear up, but from it he clears up His (or his 
own), and shows that it was more reasonable 
that He Who died in their behalf should have 
power over them at His will. For that when 
one had sinned all should be punished, does 
not seem to be so very reasonable to most 
men. But that when One had done aright all 
should be justified, is at once more reason- 
able and more suited to God. Yet still he 
has not solved the difficulty he raised. For 
the more obscure that point remained, the 
more the Jew was put to silence. And the 
difficulty of his position passed over to the 
other, and this become clearer from it (Mar. 
and 4 Mss. “than that”). So in this passage 
also, it is by raising other difficulties that he 
meets the questions raised, inasmuch as it 
was against Jews that he was contending. 
Hence he takes no pains to solve the exam- 





1 Didymus in Psalm xcvii. 3, and Hesych. ps. lii. 7, af. Cor- 
derium, t. 2. 








ples which he has brought before us. For he 
was not answerable for’ them as in the fight 
against the Jews. But from them he makes 
his own subject throughout clearer. Why do 
you feel surprised, he means, that some of 
the Jews were saved, and some not saved at 
this time? Why of old, in the patriarch’s 
times, one may see this happening. For why 
was Isaac only called the seed, and yet he 
was the father of Ishmael also, and of several 


others. ‘‘ But he was of a mother that was a 
slave,” And what has this to do with his 
father? Still I will not be captious. Let 


this son be set aside on his mother’s account. 

What are we to say of those sprung from 

Keturah? were they not free, and from a 

mother that was free? How came they not 

to be honored with the same preference as 

Isaac? And why do I speak of these? for 

Rebecca was even Isaac’s only wife, and 

bearing two children she bore them both to 

Isaac; still those so born, though of the 

same father, and the same mother, and the 

fruit of the same labor, being both of one 

father and one mother, and twins besides, yet 

did not enjoy the same lot. And yet here 

you have no mother’s slavery to account for 

it, as in Ishmael’s case, nor can you say that 

one was begotten of this womb and the other 

of a different one, as in the case of Keturah 

and Sarah, since in this case they had the - 
same hour in common to them for their birth. 

This was why Paul then, in order to give a 

clearer example, says that this happened not . 
in Isaac’s case only, “but when Rebecca also © 
had conceived by one, even by our father 

Isaac.” 

Ver. 11-13. “For the children being not 
yet born, neither having done any good or 
evil, that the purpose of God according to 
election might stand, not of works, but of him 
that calleth, it was said unto her, the elder 
shall serve the younger. As it is written, 
Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated.” 

What was the cause then why one was loved 
and the other hated? why was it that one 
served, the other was served? It was because 
one was wicked, and the other good? And 
yet the children being not yet born, one was 
honored and the other condemned. For 
when they were not as yet born, God said, 
“the elder shall serve the younger.” With 
what intent then did God say this? Because. 
He doth not wait, as man doth, to see from 
the issue of their acts the good and him who 
nee 


-2 Gr. to them, i. e. 
pare Matt. xxi. 27. 
do these things. 


3 If this is to be read interrogatively, so as to imply the neg- 


ative, it must be understood of that ti i 
Seater ae time exclusively, as the 


to them considered as objections. Com- 
Neither tell I you by what authority 1 
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is not so, but even before these He knoweth 
which is the wicked and which not such. And 
this took place in the Israelites’ case also, in 
a still more wonderful way. Why, he says, do 
I speak of Esau and of Jacob, of whom one 
was wicked and the other good? For in the 
Israelites’ case, the sin belonged to all, since 
they all worshipped the calf. Yet notwith- 
standing some had mercy shown them, and 
others had not.+ 

Ver. 15. “ For I will have mercy, He says, 
on whom I will have mercy, and I will show 
compassion on whom I will show compassion.” 
(Ex. xxxiii. 19.) 

This one may see also in the case of those 
who are punished, for what would you say of 
Pharaoh who was punished, and had to pay so 
heavy a penalty? - You say he was hardened 
and disobedient. Was he then alone such, and 
not even one person else? Howcame he then 
to be so severely punished? Why even in the 
case of the Jews did he call that a people 
which was no people, or again, why not count 
all worthy of equal honor? “ For if they be” 
(it says) “‘as the sand of the sea, yet shall a 
remnant be saved.” (Is. x. 22.) And why is 
it to be only a remnant? You see what diffi- 
culty he has filled the subject with. And with 
great propriety. For when you have power to 
throw your adversary into perplexity, do not 
at once bring forward the answer, because if 
he be found himself responsible for the same 
ignorance, why take unnecessary dangers 
upon yourself? Why make him more bold, by 
drawing it all upon yourself? Now tell me, O 
thou Jew, that hast so many perplexing ques- 
tions, and art unable to answer any of them, 
how thou comest to annoy us on account of 
the call of the Gentiles? I, however, have a 
good reason to give you why the Gentiles were 
justified and ye were cast out. And what is 
the reason? It is that they are of faith, ye of 
the works of the Law. And it is owing to this 
obstinacy of yours that ye have in every way 
(Mar. and several Mss. all) been given up. 
For, “ they being ignorant of God’s righteous- 
ness, and going about to establish their own 
righteousness, have not submitted themselves 
unto the righteousness of God.” (Rom. x. 3.) 
The clearing up then of the whole passage, to 
give the whole sense summarily, is here brought 
out by that blessed person. But that this may 
be clearer, let us investigate the things he says 
also one by one; this knowing, that what the 
blessed Paul aimed at was, to show by all that 
he said that God only knoweth who are worthy, 
and no man whatever knoweth, even if he 


1 He refers to the occasion on which the words next quoted 
were spoken, viz. when Moses interceded for them after that 
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seem to know ever so well, but that in this 
sentence of his there are sundry aberrations. 
For He that knoweth the secrets of the hearts, 
He only knoweth for a certainty who deserve 
a crown, and who punishment and vengeance. 
Hence it is that many of those, by men es- 
teemed good, He convicts and punishes, and 
those suspected to be bad He crowns, after 
showing it not to be so; thus forming his sen- 
tence not after the judgment of us slaves, but 
after his own keen and uncorrupt decision, 
and not waiting for the issue of actions to 
look at the wicked and him who is not so 
therefrom. But that we may not make the 
subject more obscure, again let us go to the 
very words of the Apostle. 

Ver. to. “And not only this, but when 
Rebecca also had conceived by one.” 

I might, he implies, have mentioned the 
children by Keturah besides, but I do not. 
But to gain the victory from a vantage ground 
it is those born of one and the same father, 
and mother too, that I bring forward. For 
they were both sprung from Rebecca, and 
from Isaac the true-born, the elect, the son 
honored above all, of whom He said, “In 
Isaac shall thy seed be called,” who became 
“the father of us all;” but if he was our 
father, then should his sons have been our 
fathers; yet it was not so. You see how this 
happens not in Abraham’s case only, but also 
in that of his son himself, and how it is faith 
and virtue in all cases that is conspicuous, and 
gives the real relationship its character. 
For hence we learn that it is not only from the 
manner of birth, but owing to their being 
worthy of the father’s virtue, that the children 


.are called.children of him. For if it were 


only owing to the manner of the birth, then 
ought Esau to have enjoyed the same as 
Jacob did. For he also was from a womb as 
good as dead, and his mother was barren. 
Yet this was not the only thing required, but 
the character too, which fact contributes no 
common amount of practical instruction for 
us. And he does not say that one is good 
and another bad, and so the former was hon- 
ored; lest this kind of argument should be 
wielded against him, “‘ What, are those of the 
Gentiles good men rather than those of the 
circumcision?” For even supposing the truth 
of the matter was so, still he does not state it 
yet, as that would have seemed to be vexa- 
tious. But it is upon God’s knowledge that 
he has cast the whole, and this no one would 
venture to gainsay, though he were ever so 
frantic. “For the children being not yet 
born,”’ he says, “it was said unto her, The elder 
shall serve the younger.” And he shows that 
noble birth after the flesh is of no avail, but 
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we must seek for virtue of soul, which 
even before the works of it God knoweth of. 
For “the children,” he says, ‘being not yet 
born, nor having done any good or evil, that 
the purpose! of God according to election 
might stand, it was said unto her that the 
elder shall serve the younger:” for this was a 
sign of foreknowledge, that they were chosen 
from the very birth. That the election made 
according to foreknowledge, might be mani- 
festly of God, from the first day He at once 
saw and proclaimed which was good and which 
not. Do not then tell me that thou hast read 
the Law (he means) and the Prophets, and 
hast been a servant for such a long time. For 
He that knoweth how to assay the soul, know- 
eth which is worthy of being saved. Yield 
then to the incomprehensibleness of the elec- 
tion. For it is He alone Who knoweth how 
to crown aright. How many, for instance, 
seemed better than St. Matthew; to go by the 
exhibition of works then visible. But He that 
knoweth things undeclared, and is able to 
assay the mind’s aptitude, knew the pearl 
though lying in the mire, and after passing by 
others, and being well pleased with the beauty 
of this, He elected it, and by adding to the 
noble born free-will grace from Himself, He 


made it approved. For if in the case of these | 


arts which are perishable, and indeed in other 
matters, those that are good judges do not use 
the grounds on which the uninstructed form 
their decision, in selecting out of what is put 
before them; but from points which they are 
themselves well aware of, they many times 
disparage that which the uninstructed approve, 
and decide upon what they disparage: and 
horse-breakers often do this with horses, and 
so the judges of precious stones, and work- 
men in other arts: much more will the God 
that loveth man, the infinite Wisdom, Who 
alone hath a clear knowledge of all things, 
not allow of man’s guesses, but will out of His 
own exact and unfailing Wisdom pass his sen- 
tence upon all men. Hence it was that He 
chose the publican, the thief, and the harlot; 
but dishonored priests, and elders, and rulers, 
and cast them out. And this one may see hap- 
pening in the martyrs’ case also. Many ac- 
cordingly of those who were utterly cast aside, 
have in the time of trial been crowned. And, 
on the other hand, some that have been held 
great ones by many have stumbled? and 
fallen. Do not then call the Creator to ac- 
count, nor say, Why is it that one was 
crowned and another punished? For He 
knoweth how to do these things with exact- 





1 This expression supports St. Augustin’s interpretation of 
Rom. viii. 28. ; 
2 Perhaps alluding to the supplanting of Esau. 





ness. Whence also he says, “ Jacob have I 
loved, and Esau have I hated.” That it was 
with justice, you indeed know from the result : 
but Himself even before the result knew it 
clearly. For it is not a mere exhibition of 
works that God searcheth after, but a nobleness 
of choice and an obedient temper (yvduqv evyvé- 
yova) besides. For a man of this kind, if he 
should ever sin through some surprise,® will 
speedily recover himself. And if he should 
even stay long haply in a state of vice, he will 
not be overlooked, but God Who knoweth all 
things will speedily draw him out. And so he 
that is herein corrupted, even if he seem to do 
some good things, will perish, in that he doth 
this with an ill intention. Hence even David, 
after committing murder and adultery, since 
he did this as being carried away by surprise, 
and not from habitual practice of wickedness, 
speedily washed it out. The Pharisee, how- 
ever, who had not perpetrated any such crime 
(Luke xviii. 11), but even had good deeds be- 
sides to boast of, lost a]l by the bad spirit he 
had chosen. 


Ver. 14. “What shall we say then? Is 
there unrighteousness with God? God 
forbid.” 


Hence there is no such thing in the case 
of us and the Jews. And then he goes 
on with another thing, a more clear than 
this. And of what sort is it ? 

Ver. 15. “For he saith to Moses, I wilk 
have mercy on whom I will have mercy, 
and I will have compassion on whom I will 
have compassion.” 

Here again he adds force to the objection 
by dividing it in two and meeting it, and 
starting another fresh difficulty. But to 
make. what I have said clearer, one must 
needs explain it. God, he means, said that 
“the elder shall serve the younger,” before 
the travail. What then? “Is God unright- 
eous?” By no means. Now listen to what 
follows also. For in that case the virtue or 
the vice, might be the decisive thing. But 
here there was one sin on which all the 
Jews joined, that of the molten calf, and still 
some were punished, and some were not 
punished. And this is why He says, “I will 
have mercy on whom I will have mercy, and 
I will have compassion on whom I will have 
compassion.” (Ex. xxxiii. 19: observe con- 
text.) For it is not thine to know, O Moses, 
he means, which are deserving of My love 
toward man, but leave this to Me. But 
if Moses had no right to know, much less. 
have we. And this is why he did not barely 
quote the passage, but also called to our 


3 Literally under some 
surrounding and assault, 








circumstance, but mepiordots implies 
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minds to whom it was said. For it is Moses, 
he means, that he is speaking to, that at 
least by the dignity of the person he might 
make the objector modest. Having then 
given a solution ef the difficulties raised, 
he divides it in two, by bringing forward 
another objection besides, as follows : 

Ver. 16; 17, “So-then it is not of him 
that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but 
of God that showeth mercy For the 
Scripture saith unto Pharaoh, Even for this 
same purpose have I raised thee up, that 
I might show my power in thee, and that 
my name might be declared throughout all 
the earth.” 

As then in the one case, he means, some 
were saved and some were punished, so here 


also. ‘This man was reserved for this very 
purpose. And then he again urges the 
objection. 


Ver. 18, 19. ‘‘ Therefore He hath mercy on 
whom He will have mercy, and whom He 
will He hardeneth. Thou wilt say then unto 
me, Why doth he then find fault? For who 
hath resisted His will ?” 

See what pains he takes to embarrass 
the subject in every way. And the answer 
he does not produce forthwith, it being a 


useful thing not to do so, but he first 
stops the disputant’s mouth, saying as 
follows, 


Ver. 20. ‘Nay but, O man, who art thou 
that repliest against God?” 

This he does to take down the objector’s 
unseasonable inquisitiveness, and excessive 
curiosity, and to puta check upon it, and 
teach him to know what God is, and what 
man, and how incomprehensible His fore- 
knowledge is, and how far above our reason, 
and how obedience to Him in all points 
is binding. So when he has made this 
preparatory step in his hearer, and has 
hushed and softened down his spirit, then 
with great felicity he introduces the answer, 
having made what he says easy of admittance 
with him. And he does not say, it is 
impossible to answer questions of this kind, 
but that (5 Mss. No, but what? that) it is 
presumptuous to raise them. For our busi- 
ness is to obey what God does, not to be 
curious even if we do not know the reason 
of them. Wherefore he said, “ Who art thou 
that repliest against God?” You see how 
very light he makes of him, how he bears 
down his swelling spirit! ‘‘ Who art thou?” 
art thou a sharer of His power? (compare 


Ee 

1 One Ms. adds, ‘‘ Isaac, for his part, wished to bless Esau, 
he ran to the field (wavdiov, by a common mistake for mediov) 
to do his father’s bidding, desirous of the blessing. But God 
brought in Jacob who was worthy, and by a just judgment de- 
clared him deserving of the blessing.” 





Job xxxviii.) nay, art thou sitting in judgment 
upon God? Why in comparison with Him 
thou canst not have a_ being even! nor 
this or that sort of being, but absolutely 
none! For the expression, “who art thou?” 
doth much more set him at naught than 
“thou art nothing.” And he takes other 
ways of showing further his indignation in 
the question, and does not say, “Who art 
thou that” answerest “God?” but, ‘that 
repliest against,” that is, that gainsayest, and 
that opposest. For the saying things ought 
to be so, and ought not to be so, is what a 
man does that “replieth against.” See how 
he scares them, how he terrifies them, how 
he makes them tremble rather than be ques- 
tioning and curious. This is what an excellent 
teacher does ; he does not follow his disciples’ 
fancy everywhere, but leads them to his own 
mind, and pulls up the thorns, and then puts 
the seed in, and does not answer at once 
in all cases to the questions put to him. 

Ver. 20, 21. “Shall the thing formed say 
to Him that formed it, Why hast Thou made 
me thus? Hath not the potter (Read Jer. 
xviii, 1-10) power, of the same lump to 
make one vessel unto honor, and another 
unto dishonor?” 

Here it is not to do away with free-will 
that he says this, but to show, up to what 
point we ought to obey God. For in respect 
of calling God to account, we ought to be as 
little disposed to it as the clay is. For we 
ought to abstain not from gainsaying or 
questioning only, but even from speaking 
or.thinking of it at all, and to become like 
that lifeless matter, which followeth the 
potter’s hands, and lets itself be drawn about 
anywhere he may please. And this is the only 
point he applied the illustration to, not, that 
is, to any enunciation of the rule of life, but 
to the complete obedience and _ silence 
enforced upon us. And this we ought to 
observe in all cases, that we are not to 
take the illustrations quite entire, but after 
selecting the good of them, and that for 
which they were introduced, to let the rest 
alone. As, for instance, when he says, 
“He couched, he lay down as a lion;” 
(Numb. xxiv. 9) let us take out the indomita- 
ble and fearful part, not the brutality, nor 
any other of the things belonging to a lion. 
And again, when He says, “I will meet them 
as a bereaved bear” (Hos. xiii. 8), let us take 
the vindictiveness. And when he says, “our 
God is a consuming fire” (Deut. iv. 24; and 
Heb. xii. 29), the wasting power exerted in 
punishing. So also here must we single out 
the clay, the potter, and the vessels. And 
when he does go on to say, “ Hath not the 
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potter power over the clay, of the same lump 
to make one vessel unto honor, and another 
unto dishonor?” do not suppose that this 
is said by Paul as an account of the creation, 
nor as implying a necessity over the will, 
but to illustrate the sovereignty and differ- 
ence of dispensations; for if we do not take 
it in this way, divers incongruities will follow, 
for if here he were speaking about the will, and 
those who are good and those not so, He 
will be Himself the Maker of these, and man 
will be free from all responsibility. And 
at this rate, Paul will also be shown to be 
at variance with himself, as he always bestows 
chief honor upon free choice. There is 
nothing else then which he here wishes to 
do, save to persuade the hearer to yield 
entirely to God, and at no time to call Him 
to account for anything whatever. For as 
the potter (he says) of the same lump makes 
what he pleaseth, and no one forbids it; 
thus also when God, of the same race of men, 
punisheth some, and honoreth others, be not 
thou curious nor meddlesome herein, but 
worship only, and imitate the clay. And as 
it followeth the hands of the potter, so do 
thou also the mind of Him that so ordereth 
things. For He worketh nothing at random, 
or mere hazard, though thou be ignorant of the 
secret of His Wisdom. Yet thou allowest 
the other of the same lump to make divers 
things, and findest no fault: but of Him you 
demand an account of His punishments and 
honors, and will not allow Him to know 
who is worthy and who is not so; but since 
tht same! lump is of the same substance, you 
assert that there are the same dispositions. 
And how monstrous this is! And yet not 
even is it on the potter that the honor and 
the dishonor of the things made of the lump 
depends, but upon the use made by those 
that handle them, so here also it depends 
on the free choice. Still, as I said before, 
one must take this illustration to have one 
bearing only, which is that one should not 
contravene God, but yield to His incompre- 
hensible Wisdom. For the examples ought 
to be greater than the subject, and than the 
things on account of which they are brought 
forward, so as to draw on the hearer better. 
Since if they were not greater and did not 
mount far above it, he could not attack as 
he ought, and shame the objectors. How- 
ever, their ill-timed obstinacy he silenced in 
this way with becoming superiority. And 
then he introduces his answer. Now what is 
the answer ? 





1 Such is plainly the sense, but most Mss. have 16 airo 
dvpaua THs ovcias eoti, it is the same lumpin regard of the 
substance. 
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Ver. 22, 23, 24. “What if God, willing to 
show His wrath, and to make His power 
known, endured with much _fong-suffer- 
ing the vessels of wrath fitted to destruction : 
and that He might make known the riches of 
His glory on the vessels of mercy, which He 
had afore prepared unto glory, even us, whom 
He hath chosen, not of the Jews only, but 
also of the Gentiles.” 

What he means is somewhat as follows. 
Pharaoh was a vessel of wrath, that is, a man 
who by his own hard-heartedness had kindled 
the wrath of God. For after enjoying much 
long-suffering, he became no better, but re- 
mained unimproved. Wherefore he calleth 
him not only “a vessel of wrath,” but also 
one ‘fitted for destruction.” That is, fully 
fitted indeed, but by his own proper self.? 
For neither had God left out aught of the 
things likely to recover him, nor did he leave 
out aught of those that would ruin him, and 
put him beyond’ any forgiveness. Yet still, 
though God knew this, “He endured him with 
much long-suffering,” being willing to bring 
him to repentance. For had He not willed 
this, then He would not have been thus long- 
suffering. But as he would not use the long- 
suffering in order to repentance, but fully 
fitted himself for wrath, He used him for the 
correction of others, through the punishment 
inflicted upon him making them better, and in 
this way setting forth His power. For that it 
is not God’s wish that His power be so made 
known, but in another way, by His benefits, 
namely, and kindnesses, he had shown above 
in all possible ways. For if Paul does not 
wish to appear powerful in this way (‘not 
that we should appear approved,” he says, 
“but that ye should do that which is honest,”’) 
(2 Cor. xiii. 7), much less. doth God. But 
after that he had shown long-suffering, that 
He might lead to repentance, but he did not 
repent, He suffered him a long time, that He 
might display at once His goodness and His 
power, even if that man were not minded to 
gain anything from this great long-suffering. 
As then by punishing this man, who continued 
incorrigible, He showed His power, so by 
having pitied those who had done many sins 
but repented, He manifested His love toward 
man. But it does not say, love towards man, 
but glory, to show that this is especially God’s 
glory, and for this He was above all things 
earnest. But in saying, “which He had afore 
prepared unto glory,” he does not mean that 
all is God’s doing. Since if this were so, 
there were nothing to hinder all men from 
being saved. But he is setting forth again 





2 The Greek word, carnpticuévov, makes this more, obvious. 
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His foreknowledge, and doing away with the 
difference between the Jews and the Gentiles. 
And on this topic again he grounds a defence 
of his statement, ‘which is no small one. For 
it was not in the case of the Jews only that 
some men perished, and some were saved, but 
with the Gentiles also this was the case. 
Wherefore he does not say, all the Gentiles, 
but, “of the Gentiles,” nor, all the Jews, but, 
“of the Jews.” As then Pharaoh became a 
vessel of wrath by his own lawlessness, so did 
these become vessels of mercy by their own 
readiness to obey. For though the more part 
is of God, still they also have contributed 
themselves some little. Whence he does not 
say either, vessels of well-doing, or vessels of 
boldness (rappysiac), but “vessels of mercy,” 
to show that the whole is of God. For the 
phrase, “it is not of him that willeth, nor of 
him that runneth,” even if it comes in the 
course of the objection, still, were it said by 
Paul, would create no difficulty. Because 
when he says, “it is not of him that willeth, 
nor of him that runneth,” he does not deprive 
us of free-will, but shows that all is not one’s 
own, for that it requires grace from above. 
For it is binding on us to will, and also to 
run: but to confide not in our own labors, but 
in the love of God toward man. And this he 
has expressed elsewhere. ‘ Yet not I, but the 
grace which was with me.” (i Cor. xv. ro.) 
And he well says, “‘ Which He had afore pre- 
pared unto glory.” Forsince they reproached 
them with this, that they were saved by grace, 
and thought to make them ashamed, he far 
more than sets aside this insinuation. For if 
the thing brought glory even to God, much 
more to them through whom God was glori- 
fied. But obserye his forbearance, and un- 
speakable wisdom. For when he had it in his 
power to adduce, as an instance of those pun- 
ished, not Pharaoh, but such of the Jews as 
had sinned, and so make his discourse much 
clearer, and show that where there were the 
same fathers, and the same sins, some per- 
ished, and some had mercy shown them, and 
persuade them not to be doubtful-minded, 
even if some of the Gentiles were saved, while 
the Jews were perishing; that he might not 
make his discourse irksome, the showing forth 
of the punishment he draws from the foreigner, 
so that he may not be forced to call them 
“vessels of wrath.” But those that obtained 
mercy he draws from the people of the Jews. 
And besides, he also has spoken in a sufficient 
way in God’s behalf, because though He knew 
very well that the nation was fitting itself as a 
vessel of destruction, still He contributed all 
on His part, His patience, His long-suffering, 
and that not merely long-suffering, but ‘ much 














long-suffering ;” yet still he was not minded to 
state it barely against the Jews. Whence 
then are some vessels of wrath, and some of 
mercy? Of their own free choice. God, 
however, being very good, shows the same 
kindness to both. For it was not those in a 
state of salvation only to whom He showed 
mercy, but also Pharaoh, as far as His part 
went. For of the same long-suffering, both 
they and he had the advantage. And if he 
was not saved, it was quite owing to his own 
will: since, as for what concerneth God, he 
had as much done for him as they who were 
saved. Having then given to the question 
that answer which was furnished by facts, in 
order to give his discourse the advantage of 
other testimony in its favor, he introduces the 
prophets also making the same declarations 
aforetime. For Hosea, he says, of old put this 
in writing, as follows: 

Ver. 25. “I will call them My people, which 
were not My people; and her beloved, which 
was not beloved.” 

Here to prevent their saying, that you are 
deceiving us here with specious reasoning, he 
calls Hosea to witness, who crieth and saith, 
“T will call them My people, who were not 
My people.” (Hos. ii. 23.) Who then are 
the not-people? Plainly, the Gentiles. And 
who the not-beloved? The same again. 
However, he says, that they shall] become at. 
once people, and beloved, and sons of 
God. 

Ver. 26. “ For even they shall be called,” 
he says, “the children of the living God.” 

But if they should assert that this was said 
of those of the Jews who believed, even then 
the argument stands. For if with those who 
after so many benefits were hard-hearted and 
estranged, and had lost their being as a peo- 
ple, so great a change was wrought, what is 
there to prevent even those who were not es- 
tranged after being taken to Him, but were 
originally aliens, from being called, and, pro- 
vided they obey, from being counted worthy 
of the same blessings? Having then done 
with Hosea, he does not content himself with 
him only, but also brings Isaiah in after him, 
sounding in harmony with him. 

Weri27. 0 For Bsaias,” he says, \“criem 
concerning Israel.” 

That is, speaks out boldly, and uses no dis- 
simulation. Why then lay a charge against 
us, when they afore declared the same thing 
with more than trumpet’s loudness? And 
what does Isaiah cry? ‘Though the number 
of the children of Israel be as the sand of the 
sea, a remnant shall be saved. (ls. x. 22.) 

Do you see that he too does not say that all 
are to be saved, but that those that are worthy 
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shall? For I regard not the multitude, he 
means, nor does a race diffused so far distress 
me, but those only do I save that yield them- 
selves worthy of it. And he does not men- 
tion the ‘‘sand of the sea” without a reason, 
but to remind them of the ancient promise 
whereof they had made themselves unworthy. 
Why then are you troubled, as though the 
promise had failed, when all the Prophets 
show that it is not all that are to be saved? 
Then he mentions the mode of the salvation 
also. Observe the accuracy of the Prophet, 
and the judgment of the Apostle, what a testi- 

’ mony he has cited, how exceedingly apposite ! 
For it not only shows us that those to be 
saved are some and not all, but also adds the 
way they are to be saved. How then are they 
to be saved, and how will God count them 
worthy of the benefit ? 

Ver. 28. “He will finish the work, and cut 
it short in righteousness,” he says, “ because 
a short work will the Lord make upon the 
earth. (Ib.°23, LXX.) 

What he means then is somewhat of this 
sort. There is no need of fetching a circuit, 
and of trouble, and the vexation of the works 
of the Law, for the salvation is bya very short 
way. For such is faith, it holds salvation in a 
few short words. “For if thou shalt confess 
with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and believe in 
thine heart that God hath raised Him from 
the dead, thou shalt be saved.” (Rom. x. 9.) 
Now you see what this, “the Lord shall make 
a short word (LXX. lit.) upon earth,” is. 
And what is indeed wonderful is, that this 
shert word carries with it not salvation only, 
but also righteousness. 

Ver 29. “And as Esaias said before, Ex- 
cept the Lord of Sabaoth had left us a seed, 
we had been as Sodoma, and had been made 
like unto Gomorrha.” (Is. i. 9.) 

Here again he shows another thing, that not 
even those few were saved from their own 
resources, For they too would have perished, 
and met with Sodom’s fate, that is, they would 
have had to undergo utter destruction (for 
they (of Sodom) were also destroyed root and 
branch, and left not even the slightest rem- 
nant of themselves,) and they too; he means, 
would have been like these, unless God had 
used much kindness to them, and had saved 
them by faith. And this happened also in 
the case of the visible captivity, the majority 
having been taken away captive and perished, 
and some few only being saved. 

Ver. 30, 31. “‘What shall we say then? 
That the Gentiles, which followed not after 
righteousness, have attained to righteousness, 
even the righteousness which is by faith. But 
Israel, which followed after the law of right- 











eousness, hath not attained to the law of 
righteousness.” ; 

Here at last is the clearest answer. For 
since he had used a proof as well from facts 
(“for they are not all Israel that are of 
Israel”) as from the case of the forefathers 
Jacob and Esau, and from the prophets Hosea 
and Isaiah, he further gives the most decisive 
answer, after first adding to the perplexity. 
The points discussed, then, are two; one that 
the Gentiles attained, and the other that they 
attained it without following after it, that is, 
without taking pains about it. And again in 
the Jews’ case also there are two difficulties 
of the same kind; one that Israel attained 
not, the other that, though they took pains, 
they attained not. Whence also his use of 
words is more emphatical. For he does not 
say that they had, but that they “attained to 
righteousness.” For what is especially new 
and unusual is, that they who followed after it 
attained not, but they which followed not after 
it attained. And he seems to be indulging 
them by saying, “followed after.” But after- 
wards he strikes the blow home. For since 
he had a strong answer to give them, he had 
no fear of making the objection a little 
harsher. Hence he doth not speak of faith 
either, and the righteousness ensuing thereon, 
but shows that before the faith even, on their 
own ground they were worsted and con- 
demned. For thou, O Jew, he says, hast not 
found even the righteousness which was by 
the Law. For thou hast transgressed it, and 
become liable to the curse. But these that 
came not through the Law, but by another 
road, have found a greater righteousness than 
this, that, namely, which is of faith. And this 
he had also said before. “For if Abraham 
was justified by works, he hath whereof to 
glory, but not before God” (Rom. iv.): so 
showing that the other righteousness was 
greater than this. Before, then, I said that 
there were two difficulties, but now they have 
even become three questions: that the Gen- 
tiles found righteousness, and found it without 
following after it, and found a greater than that 
of the Law. These same difficulties are again 
felt in the Jews’ case with an opposite view. 
That Israel did not find, and though he took 
pains he did not find, and did not find even 
the less. Having then thrust his hearer into 
perplexity, he proceeds to give a concise 
answer, and tells him the cause of all that is 
said. When then is the cause? 

Ver. 32. “Because they sought it not by 
faith, but as it were by the works of the 
Law.” 

This is the clearest answer in the passage, 
which if he had said immediately upon start- 
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_ing, he would not have gained so easy a hear- 


ing. But since it is after many perplexities, 
and preparations, and demonstrations that he 
sets it down, and after using countless prepar- 
atory steps, he has at last made it more intel- 
ligible, and also more easily admitted. For 
this he says is the cause of their destruction: 
“‘ Because it was not by faith, but as it were 
by the works of the Law,” that they wished to 
be justified. And he does not say, “by 
works,” but, “as it were by the works of the 
Law,” to show that they had not even this 
righteousness. 


“For they stumbled at that stumbling- 
stone; ” 
Ver. 33. “As it is written, Behold I lay in 


Sion a stumbling-stone, and rock of offence : 
and whosoever believeth on Him shall not be 
ashamed.” / 

You see again how it is from faith that the 
boldness comes, and the gift is universal; 
since it is not of the Jews only that this is 
said, but also of the whole human race. For 
every one, he would say, whether Jew, or Gre- 
cian, or Scythian, or Thracian, or whatsoever 
else he may be, will, if he believes, enjoy the 
privilege of great boldness. But the wonder 
in the Prophet is that he foretells not only 
that they should believe, but also that they 
should not believe. For to stumble is to: dis- 
believe. As in the former passage he points 
out them that perish and them that are saved, 
where he says, “If the number of the chil- 
dren of Israel be as the sand of the sea, the 
remnant shall be saved. And, If the Lord of 
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Sabaoth had not left us a seed, we should 
have been as Sodoma.” And, “He hath 
called not of the Jews only, but also of the 
Gentiles ;” so here too he implies that some 
will believe, and some will stumble. But 
stumbling comes of not taking heed, of gaping 
after other things. Since then they did give 
heed to the Law, they stumbled on the stone, 
“And a stone of stumbling and rock of 
offence” he calls it from the character and 
end of those that believe not. 

Is then the language used made plain to 
you? or does it still want much in clearness? 
I think indeed that, to those who have been 
attending, it is easy to get a clear view of it. 
But if it has slipped anybody’s memory, you 
can meet in private,;and learn what it was. 
And this is why I have continued longer 
upon this explanatory part of the discourse, 
that I might not be compelled to break off the 
continuity of the context, and so spoil the 
clearness of the statements. And for this 
cause too I will bring my discourse to a con- 
clusion here, without saying anything to you 
on the more immediately practical points, as I 
generally do, lest I should make a fresh in- 
distinctness in your memories by saying so 
much. It is time now to come to the proper 
conclusion, by shutting up the discourse with 
the doxology to the God of all. Let us then 
both pause, me that am speaking and you that 
are hearing, and offer up glory to Him. For 
His is the kingdom, and the power, and the 
glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 





fel OM a 


ROM. X. 1. 


‘* Brethren, my heart’s desire and prayer to God for 
them is, that they might be saved.” 


HE is now going again to rebuke them 
more vehemently than before.* Wherefore he 





* In ix. 30-33 Paul had stated that the reason of Israel’s 
rejection was, that they sought after righteousness not by 
faith but by works, while the Gentiles sought it by faith and 
attained it. Chap. x.is an illustration and confirmation of 
this position. Its leading idea is, that the Jews could not be 
justified by works of the law, because a new system, that of 
faith, had come in with Christ and had displaced the old. 
The argument may be summarized thus: (1) Vv. 1,2. Con- 
ciliatory introduction in which the apostle avows his love 
for his people. (2) Vv. 3,4. Their method, however, of seek- 
ing righteousness by works is an effort to obtain a righteous- 
ness of their own, which is impossible. Christ has put an 
end to the system of works and He is himself the only 
means of attaining God’s righteousness. Atv. 5 begins the 
Scriptural argument concerning the two systems of works 
and faith. (3) Vv. 5-10. The principle of the system of works 





again does away with every suspicion of 
hatred, and makes a great effort beforehand 
to correct misapprehension. Do not then, he 
says, mind words or accusations, but observe 


as stated by Moses is, keep the law and you will be saved by 
it. The principle of faith, on the other hand, is, not that of 
striving to reach something afar off, but of accepting the pre- 
sent truth. Itis not struggle but acceptance; not attaining by 
merit, but receiving by grace, (4) Vv. 11-13. The Scriptures 


} emphasize this principle of faith as the true principle of sal- 


vation, speaking of the assurance which it brings and that 
to all, regardless of nationality or outward condition. (5) Vv. 
ut in order that men may accept this message, 


14, 1S. tt 
preachers must be sent to proclaim the glad tidings. (6) Vv. 
16-21. This has been done in the case of the Jews. They 


cannot shelter themselves behind the excuse that they have 
not known God’s message. The scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment reveal God and require faith in Him and also intimate 
the larger destination of the gospel for Gentiles as well as 
Jews.—G. B. S. 
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that it is not in any hostile spirit that I say 
this. For it is not likely that the same person 
should desire their salvation, and not desire it 
only, but even pray for it, and yet should also 
hate them, and feel aversion to them. For 
here he calls his exceeding desire, and the 
prayer which he makes (eidoxiav), ‘ heart’s 
desire.” For it is not the being freed from 
punishment only, but that they may also be 
saved, that he makes so great a point of, 
and prays for. Nor is it from this only, but 
also from the sequel that he shows the good- 
will that he hath towards them. For from 
what is open to him, as far as he can, he 
forces his way, and is contentious to find out 
some shadow at least of an excuse for them, 
And he hath not the power, being overcome 
by the nature of the facts. 

Ver. 2. “ For I bear them record,” says he, 
“ that they have a zeal of God, but not accord- 
ing to knowledge.” 

Ought not this then to be a ground for 
pardoning and not for accusing them? For 
if it is not of man? that they are separated, but 
through zeal, they deserved to be pitied 
rather than punished. But observe how 
adroitly he favors them in the word, and yet 
shows their unseasonable obstinacy. 

Ver. 3. “For they being ignorant,” he 
says, “of God’s righteousness.” 

Again the word would lead to pardon. But 
the sequel to stronger accusation, and such as 
does away with defence of any kind, 

“ And going about,” he says, “to establish 
their own righteousness, have not submitted 
themselves unto the righteousness of God. 

And these things he says to show, that it 
was from a petulancy and love of power that 
they erred, rather than from ignorance, and 
that not even this righteousness from the deeds 
of the Law did they establish. (Matt. xxi. 
38; John. xii. 19, 42.) For saying “going 
about to establish” is what one would do to 
show this. And in plain words indeed he has 
not stated this (for he has not said, that they 
fell short of both righteousnesses), but he has 
given a hint of it in a very judicious manner, 
and with the wisdom so befitting him. For 
if they are still “going about” to establish 
that, it is very plain that they have not yet 
established it. If they have not submitted 
themselves to this, they have fallen short of 
this also. But he calls it their “ own right- 
. eousness,”’ either because the Law was no 
longer of force, or because it was one of 
trouble and toil. But this he calls God’s 
righteousness, that from faith, because it 
comes entirely from the grace from above, and 





1 Referring to the expression, ‘‘a zeal of God,’’ see x Cor. 
ait, 3 Gr. 











because men are justified in this case, not by 
labors, but by the gift of God. But they that 
evermore resisted the Holy Ghost, and vexa- 
tiously tried to be justified by the Law, came 
not over to the faith. But as they did not 
come over to the faith, nor receive the right- 
eousness thereupon ensuing, and were not 
able to be justified by the Law either, they 
were thrown out of all resources. 

Ver..4. “For. Christ. is. the’ end, ofthe 
Law for righteousness to every one that 
believeth. 

See the judgment of Paul. For as he had 
spoken of a righteousness, and a righteous- 
ness, lest they of the Jews which believed 
should seem to have the one but be excluded 
from the other, and to be accused of lawless- 
ness (for even these there was no less cause 
to fear about as being still newly come in), 
and lest Jews should again expect to achieve 
it, and should say, Though we have not at 
present fulfilled it, yet we certainly will fulfil 
it, see what ground he takes. He shows that 
there is but one righteousness, and that has its 
full issue? in this, and that he that hath taken 
to himself this, the one by faith, hath fulfilled 
that also. But he that rejects this, falls short 
as well of that also. For if Christ be “the 
end of the Law,” he that hath not Christ, 
even if he seem to have that righteousness, 
hath it not. But he that hath Christ, even 
though he have not fulfilled the Law aright, 
hath received the whole, For the end of the 
physician’s art is health. As then he that can 
make whole, even though he hath not the 
physician’s art, hath everything; but he. that 
knows not how to heal, though he seem to be 
a follower of the art, comes short of every- 
thing: so is it in the case of the Law and of 
faith.. He that hath this hath the end of that 
likewise, but he that is without this is an alien | 
from both. For what was the object of the 
Law? ‘To make man righteous. But it had 
not the power, for no one fulfilled it. This 
then was the end of the Law and to this it 
looked throughout, and for this all its parts 
were made, its feasts, and commandments, and 
sacrifices, and all besides, that man might be 
justified. | But this end Christ gave a fuller 
accomplishment of through faith.* Be not 

2 Gr, “is summed up,” avaxehadavodrar. See Irenzeus, ... 
31, 32; ili. 21, 9, 10; xxii, x Massuet pp. 293, 204 O. T. where he 
says the creation is “‘recapitulated”” in Christ, Also iv. 74, 


78, V. Is 1V. 38, 3 40..33 V. 1,2. Mass, pp. 430, 444. 457 Ones 
much to the same purpose, and v. 29, p. 518 O. T. of the reca- 


‘ pitulation or consummation of iniquity in Antichrist ; the word 


is the same. 

* By the ‘end of the law,” the author seems to understand 
the ability to secure righteousness to men which was the ideal 
aim of the law but which it could not do. While this view is 
correct enough in itself, it seems not to present the full force 
of réAos vouov which is best taken, with most recent inter— 
preters, (as Meyer, Godet, De Wette, Olshausen, Dwight) to 
signify literally the end or termination of the law. Christ 
puts an end to the law system by fulfilling it. The meaning 
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then afraid, he says, as if transgressing the 
Law in having come over to the faith. For 
then dost thou transgress it, when for it thou 
dost not believe Christ. If thou believest in 
Him, then thou hast fulfilled it also, and 
much more then it commanded. For thou 
hast received a much greater righteousness. 
Next, since this was an assertion, he again 
brings proof of it from the Scriptures. 

Ver. 5. “ For Moses,” he says, £‘ describeth 
the righteousness which is of the Law.” 

What he means is this. Moses showeth us 
the righteousness ensuing from the Law, 
what sort it is of, and whence. What sort is 
it then of, and what does it consist in? In 
fulfilling the commandments. “He (R. T. 
the man), that doeth these things,” He says, 
“shall live by (or in), them.” (Lev. xviii. 5.) 
And there is no other way of becoming right- 
eous in the Law save by fulfilling the whole of 
it. But this has not been possible for any one, 
and therefore this righteousness has failed 
them. (dcarértoxev). But tell us, Paul, of the 
other righteousness also, that which is of 
grace. What is that then, and of what does 
it consist? Hear the words in which he gives 
a clear sketch of it. For after he had 
refuted 1 the other, he next goes on to this, 
and says, 

Ver. 6, 7, 8, g. “But the righteousness 
which is of faith speaketh on this wise, Sa 
not in thine heart, Who shall ascend into 
heaven (that is, to bring Christ down from 
above): or, Who shall descend into the deep? 
(that is, to bring up Christ again from the 
dead.) But what saith it? The word is nigh 
thee, even in thy mouth, and in thy heart, that 
is, the word of faith which* we preach. That 
if thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord 
Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart that 
God hath raised Him from the dead, thou 
shalt be saved. 

To prevent the Jews then from saying, How 
came they who had not found the lesser right- 


- eousness to find the greater? he gives a reason 


there was no answering, that this way was 
easier than that. For that requires the fulfil- 
ment of all things (for when thou doest all, 
then thou shalt live); but the righteousness 
which is of faith doth not say this, but what? 
“Tf thou confess with thy mouth the Lord 
Jesus, and believe in thy heart that God hath 
raised Him from the dead, thou shalt be 
saved.” Then again that we may not seem to 
be making it contemptible by showing it to be 





is well given in Meyer’s paraphrase: “ For the validity of the 
law has come to an end in Christ, in order that every believer 
may be a partaker of righteousness.’”—G. B. S. rt 

1 He seems to consider the words quoted from Lev. xviii. a 
sufficient refutation, as the Jews thought to be justified by the 
Law without fulfilling it. See Rom. il. 











easy and cheap,” observe how he expands his 
account of it. For he does not come imme- 
diately to the words just given, but what does 
he say? “But the righteousness which is of 
faith saith on this wise; Say not in thine heart, 
Who shall go up into heaven? (that is, to bring 
Christ down) ; or, Who shall descend into the 
deep? (that is, to bring up Christ again from 
the dead.”) For as to the virtue manifested 
in works there is opposed a listlessness, which 
relaxeth our labors,’ and it requireth a very 
wakeful soul not to yield to it: thus, when 
one is required to believe, there are reasonings 
which confuse and make havoc of the minds 
of most men, and it wants a soul of some 
vigor to shake them thoroughly off. And this 
is just why he brings the same before one. 
And as he did in Abraham’s case, so he does 
here also. For having there shown that he 
was justified by faith, lest he should seem to 
have gotten so great a crown by a mere 
chance, as if it were a thing of no account, to 
extol the nature of faith, he says, ‘“‘Who 
against hope believed in hope, that he might 
become the father of many nations. And 
being not weak in faith, he considered his 
own body now dead, and the deadness of 
Sarah’s womb. He staggered not at the prom- 
ise of God through unbelief; but was strong 
in faith, giving glory to God; and being fully 
persuaded that what He had promised He 
was able also to perform” (Rom. iv. 18-21): 
so he showed that there is need of vigor, and 
a lofty soul, that takes in things beyond ex- 
pectation, and stumbles not at appearances. 
This then he does here also, and shows that 
it requires a wise mind, and a_ spirit 
heavenly (Gr. heaven-reaching) and great, 
And he does not say merely, “ Say not,” but, 
“Say not in thine heart,” that is, do not so 
much as think of doubting and saying with 
thyself, And how can this be? You see that 
this is a chief characteristic of faith, to leave 
all the consequences * of this lower world, 
and so to seek for that which is above nature, 
and to cast out the feebleness of calculation, 
and so to accept everything from the Power 
of God. The Jews, however, did not merely 
assert this, but that it was not possible to be 
justified by faith. But himself turns even 
what had taken place to another account, that 
having shown the thing to be so great, that 
even after it had taken place it required faith, 
he might seem with good reason to bestow a 
crown on these: and he uses the words which 

2 This term is admissible with respect to the method of at- 
tainment; but there are two other readings of the passage ; 
one is “ that the easiness may not seem to make it contemptible 
and cheap.” 

8 “sinews”’ Field, from Catena. 


4 nacav axoAov@iav, i. e. the common order of cause and 
effect. 
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are found in the Old Testament, being always 
at pains to keep quite clear of the charges of 
love of novelties, and of opposition to it. For 
this, which he here says of faith, Moses says 
to them of the commandment,' so showing that 
they had enjoyed at God’s hand a great bene- 
fit. For there is no need to say, he means, 
that one must go up to heaven, or cross a great 
sea, and then receive the commandments, but 
things so great and grand hath God made of 
easy access to us. And what meaneth the 
phrase, ‘‘ The Word is nigh thee?”” That is, 
It is easy. For in thy mind and in thy tongue 
is thy salvation. There is no long journey to 
go, no seas to sail over, no mountains to pass, 
to get saved. But if you be not minded to 
cross so much as the threshold, you may even 
while you sit athome be saved. For “in thy 
mouth and in thy heart” is the source of sal- 
vation. And then on another score also he 
makes the word of faith easy, and says, that 
“God raised Him from the dead.” For just 
reflect upon the worthiness of the Worker, and 
you will no longer see any difficulty in the 
thing. That He is Lord then, is plain from 
the resurrection. And this he said at the 
beginning even of the Epistle. “Which was 
declared to be the Son of God with power 
... by the resurrection from the dead.” 
(Rom. i. 4.) But that the resurrection is easy 
too, has been shown even to those who are 
very unbelieving, from the might of the 
Worker of it. Since then the righteousness is 
greater, and light and easy to receive, is it 
not a sign of the utmost contentiousness to 
leave what is light and easy, and set about 
impossibilities ? For they could not say that 
it was a thing they declined as burdensome. 
See then how he deprives them of all excuse. 
For what do they deserve to have said in their 
defence, who choose what is burdensome and 
impracticable, and pass by what is light, and 
able to save them, and to give them those 
things which the Law could not give? All 
this can come only from a contentious spirit, 
which is in a state of rebellion against God. 
For the Law is galling (éraytjc), but grace is 
easy. The Law, though they dispute never so 
much, does not save; Grace yieldeth the 
righteousness resulting from itself, and that 
from the Law likewise. What plea then is to 
rescue them, since they are disposed to be 
contentious against this, but cling to that to no 
purpose whatever? Then, since he had made 
a strong assertion, he again confirms it from 
the Scripture. * 





1 St. Augustin Quest. in Deut. lib. v. q. 54, discusses this 
passage and its application, and considers it to refer to the 
Spiritual meaning of the Law. 

* The following analysis of Paul’s meaning in vv. 6-10 may 
be useful in connection with the exposition of Chrys. The 








Ver. 11-13. “For the Scripture saith, “he 
proceeds, “ Whosoever believeth on Him, shall 
not be ashamed. For there is no difference 
between the Jew and the Greek; for the 
same Lord over all is rich unto all that call 
upon Him. For whosoever shall call upon 
the Name of the Lord shall be saved.” 

You see how he produces witnesses, whether 
to the faith, or to the confession of it. For 
the words, “ Every one that believeth,” point 
out the faith. But the words, ‘‘ Whosoever 
shall call upon,” set forth confession. Then 
again to proclaim the universality of the 
grace, and to lay their boasting low, what he 
had before demonstrated at length, he here 
briefly recalls to their memory, showing again 
that there is no difference between the Jew 
and the uncircumcised. “For there is,’ he 
says, “‘no difference between the Jew and the 
Greek.” And what he had said about the 
Father, when he was arguing this point, that 
he says here about the Son. For as before 
he said in asserting this, “Is He the God of 
the Jews only? Is He not of the Gentiles 
also? Yes, of the Gentiles also: seeing it is 
one God?’ (Rom. iii. 29, 30):—so he says 
here also, “ For the same Lord over all is 
rich unto all (and upon all).” (Rom. iii. 22.) 
You see how he sets Him forth as exceed- 
ingly desiring our salvation, since He even 
reckons this to be riches to Himself; so 
that they are not even now to despair, or 
fancy that, provided they would repent, they 
were unpardonable. For He who considereth 
it as riches* to Himself to save us, will not 
cease to be rich. Since even this is riches, 
the fact of the gift being shed forth unto all. 
For since what distresseth him the most was, 
that they, who were in the enjoyment of a 
prerogative over the whole world, should now 
by the faith be degraded from these thrones, 
and be no wit better off than others, he brings 
the Prophets in constantly as foretelling, that 
they would have equal honor with them. “ For 
whosoever,” he says, ‘believeth on Him 
shall not be ashamed” (Is. xxviii. 16); and, 
“Whosoever shall call upon the Name of the 





apostle quotes Deut. xxx. 11-14 in which God assures the 
people that his commandments are not beyond their power to 
obey. He brings truth and duty near to them. These 
expressions are typical of the principles of the Christian 
faith. No striving, journeying or climbing are needful to 
reach Christ and his truth and law. Christian truth and duty 
are brought nearin the apostolic message. After this pres- 
entation of the faith-idea in Old Testament language, which 
all might not grasp, he presents the message of the gospel in 
Vv. 9, 10 in unmistakable terms. It includes two points, (x) 
confession, (2) faith, and the object of both is stated. It is 
Christ. Confess Christ; believe heartily in his resurrection 
(which would carry belief in all the essential facts of his life 
and person with itself). And then, reversing the order, and 
throwing kapSia and ordéuart into special prominence, he repeats 
the assurance that faith and confession conduct to the true 
goal—eis dixavocvvnv—eis cwrnpiav (10).—G. B. S. 

2 Hooker, v. 23, ‘‘ The higher any cause is, the more it cov- 
eteth to impart virtue unto things beneath it? 
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Lord shall be saved.” (Joel ii. 32.) And the 
“whosoever” is put in all cases, that they 
might not say aught in reply. But there is 
nothing worse than vainglory. For it was 
this, this most especially, which proved their 
tuin. Whence Christ also said to them, 
““ How can ye believe, which receive glory one 
of another, and seek not the glory which 
cometh of God only?” (John v. 44.) This, 
with ruin, exposes men also to much ridicule ; 
and before the punishment in the other world, 
involves them in ills unnumbered in this. 
And if it seem good, that you may learn this 
clearly, leaving for the present the heavens 
which that puts us out of, and the hell which 
it thrusts us into, let us investigate the whole 
matter as here before us. What then can be 
more wasteful than this? what more disgrace- 
ful, or more offensive? For that this disorder 
is a wasteful one is plain from the people who 
spend to no purpose whatsoever on theatres, 
horse-races, and other such irrelevant expen- 
ditures: from those that build the fine and 
expensive houses, and fit up everything in a 
useless style of extravagance, on which I must 
not enter in this discourse. But that a-per- 
son diseased in this way must needs be ex- 
travagant, and expensive, and rapacious, and 
covetous, anybody can see. For that he may 
have food to give the brute, he thrusteth his 
hand into the substance of others. And why 
do I talk of substance? It is not money only 
but souls also that this fire devoureth, and it 
worketh not death here only, but also here- 
after. For vanity is the mother of hell, and 
greatly kindleth that fire, and the venomous 
worm. One may see that it hath power even 
over the dead. And what can be worse than 
this? For the other passions are put an end 
to by death, but this even after death shows 
its force, and strives to display its nature even 
in the dead corpse. For when men give 
orders on their death-bed to raise to them fine 
monuments, which will waste all their sub- 
stance, and take pains to lay out beforehand 
a vast extravagance in their funeral, and in 
their lifetime insult the poor that come to 
them for a penny and a single loaf, but when 


they are dead give a rich banquet to the 


worm, why seek any more exorbitant thral- 
dom to the disease? From this mischief also 
irregular loves are conceived. For there are 
many whom it is not the beauty of the appear- 
ance, nor the desire of lying with her, but the 
wish to boast that “I have made conquest of 
such an one,” hath even drawn into adultery. 
And why need I mention the other mischiefs 
that spring of this? For I had rather be long 
G; Mss. dunvekac) the slave of ten thousand 
savages, than of vanity once. For even they 
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do not put such commands upon their cap- 
tives, as this vice lays upon its votaries. 
Because it says, Be thou every one’s slave, be 
he nobler or be he lower than thyself. De- 
spise thy soul, neglect virtue, laugh at free- 
dom, immolate thy salvation, and if thou doest 
any good thing, do it not to please God, but 
to display it to the many, that for these things 
thou mayest even lose thy crown. And if 
thou give alms, or if thou fast, undergo the 
pains, but take care to lose the gain. What 
can be more cruel than these commands? 
Hence grudging beareth sway, hence haughti- 
ness, hence covetousness, the mother of evils. 
For the swarm of domestics, and the black 
servants liveried in gold, and the hangers 
on, and the flatterers, and the silver-tin- 
selled chariots, and the other absurdities 
greater than these, are not had for any 
pleasure’s sake or necessity, but for mere 
vanity. Yes, one will say, but that this afflic- 
tion is an evil, anybody can see; but how we 
are to keep quite clear of it, this is what you 
should tell us. Well then, in the first place, 
if you persuade yourself that this disorder is a 
baneful one, you will have made a very good 
beginning towards correcting it. For when a 
man is sick, he speedily sends for the phy- 
sician, if he be first made acquainted with the 
fact that he is sick. But if thou seekest for 
another way besides to escape from hence, 
look to God continually, and be content with 
glory from Him; and if thou find the passion 
tickling thee, and stirring thee to tell thy well- 
doings to thy fellow-servants, bethink thyself 
next, that after telling them thou gainest noth- 
ing. Quench the absurd desire, and say to 
thy soul, Lo, thou hast been so long big with 
thy own well-doings to tell them, and thou 
hast not had the courage to keep them to thy- 
self, but hast blabbed them out to all. What 
good then hast thou gotten from this? None 
at all, but loss to the utmost, and avoidance 
of all that had been gathered together with 
much labor. And besides this, consider an- 
other thing also, which is, that most men’s 
opinion is perverted, and not perverted only, 
but that it withers away so soon, For suppos- 
ing they do admire you for the time, when the 
occasion has gone by they will have forgot- 
ten it all, and have taken away from thee the 
crown God had given, and have been unable 
to secure to thee that from themselves. And 
yet if this were abiding, it were a most miser- 
able thing to exchange that for this. But when 
even this hath gone, what defence shall we be 
able to make for betraying the abiding one 
for the sake of the unabiding one, for losing 
such blessings for the sake of credit with a 
few? And indeed even if they who praise 
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were numerous, even for this they were to be 
pitied, and the more so the more numerous 
those who do it. But if thou art surprised at 
what I have said, hear Christ giving His sen- 
tence in this way, ‘‘Woe unto you, when all 
men speak well of you.” (Luke vi. 26.) 
And so indeed it should seem. For if in 
every art you look to the workmen (dyuovpyove) 
in it to be judges of it, how come you to trust 
the proving of virtue to the many, and not 
most of all to Him Who knoweth it more 
surely then any, and is best able to applaud? 
and to crown it? This saying then, let us in- 
scribe both on our walls and our doors and 
our mind, and let us keep constantly saying 
to ourselves, ‘‘Woe unto us, when all men 
speak well of us.” For even they that so 
speak slander one afterward as a vain person, 
and fond of honor, and covetous of their good 
word. But God doeth not so. But when He 
seeth thee coveting the glory that cometh of 
Him, then He will praise thee most, and re- 
spect (Gavyudcerae om. in most Mss.) thee, and 
proclaim thee conqueror. Not so man; but, 
when he finds thee slavish instead of free, by 
gratifying thee often by bare words with false 
praise, he snatches from thee thy true meed, 
and makes thee more of a menial than a pur- 
chased slave. For those last men get to obey 
them after their orders, but thou even without 
orders makest thyself a slave. For thou dost 
not even wait to hear something from them, 
but if thou merely knowest wherein thou may- 
est gratify them, even without their command 
thou doest all. What hell then should we not 
deserve, for giving the wicked pleasure, and 
courting their service before they give orders, 
while we will not hearken to God, even when 
He every day commands and exhorts us? 
And yet if thou art covetous of glory and 
praise, avoid the praise that cometh of men, 
and then thou wilt attain to glory. Turn 
aside from fair speeches, and then thou wilt 
obtain praises without number both from God 
and from men. For there is no one we are 
used to give so much glory to, as the man 
who looks down upon glory, or to praise and 
respect so much as the man who thinks scorn 
of getting respected and praised. And if we 
do so, much more will the God of the uni- 
verse. And when He glorifieth thee and 
praiseth thee, what man can be more justly 
pronounced blessed? For there is not a 
greater difference between glory and disgrace, 
than between the glory from above and that 
of men. Or rather, there is a much greater, 
aye an infinite difference, For if this, even 
when it does not get put beside any other, is 


1 of ‘confirm ’’ avyxportecy, 








but a base and uncomely one, when we come 
to scrutinize it by the other’s side, just con-— 
sider how great its baseness will be found to 
be! For as a prostitute stands at her place? 
and lets herself out to any one, so are they 
that be slaves of vanity. Or rather, these be 
more base than she. For that sort of women — 
do in many instances treat those enamoured — 
of them with scorn. But you prostitute your- 
self to everybody, whether runaway slaves, or 
thieves, or cut-purses (for it is of these and 
such as these that the play-houses that ap- 
plaud you consist), and those whom as individ- 
uals you hold to be nothing worth, when in a 
body, you honor more than your own salvation 
and show, yourself less worthy of honor than 
any of them. For how can you be else than 
less worthy, when you stand in need of the 
good word of others, and fancy that you 
have not enough by yourself, unless you 
receive the glory that cometh of others? 
Do you not perceive, pray, beside what I have 
said, that as you are-an object of notice, and 
known to every body, if you should commit a 
fault, you will have accusers unnumbered ; 
but if unknown, you will remain in security 2 
Yes, a man may say, but then if I do well 
1 shall have admirers unnumbered. Now 
the fearful thing is, that it is not only when 
you sin, but even when you do aright, that 
the disorder of vanity does you mischief, 
in ‘the former case subverting thousands, in 
the present bereaving thee entirely of thy 
reward. It is then a sad thing, and replete 
with disgrace of every kind, to be in love 
with glory even in civil matters. But when 
even in spiritual you are in the same plight 
what excuse is there left remaining for you, 
when you are not minded to yield God even 
as much honor as you have yourself from 
your servants? For even the slave “looketh 
to the eyes of his master” (Ps. cxxiii. 2), and 
the hireling to his employer, who is to pay 
him wages, and the disciple to his master. 
But you do just the contrary. Having left 
the God that hired thee, even thy Master, 
thou lookest to thy fellow-servants ; and this: 
knowing that God remembers thy well-doings 
even after this life, but man only for the present. 
And when thou hast spectators assembled 
in Heaven, thou art gathering together spec- 
tators upon earth. And where the’ wrestler 
struggles, there he would be honored; but 
thou, while thy wrestling is above, art anxious 
to gain thee a crown below. And what can 
be worse than madness like this? But let us 
look, if it seem proper, at the crowns also. 
For one is formed by haughtiness, and a second 





2 Vide ad J. Polluc. vii. 201. 
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behind his back; thus now also they that 
pass their praises upon thee, many a time 
joke by themselves at their putting the grass 
upon us. And would it were grass only! 
But now the crown is laden with much 
mischief, and ruins all our well-doings. 
Taking then the vileness of it into consider- 
ation, flee from the damage entailed. For 
how many would you have to praise you? 
A hundred? or twice, or thrice, or four times 
as many? Or rather, if you please, put them 
at ten times or twenty times as many, and 
let there be two or four thousand, or if you 
will, even ten thousand to applaud you. 
Still these be no better than so many daws 
cawing from above. Or rather taking the 
assemblage of the angels into consideration, 
these will seem more vile than even worms, 
and their good word of not so much solidity 
as a cobweb, or a smoke, or a dream. Hear 
then how Paul, who saw through these things 
thoroughly, is so far from seeking after them, 
that he even deprecates them, in the words, 
“ But God forbid that I should glory, save in 
the cross of Christ.” (Gal. vi. 14.) This 
glory then be thou also emulous of, that thou 
mayest not provoke the Master, because in 
so doing thou art insulting God, and not 
thyself alone. For if thou even wert a 
painter, and hadst some pupil, and he were 
to omit showing thee his practice of the 
art, but set forth his painting publicly just 
to any body that chanced to observe it, thou 
wouldest not take it quietly. But if this even 
with thy fellow-servants were an insult, how 
much more with the Master! But if you 
have a mind to learn on other grounds to 
feel scorn for the thing, be of a lofty mind, 
laugh at appearances, increase thy love of 
real glory, be filled with a spiritual temper, 
say to thy soul as Paul did, “ Knowest thou 
not that we shall judge angels?” (1 Cor. vi. 
3) and having by this roused it up, go on to 
rebuke it, and say, Thou that judgest the 
angels, wilt thou let thyself be judged of 
off-scourings, and be praised with dancers, 
and mimics, and gladiators, and _horse- 
drivers? For these men do follow after 
applause of this sort. But do thou poise 
thy wing high above the din of these, and 
emulate that citizen of the wilderness, John, 
and learn how he was above regarding the 
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multitude, and did not turn him to look at 
flatterers, but when he saw all the dwellers 
in Palestine poured forth about him, and 
wondering, and astonished at him, he was 
not puffed up with such honor as this, but 
rose up against them, and discoursing to 
his great concourse as if to one youth, he 
thus rebuked them and said, “Ye serpents, 
ye generation of vipers!” (Matt. iii. 7.) Yet 
it was for him that they had run together, 
and left the cities, in order to see that holy 
personage, and still none of these things 
unnerved him, For he was far above glory, 
and free from all vanity. So also Stephen, 
when he saw the same people again, not 
honoring him, but mad upon him, and gnash- 
ing their teeth, being lifted above their wrath, 
said, “Ye stiff-necked and uncircumcised 
in heart.” (Acts vii. 51.) Thus also Elias, 
when those armies were present, and the 
king, and all the people, said, ‘“‘ How long 
halt ye upon both your hips?” (i Kings 
xVill, 21, LXX. true sensé of “ halt.”) But 
we flatter all, court all, with this servile 
obsequiousness buying their honor, Where- 
fore all things are turned upside down, and 
for this favor’ the business of. Christianity 
is betrayed, and everything neglected for 
the opinion of the generality. Let us then 
banish this passion, and then we shall have 
a right notion of liberty, and of the haven, 
and the calm. For the vain man is ever like 
persons in a storm, trembling, and fearing, 
and serving a thousand masters. But he 
that is clear of this thraldom, is like men in 
havens, enjoying a liberty untainted. Not so 
that person, but as many acquaintances as 
he has, so many masters has he, and he is 
forced to be a slave to all of them. How 
then are we to get free from this hard 
bondage? It is by growing enamoured of 
another glory, which is really glory. For as 
with those that are enamoured of persons, the 
sight of some handsomer one doth by its 
being seen take them off from the first: so 
with those that court the glory which cometh 
from us men, the glory from heaven, if it 
gleameth on them, has power to lead them 
off from this. Let us then look to this, and 
become thoroughly acquainted with it, that 
by feeling admiration of its beauty, we may 
shun the hideousness of the other, and have 
the benefit of much pleasure by enjoying 
this continually. Which may we all attain 
to by the grace and love toward man, etc. 


1 éferécouev kal added after ydépiros in 2 Mss. and in Ben 
from Mss. ‘* we have fallen from this grace, and the business 
of Christianity is treacherously given up.” : 
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ROM. X. 14, 15. 


“ How then shall they call on Him in Whom they have 
not believed? and how shall they believe in Him 
of Whom they have not heard? and how shall 
they hear without a preacher? and how shall they 
preach except they be sent? as it is written.” 


Here again he takes from them all excuse. 
For since he had said, “I bear them record 
that they have a zeal of God, but not accord- 
ing to knowledge,” and that “being ignorant 
of God’s righteousness, they submitted not 
themselves” to it: he next shows, that for 
this ignorance itself they were punishable 
before God. This he does not say indeed so, 
but he makes it good by carrying on his dis- 
course in the way of question, and so con- 
victing them more clearly, by framing the 
whole passage out of objections and answers. 
But look’ further back. The Prophet, saith 
he, said, ‘* Whosoever shall call upon the Name 
of the Lord shall be saved.” Now somebody 
might say perhaps, “ But how could they call 
upon Him Whom they had not believed? 
Then there is a question from him after the 
objection; And why did they not believe? 
Then an objection again. A person certainly 
may say, And how could they believe, since 
they had not heard? Yet hear they did, he 
implies. Then another objection again. 
“And how could they hear without a 
preacher?” Then an answer again. Yet 
preach they did, and there were many sent 
forth for this very purpose. And whence 
does it appear that these are those persons 
sent ? Then he brings the prophet in next, 
who says, “ How beautiful are the feet of 
them that preach the Gospel of -peace, and 
bring glad tidings of good things!” (Is. iii. 
7.) You see how by the kind of preaching he 
points out the preachers. For there was 
nothing else that these men went about telling 
everywhere, but those unspeakable good 
things, and the peace made by God with men. 
And so by disbelieving, it is not we, he implies, 
whom you disbelieve, but Isaiah the prophet, 
who spake many years ago, that we were to be 
sent, and to preach, and to say what we do 
say. If the being saved, then, came of call- 
ing upon Him, and calling upon Him from 
believing, and believing from hearing, and 
hearing from preaching, and preaching from 











being sent, and if they were sent, and did 
preach, and the prophet went round with 
them to point them out, and proclaim them, 
and say that these were they whom they 
showed of so many ages ago, whose feet even 
they praised because of the matter of their 
preaching; then it is quite clear that the not 
believing was their own fault only. And that 
because God’s part had been fulfilled com- 
pletely.* 

Ver. 16, 17. ‘‘ But they have not all obeyed. 
the Gospel. For Esaias saith, Lord, who 
hath believed our report? So then faith com- 
eth by hearing, and hearing by the word of 
God.” (ib. liii. 1.) 

Since they pressed him with another objec- 
tion again to this effect, that if these were the 
persons sent upon the mission by God, all 
ought to have hearkened to them: observe 
Paul’s judgment, and see how he shows that 
this very thing which made the confusion, did 
in fact do away with confusion and embar- 
rassment. What offends you, O Jew, he 
would say, after so great and abundant 
evidence, and demonstration of the points? 
that all did not submit to the Gospel? Why 
this very thing, when taken along with the 
others, is of force to certify thee of the truth 





* Vv. 14, 15 state a threefold objection to Paul’s doctrine of 
the Jews’ responsibility. Vv. 16-21 are the reply to this 
objection. Paul takes up three points which are summarized. 
in the objections. (1) Shall the fact that they have not 
believed constitute any excuse? (16, 17). he apostle 
answers that the real fact is that the message of faith and of 
the Messianic salvation has been proclaimed to the Jews and 
a large part of them have rejected and disobeyed it. They 
must therefore have heard, for disobedience, on the one hand, 
and faith, on the other, depends upon hearing the message 
and hearing it depends upon God having spoken it. (2) Then 
comes the prior question concerning the hearing on which 
disobedience or hearing is dependent (18). Certainly they 
have heard, answers Paul, for we might apply to God’s mes— 
sage the words of the Psalm (xix. 5) which describe the 
movements of the heavenly bodies, so plain and wide-spread 
have been God’s messages concerning Christ and the princi- 
ples on which his Gospel is based. (3) Since Israel has heard, 
does it not follow that they knew and are therefore inexcus— 
able? (19). Yes. The Jews complain that God’s promise has. 
failed ; that He has not preserved to them their promised 
prerogatives. Hence it is excusable for them to fall away 
from confidence in Him, etc. The apostle answers that this is. 
an entire misunderstanding of their own providential history. 
The coming of the Gentiles into the kingdom of God was 
already foreshadowed in the Old Testament, e. Moses 
(Deut. xxxii. 21) speaks of Israel being made jealous and 
angry by a ‘‘no-people’—‘‘a foolish nation’? (heathen). 
And again, Isaiah (Ixv. 1, 2) uses very bold words which the 
apostle applies to the relation of Jews and Gentiles. The 
rt Se placed in oe rereen are: (1) Israel has heard 
and (2) hence knows, an is blameworthy for jecti 
ofthe Messiah 2G Bis ates 8 
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of my statements, even in that some do not 
believe. For this too the prophet foretold. 
Notice his unspeakable wisdom too; how he 
shows more than they were looking for, or 
expected him to have to sayin reply. For 
what is it that you say? he means. Is it that 
all have not believed the Gospel? Well! 
Isaiah foretold this too from of old. Or 
rather, not this only, but even much more 
than this. For the complaint*you make is, 
Why did not all believe? But Isaiah goes 
further than this. For what is it he says? 
“Lord, who hath believed our report? Then 
since he had rid himself of this embarrassment 
by making the Prophet a bulwark against them, 
he again keeps to the line he was before 
upon, For as he had said that they must call 
upon Him, but that they who call must 
believe, and they who believe must hear first, 
but they who are to hear must have preachers, 
and the preachers be sent, and as he had 
shown that they were sent, and had preached ; 
as he is going to bring in another objection 
again, taking occasion first of another quota- 
tion from the Prophet, by which he had met 
the objection a little back, he thus inter- 
weaves it, and connects it with what went 
before. For since he had produced the 
Prophet as saying, “Lord, who hath believed 
our report” (axo#)? he happily seizes on the 
quotation, as proving what he says, “So then 
faith cometh by hearing ” (dxojc). And this 
he makes not a mere naked statement. But 
as the Jews were forever seeking a sign, and 
the sight of the Resurrection, and were gaping 
after the thing much; he says, Yet the 
Prophet promised no such thing, but that it 
was by hearing that we were to believe. 
Hence he makes this good first, and says, 
“so then faith cometh by hearing.” And 
then since this seemed a mean thing to say, 
see how he elevates it. For he says, I was 
not speaking of mere hearing, nor of the need 
of hearing men’s words and believing them, 
but I mean a great sort of hearing. For the 
hearing is “ by the word of God.” They were 
not speaking their own, but they were telling 
what they learnt from God. And this is a 
higher thing than miracles. For we are 
equally bound to believe and to obey God, 
whether speaking or working miracles.’ 
Since both works and miracles come of His 
words. For both the heaven and everything 
else was established in this way. (Ps. xxxiil. 
6-8.) After showing then that we ought to 
believe the prophets, who always speak God’s 
words, and not to look after anything more, 





1 Four Mss. The believing and obeying God equally when 
He speaks and when He works wonders. 
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he proceeds next to the objection I men- 
tioned, and says, 

Ver. 18. “But I say, Have they not 
heard?” 

What, he means, if the preachers were 
sent, and did preach what they were bid, and 
these did not hear? Then comes a most 
perfect reply to the objection. 

“Yes, verily, their sound went into all the 
earth, and their words unto the ends of the. 
world,” ? 

What do you say? he means. They have 
not heard? Why the whole world, and the 
ends of the earth, have heard. And have 
you, amongst whom the heralds abode such a 
long time, and of whose land they were, not 
heard? Nowcan this ever be? Sure if the 
ends of the world heard, much more must 
you. Then again another objection. 

Ver. 19. ‘‘ But I say, Did not Israel know?” 

For what if they heard, he means, but did 
not know what was said, nor understand that 
these were the persons sent? Are they not 
to be forgiven for their ignorance? By no 
means, For Isaiah had described their char- 
acter in the words, ‘How beautiful are the 
feet of them that preach the Gospel of peace.” 
(Is. li. 7.) And before him the Lawgiver 
himself. Hence he proceeds. 

“First Moses saith, I will provoke you to 
jealousy by them that are no people, and by a 
foolish nation I will anger you. (Deut. xxxii. 
2a. 

an so they ought even from him to have 
been able to distinguish the preachers, not 
from the fact of these disbelieving only, not 
from the fact of their preaching peace, not 
from the fact of their bringing the glad 
tidings of those good things, not from the 
word being sown in every part of the world, 
but from the very fact of their seeing their 
inferiors, those of the Gentiles, in greater 
honor. For what they had never heard, nor 
their forefathers, that wisdom did these? on a 
sudden embrace (é¢:Aood¢owv), And this was a 
mark of such intense honor, as should gall 
them, and lead them to jealousy, and to recol- 
lection of the prophecy of Moses, which said, 


2 Ps. xix. 4(V,. and LXX. xviii). The mystical interpreta- 
tion of this Psalm here indicated, is acknowledged by the 
Church in using it on Christmas day. An ancient Latin hymn 
has this paraphrase on a part of it: 


From Chastity, His Palace bright, ae 4 
Forth came the Bridegroom decked with light, 
Giant ! God and Man in one! 

Glad His glorious race to run. 

From the Eternal Father sent 

Back to Him His circuit bent, 

Down to hell His path descends, 

At the throne of God it ends. 


Origen on this passage (t. iv. p. 627), and St. Augustin on the 
Psalm, enlarge upon its Christian interpretation. 


3 “ They” “ their”’ i.e. the Jews: ‘‘these’’ i. e. the Gentiles. 
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*‘T will provoke you to jealousy by them that 
are no people.” For it was not the greatness 
of the honor alone that was enough to throw 
them upon jealousy, but the fact too that 
a nation had come to enjoy these things 
which was of so little account that it could 
hardly be considered a nation at all. “For I 
will provoke you to jealousy, by them which 
are no nation, and by a foolish nation will I 
anger you.” For what more foolish than the 
Greeks (Heathen, see pp. 373, 377)? or what 
of less account? See how by every means 
God had given from of old indications and 
clear signs of these times, in order to remove 
their blindness. For it was not any little 
corner in which the thing was done, but in 
land, and in sea, and in every quarter of the 
globe. And they saw those in the enjoyment 
of countless blessings now, who had formerly 
been objects of their contempt. One should 
consider then that this is that people of which 
‘Moses said, “I will provoke you to jealousy 
by them that are no people, and by a foolish 
nation will I anger you.” Was it Moses only 
‘then that said this? No, for Isaiah also after 
Him saith so. And this is why Paul said, 
*‘ First Moses,” to show that a second will 
come who says the same things in a clearer 
and plainer way. As then he says above, that 
Esaias crieth, so too here. 

Ver. 20. “But Esaias is very bold, and 
saith.” 


Now what he means is something of this’ 


kind. He put a violence on himself, and was 
ambitious to speak, not some thing veiled over, 
but to set things even naked before your eyes, 
and choosing rather to run (Origen iz Joc.) 
into dangers from being plain spoken, than by 
looking to his own safety, to leave you any 
shelter for your impenetrableness ; although 
it was not the manner of prophecy to say this 
so clearly; but still to stop your mouths most 
completely, he tells the whole beforehand 
clearly and distinctly. The whole! what 
whole? Why your being cast out, and also 
their being brought in; speaking as follows, 
“I was found of them that sought Me not, I 
was made manifest of them that asked not 
after Me.” (Is. Ixv. 1.) Who then are they 
that sought not? who they that asked not 
after Him? Clearly not the Jews, but they 
of the Gentiles, who hitherto had not known 
Him. As then Moses gave their character- 
istic mark in the words, “no people” and 
“4 foolish nation,” so here also he takes the 
same ground to point them out from, viz. their 
extreme ignorance. And this was a very 
great blame to attach to the Jews, that they 
who sought Him not found Him, and they 
who sought Him lost Him. 





Ver. 21. “ But unto Israel He saith, All the 
day long have I stretched forth My hands 
unto a disobedient and gainsaying peo- 
ple ries Lave 25) 

Observe now that difficulty, which so many 
make a subject of question, is discovered laid 
up from of old in the words of the Prophet, 
and with a clear solution to it too. And what 
is this? You heard Paul say before. ‘“ What 
shall we say then? That the Gentiles which 
followed not after righteousness have attained 
unto righteousness. But Israel which followed 
after the law of righteousness hath not at- 
tained to the law of righteousness.” (Rom. . 
ix. 30, 31.) This Esaias also says here. For 
to say, ‘I -was found of them that sought me 
not, I was made manifest unto them which 
asked not after me,” is the same with saying, 
“that the Gentiles which followed not after 
righteousness have attained unto righteous- 
ness.” Then to show that what - was 
happening was not of God’s grace only, 
but also of the temper of those who 
came to Him, as also the casting off of 
the others came of the disputatiousness 
of those who disobeyed, hear what he proceeds 
with, “But to Israel He saith, All the day 
long have ,I stretched forth My hands to a 
disobedient and gainsaying people;” here 
meaning by the day the whole period of the 
former dispensation. But the stretching out 
of the hands, means calling and drawing! 
them to Him, and inviting them. Then to 
show that the fault was all their own, he says 
“to a disobedient and gainsaying people.” 
You see what a great charge this is against 
them! For they did not obey Him even 
when He invited them, but they gainsaid 
Him, and that when they saw Him doing so, 
not once or twice or thrice, but the whole 
period. But others who had never known 
Him, had the power to draw Him to them. 
Not that he says they themselves had the 
power to do it, but to take away lofty imagin- 
ings even from those of the Gentiles, and to 
show that it was His grace that wrought the 
whole, He says, 7 was made manifest, and 
f was found. It may be said, Were they 
then void of everything? By no means, for 
the taking of the things found, and the getting 
a knowledge of what was manifested to them, 
was what they contributed themselves.2 
Then to prevent these saying, But why wast 
Thou not made manifest to us also? he sets 
down what is more than this, that I not only 
ce NE 20 SS a 


1 This of course does not exclude the other interpretation of 


J. Martyr. Aol. i. 35. Pp. 270. T. Tryph 
others. See, on the contrary, St. Toh Si Gee ser cen 


Hier, Cat. xiii. 27, and note, p. O i 
Test. ii. 20, p. 56, O. T. and nae 157 O. T. add St. Cyprian, 


? As in Cornelius’ case. See P. 379, and context. 
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was made manifest, but I even continue with 
My hands stretched out, inviting them, and 
displaying all the concern of an affectionate 
father, and a mother that is set on her child. 
See how he has brought us a most lucid 
answer to all the difficulties before raised, by 
showing that it was from their own temper 
that ruin had befallen them, and that they are 
wholly undeserving of pardon. For though 
they had both heard and underStood what was 
said, still not even then were they minded to 
come to Him. And what is far more, He did 
not cause them to hear these things and to 
understand them only, but a thing which hath 
more force to rouse them up and draw them 
to Him, when they were disobedient and gain- 
saying, He added to the others. Now what 
is this? It is His exasperating them, and 
making them jealous. For ye know the 
domineering might of the passion, and how 
great the power is which jealousy is naturally 
possessed of for bringing all disputatiousness 
to an end, and rousing those who have grown 
remiss. And why need one say this of man, 
when in brutes without reason, and children 
before they are of full age, the power it shows 
is so great? Forachild often will not sub- 
mit to its father when it is called, but con- 
tinues obstinate. But when another child has 
notice taken of it, then it even though not 
called comes to its father’s bosom, and what 
calling could not do, provoking to jealousy 
will. This then God also did. For He not 
only called and stretched out His hands, but 
stirred up in them the feeling of jealousy also, 
by bringing those far inferior to them (a thing 
which makes men excessively jealous) not 
into their good things, but (what was a much 
stronger step, and makes the feeling even 
more domineering,) into much greater good 
things, and of greater necessity than theirs, 
and such as they had never even fancied in a 
dream. But still they did not submit. What 
pardon then do they deserve who exhibit such 
excessive obstinacy? None. Yet this he 
does not say himself, but leaves it to the con- 
sciences of his hearers, to gather it from the 
conclusion of what he had stated, and again 
also confirms it by what he goes on to in his 
usual wisdom. And this he did also above, 
by introducing objections both in the case of 
the Law (see on Rom. vii. 7, pp. 420, 1) 
and of the people, which presented an accusa- 
tion beyond the true one; and then in the 
answer, which was to overthrow this, yielding 
as much as he pleased, and as the case 
allowed, so as to make what he was saying not 
unwelcome. And this he doth here, writing 


as follows: 
Chap. xi. ver. 1 “I say then, Hath God 
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cast away His people whom He foreknew? 
God forbid.”* 

And he introduces the form a person would 
use in doubt, as though taking occasion from 
what had been said, and after making this 
alarming statement, by the denial of it he 
causes the sequel to be allowed with readi- 
ness ; and what by all the former arguments 
he had been laboring to show that he makes 
good here also. What then is this? That 
even if there be but afew saved, the promise 
yet stands good. This is why he does not 
merely say “people,” but ‘“ people which He 
foreknew.” Then proceeding with the proof 
that the “people” were not cast off, “For I 
also am an Israelite, of the seed of Abraham, 
of the tribe of Benjamin.” 

I, he says, the instructor, the preacher. 
Now since this seemed contrary to what was 
said before in the words, “‘ Who hath believed 
our report?” and, ‘ All the day long have I 
stretched forth My hands to a disobedient 
and gainsaying people;” and, “I will pro- 
voke you to jealousy by them which are no 
people ;”’ he was not satisfied with the depre- 
cation, nor with having said, “God forbid,” 
but makes it good by taking it up again and 
saying, “God hath not cast away His peo- 
ple.” But this is not a confirmation, men 
may say, but an assertion. Observe then the 
confirmation, both the first, and that which 
follows it. For the first is that he was him- 
self of that race. But He would not, if on 
the point of casting them off, have chosen 
from them him to whom He entrusted all 
the preaching, and the affairs of the world, 
and all mysteries, and the whole economy. 
This then is one proof, but the next, after it, 
is his saying, that “people whom He fore- 
knew,” that is, who He knew clearly were 
suited to it, and would receive the faith. 
(Pococke on Hos. p. 23. See Acts ii. 41 ; iv. 
4; xxi, 20.) For three, five, even ten thou- 
sand were believers from among them. And 
so to prevent any from saying, Art thou the 
people, then? And because thou hast been 
called, hath the nation been called? he pro- 
ceeds. 

Ver. 2. “He hath not cast off His people, 
whom He foreknew.” 

As though he said, I have with me three, 
five, or ten thousand. What then? has the 





* The central thought of chap. xi. is that Israel’s rejection 
is not forever; the nation is to be restored. The order of 
thought is as follows: (x) The rejection is farvtzal. The 
Scriptures furnish analogous examples of partial falls and 
rejections of the nation, 1-10. (2) The fall of Israel is tem- 
porary. Some branches were cut off because of unbelief and 
Gentile branches inserted in their place, but the natural 
branches shall yet be restored, 11-24. (3) Reflections upon 
the wise and ue aed purposes of God in all these dispensa— 
tions, 25-36.—G. B.S. 
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people come to be? three, five, or ten thou- 
sand? that seed that compared with the stars 
of heaven for multitude, or the sand of the 
sea? Is this the way you deceive us and put 
a cheat upon us, by making the whole people 
thyself and the few that are with thee; and 
didst thou inflate us with idle hopes, and say 
that the promise has been fulfilled, when all 
are lost, and the salvation comes down to a 
few? This is all bombast and vanity! we 
cannot away with such sophistry as this! 
Now, that they may not say this, see how in 
the sequel he proceeds to the answer, not 
giving the objection indeed, but before it 
grounding the answer to it upon ancient 
history. What then is the answer? 

Ver. 2-5. “ Wot ye not,” he says, ‘what 
the Scripture saith of Elias? how he (so most ; 
Mss. Sav. who) maketh intercession to God 
against Israel, saying, Lord, they have killed 
Thy prophets, and digged down Thine altars; 
and I am left alone, and they seek my life. 
But what saith the answer of God unto him? 
I have reserved to Myself seven thousand 
men, who have not bowed the knee to the 
image of Baal. Even so then at this present 
time also, there is a remnant according to the 
election of grace.” 

What he means is nearly this. ‘God hath 
not cast off His people.” For had He done 
so, He would have admitted none of them. 
But if He did admit some, He hath not cast 
them off. Still it is said, if He had not cast 
off, He would have admitted all. This does 
not follow; since in Elijah’s time the part 
to be saved had come down to “seven thou- 
sand:” and now also there are probably 
many that believe. But if you do not know 
who they are, this is no wonder, for that 
prophet, who was so great and good a man, 
did not know. But God ordered things for 
Himself when even the prophet knew them 
not. But consider his judgment. Now in 
proving what was before him, he covertly 
augments the charge against them. For this 
is why he gave the whole passage, that he 
might parade before them their untowardness, 
and show that they had been so from of old. 
For if he had not wished this, but had 
directed his whole attention to prove that the 
people lay in the few, he would have said that 
even in Elijah’s time, seven thousand were 
left. But now he reads to them the passage 
further back, as having been throughout at 
pains to show that it was no strange thing 
that they did with Christ, and the Apostles, 





1 Field with one Ms. reads “‘ What then? Is this the peo- 
ple? is that seed come to be 3, 5, or 10,000?” and 
mentions with approval the reading of the Catena “What 
then? are the people come down to thee and 3, 5, or 10,000?” 














but their habitual practice. For to prevent 
their saying that it was asa deceiver we put 
Christ to death, and as impostors that we per- 
secute the Apostles, he brings forward the 
text which says, “ Lord, they have killed Thy 
prophets, and digged. down thine altars.” 
(1 Kings xix. 14.) Then in order not to 
make his discourse galling to them, he at- 
taches another reason to the bringing forward 
of the text. For he quotes it not as if it was 
on purpose to accuse them, but as if intent 
upon showing some other things. And he 
leaves them without any excuse even by what _ 
had before been done. For observe how 

strong the accusation is even from the person 
speaking. For itis neither Paul, nor Peter, 
nor James, nor John, but one whom they held 
in the greatest estimation, the chief of the 
Prophets, the friend of God, a man who had 
been so very zealous” in their behalf as even 
to be given up to hunger for them, who even 
to this day hath never died. What then doth 
this man say? “ Lord, they have -killed Thy 
prophets, and digged down Thine altars; and 
I am left alone, and they seek my life.” 
What could be more brutal cruelty than this ? 
For when they should have besought pardon 
for the offences they had already committed, 
they were minded even to kill him. And all 
these things put them quite beyond pardon. 
For it was not during the prevalence of the 
famine, but when the season was favorable, 
and their shame was done away, and the 
devils (i, e. false gods) had been put to 
shame, and the power of God had been 
shown, and the king had bowed beneath it, 
that they committed these audacities, passing 
from murder to murder, and making away 
with their teachers, and such as would bring 
them to a better mind. What then could 
they have to say to this? Were they too de- 
ceivers ? Were they too impostors? Did they 
not know whence they were either? But they 
distressed you. Yes, but they also told you 
goodly things. But what of the altars? the 
altars too did not surely distress you? Did 
they too exasperate you? See of what obsti- 
nacy, of what insolence they were ever yield- 
ing proofs! This is why in another passage 
too Paul says, when writing to the Thessa- 
lonians, “Ye also have suffered like things of 
your own countrymen, even as they have of 
the Jews, who both killed the Lord, and their 
own prophets, and have persecuted us, and 
please not God, and are contrary to all men 
(x Thess, ii. 14, 15); which is what he says 
here too, that they both digged down the 
altars, and killed the prophets. But what 


2 Referring to his w i i 
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saith the answer of God unto him? “TI have 
reserved to Myself seven thousand men who 
have not bowed the knee to the image of 
Baal.” (2 Kings xix. 18.) And what has 
this to do with the present subject? some 
may say. It hath a great deal to do with 
the present subject. For he shows here that 
it is the worthy that God useth to save, 
even if the promise be made to the whole 
nation. And this he pointed out above when 
he said, ‘Though the number of the children 
of Israel be as the sand of the sea, a rem- 
nant shall be saved.” And, “Except the 
Lord of Sabaoth had left us a seed, we 
Should have become as Sodoma.” (Rom. 
ix. 27, 29.) And he points it out from this 
passage also. Wherefore he proceeds to say, 
“‘ Even so then at this present time also, there 
is a remnant according to the election of 
grace.” Observe that each word maintains 
its own rank, showing at once God’s grace, 
and the obedient temper of them that receive 
salvation. For by saying election, he showed 
the approval of them, but by saying grace, he 
showed the gift of God. 

Ver. 6. “‘ And if by grace, then itis no more 
of works, otherwise grace is no more grace: 
but if it be of works, then is it no more grace,’ 
otherwise work is no more work.” 

He again springs upon the disputatiousness 
of the Jews, in what has just been quoted; 
and on this ground bereaves them of excuse. 
For you cannot, he means, so much as say, 
that the Prophets called indeed, and God 
invited, and the state of things cried aloud, 
and the provoking to jealousy was enough to 
draw us to Him, but what was enjoined was 
grievous, and this is why we could not draw 
nigh, since we had a display of works de- 
manded of us, and laborious well-doings. 
For you cannot even say this. For how 
should God have demanded this of you, when 
this would just throw His grace into the 
shade? And this he said out of a wish to 
show that He was most desirous that they 
might be saved. (Deut. v. 29.) For not 
only would their salvation be easily brought 
about, but it was also God’s greatest glory to 
display His love toward man. Why then are 
you afraid of drawing nigh, since you have no 
works demanded of you?) Why are you bick- 
ering and quarrelsome, when grace is before 
you, and why keep putting me the Law for- 
ward to no purpose whatsoever? For you 
will not be saved by that, and will mar this 
gift also; since if you pertinaciously insist on 
being saved by it, you do away with this grace 
of God. Then that they might not think this 


- 1.4 Mss. omit these words: most early Mss. and versions of 
the N. T. omit the whole second half of the verse. 








strange, having first taken those seven thou- 
sand ; he said that they were saved by grace. 
For when he says, “Even so then at this 
present time also there is a remnant accord- 
ing to the election of grace;” he shows that 
they also were saved by grace. And not 
hereby only, but likewise by saying, “I have 
reserved unto Myself.” For this is the lan- 
guage of One Who showeth that He Himself 
was the chief Contributor. And if by grace, 
it will be said, how came we all not to be 
saved? Because ye would not. For grace, 
though it be grace, saves the willing, not 
those who will not have it, and turn away 
from it, who persist in fighting against it, and 
opposing themselves to it. Observe how 
throughout the point he is proving is, “ Not 
as though the Word of God had taken none 
effect,” by showing that the worthy were those 
to whom the promise came, and that these, 
few though they be, may yet be the people of 
God; and indeed he had stated it in the 
beginning of the Epistle with much force, 
where he says, ‘For what if some did not 
believe ” (Rom. iii. 3), and did not even stop 
at this, but proceeded, “ Yea, let God be true, 
and every man a liar.” (ib. 4.) And here 
again he confirms it another way, and shows 
the force of grace, and that always the one 
were being saved, the other perished. Let us 
then give thanks, that we belong to them that 
are being saved, and not having been able to 
save ourselves by works, were saved by the 
gift of God. But in giving thanks, let us not 
do this in words only, but in works and 
actions. For this is the genuine thanks- 
giving, when we do those things whereby 
God is sure to be glorified, and flee from 
those from which we have been set free. 
For if we, after insulting the King, instead of 
being punished have been honored, and then 
go and insult Him afresh, since we are de- 
tected in the utmost ingratitude, we should 
with justice have to suffer the utmost punish- 
ment, one greater far than the former. For 
the former insolence did not show us so un- 
grateful as that committed after honor and 
much attention shown us. Let us then flee 
those things from which we have been set 
free, and not give thanks with our mouths 
only, lest it be said of us also, “This people 
honoreth Me with their lips, but with their 
heart is far from Me.” (Is. xxix. 13.) For 
how is it else than unseemly, when the 
“heavens declare the glory of God” (Ps. 
xix. 1), and thou, for whom the heavens were 
made that glorify Him, doest such things that 
through thee the God that made thee is blas- 
phemed? It is for this that not only he 
that blasphemeth, but thyself also, wilt be 
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liable to punishment. For the heavens also 
do not glorify God by sending forth a voice, 
but by putting others upon doing it at the 
sight of them, and yet they are said “to de- 
clare the glory of God.” Thus too they that 
furnish a life to be wondered at, even though 
they hold their peace, yet glorify God, when 
others through them glorify Him. For He is 


not so much reverenced because of the] ( 


heaven, as of a spotless life. When then we 
are discoursing with the Gentiles, we cite 
(4 Mss. read or point to the reading, “let us 
not cite”) not the heavens before them, but the 
men, whom though they were in worse plight 
than brutes, He hath persuaded to be the 
Angels’ competitors. And we (x Ms. “let us’) 
stop their mouths by speaking of this change. 
For far better than the heaven is man, and a 
soul brighter than their beauty may he pos- 
sess. For it, though visible for so long a 
time, did not persuade much. But Paul, 
after preaching a short time, drew the whole 
world unto him. (St. Aug. on Ps. xix. 4.) 
For he possessed a soul no less than the 
heaven, which was able to draw all men unto 
him. Our soul is not a match even for the 
earth: but his is equal to the heavens. That 
stands indeed keeping to its own boundary 
and rule; but the loftiness of his soul tran- 
scended all the heavens, and conversed with 
Christy Himself.) (2°:Cor:’ x. 15);, Rom: xv. 
19, etc.) And the beauty of it was so great, 
that even God heraldeth it forth. For the 
stars did the angels marvel at when they were 
made. (Job xxxvili. 7.) But this He mar- 
velled at when He saith, “He is a chosen 
vessel unto Me.” (Acts ix. 15.) And this 
Heaven doth a cloud many times overshadow. 
But Paul’s soul no temptation overshadowed, 
but even in storms he was clearer to the sight 
than the hard sky (crab_pac peonupiac) at noon, 
and shone constantly as it had done before 
the clouds came on. For the Sun who shone 
in him sent not forth such rays as to be over- 
clouded by the concourse of temptations, but 
even then shone forth the more. Wherefore 
he says, “ My grace is sufficient for thee, for 
My Strength is made perfect in weakness.” 
(2 Cor. xii. 9.) Let us then strive to be like 
him, and then even to what we are this 
heaven will be as nothing, if we wish it, nor 
yet the sun, nor the whole world. For these 
are for us, and not we for them. Let us show 
that we are worthy of having had these made 
for us. For if we be found unworthy of these, 
how shall we be worthy a kingdom? For 
indeed all that live so as to blaspheme God 
are unworthy to see the sun. They who 
blaspheme Him are unworthy to enjoy the 
creatures who glorify Him: since even a son 








who insulteth his father is unworthy to be 
waited upon by the approved servants. 
Hence these will enjoy glory, and that 
great glory; but we shall have to undergo 
punishment and vengeance. How miserable 
then will it be for the creation which was 
made for thee to be fashioned “ according to 
the glorious liberty of the children of God,” 
Rom. viii. 21) but for us who were made 
children of God, through our much listless- 
ness, to be sent away to destruction and hell, 
for whose sake the creation shall enjoy that 
great festal time? Now to keep this from 
coming to pass, let such of us as have a pure 
soul keep it still such, or rather let us make 
its brightness more intense. And let those 
of us that have a soiled one, not despair. 
For “if” (he says) “ your sins be as purple, 
I will make them white as snow. And if they 
be as scarlet, I will make them white as wool.” 
(Is. i. 18.) But when it is God that prom- 
iseth, doubt not, but do those things whereby 
thou mayest draw to thee these promises. 
Are they unnumbered, the fearful and out- 
rageous acts done by thee? And what of 
this? For hitherto thou art not gone away 
into the grave where no man shall confess. 
(ib. xxxviii. 18; Ps. vi. 5.) Hitherto the 
arena (6éarpov) is not broken up for thee, but 
thou art standing within the line, and thou 
art able even by a struggle at the last to 
recover all thy defeats. Thou art not yet 
come to where the rich man was, for thee to 
hear it said, “there is a gulf betwixt you 
and us.” (Luke xvi. 26.) The Bridegroom 
is not yet at hand, that one should fear to 
give you of his oil. Still canst thou buy and 
store up. And there is not one yet to say, 
“Not so; lest there be not enough for us and 
and you” (Matt. xxv. 9); but there are many 
that sell, the naked, the hungry, the sick, the 
imprisoned, Give food to these, clothing to 
those, visit the sick, and the oil will come 
more than from fountains. The day of ac- 
count is not here. Use the time as need be, 
and make deductions from the debts, and to 
him that oweth “an hundred measures of oil, 
say, Take thy bill and write fifty.” (Luke 
xvi. 6.) And with money, and with words, 
and with every other thing do in like manner, 
imitating that steward. And advise this to 
thyself, and also to thy relatives, for thou hast 
still the power of saying so. Thou art not 
yet come to the necessity of calling in another 
in their behalf, but thou hast power to give 
advice at once to thyself and to others. 
(ib. 28.) _But when thou art gone away 
thither, neither of these things wilt thou have 
ee ee ee 
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it in thy power to do at need. And with 
good reason. For thou who hast had so long 
a period fixed thee, and neither done thyself 
good, nor any else, how when thou art under 
the Judge’s hands shalt thou be able to ob- 
tain this grace? Putting all these things 
together then, let us cling fast to our own 
salvation, and not lose the opportunity of this 
life present. For it is possible, it is, even at 
our last breath to please God.” It is possible 
to gain approval by thy last will, not indeed 
in such way as in our lifetime, still it is possi- 
ble. How, and in what way? If thou leavest 
Him among thine heirs, and givest Him also 
(kat air) a portion of thine whole estate. 
Hast thou not fed Him in thy lifetime? At 
all events when departed, when thou art no 
longer owner, give Him a share of thy goods. 
He is loving unto man, He doth not deal 
niggardly by thee. It is a mark to be sure of 
a greater desire, and so it will be more re- 
warded, to feed Him in thy lifetime. But if 
thou hast not done this, at all events do the 
next best thing. Leave Him joint-heir (see 
p. 384) with thy children, and if thou art dila- 
tory over this, bethink thyself that His Father 
made thee joint-heir with Him, and break 
down thy inhuman spirit. For what excuse 
wilt thou have if thou dost not even make 
Him a sharer with thy children, who made 
thee share the Heaven, and was slain for 
thee? And yet all that ever He did, He did 
not in repayment of a debt, but as bestowing 
a favor. But you after so great benefits, have 
been made a debtor as well. And yet, though 
things are so, it is as if receiving a favor, not 
as demanding payment of a debt, that He 
crowneth thee; and this too when what He 
is to receive is His own. Give then thy 
money, which is now no longer of any use to 
thee, and of which thou art no longer owner; 
and He will give thee a Kingdom which shall 
be of service to thee perpetually, and with it 
will bestow also the things of this life. For 
if He be made the joint-heir of thy children, 
He doth lighten their orphanage for them, do 
away with plots against them, beat off insults, 
stop the mouths of pettifoggers. And if they 
themselves be unable to stand up for their be- 
queathments, He will Himself stand up, and 
not let them be broken through. But if He 
do even allow this, then He makes up of 
Himself all that was ordered in the will with 
still greater liberality, because He has been 
but mentioned in it. Leave Him then thine 
heir. For it is to Him that thou art upon the 
point of going. He will be thy Judge Him- 
self in the trial for all that hath been done 
here. But there are some so miserable and 
pinched, that though they have no children, 








still they have not the courage to do this, but 
approve of giving that they have to hangers 
on, and to flatterers, and to this person and 
to that, sooner than to Christ, Who hath done 
them so great benefits. And what can be 
more unreasonable than this conduct? For 
if one were to compare men of this cast to 
asses, aye, or to stones, one shall not still be 
saying anything tantamount to their unreason- 
ableness and senselessness. Nor could one 
find a similitude to put before you their mad- 
ness and dementedness. For what pardon 
shall they obtain for not having fed Him in 
their lifetime, who, even when they are on the 
point of departing to Him, have not the incli- 
nation to give Him but a trifle out of those 
goods, of which they are no longer the 
owners, but are of such an inimical and hos- 
tile disposition, as not even to give Him a 
share in what is useless to themselves? Do 
you not know how many of mankind have not 
even been counted worthy to obtain an end of 
this kind, but have been snatched off sud- 
denly? But thee doth God empower to give 
orders to thy kindred, and to speak with them 
about thy property, and set all that is in thy 
house in order. What defence then wilt thou 
have to set up, when even after receiving this 
favor from Him, thou hast treacherously 
given up the benefit, and art standing as it 
were in diametrical opposition to thy fore- 
fathers in the faith? For they even in their 
lifetime sold all, and brought it to the Apos- 
tle’s feet. But thou, even at thy death, dost 
not give any share to them that need. What 
is the better part, and gives one much bold- 
ness, is to remedy poverty in one’s lifetime. 
But if thou hast not been minded to do this, 
at all events do upon thy death-bed some 
noble act. For this is not what a strong love 
for Christ would do, yet still it is an act of 
love. For if thou wilt not have the high . 
place with the Lambs, still even to be after 
them at all is no light thing, and so not to be 
placed with the goats nor on the left hand. 
But if thou wilt not do even this, what plea is 
to rescue thee, when neither the fear of death 
nor thy money having become henceforth of 
no use to thee, nor the leaving of safety be- 
hind thee to thy children, nor the laying up of 
much pardon there against the time to come, 
will make thee merciful to man? Wherefore 
I advise, as the best thing, that in your life- 
time you give the larger half of your goods to 
the poor. But if there be any of so narrow a 
soul as not to have the heart to do so, at all 
events let them by necessity become merciful. 
For when you were living as if there were no 
death, then you clung close to your goods. 
But now since you have learnt that you are to 
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die, at least now give over your opinion, and 
deliberate about your affairs as one that must 
die. Or rather as one that ought to enjoy 
immortal life for evermore. For if what I am 
going to say be distasteful, and big with 
horror, still it must be said. Reckon with thy 
slaves the Lord. Art thou giving thy slaves 
liberty? Give Christ liberty from famine, 
from distress, from imprisonment, from naked- 
ness. Art thou horrified at the words? Is it 
not then more horrible when thou dost not 
even thus much? And here the word makes 
thy blood curdle. But when thou art gone to 
that world, and hast to hear things far more 
grievous than these, and seest the tortures 
which are incurable, what wilt thou say? To 
whom wilt thou flee for refuge? Whom wilt 





thou call to thy alliance and assistance? 
Will it be Abraham? He will not hearken to 
thee. Or those virgins? They will not give 
thee of their oil. Thy father then or thy 
grandfather? But none even of these, if he 
be ever so holy, will have it in his power to 
reverse that sentence. Weighing then all 
these things, to Him Who alone is Lord to 
blot out the bill against thee and to quench 
that flame, to Him make prayer and supplica- 
tion, and propitiate Him, by now feeding Him 
and clothing Him continually: that in this 
world thou mayest depart with a good hope, 
and when thou art there thou mayest enjoy 
eternal blessings, which may we all attain to 
by the grace and love toward man, ete. 





les (ORGIES D6 BG, 


ROM. XI. 7. 


“What then?! Israel hath not obtained that, which he 
seeketh for; but the election hath obtained it, 
and the rest were blinded.” 


He had said that God did not cast off His 
people ; and to show in what sense He had 
not cast them off, he takes refuge in the 
Prophets again.* And having shown by 
them that the more part of the Jews were 
lost, that he might not seem to be again 
bringing forward an accusation of his own, 
and to make his discourse offensive, and to be 
attacking them as enemies, he takes refuge in 
David and Isaiah, and says, 

Ver. 8. “According as it is written, God 
hath given them the spirit of slumber.” (Is. 
XIX.) 10.) 

Or rather we should go back to the begin- 
ning of his argument. Having then men- 
tioned the state of things in Elijah’s timé, and 
shown what grace is, he proceeds, “ What 
then? Israel hath not obtained that which 
he seeketh for.” Now this is as much what 
an accuser would say, as what one who was 





1 Field punctuates so as to give the sense “‘ Why then hath 
not Israel attained to that which he seeketh after? Nay, but 
the election hath obtained it;’’ which seems to be (at all 
events) St. Chrysostoin’s view of the passage. 

* The course of thought here may be thus exhibited: God 
in his gracious promise made simple faith the condition of 
salvation, but Israel sought it in the line of works and has 
not attained it. But the election obtained it because the 
avowed principle of the election was grace, to which corre- 
sponds faith. In other words: those who complied with the 
express principle of the election and who sought salvation by 
faith, receiving it as a gift of divine grace, were accepted. 
Those who thought to establish their own righteousness have 
failed, and this failure corresponds to that judicial harden- 
ing with which God through Moses and Isaiah threatens the 
disobedient Israelites in the Old Testament.—G. B. S. 





| putting a question. For the Jew, he means, 


is inconsistent with himself when he seeketh 
for righteousness, which he will not accept. 
Then to leave them with no excuse, he shows, 
from those who have accepted it, their unfeel- 
ing spirit, as he says, “But the election hath 
obtained it,” and they are the condemnation 
of the others. And this is what Christ says, 
“But if I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by 
whom do your children cast them out? 
Wherefore they shall be your judges.” (Luke 
xi. 19.) For to prevent any one from accus- 
ing the nature of the thing, and not their own 
temper, he points out those who had obtained 
it. Hence he uses the word? with great pro- 
priety, to show at once the grace from above 
and the zeal of these. For it is not to deny 
free-will that he speaks of their having “ ob- 
tained” (as by chance, Gr. érérvye) it, but to 
show the greatness of the good things, and 
that the greater part was of grace, though not 
the whole.’ For we too are in the habit of 
saying, “so and so chanced to get” (same 
word), “so and so met with,” when the gain 
has been a great one. Because it is not by 
man’s labors, but by God’s gift, that the 
greater part was brought about. 

“And the rest was blinded.” 

See how he has been bold enough to tell 
with his own voice the casting off of the rest. 
For he had indeed spoken of it already, but it 


? Or “language.” He has before remarked on the term 


| election as implying an approved character ; see on v. 5, Pp. 483. 


3 So on x. 21. But see on viii, 26, and xi. 22, 
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was by bringing the prophets in as accusers. 


But from this point he declares it in his own 
person. Still even here he is not content 
with his own declaration, but brings Isaiah 
the prophetin again. For after saying, ‘were 
blinded,” he proceeds; “ according as it is 
written, God hath given them the spirit of 
slumber.” Now whence came this blinding? 
He had indeed mentioned the causes of it 
before, and turned it all upon théir own heads, 
to show that it was from their unseasonable 
obstinacy that they had to bear this. And 
now he speaks of it too. For when he says, 
“Eyes that they should not see, and ears that 
they should not hear,” he is but finding fault 
with their contentious spirit. For when they 
had “eyes to see” the miracles, and were 
possessed of ‘fears to hear” that marvellous 
‘Teaching, they never used these as were fitting. 
And the “ He gave,” do not imagine to mean 
here an agency, but a permission only. But 
“slumber” (xaradvvéic lit. piercing) is a name 
he here gives to the habit of soul inclinable to 
the worse, when incurably and unchangeably 
so. For in another passage David says, 
“that my glory may sing unto Thee, and I 
may not be put to slumber” (Ps. xxx. 12, 
LXX.): that is, I may not alter, may not be 
changed. For as a man who is hushed to 
slumber in a state of pious fear would not 
easily be made to change his side; so too 
he that is slumbering in wickedness would 
not change with facility. For to be hushed? 
to slumber here is nothing else but to be fixed 
and riveted to a thing. In pointing then to 
the incurable and unchangeable character of 
their spirit, he calls it ‘‘aspirit of slumber.” 
‘Then to show that for this unbelief they will 
be most severely punished, he brings the 
Prophet forward again, threatening the very 
things which in the event came to pass. 

Ver. 9. “Let their table be made a snare, 
and a trap, and a stumbling-block.” (Ps, Ixix. 
Bone s:) 

That is, let their comforts and all their good 
things change and perish, and let them be 
open to attack from any one. And to show 
that this is in punishment for sins that they 
suffer this, he adds, ‘‘and a recompense unto 
them.” 

Ver. 10, “Let their eyes be darkened that 
they may not see, and bow Thou down their 
back alway.” 

Do these things then still require any inter- 





1 Accommodated to the A. V. Gr. “‘ to feel compunction”’: the 
word is used thus on Rom. viii. 26, p. 447. In Is. xxix, 10, it is 
for np37N a deep (often supernatural) sleep, as Gen. ii. 21, Xv. 
a2; 1 Sam, xxvi. 12; Ps. Ixxvi. 7. In Ps. xxx. (al. 29), 13, the 
verb is op which signifies stillness (from horror or amaze- 
ment). We speak of being penetrated with horror ; here the 
motion of piercing is taken, and applied to fixing. See Schleus- 
mer On katavicoouat. 








preting? Are they not plain even to those 
ever so senseless? And before our words, 
the very issue of facts has anticipated us in 
bearing witness to what was said. For at 
what time have they ever been so open to 
attacks ? at what time such an easy prey? at 
what time hath He so “bowed down their 
backs?” At what time have they been set 
under such bondage? And what is more, 
there is not to be any unloosing from these 
terrors, And this the prophet hath also 
hinted. For he does not say only, ‘ bow 
Thou down their back,” but, “forever bow 
Thou down.” But if thou art disposed to dis- 
pute, O Jew, about the issue, from what hath 
gone before learn also the present case. 
Thou didst. go down to Egypt; and two hun- 
dred years passed, and God freed thee speed- 
ily from that bondage, and that though thou 
wert irreligious, and wentest a whoring with the 
most baneful whoredom. Thou wast freed 
from Egypt, and thou didst worship the calf, 
thou didst sacrifice thy sons to Baalpeor, thou 
didst defile the temple, thou didst go after every 
sort of vice, thou didst grow not to know 
nature itself. The mountains, the groves, the 
hills, the springs, the rivers, the gardens didst 
thou fill with accursed sacrifices, thou didst 
slay the prophets, didst overthrow the altars, 
didst exhibit every excess of wickedness and 
irreligion. Still, after giving thee up for 
seventy years to the Babylonians, He brought 
thee back again to thy former freedom, and 
gave thee back the temple, and thy country, 
and thy old form of polity,? and there were 
prophets again, and the gift of the Spirit. Or 
rather, even in the season of thy captivity 
thou wast not deserted, but even there were 
Daniel, and Ezekiel, and in Egypt Jeremiah, 
and in the desert Moses. After this thou 
didst revert to thy former vice again, and wast 
a reveller (éeBaxyeb@ye 2 Macc. xiv. 33), therein, 
and didst change thy manner of life (mocreiav 
to the Grecian in the time of Antiochus the 
impious Dan. vili. 14; 1 Macc. iv. 54). But 
even then for a three years and a little over 
only were ye given up to Antiochus, and then 
by the Maccabees ye raised . those bright 
trophies again. But now there is nothing of 
the sort, for the reverse hath happened 
throughout. And this is ground for the great- 
est surprise, as the vices have ceased, and the 
punishment hath been increased, and is with- 
out any hope of a change. For it is not sevy- 
enty years only that have passed away, nor a 
hundred, nor yet twice as many, but three 
hundred, and a good deal over, and there is 
no finding even a shadow of a hope of the 





2 Most Mss. ‘‘ prophecy,” which if right must be interpreted 
“ theocracy.” 
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kind. And this though ye neither are idol- 
aters, nor do the other audacious acts ye did 
before. What then isthe cause? The reality 
hath succeeded to the type, and grace hath 
shut out the Law. And this the prophet fore- 
telling from of old said, “‘ And ever bow Thou 
down their back.” See the minuteness of 
prophecy, how it foretells their unbelief, and 
also points out their disputatiousness, and 
shows the judgment which should follow, and 
sets forth the endlessness of the punishment. 
For as many of the duller sort, through unbe- 
lief in what was to come to pass, wished to 
see things to come by the light of things 
present, from this point of time God gave 
proof of His power on either part, by lifting 
those of the Gentiles who believed above the 
heaven, but bringing down such of the Jews 
as believed not to the lowest estate of desola- 
tion, and giving them up to evils not to be 
ended, Having then urged them severely 
both about their not believing, and about what 
they had suffered and were yet to suffer, he 
again allays what he had said by writing as 
follows : 

Ver. 11. ‘I say then, Have they stumbled, 
that they should fall? God forbid.” 

When he has shown that they were liable 
to evils without number, then he devises an 
allayment. And consider the judgment of 
Paul. The accusation he had introduced 
from the prophets, but the allayment he makes 
come from himself. For that they had sinned 
greatly, he would say, none will gainsay. 
But let us see if the fall is of such kind as to 
be incurable, and quite preclude their being 
set up again. But of such kind it is not.* 
You see how he is attacking them again, and 








under the expectation of some allayment he 
proves them guilty of confessed sins. But let 
us see what even by way of allayment he does 
devise for them. Now what is the allayment ” 
“ When the fulness of the Gentiles,” he 
says, “shall have come in, then shall all Israel 
be saved,” at the time of his second coming, 
and the end of the world. Yet this he does 
not say at once. But since he had made a 
hard onset upon them, and linked accusations. 
to accusations, bringing prophets in after 
prophets crying aloud against them, Isaiah, 
Elijah, David, Moses, Hosea, not once or 
twice, but several times; lest in this way he 
should both by driving these into despair, 
make a wall to bar their access to the faith, 
and should further make such of the Gentiles. 
as believed unreasonably elated, and they also. 
by being puffed up should take harm in matter 
of their faith, he further solaces them by say- 
ing, “But rather through their fall salvation 
is come unto the Gentiles.” But we must not 
take what is here said literally, but get ac- 
quainted with the spirit and object of the 
speaker, and what he aimed to compass. 
Which thing I ever entreat of your love. For 
if with this in our minds we take up what is 
here said, we shall not find a difficulty in any 
part of it. For his present anxiety is to 
remove from those of the Gentiles the 
haughtiness which might spring in them from 
what he had said. For in this way they too 
were more likely to continue unshaken in the 
faith, when they had learnt to be reasonable, 
as also those of the Jews were, when quit of 
despair, more likely to come with readiness to 
grace. Having regard then to this object of 
his, let us so listen to all that is said on this. 





* The following paraphrase of the apostle’s argument in 
vv. 16-24 by which he would show that the Jews’ rejection is 
but temporary may be serviceable in connection with the 
exposition of Chrysostom : granting then that the Jews have 
sadly stumbled, have they done so in order that (iva, accord- 
ing to a providential intention) they may fall (completely 
away from God and be lost to all hope)? No. Thereisa 
providential purpose in this sad lapse. God has overruled it 
for the salvation of the Gentiles. When the Jews rejected 
Christianity, then the gospel turned from them and went to 
the Gentiles, so that the rejection of the Jews facilitated the 
conversion of the heathen. And the acceptance of the Gen- 
tiles reacted again in favor of the Jews because it provoked 
them to jealousy and so stimulated them to accept the bless- 
ings which the Gentiles were receiving. Thus their fall has 
a twofold beneficial effect, (a) on the Gentiles, (4) through 
them on themselves. (vv. 11-12) Now, ifso much good can 
come out of their fall, how much more out of their restoration! 
If their fault, by which they come so far short of their ideal 
mission, could be such an (indirect) blessing to the Gentiles, 
how much greater a blessing will the repairing of that 
defect prove? (vv. 13-16.) I say the return of the Jews will be 
a great blessing to you, my Gentile Christian brethren, and I 
urge this point with you. itis all to be to your advantage, 
In hoping and laboring for the conversion of my own people, 
I am still laboring in the line of my mission as apostle to the 
Gentiles. If I can save any of the Jews and stimulate their 
jealousy so that they will be desirous of availing themselves 
of the blessings of the gospel, I shall be doing the greatest 
possible good to the Gentile world. Why? (15) Because if 
their rejection is the ‘reconciliation of the world’’—the 
means of securing salvation to the Gentiles, their reception 
back again shall be a veritable ‘‘resurrection from the dead,” 
—from it shall flow streams of spiritual life, compared with 


which that indirect blessing which sprang from their rejec- 
tion is as nothing (16). And such is the divine, final destina- 
tion of the Jewish people. They are still holy unto the Lord, 
a peculiar possession, and cannot be finally and utterly cast 
away. (vv. 17-24) Hence you Gentiles have no ground of 
glorying over the Jews, either in the fact that some of them 
have been cut off or that you have been grafted in. Israel is. 
still the stock, At most you are but branches and that wild- 
olive branches! If now you seize upon what was said (in vv- 
11-12) and maintain that the Jews were rejected to make 
is for you (19), I reply that there is another to the matter 
20). From the point of view of the divine providence this is. 
true, but from the point of view of the Jews’ own action, 
unbelief explains their rejection. You have nothing to do 
with God’s providential purposes in the case. What you 
have to do is to be obedient and faithful. If you draw an 
assurance from the one view, I shall draw a warning from 
the other and that too from the side with which you have: 
to do and for which you are responsible. ‘ Be not high- 
minded but fear.’’ God will deal with you on the same 
principles upon which he has dealt with the Jews (21). These 
dispensations reveal the two sides of God's nature—his. 
severity toward disobedience and his goodness to all who 
continue in relation to his goodness (22), Those portions of 
the nation which have been cut off shall be grafted in again 
unless they persist in unbelief (23). And if the branches 
from awild-olive tree were grafted into the genuine olive 
tree, contrary to their nature, how much more natural to: 
suppose that the branches which originally belonged to the 
true olive stock shall be returned and grafted again into that 
stock to which they naturally belong (24). There is no good 
elt Pane of Chrys. (x1) that the salvation of 
‘ ccu e sec i 
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passage. What does he say then? And 
whence does he show that their fall was not 
irremediable, nor their rejection final? He 
argues from the Gentiles, saying as follows : 
“Through their fall salvation is come unto 
the Gentiles, for to provoke them to jealousy.” 
This language is not his own only, but in 
the Gospels too the parables mean this. For 
He who made a marriage feast for His Son, 
when the guests would not comef called those 
in the highways. (Matt. xxii. 9.) And He 
who planted the Vineyard, when the husband- 
men slew the Heir, let out His Vineyard to 
others. (ib. xxi. 38, etc.) And without any 
parable, He Himself said, “I am not sent but 
unto the lost sheep of the House of Israel.” 
(ib. xv. 24.) ‘And to the Syrophcenician 
woman, when she persevered, He said some- 
what further besides. “It is not meet,’ He 
says, “to take the children’s bread, and cast 
it to the dogs.” (ib. xv. 26.) And Paul to 
those of the Jews that raised a sedition, “It 
was necessary that the word of God should 
first have been spoken unto you: but seeing ye 
judge yourselves unworthy, lo, we turn unto 
the Gentiles.” (Acts xiii. 46.) And through- 
out it is clear that the natural course of things 
was this, that they should be the first to come 
in, and then those of the Gentiles; but since 
they disbelieved, the order was reversed; and 
their unbelief and fall caused these to be 
brought in first. Hence it is that he says, 
“through their fall salvation is come to the 
Gentiles, for to provoke them to jealousy.” 
But if he mentions what the course of things 
issued in, as if the chief design of Providence, 
do not feel surprised. For he wishes to sol- 
ace their down-stricken souls, and his mean- 
ing is about this. Jesus came to them; they 
did not receive Him, though He did countless 
miracles, but crucified Him. Hence He drew 
the Gentiles to Him, that the honor they had, 
by cutting them to the heart for their insensi- 
bility might at least out of a moroseness 
against others persuade them to come over. 
For they ought to have been first admitted, 
and then we. And this was why he said, 
“For it is the power of God unto salvation 
unto every one that believeth; to the Jew 
first, and also to the Gentile.” (Rom. i. 16.) 
_ But as they had started off, we the last became 
first. See then how great honors he gathers 
for them even from this. One that he says, 
we were then called, when they were not will- 
ing; a second that he says, the reason of our 
being called was not that we only might be 
saved, but that they also, growing jealous at 
our salvation, might become better. What 
does-he. say then? that if it were not for the 
Jews’ sake, we should not have been called 
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and saved at all? We should not before them, 
but in the regular order. Wherefore also 
when He was speaking to the disciples, He 
did not say barely, “Go to the lost sheep of 
the House of Israel” (Matt. x. 6), but, “Go 
rather to the sheep,” to show that to those 
parts also they must come after these. And 
Paul again saith not, “It was necessary that 
the word of God should have been spoken 
unto you,” but “should first have been spoken 
unto you” (Acts xiii. 46), to show that in the 
second place it must be to us also. And this 
was both done and said, that they might not 
be able, shameless though they were, to pre- 
tend that they were overlooked, and that was 
why they did not believe. This then was why 
Christ, though he knew all things before, yet 
came to them first. 

Ver. 12. “Now if the fall of them be the 
riches of the world, and the diminishing of 
them the riches of the Gentiles, how much 
more their fulness ?” 

Here he is speaking to gratify them. For 
even if these had fallen a thousand times, the 
Gentiles would ‘not have been saved unless 
they had shown faith. As the Jews likewise 
would not have perished unless they had been 
unbelieving and disputatious. But as I said, 
he is solacing them now they are laid low, giv~ 
ing them so much the more ground to be con- 
fident of their salvation if they altered. For 
if when they stumbled, he says, so many en- 
joyed salvation, and when they were cast out 
so many were called, just consider what will 
be the case when they return. But he does 
not put it thus, When they return. Now he 
does not say ‘ how much more their” return, 
or their altering, or their well-doing, but 
“how much more their fulness,” that is, when 
they are all about coming in. And this he 
said to show that then also grace and God’s gift 
will do the larger part, or almost the whole. 

Ver. 13, 14. “ For I speak to you Gentiles ; 
inasmuch as I am the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
I magnify mine office ; if by any means I may 
provoke to emulation them which are my 
flesh, and might save some of them.” 

Again he endeavors much to get himself 
clear of untoward suspicion. And he seems 
to be blaming the Gentiles, and to be hum- 
bling their conceits, yet he gives a gentle prov- 
ocation to the Jew also. And indeed he 
goes round about seeking to veil and allay 
this great ruin of theirs. But he finds no 
means of doing it, owing to the nature of the 
facts. For from what he had said, they 
deserved but the greater condemnation, when 
those who were far short of them had taken 
the good things prepared for them. This is 
why then he passes from the Jews to those of 
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the Gentiles, and puts in between his dis- 
course the part about them, as wishing to 
show that he is saying all these things in 
order to instruct them to be reasonable. For 
I praise you, he means, for these two reasons ; 
one, because I am necessitated to do so as 
being your commissioned minister ; the other, 
that through you I may save others. And he 
does not say, my brethren, my kinsmen ; but, 
“‘my flesh.’’ And next, when pointing out 
their disputatious spirit, he does not say, “ if 
by any means I may” persuade, but, “ pro- 
voke to jealousy and save;” and here again 
not all, but, ‘““some of them.” So hard were 
they! And even amid his rebuke he shows 
again the Gentiles honored, for they are 
causes of their salvation, and not in the same 
way. For they became purveyors of blessings 
to them through unbelief, but these to the 
Jews by faith. Hence the estate of the Gen- 
tiles seems to be at once equal and superior. 
For what wilt thou say, O Jew? that if we 
had not been cast out, he would not have 
been called so soon? This the man of the 
Gentiles may say too, If I had not been 
saved, thou wouldest not have been moved 
to jealousy. But if thou wouldest know 
wherein we have the advantage, I save 
thee by believing, but it is by stumbling that 
thou hast afforded us an access before thyself. 
‘Then perceiving again that he had touched 
them to the quick, resuming his former argu- 
ment, he says, 

Ver. 15. “For if the casting away of them 
be the reconciling of the world, what shall the 
receiving of them be but life from the dead ?”’ 

Yet this again condemns them, since, while 
others gained by their sins, they did not profit 
by other men’s well doings. But if he asserts 
that to be their doing which necessarily hap- 
pened, be not surprised: since (as I have said 
several times) it is to humble these, and to 
exhort the other, that he throws his address 
into this form. For as I said before, if the 
Jews had been cast away a thousand times 
over, and the Gentiles had not shown faith, 
they would never have been saved. But he 
stands by the feeble party, and gives assist- 
ance to the distressed one. But see also 
even in his favors to them, how he solaces 
them in words only. “For if the casting 
away of them be the reconciling of the 
world,” (and what is this to the Jews ?) “ what 
shall the receiving of them be but life from 
the dead?” Yet even this was no boon to 
them, unless they had been received. But 
what he means is to this effect. If in anger 
with them He gave other men so great gifts, 
when He is reconciled to them what will He 
not give? But as the resurrection of the 





dead was not by the receiving of them, so 
neither now is our salvation through them. 
But they were cast out owing to their own 
folly, but it is by faith that we are saved, and 
by grace from above. But of all this nothing 
can be of service to them, unless they show 
the requisite faith. Yet doing as he is wont, 
he goes on to another encomium, which is not 
really one, but which only seems to be, so imi- - 
tating the wisest physicians, who give their 
patients as much consolation as the nature of 
the sickness allows them. And what is it 
that he says ? : 

Ver. 16. “For if the first-fruits be holy, the 
lump also is holy ; and if the root be holy, so 
are the branches ;”’. 

So calling in this passage by the names of 
the first-fruit and root Abraham, and Isaac, 
and Jacob, the prophets, the patriarchs, all 
who were of note in the Old Testament; and 
the branches, those from them who believed. 
Then since the fact met him that many had 
disbelieved, observe how he undermines 
(Sroréuvera, See P. 345) it again, and says, 

Ver. 17. “ And if some of the branches be 
broken off.” 

And yet above thou didst say that the more 
part perished, and a few were saved only. 
How came it then that speaking of those that 
perished, thou hast used a “some,” which is 
indicative of fewness? It is not, he replies, 
in opposition to myself, but out of a desire to 
court and recover those that are distressed. 
Observe how in the whole of the passage one 
finds him working at this object, the wish to 
solace them. And if you deny it, many con- 
tradictions will follow. But let me beg you to 
notice his wisdom, how while he seems to be 
speaking for them, and devising a solace for 
them, he aims a secret blow at them, and 
shows that they are devoid of all excuse, even 
from the “root,” from the “ first-fruit.” For 
consider the badness of the branches, which, 
when they have a sweet root, still do not 
imitate it; and the faultiness of the lump, 
when it is not altered even by the first-fruit. 
“And if some of the branches were broken 
off.” However, the greater part were broken 
off. Yet, as I said, he wishes to comfort 
them. And this is why it is not in his own 
person, but in theirs, that he brings in the 
words used, and even in this gives a secret 
stroke at them, and shows them to have fallen 
from being Abraham’s kinsmen, (Matt. iii. 9.) 
For what he was desirous of saying was, that 
they had nothing in common with them. 
(John viii. 39.) For if the root be holy, and 
these be not holy, then these are far away 
from the root. Then under the appearance of 
solacing the Jews, he again by his accusation 
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smiteth them of the Gentiles. For after say- 
ing, ‘And if some of the branches were 
broken off,” he proceeds. 

: 3 And thou being a wild olive wert grafted 
in. 

For the less esteem the man of the Gentiles 
is of, the more the Jew is vexed at seeing him 
enjoy his goods. And to the other, the dis- 
grace of the little esteem he was of, is noth- 
ing to the honor of the change. « And con- 
sider his skilfulness. He does not say, “ thou 
wert” planted “in,” but “thou wert grafted 
in,” by this again cutting the Jew to the heart, 
as showing that the Gentile man was stand- 
ing in his own tree, and himself lying on the 
ground. Wherefore he does not stop even 
here, nor after he had spoken of grafting in 
does he leave off (and yet in this he declared 
the whole matter), but still he dwells over the 
prosperous state of the Gentile, and enlarges 
upon his fair fame in the words, “ And with 
them partakest of the root and fattiess of the 
olive tree.” And he seems indeed to have 
viewed him in the light of an addition. But 
he shows that he was no whit the worse on that 
account, but in possession of everything, that 
the branch which had come up out of the root 
had. Lest then on hearing the words, “ and 
thou wert grafted in,” thou shouldest suppose 
him to be lacking when compared with the 
natural branch, see how he makes him equal 
to it by saying, that ‘‘with them thou par- 
takest of the root and fatness of the olive:” 
that is, hast been put into the same noble 
rank, the same nature. Then in rebuking 
him, and saying, 

Ver. 18. ‘“‘ Boast not against the branches.” 

He seems indeed to be comforting the Jew, 
but points out his vileness and extreme dis- 
honor. And this is why he says not, “boast 
not,” but, ‘boast not against,” do not boast 
against them so as to sunder them. For it is 
into their place that ye have been set, and 
their goods that ye enjoy. Do you observe 
how he seems to be rebuking the one, while 
he is sharp upon the other? 

“But if thou boast,” he says, “thou bearest 
not the root, but the root thee.” 

Now what is this to.the branches that are 
cut off? Nothing. For, as I said before, 
while seeming to devise a sort of weak 
shadow of consolation, and in the very midst 
of his aiming at the Gentile, he gives them a 
mortal blow; for by saying, ‘‘boast not 
against them,” and, “if thou boast, thou bear- 
est not the root,” he has shown the Jew that 
the things done deserved boasting of, even if 
it was not right to boast, thus at once rousing 
him and provoking him to faith, and smiting 
at him, in the attitude of an advocate, and 








pointing out .to him the punishment he was 
undergoing, and that other men had posses- 
sion of what were their goods. 

Ver. rg. “Thou wilt say then,” he goes on, 
“The branches were broken off that I might 
be grafted in.” 

Again he establishes, by way of objection, 
the opposite to the former position, to show 
that what he said before, he had not said as 
directly belonging to the subject, but to draw 
them to him. For it was no longer by their 
fall that salvation came to the Gentiles, nor 
was it their fall that was the riches of the 
world. Nor was it by this that we were 
saved, because. they had fallen, but the re- 
verse. And he shows that the providence in 
regard to the Gentiles was a main object, 
even though he seems to put what he says 
into another form. And the whole passage 
is a tissue of objections, in which he clears 
himself of the suspicion of hatred, and makes 
his language such as will be acceptable. 

Viet) 20...“ Well”) he praises swhat they 
said, then he alarms them again by saying, 
“ Because of unbelief they were broken off, 
and thou art grafted in* by faith.” 

So here another encomium, and for the 
other party an accusation. But he again lays 
their pride low by proceeding to say, “be not 
high-minded, but fear.” For the thing is not 
matter of nature, but of belief and unbelief. 
And he seems to be again bridling the Gen- 
tile, but he is teaching the Jew that it is not 
right to cling to a natural kinsmanship. 
Hence he goes on with, “Be not high- 
minded,” and he does not say, but be humble, 
but, fear. For haughtiness genders a con- 
tempt and listlessness. Then as he is going 
into all the sorrows of their calamity, in order 
to make the statement less offensive, he states 
it in the way of a rebuke given to the other as 
follows : 

Ver. 21. ‘“ For if God spared not the natu- 
ral branches,” and then he does not say, 
neither will He spare thee,” but “ take heed, 
lest He also spare not thee.” So paring 
(iroreuvduevoc) away the distasteful from his 
statement, representing the believer as in the 
struggle, he at once draws the others to him, 
and humbles these also. 

Ver. 22. “Behold therefore the goodness 
and severity of God: on them which fell, 
severity ; but toward thee, goodness, if thou 
continue in His goodness: otherwise thou 
also shalt be cut off.” 

And he does not say, Behold thy well doing, 
behold thy labors, but, “ Behold the goodness 


1 So all Mss. but one, but we need not suppose a various 
reading in the text, as there is no authority for it: rec. t. 
standest. 
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of God” toward man, to show that the whole 
comes of grace from above, and to make us 
tremble. For this reason for boasting should 
make thee to fear: since the Lord (deorérnc) 
hath been good unto thee, do thou therefore 
fear. For the blessings do not abide by thee 
unmovable if thou turnest listless, as neither 
do the evils with them, if they alter; ‘“ For 
thou also,” he says, “unless thou continue in 
the faith, wilt be cut off.” 

Ver. 23. ‘And they also, if they abide not 
in unbelief, shall be grafted in.” 

For it was not God that cut them off, 
but they have broken themselves off and 
fallen, and he did weil to say have’ broken 
themselves off. For He hath never yet so 
(Sav. conj.. Ms. corr. oiroc) cast them off, 
though they have sinned so much and so 
often. You see what a great thing a man’s 
free choice is, how great the efficacy of the 
mind is. For none of these things is immu- 
table, neither thy good nor his evil. You see 
too how he raises up even him in his despond- 
ency, and humbles the other in his confi- 
dence; and do not thou be faint at hearing 
of severity, nor thou be confident at hearing 
of goodness. The reason why He cut thee? 
off in severity was, that thou mightest long to 
come back. The reason why He showed 
goodness to thee was, that thou mightest con- 
tinue in (he does not say the faith, but) His 
goodness, that is, if thou do things worthy of 
God’s love toward man. For there is need of 
something more than faith. You see how he 
suffers. neither these to lie low, nor those to 
be elated, but he also provokes them to 
jealousy, by giving through them a power to 
the Jew to be set again in this one’s place, 
as he also had first taken the other’s ground. 
And the Gentile he put in fear by the Jews, 
and what had happened to them, lest they 
should feel elated over it. But the Jew he 
tries to encourage by what had been afforded 
to the Greek. For thou also, he says, wilt be 
cut off if thou growest listless, (for the Jew 
was cut off), and he will be grafted in if he 
be earnest, for thou also wast grafted in. 
But it is very judicious in him to direct all he 
says to the Gentile, as he is always in the 
habit of doing, correcting the feeble by re- 
buking the stronger. This he does in the end 
of this Epistle too, when he is speaking of the 
observance of meats. Then, he grounds this 
on what had already happened, not upon what 
was to come only. And this was more likely 
to persuade his hearer. And as he means to 





1 é€exAdc@noav. In earlier Greek this use of the passive be- 
viel to the second aorist, but in later times it extends to the 

rst. 

2 Most Mss, ‘‘cut thee not off,” which is perhaps the better 
reading. See on the last verse. 





enter on consecutiveness of reasonings, such 
as could not be spoken against, he first uses 
a demonstration drawn from ‘the power of 
God. For if they were cut off, and cast aside, 
and others took precedence of them in what 
was theirs, still even now despair not. 


“For God is able,” he says, “to graft them 


in again,” since He doeth things beyond ex- 
pectation. But if thou wishest for things to 
be in order, and reasons to be consecutive, 
you have from yourselves a demonstration 
which more than meets your wants. 


Ver. 24. “For if thou wert cut out of the © 


olive tree, which is wild by nature, and were 


grafted contrary to nature into a good olive © 
tree, how. much more shall these, which be 
the natural branches, be grafted® into their 


own olive tree.” 


If then faith was able to do what was con-- 


trary to nature, much more will it that which 
is according to nature. For if this person, 
who was cut off from those by nature his 


fathers,* came contrary to nature unto Abra- — 


ham, much more wilt thou be able to recover 
thine own. For the Gentile’s evil lot is ac- 
cording to nature (he being by nature a wild 
olive), and the good contrary to nature (it 
being contrary to nature for him to be grafted 
into Abraham), but thy lot on the contrary is 
the good by nature. For it is not upon 


|HomiLy XIX. 


another root, as the Gentile, but on thine own ~ 


that thou art to be fixed if thou art minded to 
come back. What then dost thou deserve, 
when after the Gentile had been able to do 


what was contrary to nature, thou art not able © 


to do that which is according to nature, but 
hast given up even this? Then as he had 
said “contrary to nature,” and, “ wert grafted 
in,” that you may not suppose the Jew to have 
the advantage, he again corrects this by say- 
ing that he also is grafted in. ‘“ How much 


more shall these,” says he, “which be the | 


natural branches be grafted into their own 
olive-tree ?” 
graft them in.” And before this he says, that 
if they “ abide not still in unbelief, they shall 
be also grafted in.” And when you hear that 
he keeps speaking of “according to nature,” 
and “contrary to nature,” do not suppose that 
he means the nature that is unchangeable, but 
he tells us in these words of the probable and 
the consecutive, and on the other hand of the 
Improbable. For the good things and the 
bad are not such as® are by nature, but by 
a 


” . : 
* 3 There is no authority for the reading of the old edd. 
these, if according to nature they be grafted.” : 
: Ms. ‘‘ from these that were his by nature by others.” 

Ben. and several Mss. ovorka for dvcer. davile’s reading 
would be a general position which is not so much to the pur- 
Pate; such as that of St, Augustin, xwllam esse naturam mali. 

his reading however will also bear that meaning. 


And again, “God is able to . 
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temper and determination alone. And con- 
sider also how inoffensive he is. For after 
saying that thou also wilt be cut off, if thou 
dost not abide in the faith, and these will be 
grafted in, if they “ abide not still in unbelief,” 
he leaves that of harsh aspect, and insists on 
that of kindlier sound, and in it he ends, 
putting great hopes before the Jews if they 
were minded not to abide so. Wherefore he 
goes on to Say, 3 

Ver. 25. ‘“‘For I would not, brethren, that 
ye should be ignorant of this mystery, lest ye 
should be wise in your own conceits.” 
Meaning by mystery here, that which is 
~ unknown and unutterable, and hath much of 
wonder and much of what one should not 
expect about it. As in another passage too 
he says, “Behold, I tell you a mystery. We 
shall not all sleep, but we shall all be 
changed.” (x Cor. xv. 51.) What then is 
the mystery? 

“That blindness in part hath happened 
unto Israel.” Here again he levels a blow at 
the Jew, while seeming to take down the Gen- 
tile. But his meaning is nearly this, and he 
had said it before, that the unbelief is not uni- 
versal, but only “in part.” As when he says, 
“But if any hath caused grief, he hath not 
grieved me, but in part” (2 Cor. ii. 5): And, 
so here too he says what he had said above, 
“God hath not cast off His people whom He 
foreknew” (Rom. xi. 2): and again, ‘‘ What 
then? Have they stumbled that they should 
fall? God forbid” (ib. 11): This then he 
says here also; that it is not the whole people 
that is pulled up, but many have already be- 
lieved, and more are likely to believe. Then 
as he had promised a great thing, he adduces 
the prophet in evidence, speaking as follows. 
Now it is not for the fact of a blindness 
having happened that he quotes the passage 
(for every one could see that), but that they 
shall believe and be saved, he brings Isaiah to 
witness, who crieth aloud and saith, 

Ver. 26. “ There shall come out of Sion the 
Deliverer, and shall turn away ungodliness 
from Jacob.” (Is. lix. 20.) 

Then to give the mark that fixes its sense 
to.salvation, to prevent any one from drawing 
it aside and attaching it to times gone by, he 
says, 

ied 27. “For this is my covenant unto 
them, when I shall take away their sins.” 

Not when they are circumcised, not when 
they sacrifice, not when they do the other 
deeds of the Law, but when they attain to the 
forgiveness of sins. If then this hath been 





1 So LXX. except in when, etc., which the sequel implies. 
See Jer. xxxi. 31, 34. 


promised, but has never yet happened in their 
case, nor have they ever enjoyed the remission 
of sins by baptism, certainly it will come to 
pass. Hence he proceeds, 

Ver. 29. “ For the gifts and calling of God 
are without repentance.” 

And even this is not all he says to solace 
them, for he uses what had already come 
about. And what came in of consequence, ~ 
that he states as chiefly intended, putting it in 
these words, 

Ver. 28. “As concerning the Gospel, they 
are enemies for your sakes: but as touching 
the election, they are beloved for the fathers’ 
sakes,” 

That the Gentile then might not be puffed 
up, and say, “I am standing, do not tell me 
of what would have been, but what has been,” 
he uses this consideration to bring him down, 
and. says, “As concerning the Gospel, they 
are enemies for your sakes.” For when you 
were called they became more captious. 
Nevertheless God hath not even now cut short 
the calling of you, but He waiteth for all the 
Gentiles that are to believe to come in, and 
then they also shall come. Then he does 
them another kind favor, by saying, “As 
touching election, they are beloved for the 
fathers sakes.” And what is this? for where- , 
in they are enemies, punishment is theirs: but 
wherein they are beloved, the virtue of their 
ancestors has no influence on them, if they do 
not believe. Nevertheless, as I said, he 
ceaseth not to solace them with words, that he 
may bring them over. Wherefore by way 
of fresh proof for his former’ assertion, he 
says, 

Ver. 30-32. “‘ For as ye in times past have 
not believed God, yet have now obtained 
mercy through their unbelief; even so have 
these also now not believed, that through your 
mercy they may also obtain mercy. For God 
hath concluded them all in unbelief, that He 
might have mercy upon all.” 

He shows here that those of the Gentiles 
were called first. Then, as they would not come, 
the Jews were elected, and the same result oc- 
curred again. For when the Jews would not 
believe, again the Gentiles were brought over. 
And he does not stop here, nor does he draw 
the whole to a conclusion at their rejection, 
but at their having mercy shown them again. 
See how much he gives to those of the Gen- 
tiles, as much as he did to the Jews before. 
For when ye, he would say, ‘in times past 
did not obey,’’ being of the Gentiles, then the 
Jews came in. Again, when these did not 
obey, ye have come. However, they will not 
perish forever. ‘For God hath concluded 
them all in unbelief,” that is, hath convinced 
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them, hath shown them disobedient; not that 
they may remain in disobedience, but that He 
may save the one by the captiousness of the 
other, these by those and those by these. 
Now consider; ye were disobedient, and they 
were saved. Again, they have been disobe- 
dient, and ye have been saved. Yet ye have 
not been so saved as to be put away again, as 
the Jews were, but so as to draw them over 
through jealousy while ye abide. 

Ver. 33. “Oh, the depth of the riches, both 
of the wisdom and knowledge of God! How 
unsearchable are His judgments!” 

Here after going back to former times, and 
looking back to God’s original dispensation of 
things whereby the world hath existed up to 
the present time, and having considered what 
special provision He had made for all occur- 
rences, he is stricken with awe, and cries 
aloud, so making his hearers feel confident 
that certainly that will come to pass which he 
saith. For he would not have cried aloud and 
been awe-struck, unless this was quite sure to 
come to pass. That it is a depth then, he 
knows: but how great, he knows not. For 
the language is that of a person wondering, 
not of one that knew the whole. But admiring 
and being awe-struck at the goodliness, so far 
forth as in him lay, he heralds it forth by two 
intensitive words, riches and depth, and then is 
awestruck at His having had both the will and 
the power to do all this, and by opposites 
effecting opposites. ‘‘ How unsearchable are 
His judgments.” For they are not only im- 
possible to be comprehended, but even to be 
searched. “And His ways past finding out; ” 
that is, His dispensations for these also are not 
only impossible to be known, but even to be 
sought into. For even I, he means, have not 
found out the whole, but a little part, not all. 
For He alone knoweth His own clearly. 
Wherefore he proceeds : 

Ver. 34, 35. “ For who hath known the 
mind of the Lord? or who hath been His 
counsellor? Or whohath first given to Him, 
and it shall be recompensed unto him 
again?” 

What he means is nearly this : that though 
He is so wise, yet He has not His Wisdom 
from any other, but is Himself the Fountain 
of good things. And though He hath done 
so great things, and made us so great 
presents, yet it was not by borrowing from 
any other that He gave them, but by making 
them spring forth from Himself; nor as 
owing any a return for having received from 
him, but as always being Himself the first to 
do the benefits; for this is achief mark of 
riches, to overflow abundantly, and yet need 
no aid. Wherefore he proceeds to say, “ For 








of Him, and through Him, and to Him, 


are all things.” Himself devised, Himself 
created, Himself worketh together (Vulg. 
ovyKparel, Mss. ovyKporei). For He is rich, and 
needeth not to receive from another. And 
wise, and needeth no counsellor. 
Iofacounsellor? To know the things of Him 
is no one able, save Himself alone, the 
Rich and Wise One. For it is proof of much 
riches that He should make them of the 
Gentiles thus well supplied; and of much 
wisdom that He should constitute the infe- 
riors of the Jews their teachers. Then as 
he was awe-struck he offers up thanksgiving 
also in the word, ‘‘To Whom be glory forever. 
Amen. 

For when he tells of any great and unutter- 
able thing of this kind, he ends in wonder 


with a doxology. And this he does in regard © 


to the Son also. For in that passage also he 
went on to the very same thing that he does 
here. ‘‘Of whom is Christ according to the 
flesh, Who is over all God blessed forever. 
Amen. (Rom. ix. 5.) 

Him then let us also imitate, and let us 


glorify God in all things, by a heedful way © 


of life, and let us not feel confidence in the 
virtues of our ancestry, knowing the example 
that has been made of the Jews. For this 
is not, certainly it is not, the relationship 


of Christians, for theirs is the kinsmanship of — 


the Spirit. So the Scythian becometh Abra- 
ham’s son : and his son on the other hand more 
of an alien to him than the Scythian. Let us 
not then feel confidence in the well-doings of 
our fathers (most Mss. “of others”), but if 
you have a parent who is a marvel even, 


fancy not that this will be enough to save ~ 


you, or to get you honor and glory, unless. 
you have the relationship of character to 
him. So too if you have a bad one, do 
not think that you will be condemned on this 
account, or be put to shame if at least you 
order your own doings aright. For what cam 
be less honorable than the Gentiles? still in 
faith they soon became related to the Saints. 
Or what more nearly connected tlran the Jews? 
Yet still by unbelief they were made aliens. 
For that relationship “is of nature and 
necessity, after which we are all relations. 
For of Adam we all sprung, and none can 
be more a relation than another, both as 
regards Adam and as regards Noah, and as 
regards the earth, the common mother of 
all. But the relationship worthy of honors, 
is that which does distinguish us from the 
wicked. For it is not possible for all to be 
relations in this way, but those of the same 
character only. Nor do we call them brothers 
who come of the same labor with ourselves, but 
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those who display the same zeal. In this 
way Christ giveth men the name of children 
of God, and so on the other hand children of 
the devil, and so too children of disobedience, 
of hell, and of perdition likewise. So 
Timothy was Paul’s son from goodness and 
was called “mine own son”? (x Tim. i. 2): 
but of his sister’s son we do not know even 
the name. And yet the one was by nature 
related to him, and still that availed him not. 
But the other being both by nature and 
country far removed from him (as being 
a native of Lystra), still became most nearly 
related. Let us then also become the sons 
of the Saints, or rather let us become even 
' God’s sons. For that it is possible to become 
sons of God, hear what he says, “Be ye 
therefore perfect, as your father which is in 
Heaven.” (Matt. v. 48.) This is why we 
call Him Father in prayer, and that not only 
to remind ourselves of the grace, but also 
of virtue, that we may not do aught unworthy 
of such a relationship. And how it may 
be said is it possible to be ason of God? 
by being free from all passions, and showing 
gentleness to them that affront and wrong 
us. For thy Father is so to them that blas- 
pheme Him. Wherefore, though He says 
various things at various times, yet in no case 
does He say that ye may be like your Father, 
but when He says, ‘Pray for them that 
despitefully use you, do good to them that 
hate you” (ib. v. 44), then He brings in 
this as the reward. For there is nothing that 
brings us so near to God, and makes us so 
like Him, as this well-doing. Therefore Paul 
also, when he says, “ Be ye followers of God ” 
(Eph. v. 1), means them to be so in this 
respect. For we have need of all good deeds, 
chiefly however of love to man and gentleness, 
since we need so much of His love to man 
ourselves. For we commit many transgres- 
sions every day. Wherefore also we have 
need to show much mercy. But much and 
little is not measured by the quantity of things 
given, but by the amount of the givers’ means. 
Let not then the rich be high-minded, nor 
the poor dejected as giving so little, for the 
latter often gives more than the former. 
We must not then make ourselves miserable 
because we are poor, since it makes alms- 
giving the easier for us. For he that has 
got much together is seized with haughtiness, 
as well as a greater affection to that (or “lust 





1 Field reads, So also Timothy was called Paul’s son from 
goodness. 
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beyond that”) he has. But he that hath but 
a little is quit of either of these domineering 
passions: hence he finds more occasions 
for doing well. For this man will go cheer- 
fully into a prison-house, and will visit the 
sick, and will give a cup of cold water. But 
the other will not take upon him any office 
of this sort, as pampered up (¢Aceypyatrwr, 
by his riches. Be not then out of heart 
at thy poverty. For thy poverty makes 
thy traffic for heaven the easier to 
thee. And if thou have nothing, but have 
a compassionating soul, even this will be 
laidup as a reward for thee. Hence too Paul 
bade us “weep with them that weep” (Rom. 
Xil, 15), and exhorted us to be to prisoners 
as though bound with them. (Heb. xiii. 3.) 
For it is not to them that weep only that 
it yieldeth some solace that there be many 
that compassionate them, but to them who 
are in other afflicting circumstances. For 
there are cases where conversation has as 
much power to recover him that is cast down 
as money. For this then God exhorts us 
to give money to them that ask, not merely 
with a view to relieve their poverty, but that He 
may teach us to compassionate the misfortunes 
of our neighbors. For this also the covetous. 
man is odious, in that he not only disregards 
men in a beggared state, but because he 
gets himself trained (a%eigerac) for cruelty and 
great inhumanity. And so he that, for their 
sakes, thinks little of money, is even on this 
account an object of love, that he is merciful 
and kind to man. And Christ, when He 
blesseth the merciful, blesseth and praiseth 
not those only that give the alms of money, 
but those also who have the will to do so. 
Let us then be so inclinable to mercy, and 
all other blessings will follow, for he that hath 
a spirit of love and mercy, if he have money, 
will give it away, or if he see any in distress, 
will weep and bewail it; if he fall in with a 
person wronged, will stand up for him; if 
he sees one spitefully entreated, will reach 
out his hand to him. For as he has that 
treasure-house of blessings, a loving and 
merciful soul, he will make it a fountain for 
all his brethren’s needs, and will enjoy all 
the rewards that are laid up with God (Field 
with 4 Mss. 1@6e@). That we then may 
attain to these, let us of all things frame our 
souls accordingly. For so, while in this 
world, we shall do good deeds without num- 
ber, and shall enjoy the crowns to come. 
To which may we all attain by the grace and 
love toward man, etc. 
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*‘T beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of 
God, that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable unto God, which is your reason- 
able service.” 


AFTER discoursing at large upon the love of 
God toward man, and pointing out His un- 
speakable concern for us, and unutterable 
goodness, which cannot even be searched into, 
he next puts it forward with a view of persuad- 
ing those who have received the benefit to 
exhibit a conversation worthy of the gift. 
And though he is so great and good a person, 
yet he does not decline beseeching them, and 
that not for any enjoyment he was likely to 
get himself, but for that they would have to 
gain. And why wonder that he does not de- 
cline beseeching, where he is even putting 
God’s mercies before them? For since, he 
means, it is from this you have those number- 
less blessings, from the mercies of God, rever- 
ence them, be moved to compassion by them. 
For they themselves take the attitude of sup- 
pliants, that you would show no conduct un- 
worthy of them. I entreat you then, he 
means, by the very things through which ye 
were saved. As if any one who wished to 
make a person, who had had great kindnesses 
done him, show regard, was to bring him the 
benefactor himself as a suppliant. And what 
dost thou beseech? let me hear. “ That ye 
would present your bodies a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable unto God, which is your rea- 
sonable service.” For when he had said sac- 
rifice, to prevent any from thinking he bade 
them kill themselves, he forthwith added 
(Greek order) “living.” Then to distinguish 
it from the Jewish, he calls it “ holy, accept- 
able to God, your reasonable? service.” For 
theirs was a material one, and not very accept- 


able either.* Since He saith, “Who hath|i 


required this at your hands?” (Isa. i, 12.) 
And in sundry other passages He clearly 


1 Reasonable is here used for what has been termed super- 
sensuous, as in the Syriac, and later Latin, see p. 408. 

* Evidently Chrys. understands by Aoyxyjv here rational 
as opposed to material service such as the Jews offered in 
animal sacrifices. Others have understood of it of spiritual 
service as opposed to the superstitious service of the heathen 
(Calvin). Others find in it a contrast with the irrational 
animals (¢@a aAoya) offered in sacrifice (Theodoret, Grotius). 
The first view is preferable. Christianus omnia recte 
reputat, et ex eae Dei miserentis colligtt offictum suum, 
says Bengel.—G. B. S. 





throws them aside. For it was not this, but 
this with the other, that He looked to have 
presented. Wherefore he saith, “The sacri- 
fice of praise shall glorify Me.” And again, 
“T will praise the name of my God with a 
song, and this shall please him better than a 
bullock that putteth forth horns and hoofs.’’ 
(Ps. 12337 txixs 30;! 3 22) An aeons 
another place He rejects it, and says, “ Shall 
I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink goat’s blood?” 
(ib. 1. 13) and proceeds with, “Offer unto 
God a sacrifice of praise, and pay thy vows 
unto the Most High.” (ib. 14.) So Paul 
also here bids us “ present our bodies a living 
sacrifice.” And how is the body, it may be 
said, to become a sacrifice? Let the eye look 
upon no evil thing, and it hath become a sac- 
rifice; let thy tongue speak nothing filthy, 
and it hath become an offering; let thine 
hand do no lawless deed, and it hath become 
a whole burnt offering. Or rather this is not 
enough, but we must have good. works also: 
let the hand do alms, the mouth bless them 
that cross one, and the hearing find leisure 
evermore for lections of Scripture.2_ For sac- 
rifice allows of no unclean thing: sacrifice is a 
first-fruit of the other actions. Let us then from 
our hands, and feet, and mouth, and all other 
members, yield a first-fruit unto God. Such a 
sacrifice is well pleasing, as that of the Jews 
was even unclean, for, “their sacrifices,” it 
Says, “are unto them as the bread of mourn- 
ing.” (Hos. ix. 4.) Not so ours. That pre- 
sented the thing sacrificed dead: this maketh 
the thing sacrificed to be living. For when 
we have mortified our members, then we shall 
be able to live. For the law of this sacrifice 
is new, and so the sort of fire is a marvellous 
one. For it needeth no wood or matter under 
it; but our fire liveths of itself, and doth not 
burn up the victim, but rather quickeneth it. — 
This was the sacrifice that God sought of old. 
Wherefore the Prophet saith, “The sacrifice 
of God is a broken spirit.” (Ps. li. 17.) And 
the three Children offer this when they say, 


SS lS eee 


2 Oelats axpodceccy, 
hearings.” The place 
admitted to Communio: 


See Suicer in dkpodouar, lit. ‘ divine 
where those stood who were not yet 
Pica ees n, but heard the Scriptures read, was 
eet the akpdacis or hearing; here the act of hearing is 


3 2 or 3 Mss. “boileth ” which Heyse prefers. 
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“At this time there is neither prince, or 
prophet, or leader, or burnt offering, or place 
to sacrifice before Thee, and to find mercy. 
Nevertheless, in a contrite heart and an 
humble spirit let us be accepted.” (Song of 
3 Ch. 15, 16.) And observe how great the 
exactness wherewith he useth each word. For 
he does not say, offer (qoujoare Ex. xxix. 39. 


-LXX.) your bodies as a sacrifice, but “ pre- 


sent ” (xapaothoate See below) them, as if he 
had said, never more have any interest in 
them. Ye have given them up to another. 
For even they that furnish (same word) the 
war-horses have no _ further interest 
in them. And thou too hast presented 
thy members for the war against the devil, 
and for that dread battle-array. ‘Do not 
let them down to selfish appliances. And he 
shows another thing also from this, that one 
must make them approved, if one means to 
present them. For it is not to any mortal 
being that we present them, but to God, the 
King of the universe; not to war only, but to 
have seated thereon the King Himself. For 
He doth not refuse even to be seated upon 
our members, but even greatly desireth it. 
And what no king who is but our fellow- 
servant would choose to do, that the Lord of 
Angels chooseth. Since then it is both to be 
presented (i. e. as for a King’s use) and is a 
sacrifice, rid it of every spot, since if it have a 
spot, it will no longer be a sacrifice. For 
neither can the eye that looks lecherously be 
sacrificed, nor the hand be presented that is 
grasping and rapacious, nor the feet that go 


_lame and go to play-houses, nor the belly that 


is the slave of self-indulgence, and kindleth 
lusts after pleasures, nor the heart that hath 
rage in it, and harlots’ love, nor the tongue 
that uttereth filthy things. Hence we must 
spy out the spots on our body upon every side. 
For if they that offered the sacrifices of old 
were bid to look on every side, and were not 
permitted to offer an animal “that hath any- 
thing superfluous or lacking, or is scurvy, or 
scabbed ” (Ley. xxii. 22, 23), much more must 
we, who offer not senseless animals, but our- 
selves, exhibit more strictness, and be pure in 
all respects, that we also may be able to say as 
did Paul, “I am now ready to be offered, and 
the time of my departure is at hand.” (2 Tim. 
iv. 6.) For he was purer than any sacrifice, 
and so he speaks of himself as “ ready to be 
offered.” But this will be brought about if 
we kill the old man, if we mortify our mem- 
bers that are upon the earth, if we crucify the 
world unto ourselves. In this way we shall 
not need the knife any more, nor altar, nor 
fire, or rather we shall want all these, but not 
made with the hands, but all of them will 
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come to us from above, fire from above, and 
knife also, and our altar will the breadth 
of Heaven be. For if when Elijah offered the 
visible sacrifice, a flame, that came down from 
above consumed the whole water, wood, and 
stones, much more will this be done upon 
thee. And if thou hast aught in thee relaxed 
and secular, and yet offerest the sacrifice with 
a good intention, the fire of the Spirit will 
come down, and both wear away that world- 
liness, and perfect (so Field: Mss. “carry up’’) 
the whole sacrifice. But what is “ reasonable 
(Aoyxy) service ?”? It means spiritual ministry, 
conversation according to Christ. As then he 
that ministereth in the house of God, and 
officiateth, of whatever sort he may be, then 
collects himself .(overéAaerax Ezech. xliv. 19), 
and becomes more dignified ;* so we ought to 
be minded all our whole life as serving and 
ministering. And this will be so, if every day 
you bring Him sacrifices (3 Mss. “ thyself as a 
sacrifice”), and become the priest of thine own 
body, and of the virtue of thy soul; as, for ex- 
ample, when you offer soberness, when alms- 
giving, when goodness and forbearance. For 
in doing this thou offerest “a reasonable 
service” (or worship, Aarpeiav), that is, one with- 
out aught that is bodily, gross, visible. Hav- 
ing then raised the hearer by the names be- 
stowed, and having shown that each man is a 
priest of his own flesh by his conversation, he 
mentions also the way whereby we may com- 
pass all this. What then is the way? 

Ver. 2. “And be not fashioned? after 
this world; but be ye transformed by the re- 
newing of your mind.” 

For the fashion of this world is grovelling 
and worthless, and but for a time, neither hath 
ought of loftiness, or lastingness, or straight- 
forwardness, but is wholly perverted. If then 
thou wouldest walk upright (or aright dpa), 
figure not thyself after the fashion of this life 
present. For in it there is nought abiding or 
stable. And this is why he calls it a fashion 
(cyjua); and so in another passage, “ the fash- 
ion of this world passeth away.” (1 Cor, vii. 
31.) For it hath no durability or fixedness, 
but all in it is but for a season; and so he 
calls it this age (or world, Gr. aidv), hereby to 
indicate its liableness to misfortune, and by 
the word fashion its unsubstantialness. For 
speak of riches, or of glory, or beauty of per- 
son, or of luxury, or of whatever other of its 
seemingly great things you will, it is a fashion 
only, not reality, a show and a mask, not any 





1 gepuvorepos, which implies reverence as well as dignity. 
The word before probably refers also todress. See Ex. xxviii. 
43, but in this case the outward act so truly represents the in- 
ward, that it is difficult to separate them. 

2 A.V, conformed to. The translation is altered to express 
the distinction noticed in the comment. 
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abiding substance (irdécracw). But “be not 
thou fashioned after this, but be transformed,” 
he says, “by the renewing of your mind.” 
He says not change the fashion, but “be 
transformed ” (werauopdov), to show that the 
world’s ways are a fashion, but virtue’s not a 
fashion, but a kind of real form,’ with a nat- 
ural beauty of its own, lacking not the trick- 
eries and fashions of outward things, which no 
sooner appear than they go to nought. For 
all these things, even before they come to 
light, are dissolving. If then thou throwest 
the fashion aside, thou wilt speedily come to 
the form.* For nothing is more strengthless 
than vice, nothing so easily wears old. . Then 
since it is likely that being men they would 
sin every day, he consoles his hearer by say- 
ing, “renew thyself” from day to day. This 
is what we do with houses, we keep constantly 
repairing them as they wear old, and so do 
thou unto thyself. Hast thou sinned to-day? 
hast thou made thy soul old? despair not, de- 
spond not, but renew it by repentance, and 
tears (Hilary on Ps. cxix.), and confession, 
and by doing of good things. And _ never 
fail of doing this. And how are we to do 
this ? 

“‘ That ye may prove (things more expedient 
(dtagépovra), and know2) what is that good, and 
acceptable, and perfect will of God.” 

Either he means by this, be renewed, that ye 
may learn what is more expedient for you, and 
what the will of God. Or rather, that ye can 
get so renewed if ye learn the things expedi- 
ent, and what God may will. For if thou see 
this, and know how to distinguish the nature 
of things, thou art in possession of the whole 
way of virtue. And who, it may be said, is 
ignorant of what is expedient, and what is the 
will of God? They that are flurried with the 
things of this world, they that deem riches an 
enviable thing, they that make light of pov- 
erty, they that follow after power, they that 
are gaping after outward glory, they that think 
themselves great men when they raise fine 
houses, and buy costly sepulchres, and keep 
herds of slaves, and carry a great swarm of 
eunuchs about with them; these know not 
what is expedient for them, or what the will of 
God is. For both of these are but one thing. 
For God willeth what things are expedient for 





1 xopdy. See Phil. ii. 6, 7, 8, and St. Chrysostom on the pas- 
sage, Hom. vi. pp. 363, sqq. O. T. 

* The two words here rendered: ‘‘ be fashioned ’’ and ‘be 
transformed ’’ differ as the terms (oyjma and sopdy) which un- 
derlie them differ. ‘‘ The term Mopon, Sorm, strictly denotes, 
not an external pose suitable for imitation, like cxjqua, attitude, 
but an organic form, the natural product of a principle of 
life which manifests itself thus.’”’ Godet. ‘‘Be not con- 
formed, but be transformed” (A. V.) marks well the dis- 
tinction.—G. B. S. 

2 See the note of Matthize on the place. Nearly all Mss. have 
and know; it seems a slip of memory; see Rom. ii. 18, 





us, and what God willeth, that is also expedi- 
ent for us. What then are the things which 
God willeth? to live in poverty, in lowliness 
of mind, in contempt of glory; in continency, 
not in self-indulgence; in tribulation, not in 
ease; in sorrow, not in dissipation and laugh- 
ter; in all the other points whereon He hath 
given us laws. But the generality do even 
think these things of ill omen ;* so far are 
they from thinking them expedient, and the 
will of God. This then is why they never 
can come near even to the labors for virtue’s 
sake. For they that do not know so much 
even as what virtue may be, but reverence 
vice in its place, and take unto their bed the 
harlot instead of the modest wife, how are 
they to be able to stand aloof from the present 
world? Wherefore we ought ‘above all to 
have a correct estimate of things, and even if 
we do not follow after virtue, to praise virtue, 
and even if we do not avoid vice, to stigmatize 
vice, that so far we may have our judgments un- 
corrupted. For so as we advance on our road, 
we shall be able to lay hold on the realities. 
This then is why he also bids you be renewed, 
“that ye may prove what is the will of God.” 
But here he seems to me to be attacking the 
Jews too, who cling to the Law. For the old 
dispensation was a will of God, yet not the 
ultimate purpose, but allowed owing to their 
feebleness. But that which is a perfect one, 
and well-pleasing, is the new conversation. 
So too when he called it “a reasonable ser- 
vice,” it was to set it in contrast with that 
other (v. note p. 496) that he gave it such a 
name. 


Ver. 3. “For I say, through the grace 


given unto me, to every man that is among 
you, not to think of himself more highly 
than he ought to think, but to think soberly, 
according as God hath dealt to every man the 
measure of faith.” 

After saying above, “I beseech you by the 
mercies,” here he says again, “by the grace.” 
Observe the teacher’s lowliness of mind, 
observe a spirit quite subdued! He means 
to say that he is in no respect worthy to be 
trusted in such an exhortation and counsel. 
But at one time he takes the mercies of God 
along with him, at another His graces lthis 
not my word, he would say, that I am speak- 
ing, but one from God. And he does not say, 
For I say unto you by the wisdom of God, or, 
for I say unto you by the Law given of 
God, but, “by the grace,” so reminding them 
continually of the benefits done them, so as 
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5 oiwvigovrar, v. Jung. ad J. Poll i 
y 5 5 qi - V. 163, Dem. adv. Aristo 
t. (794, 5), it means to make a sien of i 1 ue 
anything counted unlucky, a ae ae 
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to make them more submissive, and to show 
that even on this account, they were under an 
obligation to obey what is here said. “To 
every man that is among you.” Not to this 
person and to that merely, but to the governor 
and to the governed, to the slave and to the 
free, to the unlearned and to the wise, to the 
woman and to the man, to the young and to 
the old. For the Law is common to all as 
being the Lord’s. And by this he likewise 
makes his language inoffensive, setting the 
lessons he gives to all, even to such as do not 
come under them, that those who do come 
under them may with more willingness accept 
such a reproof and correction. And what 
dost thou say? Let me hear. “ Not to think 
more highly than he ought to think.” Here 
he is bringing before us the mother of good 
deeds, which is lowliness of mind, in imita- 
tion of his own Master. For as He, when 
He went up into the mountain, and was 
going to give a tissue of moral precepts, 
took this for his first beginning, and made 
this the foundation, in the words, “ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit” (Matt. v. 3); so 
Paul too, as he has now passed from the 
doctrinal parts to those of a more practical 


kind, has taught us virtue in general terms,. 


by requiring of us the admirable sacrifice ; 
and being on the point of giving a more 
particular portrait of it, he begins from low- 
liness of mind as from the head, and tells us, 
“not to think more highly of one’s self than 
one ought to think,” (for this is His will), 
(many Mss. om. for etc.), “but to think 
soberly.” But what he means is about this. 
We have received wisdom not that we should 
use it to make us haughty, but to make 
us sober-minded. And he does not say in 
order to be lowly in mind, but in order to 
sobriety, meaning by sobriety (cudpootvy) here 
not that virtue which contrasts with lewdness, 
nor the being free from intemperance, but 
being sober and healthful in mind. And the 
Greek name of it means keeping the mind 
safe. To show then that he who is not thus 
modest (werpidfovra), cannot be sober either, 
that is, cannot be staid and healthful minded 
(because such an one is bewildered, and out 
of his wits, and is more crazed than any mad- 
man), he calls lowliness of mind, soberness of 
mind. 

“According as God hath dealt to every 
man the measure of faith.” For since having 
gifts given them had made many unreasonably 
elated, both with these and with the Corin- 
thians, see how he lays open the cause of the 
disease, and gradually removes it. For after 
saying that we should think soberly, he pro- 


1 gégoveav Thy ppovyow, Aristot. Zth. vi. 











ceeds, “according as God hath dealt to every 
man the measure of faith,” meaning here the 
gift by faith: and by using the word “ dealt,” 
he solaces him who had the less, and humbles 
him who had the greater share. For if God 
dealt it, and it is no achievement of thine, 
why think highly of thyself? But if any one 


Says that faith here does not mean the gift, 


this would only the more show that he was 
humbling the vain boasters. For if that 
which is the cause of the gift (so Field with 
most Mss.: Vulg. “If the faith by which 
miracles are wrought is the cause of the 
gift”), that faith by which miracles are 
wrought, be itself from God, on what ground 
dost thou think highly of thyself? If He had 
not come, or been incarnate, then the things 
of faith would not have fared well either. 
And it is from hence that all the good things 
take their rise. But if it is He that giveth it, 
He knoweth how He dealeth it. For He 
made all, and taketh like care of all. And as 
His giving came of His love towards man, so 
doth the quantity which He giveth. For. was 
He Who had shown His goodness in regard 
to the main point, which is the giving of the 
gift, likely to neglect thee in regard to the 
measure? For had He wished to do thee dis- 
honor, then He had not given them at all. 
But if to save thee and to honor thee was 
what He had in view (and for this He came 
and distributed such great blessings), why art 
thou confounded and disturbed, and abusest 
thy wisdom to foolishness, making thyself 
more disgraceful than one who is by nature 
so? For being foolish by nature is no ground 
of complaint. But being foolishthrough wis- 
dom, is at once bereaving one’s self of excuse, 
and running into greater punishment. 

Such then are those, who pride themselves 
upon their wisdom, and fall into the excess of 
recklessness.?_ For recklessness of all things 
makes a person a fool. Wherefore the 
Prophet calls the barbarian by this name. 
But “the fool,” he says, “shall speak folly.” 
(Is. xxxii. 6.) But that you may see the 
folly of him from his own words, hear what 
he says, ‘“‘ Above the stars of heaven will I 
place my throne, and I will be like the Most 
High.” (ib. xiv. 14.) “I will take hold of 
the world as a nest, and as eggs that are left 
will I take them away.” (ib. x. 14.) Now 
what can be more foolish than these words? 
And every instance of haughty language 
immediately draws on itself this reproach. 
And if I were to set before you every expres- 
sion of them that are reckless, you would not 


2 This word has been sometimes translated haughtiness, but 
means something more; usually the recklessness of despair, 
but sometimes that of pride. 
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be able to distinguish whether the words are 
those of a reckless man or a fool. So entirely 
the same is this failing and that. And an- 
other of a strange nation says again, “I'am 
God and not man” (Ezech. xxviii. 2); and 
another again, Can God save you, or deliver 
you out of my hand?” (Dan. iii. 15.) And 
the Egyptian too, “I know not the Lord, 
mewner will Tlet Israel -go.” (Ex. v. 2.) 
And the foolish body in the Psalmist is of this 
character, who hath “said in his heart, 
There is no God.” (Ps. xiv. 1.) And Cain, 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” (Gen. iv. 9.) 
Can you now distinguish whether the words 
are those of the reckless or those of the fool? 
For recklessness going out of due bounds, 
and being a departure from reason (whence 
its name recklessness, dzévoa), maketh men 
both fools and vainglorious. For likewise, 
“the beginning of wisdom is the fear of the 
Lord” (Prov. ix. 10), so then the beginning 
of folly is surely not knowing the Lord. If 
then knowing be wisdom, and not knowing 
Him folly, and this ignorance come of haugh- 
tiness (‘mepygavia), (for the beginning of 
haughtiness is the not knowing of the Lord), 
then is haughtiness the extreme of folly. 
Such was Nabal, if not to Godward, at least 
toward man, having become senseless from 
his recklessness. But he afterwards died of 
fear. For when any falleth from the measure 
of wisdom, he becomes at once a coward and 
bold (6pacvdevaot Ar. # 7h, iii.), his soul having 
been made feeble. For as the body when it 
loseth its proper tone having become out of 
condition, is a prey to any disease, thus too 
the soul when it hath lost its greatness of 
nature and lowly-mindedness, having gotten 
any feeble habit (é€), becomes fearful, as 
well as bold and unreasonable, and loses its 
powers of self-consciousness. And he that 
has lost these, how is he to know things 
above himself? For as he that is seized with 
a frenzy, when he has so lost them, knoweth 
not even what is right before him; and the 
eye, when it is dimmed, darkeneth all the 
other members; so doth it happen with this 
recklessness. Wherefore these are more 
miserable than the mad, or than those silly by 
nature. For like them they stir laughter, and 
like them they are ill-tempered. And they 
are out of their wits as the others are, but 
they are not pitied as they are. And they 
are beside themselves, as are these, but they 
are not excused, as are these, but are hated 
only. And while they have the failings of 
either, they are bereaved of the excuse of 
either, being ridiculous not owing to their 
words only, but to their whole appearance 
also. For why, pray, dost thou stiffen up thy 








neck? or why walk on tiptoe? why knit up 
thy brows? why stick thy breast out? Thou 
canst not make one hair white or black, 
(Matt. v. 36) and thou goest with as lofty 
gait as if thou couldest command everything. 
No doubt thou wouldest like to have wings, 
and not go upon the earth at all! No doubt 
thou wouldest wish to be a prodigy! For 
hast thou not made thyself prodigious now, 
when thou art a man and triest to fly? or 
rather flying from within, and bloated in 
every limb? What shall I call thee to quit 
thee of thy recklessness? Shall I call thee 
ashes, and dust, and smoke, and pother? I 
have described thy worthlessness to be sure, 
but still I have not laid hold of the exact 
image I wanted. For I want to put their 
bloatedness before me, and all its emptiness. 
What image am I to find then which will suit 
with all this? To me it seems to be like tow 
in a blaze. For it seems to swell when 
lighted, and to lift itself up; but when it is 
submitted to a slight touch of the hand, it all 
tumbles down, and turns out to be more 
worthless than the veriest ashes. Of this sort 
are the souls of these men; that empty 
inflatedness of theirs even the commonest 
attack may humble and bring down. For he 
that behaves recklessly must of necessity_be a 
throughly feeble person, since the height he 
has is not a sound one, but even as bubbles 
are easily burst, so are these men easily 
undone. But if thou dost not believe, give 
me a bold reckless fellow, and you will find 
him more cowardly than a hare even at the 
most trivial circumstance. For as the flame 
that rises from dry sticks is no sooner lighted — 
than it becomes dust, but stiff logs do not by 
their nature easily kindle up, and then keep 
up their flame a long time burning; so souls 
that be stern and firm are not easily kindled 
or extinguished ; but these men undergo both 
of these in a single moment. Since then we 
know this, let us practise humble-mindedness. 
For there is nothing so powerful as it, since 
itis stronger even than a rock and harder 
than adamant, and places us in a safety 
greater than that of towers and cities and 
walls, being too high for any of the artillery of 
the devil. As then recklessness makes men 
an easy prey even to ordinary occurrences, 
being, as I was saying, easier broken than 
a bubble, and rent more speedily than a 
spider’s web, and more quickly dissolved than 
a smoke ; that we then may be walking upon 
the strong rock, let us leave that and take to 
this. For thus in this life present we shall 
find rest, and shall in the world to come have 


every blessing, by the grace and love toward 
man, etc. 
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ROM. XII. 4, 5. 


“For as we have many members in one body, and all 
members have not the same office; so we, being 
many, are one body in Christ, and every one mem- 
bers one of another.” 


AcaIn he uses the same ensample as he 
does to the Corinthians, and that to allay the 
same passion. For great is the power of the 
medicine, and the force of this illustration 
for the correcting of this disease of haughti- 
ness. Why (he means) dost thou think highly 
of thyself? Or why again does another 
utterly despise himself? Are we not all one 
body, both great and small? When then we 
are in the total number but one, and members 
one of another, why dost thou by thy haughti- 
ness separate thyself? Why dost thou put 
thy brother to shame? For as he is a mem- 
ber of thee, so art thou also of him. And it 
is on this score that your claims to honor are 
so equal. For he has stated two things that 
might take down their haughty spirit: one 
that we are members one of another, not the 
small of the great only, but also the great of 
the small; and another, that we are all one 
body. Or rather there are three points, since 
he shows that the gift was one of grace. 
“Therefore be not high-minded.” For it was 
given thee °of God; thou didst not take it, 
nor find it even. Hence too, when he touches 
upon the gifts, he does not say that one 
received more, and another less, but what? 
different. For his words are, “having then 
gifts,” not less and greater, but, “differing.” 
And what if thou art not appointed to the 
same Office, still the body is the same. And 
beginning with gifts, he ends with a good 
deed (4 Mss. pl.); and so after mentioning 
prophecy, and ministry, and the like, he con- 
cludes with mercy, diligence, and succor. 
Since then it was likely that some would be 
virtuous, yet not have prophecy, he shows how 
that this too is a gift, and a much greater one 
than the other (as he shows in the Epistle 
to the Corinthians), and so much the greater, 
as that one has a reward, the other is devoid 
of a recompense. For the whole is matter of 
gift and grace. Wherefore he saith, 

Ver. 6. “ Having then gifts differing ac- 
cording to the grace of God that is given 
unto us, whether prophecy, let us prophesy 
according to the proportion of faith.” 








Since then he had sufficiently comforted 
them, he wishes also to make them vie with 
each other,’ and labor more in earnest, by 
showing that it is themselves that give the 
grounds for their receiving more or less. For 
he says indeed that it is given by God (as 
when he says, “according as God hath dealt 
to every man the measure of faith;” and 
again, “according to the grace given unto 
us”) (Rom, xii. 3), that he may subdue the 
haughty. But he says also that the begin- 
nings lie with themselves, to rouse the listless. 
And this he does in the Epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans also, to produce both these emotions. For 
when he saith, “covet earnestly the gifts,” (1 
Coy. xii. 31), he shows that they were them- 
selves the cause of the differences in what was 
given. But when he says, “‘ Now all these things 
worketh one and the selfsame Spirit, dividing 
to every man severally as he will” (ib. 11), 
he is proving that those who have received it 
ought not to be elated, so using every way 
open to him to allay their disorder. And this 
he does here also. And again, to rouse those 
who have fallen drowsy, he says, ‘‘ Whether 
prophecy, let us prophesy according to the 
proportion of faith.” For though it is a 
grace, yet it is not poured forth at random, 
but framing its measure according to the re- 
cipients, it letteth as much flow as it may find 
the vessel of faith that is brought to be capa- 
ple*or.* 

Ver. 7. “Or ministry, let us wait on our 
ministering.” 

Here he names a comprehensive thing. 
For the Apostleship even is called a ministry, 
and every spiritual work is a ministry. This 
is indeed a name of a peculiar office (viz. the 








1 Or feel they need an effort évaywviovs. See on Rom. Xi. 21 
+ 340. 

Pig Prophecy 1s to be kata tHv avadoylav THs mioTews (6). In 
the view of some (as Meyer) the man’s own faith 1s meant. 
He should not exceed in his speaking the limits of his faith. 
Others (as Philippi) take ‘‘faith”’ in the objective sense as a 
body of doctrine and find the idea here which was later asso- 
ciated with the expression anzalogia fidez: the word morus 
will not bear this meaning and the individual’s own faith 
seems too narrow acriterion of prophecy. It seems better to 
understand the expression as meaning that the prophet is to 
regulate his utterance by the character and contents of the 
faith of the church; that he should in his prophetic utterances 
keep to the line of the Church’s trust and hope and not feel at 
liberty to add new or heterogeneous elements, The terms 
Svaxovia (7) and didaccwy seem to refer to the two offices 
of the church deacons and presbyters, although others hold 
the view (of Chrys.) that the words are merely general.— 
GiBus: 
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diaconate) ; however, it is used in a general 
sense. ‘‘Orhe that teacheth, on teaching.” 
See with what indifference he places them, 
the little first and the great afterwards, again 
giving us the same lesson, not to be puffed up 
or elated. 

Ver. 8. “Or he that exhorteth, on exhorta- 
tion.” 

And this is a species of teaching too. For 
“if ye have any word of exhortation,” it says, 
“speak unto the people.” (Acts xiii. 15.) 
Then to show that it is no great good to fol- 
low after virtue unless this is done with the 
proper rule, he proceeds, 

“He that giveth ” (ueradidodc, imparteth), “ let 
him do it with simplicity.” For it is not 
enough to give, but we must do it with munifi- 
cence also, for this constantly answereth to 
the name of simplicity. Since even the vir- 
gins had oil, still, since they had not enough, 
they were cast out from everything. “He 
that defendeth’” (A. V. ruleth, xpoicrduevoc,) 
“with diligence ;” for it is not enough to do 
undertake the defence.1 “He that showeth 
mercy, with cheerfulness.” For it is not 
enough to show mercy, but it behooves us to do 
it with a largeness and an ungrudging spirit, 
or rather not with an ungrudging, but even 
with a cheerful and rejoicing one, for not 
grudging does not amount to rejoicing. And 
this same point, when he is writing to the 
Corinthians also, he insisted very strongly 
upon. For to rouse them to such largeness 
he said, “ He that soweth sparingly shall reap 
also sparingly, and he which soweth bounti- 
fully shall reap also bountifully. (2 Cor. ix. 
6.) But to correct their temper he added, 
“Not grudgingly or of necessity.” (ib. 7.) 
For both the shower of mercy ought to have, 
both ungrudgingness and pleasure. And why 
dost thou bemoan thyself of giving alms? 
(Aristot. Z¢h. V. ii. 3 and iv. 1.) Why dost 
thou grieve at showing mercy, and lose the 
advantage of the good deed? For if thou 
grievest thou dost not do mercy, but art 
cruel and inhuman. For if thou grievest, 
how shalt thou be able to raise up him 
that is in sorrow? For it is much if he 
suspects no-ill, even, when thou art giving 
with joyfulness. For since nothing seems to 
men such a disgrace as to be receiving from 
others, unless by an exceedingly cheerful look 
thou removest the suspicion, and showest that 
thou art receiving rather than giving, thou 
wilt even cast down the receiver rather than 
raise him up. This is why he says, “ He that 


1 Near the end of Hom. 19, we have kav adicovpévm mepitixy 
mpooTjaetat, which proves that he takes the word in the sense 
here given. ‘‘ Unless,” added by Ben. and 2 Mss. ‘‘he do it 
with diligence and zeal.” 











showeth mercy, with cheerfulness.” For who 
that is receiving a kingdom, is of sad counte- 
nance? Who that is receiving pardon for his 
sins continueth of dejected look? Mind not 
then the expenditure of the money; but the 
increase that comes of that expenditure. For 
if he that soweth rejoiceth though sowing with 
uncertainty of return, much more should he 
do so that farms the Heaven, For in this 
way, even though thou give but little, thou 
wilt be giving much; even as how much 
soever thou givest with a sad countenance, 
thou wilt have made thy much a little. Thus 
the widow outweighed many talents by the 
two mites, for her spirit was large. And how 
is it possible,: it may be said, for one that 
dwells with poverty in the extreme, and 
empties forth his all, to do this with a ready 
mind? Ask the widow, and thou wilt hear 
the way, and wilt know that it is not poverty? 
that makes narrow circumstances, but the 
temper of a man that effects both this and its 
opposite. For it is possible even in poverty 
to be munificent (weyaadwuyov), and in riches to 
be niggardly. Hence in giving he looks for 
simplicity, and in showing mercy for cheerful- 
ness, and in patronizing for diligence. For it 
is not with money only that he wishes us to 
render every assistance to those in want, but 
both with words, and deeds, and in person, 
and in every other way. And after mention- 
ing the chief kind of aiding (pocraciav), that 
which lies in teaching, namely, and that of ex- 
horting (for this is a more necessary kind, in 
that it nurtures the soul), he proceeds to that 
by way of money, and all other means; then 
to show how these may be practised aright, 
he bringeth in the mother of them, love. 

Ver. g. For, “Let love be without dissimu- 
lation,” he says, 

If thou hast this, thou wilt not perceive the 
loss of thy money, the labor of thy person, the 
toil of thy words, thy trouble, and thy minis- 
tering, but thou wilt bear all courageously, 
whether it be with person, or money, or word, 
or any other thing whatsover, that thou art to 
assist thy neighbor. As then he doth not ask 
for giving only, but that with simplicity, nor 
aiding, but that with diligence, nor alms, but 
that with cheerfulness; so even love too he 
requires not alone, but that without dissimula- 
tion. Since this is what love is. And if a 
man have this, everything else follows. For 
he that showeth mercy does so with cheerful- 
ness (for he is giving to himself) : and he that 
aideth, aideth with diligence; for it is for him- 
self he is aiding: and he that imparteth doth 
this with largeness; for he is bestowing it on 





2 mevia here seems disti i 8 ri 
Plutus, distinguished from mrwxeia, as in the 
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himself, Then since there is a love even for 
ill things, such as is that of the intemperate, 
that of those who are of one mind for money, 
and for plunder’s sake, and for revels and 
drinking clubs, he clears it of all these, by 
saying, “Abhor (arosrvyoivrec) that which is 
evil.” And he does not speak of refraining 
from it, but of hating it, and not merely hating 
it, but hating it exceedingly. For this word 
1ldazd is often of intensive force with him, as 
where he speaks of “earnest expectation,” 
looking out for,’’3 (complete) ‘‘ redemption.” ¢ 
For since many who do not evil things still 
have a desire after them, therefore he says, 
** Abhor.” For what he wants is to purify the 
thought, and that we should have a mighty 
enmity, hatred and war against vice. For do 
not fancy, he means, because I said, ‘“ Love 
one another,” that I mean you to go so far as 
to cooperate ,even in bad actions with one 
another ; for the law that I am laying down is 
just the reverse. Since it would have you an 
alien not from the action only, but even from 
the inclination towards vice ; and not merely 
an alien from this same inclination, but to 
have an excessive aversion and hatred of it 
too. And he is not content with only this, 
but he also brings in the practice of virtue. 
**Cleave to that which is good.” 

He does not speak of doing only, but of 
being disposed too. For this the command to 
“cleave to” it indicates. So God, when He 
knit the man to the woman, said, “For he 
shall cleave to his wife.” (Gen. ii. 24.) Then 
he mentions reasons why we ought to love 
one another. 

Ver. to. ‘Be kindly affectioned one to 
another with brotherly love.” 

Ye are brethren, he means, and have come 
of the same pangs. Hence even on this head 
you ought to love one another. And this 
Moses said to those who were quarrelling in 
Egypt, “ Ye are brethren, why do ye wrong 
one to another?” (Exod. 1i. 13.) When 
then he is speaking of those without, he says, 
“Tf it be possible, as much as in you lieth, 
live peaceably with all men.” (Rom. xii. 18.) 
But when he is speaking of his own, he says, 
“Be kindly affectioned one to another with 
brotherly love.” For in the other case he 
requires abstinence from quarrelling, and 
hatred, and aversion: but here loving too, and 
not merely loving, but the loving of relatives. 
For not only must one’s “ love be without dis- 
simulation,” but intense also, and warm, and 
glowing. Because, to what purpose would 





1. Viz. in composition, 

2 groxapadoxia, Rom. viii. 19. 

3 amexdexouevor, Rom. viii. 23. ‘ 

4 dmoAvTpwots, Rom. viii. 23, see ad Joc. Hom. xiv. p. 445. 








you love without fraud, and not love with 
warmth? Whence he says, “kindly affectioned 
one towards another, that is, be friends, and 
warm ones too. Do not wait to be loved by 
another, but leap at it thyself, and be the first 
to begin it. For so wilt thou reap the wages 
of his love also. Having mentioned the 
reason then why we ought to love one another, 
he tells us also the way in which the affection 
may grow unchangeable. Whence he pro-. 
ceeds, “In honor preferring one another.” 
For this is the way that affection is produced, 
and also when produced abideth. And there 
is nothing which makes friends so much, as 
the earnest endeavor to overcome one’s neigh- 
bor in honoring him.* For what he had men: 
tioned before comes of love, and love of 
honor, as honor does too of love. Then that 
we may not honor only, he looks for something 
besides, when he says, 

Ver. 11. “Not backward in zeal.’’® 

For this also gendereth love when with 
honor we also show a readiness to protect: as 
there is nothing that makes men beloved so 
much as honor and forethought. For to love 
is not enough, but there must be this also: 
or rather this also comes of loving, as also 
loving has its warmth from this, and they are 
confirmative one of another. For there are 
many that love in mind, yet reach not forth 
the hand. And this is why he uses every 
means to build up love. And how are,.we 
to become ‘“ not backward in zeal?” 

“‘ Fervent in spirit.’ See how in every in- 
stance he aims after higher degrees; for he 
does not say “give” only, but “ with large- 
ness;” nor “rule,” but do it “with dili- 
gence ;” nor “show mercy,” but do it “ with 
cheerfulness;” nor “honor,” but ‘ prefer one 
another;” nor “love,” but do it ‘ without 
dissimulation;” nor refrain from ‘ evil” 
things, but “ hate” them; nor hold to “ what 
isigood,” bat ‘cleaye?-to rit; morhlove? 
but to do it “with brotherly affection ;” nor 
be zealous, but be so without backwardness ; 
nor have the “ Spirit,” but have it ‘ fervent,” 
that is, that ye may be warm and awakened. 
For if thou hast those things aforesaid, thou 
wilt draw the Spirit to thee. And if This abide 
with thee, It will likewise make thee good for 
those purposes, and all things will be easy 
from the Spirit and the love, while thou art 
made to glow from both sides. Dost thou not 
see the bulls (Hannibal. ap. Liv. xxii. 16) 


* Chrys. evidently takes mponyovjevoe (ro) in the sense of 
excelling; others understand the word temporally and render 
anticipating. The word (Aafaxi.) is better taken as in our 
vss. preferring, 1. e. ‘going before, as guides, namely, with 
Dennen which incites others to follow,’’ (Meyer). — 

S 


5 A.V. not slothful in business; R. V. In diligence not 
slothful. 
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that carry a flame upon their back, how no- 
body is able to withstand them? So thou 
also wilt be more than the devil can sustain, 
if thou takest both these flames. “ Serving 
the Lord.”* For it is possible to serve God 
in all these ways ; in that whatever thou doest 
to thy brother passes on to thy Master, and 
as having been Himself benefited, He will 
reckon thy reward accordingly. See to what 
height he has raised the spirit of the man 
‘that worketh these things! Then to show 
how the flame of the Spirit might be kindled, 
he says, 

Ver. 12. “Rejoicing in hope, patient in 
tribulation, continuing instant in prayer.” 
_ For all these things are fuel for that fire. 
For when he had required the expenditure of 
money and the labor of the person, and ruling, 
and zeal, and teaching, and other laborious 
occupations, he again supplies the wrestler with 
love, with the Spirit, through hope. For 
there is nothing which makes the soul so 
courageous and venturesome for anything as 
a good hope. Then even before the good 
things hoped for, he gives another reward 
again. Forsince hope is of things to come, 
he says, “patient in tribulation.” And before 
the things to come, in this life present thou 
wilt gain a great good (see on Rom. v. 4, p. 
397) from tribulation, that of becoming hardy 
and tried. And after this he affords them 
another help, when he says, ‘“continu- 
ing instant in prayer.” When therefore love 
maketh things easy, and the Spirit assisteth, 
and hope lighteneth, and tribulation maketh 
thee tried and apt for bearing everything 
nobly, and thou hast along with these another 
very great weapon, to wit, “ prayer” and the 
aidances that come of prayer, what further 
grievousness can there be in what he is enjoin- 
ing? Surely none. You see how in every 
way he gives the wrestler firm footing and 
shows that the injunctions are perfectly easy. 
Consider again how he vindicates almsgiving, 
or rather, not almsgiving absolutely, but that 
to the saints. For above when he says, “he 
that showeth mercy with cheerfulness,” he 
makes us open-handed to everybody. Here, 
however, it is in behalf of the faithful that he 
is speaking. And so he proceeds to say,” 

Ver. 13. “Sharing with the necessity 
(ypetacc, al. pveiac, Memories) of the saints.” 

He does not say, Bestow upon, but “ share 





* Here the Mss. and vss. vary between 7@ xvpiw and ro 
katp@ (v.11). The latter text gives the idea of serving the 
time or adapting one’s self to the opportunity and is adopted 
by many (as Meyer, Godet) on the ground that the precept: 
serving the Lord is too general to be in point here among 
these specific exhortations, The Mss. evidence for ré xupiw, 
however, is too strong to be overthrown by a consideration 
ES subjective (x, B, A, E, L, P, It. Syr. vs. D. F. G.).—G. B. 











with the necessity! of the saints,” to show 
that they receive more than they give, that it 
is a matter of merchandise, because it is a 
community. Do you bringin money? They 
bring you in boldness toward God. “Given 
to (Gr. pursuing) hospitality.” He does not 
say doing it, but “given” to it, so to instruct 
us not to wait for those that shall ask it, and 
see when they will come to us, but to run to 
them, and be given to finding * them. 

Thus did Lot, thus Abraham. For he 
spent the whole day upon it, waiting for this 
goodly prey, and when he saw it, leaped upon 
it, and ran to meet them, and worshipped upon 
the ground, and said, “ My Lord, if now I 
have found favor in Thy sight, pass not away 
from Thy servant.” (Gen. xviii. 3.) Not 
as we do, if we happen to see a stranger or a 
poor man, knitting our brows, and not deign- 
ing even to speak to them. And if after 
thousands of entreaties we are softened, and 
bid the servant give them a trifle, we think we 
have quite done our duty. But he did not so, 
but assumed the fashion of a suppliant and a 
servant, though he'did not know who he was 
going to take under his roof. But we, who 
have clear information that it is Christ Whom 
we take in, do not grow gentle even for this. 
But he both beseeches, and entreats, and falls 
on his knees to them, yet we insult those that 
come to us. \And he indeed did all by him- 
self and his wife, whereas we do it not even 
by our attendants. But if you have a mind to 
see the table that he set before them, there 
too you will see great bounteousness, but the 
bounteousness came not from excess of 
wealth, but of the riches of a ready will. Yet 
how many rich persons were there not then? 
Still none did anything of the kind. How 
many widows were there in Israel? Vet none 
showed hospitality to Elijah. How many 
wealthy persons again were there not in 
Elisha’s day? But the Shunamite alone gath- 
ered in the fruits of hospitality ; as did Abraham 
also,’ whom beside his largeness and ready 
mind it is just especially to admire, on this 
ground, that when he had no knowledge who 
they were that had come, yet he so acted. 
Do not thou then be curious either: since for 
Christ thou dost receive him. And if thou art 
always so scrupulous, many a time wilt thou 
pass by a man of esteem, and lose thy reward 
from him. And yet he that receiveth one that 
Is not of esteem, hath no fault found with him, 


1 St. Chrysostom (on 2 Tim. i, 16, p. 189 O, T.) adopts and 


argues on the reading, uredats, for which th i 
ity. See Brit. Crit. sie Ek pp. 80, 81, Biter 


; Sore eatety, Mit hunt them down. 
., 00 Mieid: the passage is corrupt in the MSS. lee : 
did Abraham also then with ieteenecs and ready ee And 


gp ground he deserves one’s admiration most, that when,” 


him! 
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but is even rewarded. For “he that receiveth 
a prophet in the name of a prophet, shall 
receive a prophet’s reward,” (Matt. x. 41.) 
But he who out of this ill-timed scrupulousness 
passeth one that should be admired, shall even 
suffer punishment. Do not then busy thyself 
with men’s lives and doings. For this is the 
very extreme of niggardliness, for one loaf to 
be exact about a man’s entire life. For if this 
person be a murderer, if a robber, or what 
not, does he therefore seem to thee not to 
deserve a loaf and a few pence? And yet 
thy Master causeth even the sun to rise upon 
And dost thou judge him unworthy of 
food even for a day? I will put another case 
to you besides. Now even if you were pos- 
itively certain that he were laden with count- 
less iniquities, not even then wouldest thou 
have an excuse for depriving him of this day’s 
sustenance. For thou art the servant of Him 
Who said, “Ye know not what spirit ye are 
of.” (Luke ix. 55.) Thou art servant to Him 
Who healed those that stoned Him, or rather 
Who was crucified for them. And do not tell 
me that he killed another, for even if he were 
going to kill thee thyself, even then thou 
shouldest not neglect him when starving. 
For thou art a disciple of Him Who desired 
the salvation even of them that crucified Him, 
Who said upon the Cross itself, “ Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do.” 
(Luke xxiii. 34.) Thou art the servant of Him 
Who healed him that smote Him, Who. upon 
the Cross itself crowned the man who had 
scorned Him. And what can equal this? 
For both the robbers at first scorned Him, 
Still to one of these He opened Paradise.! 
And He bewails those who were upon the 
point of killing Him, and is troubled and con- 
founded at seeing the traitor, not because He 
was going to be crucified, but because he was 
lost. He was troubled then as having fore- 
knowledge of the hanging, and the punishment 
after the hanging. And though He knew his 
wickedness, He bore with him? to the last 
hour, and thrust not away the traitor, but even 
kissed him. Thy Master kisseth, and with 
His lips receiveth him who was on the very 
point of shedding His precious Blood. And 
dost thou count the poor not worthy even of 
a loaf, and reverencest not the Law which 
Christ laid down? Now by this He shows 
that we ought not to turn aside, not only from 
the poor, but not even from those that would 
lead us away to death. Do not tell me then, 
that so and so hath done me grievous mis- 
chief, but just consider what Christ did near 
the Cross itself, wishing to amend by His 


1 Some MSS. add, “‘ first of all men.”’ 
2 Or ‘‘ dealt kindly with him.”’ 


kiss the traitor by whom He was on the point 
of being betrayed. And see with how much 
power to shame him. For He says, “ Judas, 
betrayest thou the Son of Man with a kiss?” 
(ib. xxii. 48.) Who is there He would not 
have softened ? who is there that this address 
would not have made yielding? What beast ? 
what adamant? yet not that wretched man. 
Do not then say, that such an one murdered 
such an one, and that is why I turn aside 
from him. For even if he were upon the point 
of thrusting a sword down into thee, and to 
plunge his hand into thy neck itself, kiss this 
very right hand! since even Christ kissed that 
mouth which wrought His death! And there- 
fore do not thou either hate, but bewail and 
pity him that plotteth against thee. For such 
an one deserveth pity at our hands, and tears. 
For we are the servants of Him Who kissed 
even the traitor (I will not leave off dwelling 
over that continually), and spoke words unto 
him more gentle than the kiss. For He did 
not even say, O thou foul and villanous 
traitor, is this the sort of recompense thou 
returnest us for so great a benefit? But in 
what words? “Judas;” using his own name, 
which is more like a person bemoaning, and re- 
calling him, than one wroth at him. And he 
does not say, thy Teacher, thy Master, and 
Benefactor, but, “‘the Son of Man.” For 
though He were neither Teacher nor Master, 
yet is it with One Who is so gently, so un- 
feignedly affected towards thee, as even to 
kiss thee at the time of betrayal, and that 
when a kiss too was the signal for the be- 
trayal; is it with Him that thou playest the 
traitor’s part? Blessed art Thou, O Lord! 
What lowliness of mind, what forbearance 
hast Thou given us ensamples of! And to 
him He so behaved. But to those who came 
with staves and swords to Him, was it not so 





too? Whatcan be more gentle than the words 
spoken to them? For when He had power to 
demolish them all in an instant, He did noth- 
ing of the kind, but as expostulating (évzper- 
rixac), addressed them in the words, “‘ Why are 
ye come out as against a thief with swords. 
and staves?” (Matt. xxvi. 55.) And having 
cast them down backwards (John xviii. 6), 
as they continued insensible, He of His own 





accord gave Himself up next, and forbore 
while He saw them putting manacles upon 
His holy hands, while He had the power at 
once to confound all things, and overthrow 
them. But dost thou even after this deal 
fiercely with the poor? And even were he 
guilty of ten thousand sins, want and famine 
were enough to soften down a soul ever so 
blunted. But thou standest brutalized, and 
limitating the rage of lions, Yet they never 
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taste of dead bodies. But thou, while thou 
seest him a very corpse (rerapeyevuévov lit. salter, 
or, a mummy) for distresses, yet leapest 
upon him now that he is down, and tearest 
his body by thine insults, and gatherest storm 
after storm, and makest him as he is fleeing 
to the haven for refuge to split upon a rock, 
and bringest a shipwreck about more distress- 
ing than those in the sea. And how wilt thou 
say to God, Have mercy upon me, and ask of 
Him remission of sins, when thou art insolent 
to one who hath done no sin, and callest him 
to account for this hunger and great necessity, 
and throwest all the brute beasts into the 
shade by thy cruelty. For they indeed by 
the compulsion of their belly lay hold of the 
food needful for them. But thou, when noth- 
ing either thrusts thee on or compels thee, 
devourest thy brother, bitest, and tearest him, 
if not with thy teeth, yet with words that bite 
more cuttingly. How then wilt thou receive 
the sacred Host (apocdopav), when thou hast 
empurpled thy tongue in human gore? how 
. give the kiss of peace, with mouth gorged with 
war? Nay, how enjoy every common nourish- 
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ment, when thou art. gathering so much 
venom? Thou dost not relieve the poverty, 
why make it even more grinding? thou dost 
not lift up him that is fallen, why throw him 
down also? thou dost not remove despond- 
ency, why even increase it? thou givest no 
money, why use insulting words besides? 
Hast thou not heard what punishment they 
suffer that feed not the poor? to what ven- 
geance they are condemned? For He says, 
‘Depart to the fire prepared for the devil and 
his angels.” (Matt. xxv. 41.) If then they 
that feed not are so condemned, what punish- 
ment are they to suffer, who besides not feed- 
ing, even insult? What punishment shall 
they undergo? what hell? ‘That we kindle 
not so great evils against ourselves, whiles we 
have it in our power, let us correct this evil 
complaint also, and puta bridle on the tongue. 
And let us be so far from insulting, as 
even to invite them, both by words and actions, 
that by laying up much mercy for ourselves, 
we may obtain the blessings promised us. 
Which God grant that we may all attain unto 
by the grace and love towards man, etc. 


LOUNGE Se O.G0e 


ROM. XIL. 14, 


“Bless them which persecute you ; bless, and curse not.” 


AFTER teaching them how they ought to be 
minded towards one another, and after joining 
the members closely into one, he next pro- 
ceeds to lead them forth to the battle without, 
which he makes easier as from this point. 
For as he who hath not managed things well 
with those of his own side, will find more 
difficulty in arranging affairs with strangers, 
so he, that has practised himself duly among 
these, will with the more ease have the advan- 
tage of those without also. Hence then Paul 
also as he goes on in his journey, after the one 
places the other, and says, “ Bless them that 
persecute you.” He did not say, be not spite- 
ful or revengeful, but required something far 
better. For that a man that was wise might 
do, but this is quite an angel’s part. And 
after saying “bless,” he proceeds, “‘and curse 
not,” lest we should do both the one and the 
other, and not the former only. For they that 
persecute us are purveyors of a reward to us. 
But if thou art sober-minded, there will be 
another reward after that one, which thou 
wilt gain thyself. For he will yield thee that 





for persecution, but thou wilt yield thyself the 
one from the blessing of another, in that thou 
bringest forth a very great sign of love to 
Christ. For as he that curseth his persecutor, 
showeth that he is not much pleased at suffer- 
ing this for Christ, thus he that blesseth 
showeth the greatness of his love. Do not 
then abuse him, that thou thyself mayest gain 
the greater reward, and mayest teach him that 
the thing is matter of inclination, not of . 
necessity, of holiday and feast, not of calamity 
or dejection. For this cause Christ Himself 
said, “‘ Rejoice when men speak all manner of 
evil against you falsely,” (Matt. v. 11.) 
Hence too it was that the Apostles returned 
with joy not from having been evil spoken of 
only, but also at having been scourged., (Acts 
v. 40, 41.) For besides what I have men- 
tioned, there will be another gain, and that no 
small one, that you will make, both the abash- 
ing of your adversaries hereby, and instructing 
of them by your actions that you are travelling 
to another life; for if he see thee joyous, and 
elevated, (wrepotjuevov) from suffering ill, he will 
see clearly from the actions that thou hast 
other hopes greater than those of this life. So 
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that if thou dost not so, but weepest and 
lamentest, how is he to be able to learn from 
that that thou art tarrying for any other life? 
And besides this, thou wilt compass yet another 
thing. For provided he see thee not vexed at 
the affronts done thee, but even blessing him, 
he will leave harassing thee. See then how 
much that is good comes from this, both a 
greater reward for thyself and a less tempta- 
tion, and he will forbear persecutirfg thee, and 
God too will be glorified: and to him that is 
in error thy endurance will be instruction in 
godliness. For this reason it was not those 
that insult us only, but even those that perse- 
~ cute us and deal despitefully with us, that he 
bade us requite with the contrary. And now 
he orders them to bless, but as he goes on, he 
exhorts them to do them good in deeds also. 

Ver. 15. “ Rejoice with them that do rejoice, 
and weep with them that weep.” 

Since it is possible to bless and not to 
curse, and yet not to do this out of love, he 
wishes us to be penetrated with the warmth of 
friendship throughout. And this is why he 
goes on in these words, that we are not only 
to bless, but even feel compassion for their 
pains and sufferings, whenever we happen to 
see them fallen into trouble. Yes, it will be 
said, but to join in the sorrows of mourners 
one can see why he ordered them, but why 
ever did he command them the other thing, 

when it is no such great matter? Aye, but 
that requires more of a high Christian temper, 
to rejoice with them that do rejoice, than to 
weep with them that weep. For this nature 
itself fulfils perfectly: and there is none so 
hard-hearted as not to weep over him that is 
in calamity: but the other requires a very 
noble soul, so as not only to keep from envy- 
ing, but even to feel pleasure with the person 
who is in esteem. And this is why he placed 
it first. For there is nothing that ties love so 
firmly as sharing both joy and pain one with 
another. Do not then, because thou art far 
from difficulties thyself, remain aloof from 
sympathizing too. For when thy neighbor is 
ill-treated, thou oughtest to make the calam- 
ity thine own. ‘Take share then in his tears, 
that thou mayest lighten his low spirits. Take 
share in his joy, that thou mayest make the 
joy strike deep root, and fix the love firmly, 
and be of service to thyself rather than to 
him in so doing, by thy weeping rendering 
thyself merciful, and by thy feeling his pleas- 
ure, purging thyself of envy and grudging. 
And let me draw your attention to Paul’s 
considerateness. For he does not say, Put 
an end to the calamity, lest thou shouldest 
say in many cases (or perchance roAAdxuc) that 





it is impossible: but he has enjoined the 
easier task, and that which thou hast in thy 
power. For even if thou art not able to 
remove the evil, yet contribute tears, and thou 
wilt take the worst half away. And if thou be 
not able to increase a man’s prosperity, con- 
tribute joy, and thou wilt have made a great 
addition to it. Therefore it is not abstaining 
from envy only, but what is a much greater 
thing that he exhorts us to, namely, joining in 
the pleasure. For this is a much greater 
thing than not envying. 

Ver. 16. “Be of the same mind one 
towards another. Mind not high things, but 
condescend to men of low estate.” 

Here again he insists much upon lowliness 
of mind, the subject he had started this ex- 
hortation with, For there was a probability 
of their being full of high-mindedness, both 
on account of their city (see p. 343), and from 
sundry other causes; he therefore keeps draw- 
ing off (imoctpe, 2 Mss. imopotre:) the morbid 
matter, and lowers the inflammation. For 
there is nothing that makes such schisms in 
the Churches as vanity does. And what does 
he mean by, “Be of the same mind one 
towards another?” Has a poor man come 
into thy house? Be like him in thy bearing, 
do not put on any unusual pompous air on 
account of thy riches. There is no rich and 
poor in Christ. Be not then ashamed of him 
because of his external dress, but receive him 
because of his inward faith. And if thou 
seest him in sorrow, do not disdain to comfort 
him, nor if thou see him in prosperity, feel 
abashed at sharing his pleasure, and being 
gladdened with him, but be of the same mind 
in his case, that thou wouldest be of in thine 
own. For it says, “ Be of the same mind one 
towards another.” For instance, if thou 
thinkest thyself a great man, therefore think 
him so likewise. Dost thou suspect that he is 
mean and little? Well then, pass this same 
sentence upon thyself, and cast aside all 


unevenness. And how is this to be? By thy 
casting aside that reckless temper. Where- 
fore he proceeds: ‘“ Mind not high things, 


but condescend to men of low estate.” That 
is, bring thyself down to their humble condi- 
tion, associate with them, walk with them, do 
not be humbled in mind only, but help them 
also, and reach forth thy hand to them, not 
by means of others, but in thine own person, 
as a father taking care of a child, as the head 
taking care of the body. As he says in 
another place, ‘‘being bound with them that 
areca bonds. (Heb, xiii. .3. 4).Buighere 
he means by those of low estate not 
mefely the lowly-minded, but those of a low 
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rank, and which one is apt to think scorn 
of 

“Be not wise in your own conceits.” This 
is, do not think that you can do for your- 
selves. Because the Scripture saith in 
another place besides, ‘Woe to them that are 
wise in their own eyes, and prudent in their own 
sight.”” (Is. v.22.) And by this again, he 
secretly draws off recklessness, and reduces 
conceit and turgidity. For there is nothing 
that so elates men and makes them feel differ- 
ent from other people, as the notion that they 
can do by themselves. Whence also God 
hath placed us in need one of another, and 
though thou be wise thou wilt be in need of 
another: but if thou think that thou art not in 
need of him, thou wilt be the most foolish and 
feeble of men. For aman of this sort bares 
himself of all succor, and in whatever error he 
may run into, will not have the advantage 
either of correction or of pardon, and will 


provoke God by his recklessness, and will run | 


into many errors. For it is the case, aye, and 
often too, that a wise man does not perceive 
what is needful, and a man of less shrewdness 
hits upon somewhat that is applicable. And 
this happened with Moses and his father-in- 
law, and with Saul and his servant, and with 
Isaac and Rebecca. Do not then suppose 
that you are lowered by needing another man. 
For this exalts you the more, this makes you 
the stronger, and the brighter too, and the 
more secure. 

Ver. 17. “ Recompense to no man evil for 
evil.” 

For if thou findest fault with another who 
plots against thee, why dost thou make thyself 
liable to this accusation? If he did amiss, 
how comest thou not to shun imitating him? 
And observe how he puts no difference here, 
but lays down one law for all. For he does 
not say, “recompense not evil” to the 
believer, but to “‘no man,” be he heathen, be 
he contaminated, or what not. “ Provide 
things honest in the sight of all men.” 

Ver. 18. “If it be possible, as much as 
lieth in you, live peaceably with all men.” 

This is that: “let your light shine before 
men” (Matt. v. 16), not that we are to live 
for vanity, but that we are not to give those 





* rois rametvois is best taken here as xeuter (Meyer, 
De Wette, R. V.) corresponding in this respect to ra bynra., 
Meyer renders and interprets thus: “ dezxe drawn onward by 
the lowly; i. e. instead of following the impulse to high 
things, rather yielding to that which is humble, to the claims 
and tasks which are presented to you by the humbler rela- 
tions of life, entering into this impulse towards the lower 
strata and spheres of life which lays claim to you, and follow- 
ing it. The tamewa ought to have for the Christian a force 
of attraction in virtue of which he yields himself to 
fellowship with them and allows himself to be guided by 
them in the determination of his conduct.’? Those who 
understand ramevvots as masculine are divided between the 
meanings: of low rank and of humble disposition, Chrys,’ 
interpretation combines both ideas.—G. B.S. 








who have a mind for it a handle against us. 
Whence he says also in another place, ‘“ Give 
none offence, neither to the Jews, nor to the 
Gentiles, nor to the Church of God.” (a Cor. 
x. 32.) And in what follows he limits his 
meaning well, by saying, “If it be possible.” — 
For there are cases in which it is not possible, 
as, for instance, when we have to argue about 
religion, or to contend for those who are 
wronged. And why be surprised if this be 
not universally possible in the case of other 
persons, when even in the case of man and 
wife he broke through the rule? “ But if the 

unbelieving ‘depart, let him depart.” (1 Cor. © 
vil. 15.) And his meaning is nearly as 
follows: Do thine own part, and to none give 

occasion of war or fighting, neither to Jew nor 
Gentile. But if you see the cause of religion 

suffering anywhere, do not prize concord 

above truth, but make a noble stand even to 
death. And even then be not at war in soul, 

be not averse in temper, but fight with the 

things only. For this is the import of “as 
much as in you lieth, be at peace with all 

men.” But if the other will not be at peace, 

do not thou fill thy soul with tempest, but in 

mind be friendly (gidoc, several Mss. @Adcodoc) 
as I said before, without giving up the truth 

on any occasion. 

Ver. 19. ‘‘ Dearly beloved, avenge not your- 
selves, but rather give place unto wrath. For 
it is written, Vengeance is mine ; I will repay, 
saith the Lord.” 

Unto what wrath? To the wrath of God. 
Now since what the injured man desires most 
to see is, himself having the pleasure of 
revenge, this very thing he gives him in full 
measure, that if thou dost not avenge thyself, 
he means, God will be thy avenger. Leave it 
then to Him to follow up thy wrongs. For 
this is the force of “give place unto wrath.” 
Then to give further comfort, he brings the 
quotation forward also, and after winning him 
more throughly to himself in this way, he 
demands more Christian heroism (geroadgudv) 
of him, and says: 

_ Ver. 20, 21. “If thine enemy hunger, feed 
him ; if he thirst, give him to drink; for in so 
doing thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his 
head. _ Be not overcome of evil, but overcome 
evil with good.” ) 

Why, he means, am I telling you that you 
must keep peace? for I even insist upon your 
doing kindness. For he says, “give him to 
eat, and give him to drink.” Then as the 
command he gave was a very difficult and a 
great one, he proceeds: “for in so doing thou 
shalt heap coals of fire upon his head.” And 
a 9 gehts to humble the one by fear, 

e the other more ready-minded 
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through hope of a recompense.! For he that 
is wronged, when he is feeble, is not so much 
taken with any goods of his own as with the 
vengeance upon the person who has pained 
him. For there nothing so sweet as to see an 
enemy chastised. . What he is longing for, 
then, that he gives him first, and when he has 
let the venom go, then he again gives advice 
of a higher tone, saying, “ Be not overcome of 
evil.” For he knew that if the enémy were a 
very brute, he would not continue an enemy 
when he had been fed? And if the man 
injured be of ever so little® a soul, still when 
feeding him and giving him to drink, he will 
“not himself even have any farther craving for 
his punishment. Hence, out of confidence in 
the result of the action, he does not simply 
threaten, but even dwells largely upon the 
vengeance. For he did not say, “thou shalt 
take vengeance,” but, “thou shalt heap coals 
of fire upon his head.”* Then he further 
declares him victor, by saying, ‘‘ be not over- 
come of evil, but overcome evil with good.” 
And he gives a kind of gentle hint, that one 
is not to do it with that intention, since cher- 
ishing a grudge still would be “being over- 
come of evil.” But he did not say it at once, 
as he did not find it advisable yet. But 
when he had disburdened the man of his 
anger, then he proceeded to say, “ overcome 
evil with good.” Since this would be a 
victory. For the combatant is rather then 
the conqueror, not when he brings himself 
under to take the blows, but when he with- 
draws himself, and makes his antagonist 
waste his strength upon the air. And in this 
way he will not be struck himself, and will 
also exhaust the whole of the other’s strength. 
And this takes place in regard to affronts 
also. For when you do affronts in return, 


sometimes means “‘ niggardly,”’ both being characteristics of a 
little mind. v. p. 106 and 373. 

* The meaning which is here attached to the expression: 
thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head, viz.: thou shalt 
bring: the divine vengeance upon him, is very improbable. 
Such a consideration could not be urged as a motive of Chris- 
tian love. Augustin well says: ‘‘How does any one love 
the man to whom he gives food and drink for the very pur- 

ose of heaping coals of fire upon his head, if ‘coals of fire’ 
in this place signify some heavy punishment?’’ The mean- 
ing is: thou shalt by returning good. for evil, bring the evil- 
doer to shame and remorse. This course will be the dictate 
of Christian love because it will tend to reveal the man’s 
wrong-doing to himself, induce repentance for it and lead 
him to forsake it. The repentance of Saul is an example 
(x Sam. xxiv. 17), ‘‘ And Saul lifted up his voice and wept. 
And he said: thou art more righteous than I: for thou hast 
rendered unto me good, whereas I have rendered unto thee 
evil.””—G. B. S. é 

4 It may be objected that St, Paul was not speaking toa 
person in a rage, but generally to all. However, it is plain 
that the admonition is meant for those who want it. And 
there are many people who justify themselves in bearing mal- 
ice, so as to require such management even in a general admo- 


nition. 


you have the worse, not as overcome (so 1 
Ms. vixnbeic, Sav. xuvnbedc) by a man, but what 
is far more disgraceful, by the slavish passion 
of anger. ‘But if you are silent, then you will 
conquer, and erect a trophy without a fight, 
and will have thousands to crown you, and to 
condemn the slander of falsehood. For he 
that replies, seems to be speaking in return as 
if stung. And he that is stung, gives reason 
to suspect that he is conscious of being guilty 
of what is said of him. But if you laugh at it, 
by your laughing you do away with the sen- 
tence against you. And if you would have a 
clear proof of what has been said, ask the 
enemy himself, when he is most vexed ? when 
you are heated, and insult him in return? or 
when you laugh at him as he insults you? 
and you will be told the last rather. For he 
too is not so much pleased with not being 
insulted in return, as he is vexed because his 
abuse was not able to gain any hold upon you. 
Did you never see men in a passion, how they 
make no great account of their own wounds, 
but rush on with much violence, and are 
worse than very wild boars for seeking the 
hurt of their neighbor, and look to this alone, 
and are more given to this than to being on 
their guard against getting harmed? When 
therefore thou deprivest him of that he 
desires most, thou bereavest him of every- 
thing, by holding him thus cheap, and show- 
ing him to be easy to be despised, and a child 
rather than a man; and thou indeed hast 
gained the reputation of a wise man, and him 
dost thou invest with the character of a 
noisome beast. This too let us do when we 
are struck, and when we wish to strike, let us 
abstain from striking again. But, would you 
give a mortal blow? “Turn to him the other 
cheek also” (Matt. v. 39), and thou wilt 
smite him with countless wounds. For they 
that applaud, and wonder at thee, are more 
annoying to him than men to stone him would 
be; and before them, his conscience will 
condemn him, and will exact the greatest 
punishment of him, and so he will go off with 
a confused look as if he had been treated with 
the utmost rigor. And if it is the estimation 
of the multitude that you look for, this too 
you will have in larger share. And in a 
general way we have a kind of sympathy with 
those who are the sufferers; but when we 
also see that they do not strike (several Mss. 
resist, dvrurixrovrac) in return, but even give 
themselves up to it, we not only pity them, 
but even feel admiration for them. 

Here then I find reason to lament, that we 
who might have things present, if we listened 
to Christ’s Law as we should, and also attain 
| to things to come, are cast out of both by not 
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paying attention to what has been told us, but 
giving ourselves to unwarranted philosophi- 
sing about them. For He has given us laws 
upon all these points for our good, and has 
shown us what makes us have a good name, 
what brings us to disgrace. And if it was 
likely to have proved His disciples ridiculous, 
He would not have enjoined this. But since 
this makes them the most notable of men, 
namely, the not speaking ill, when we have ill 
spoken of us; the not doing ill when we have 
ill done us; this was His reason for enjoining 
it. But if this be so, much more the speaking 
of good when we have ill spoken of us, and 
the praising of those that insult us, and the 
doing good to those that plot against us, will 
make us so, This then was why He gave 
these laws. For He is careful for His own 
disciples, and knowing well what it is that 
maketh little or great. If then He both 
careth and knoweth, why dost thou quarrel 
with Him, and wish to go another road? For 
conquering by doing ill is one of the devil’s 
laws. Hence in the Olympic games which 
were celebrated to him? it is so that all the 
competitors conquer. But in Christ’s race 
this is not the rule about the prize, for, on the 
contrary, the law is for the person smitten, 
and not for the person smiting, to be crowned. 
For such is the character of His race, it has 
all its regulations the other way; so that it is 
not in the victory only, but also in the way of 
the victory, that the marvel is the greater. 
Now when things which on the other side are 
signs of a victory, on this side he showeth to 
be productive of defeat, this is the power of 
_ God, this the race of Heaven, this the theatre 
of Angels. I know that ye are warmed thor- 
oughly now, and are become as soft as any 
wax, but when ye have gone hence ye will 
spew it all out. This is why I sorrow, that 
what we are speaking of, we do not show in 
our actions, and this too though we should be 
greatest gainers thereby. For if we let our 
moderation be seen, we shall be invincible to 
any man; and there is nobody either great or 
small, who will have the power of doing us 





1 The Fathers generally believed the devils were connected 
with idol-worship. See Tertullian de Sfectac. p. 202 O. T. St. 
Augustin de Czv. Dez, i. 32, etc. Clem. Ad, Protr.c. 3. 
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any hurt. For if any one abuseth thee, he has 
not hurt thee at all, but himself severely. 
And if again he wrong thee, the ‘harm will be 
with the person who does the wrong. Did 
you never notice that even in the courts of 
law those who have had wrong done them are © 
honored, and stand and speak out with entire 
freedom, but those who have done the wrong, 
are bowed down with shame and fear? And 
why do I talk of evil-speaking (Sav. conj. and 
s Mss. xaxyyopiav) and of wrong? For were he 
even to whet his sword against thee, and to 
stain his right hand in thy life-blood (cic rév 
Zayov, AS Pp. 505), it is not thee that he hath 
done any harm to, but himself that he hath 
butchered.. And he will witness what I say 
who was first taken off thus by a brother’s 
hand. For he went away to the haven with- 
out a billow, having gained a glory that dieth 
not away; but the other lived a life worse 
than any death, groaning, and trembling, and 
in his body bearing about the accusation of 
what he had done. Let us not follow after 
this then, but that. For he that hath ill done 
him, has not an evil that taketh up its con- 
stant abode with him, since he is not the 
parent of it; but as he received it from 
others, he makes it good by his patient endur- 
ance. But he that doeth ill, hath the well of 
the mischief in himself. Was not Joseph in 
prison, but the harlot that plotted against him 
in a fine and splendid house? Which then 
wouldest thou wish to have been? And let: 
me not hear yet of the requital, but examine. 
the things that had taken place by themselves.. 
For in this way thou wilt rate Joseph’s prison 
infinitely above the house with the harlot in 
it. For if you were to see the souls of them 
both, you would find the one full of enlarge-. 
ment and boldness, but that of the Egyptian. 
woman. in straitness, shame, dejection, confu- 
sion, and great despondency. And yet she 
seemed to conquer; but this was no real vic- 
tory. Knowing all this then, let us fit our-. 
selves for bearing ills, even that we may be 
freed from bearing ills, and may attain to the: 
blessings to come. Which that we may all. 


attain to, God grant, by the grace and love: 
toward man, etc. 
s 
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“Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers.” 


OF this subject he makes much account in 
other epistles also, setting subjects under 


~ their rulers as household servants are under 


their masters. And this he does to show that 
it was not for the subversion of the common- 
wealth that Christ introduced His laws, but 
for the better ordering of it, and to teach men 
not to be taking up unnecessary and unprofit- 
able wars. For the plots that are formed 
against us for the truth’s sake are sufficient, 
and we have no need to be adding tempta- 
tions superfluous and unprofitable. And ob- 
serve too how well-timed his entering upon 
this subject is. For when he had demanded 
that great spirit of heroism, and made men fit 
to deal either with friends or foes, and ren- 
dered them serviceable alike to the prosper- 
ous and those in adversity and need, and in 
fact to all, and had planted a conversation 
worthy of angels, and had discharged anger, 
and taken down recklessness, and had in 
every way made their mind even, he then 
introduces his exhortation upon these matters 
also. For if it be right to requite those that 
injure us with the opposite, much more is it 
our duty to obey those that are benefactors to 
us, But this he states toward the end of his 
exhortation, and hitherto does not enter on 
these reasonings which I mention, but those 
only that enjoin one to do this as a matter of 
debt. And to show that these regulations are 
for all, even for priests, and monks, and not 
for men of secular occupations only, he hath 
made this plan at the outset, by saying as 
follows: “let every soul be subject unto the 
higher powers,” if thou be an Apostle even, 
or an Evangelist, or a Prophet, or anything 
whatsoever, inasmuch as this subjection is 
not subversive of religion. And he does not 
say merely “obey,” but ‘be subject.” And 
the first claim such an enactment has upon us, 
and the reasoning that suiteth the faithful, is, 
that all this is of God’s appointment. 

“For there is no power,” he says, “ but of 
God.” : 

What say you? it may be said; is every 
ruler then elected by God? This I do not 
say, he answers. Nor am I now speaking 


that be, are ordained of God.” 








about individual rulers, but about the thing in 
itself. For that there should be rulers, and 
some rule and others be ruled, and that all 
things should not just be carried on in one 
confusion, the people swaying like waves in 
this direction and that; this, I say, is the 
work of God’s wisdom. Hence he does not 
say, “for there is no ruler but of God;” but 
it is the thing he speaks of, and says, “there 
is no power but of God.* And the powers 
Thus when a 
certain wise man saith, “It is by the Lord 
that aman is matched with a woman” (Prov. 
xix. 14, LXX.), he means this, God made mar- 
riage, and not that it is He that joineth 
together every man that cometh to be witha 
woman. For we see many that come to be 
with one another for evil, even by the law of 
marriage, and this we should not ascribe to 


God. But as He said Himself, ‘He which 


made them at the beginning, made them male 
and female, and said, For this cause shall a 
man leave father and mother, and shall cleave 
to his wife, and they twain shall be one flesh.” 
(Matt. xix. 4, 5; Gen. ii. 24.) And this is 
what that wise man meant to explain. For 
since equality of honor does many times lead 
to fightings, He hath made many governments 
and forms of subjection ; as that, for instance, 
of man and wife, that of son and father, that 
of old men and young, that of bond and free, 
that of ruler and ruled, that of master and 
discip!e. And why are you surprised in the 
case of mankind, when even in the body He 
hath done the same thing? For even here 
He hath not made all parts of equal honor, 


* The distinction which Chrys. carries through his interpre- 
tation of this passage on human government, between author- 
ity 7” abstracto and 7m concreto belongs rather to a philosoph- 
ical treatment of the subject than to an exposition of the 
apostle’s language. The use of general terms like éfovcia 
and otgva cannot have been designed to leave room for con- 
crete exceptions since the apostle blends general and spe- 
cific terms throughout the passage [apxovtes (3) Oeod Sudkovos 
(4)]. The question of obeying unjust rulers and supporting the 
‘“powers”” in unjust measures, the apostle does not raise. 
He is stating a general principle and he says nothing of excep- 
tions. His language does not exclude the possibility ot 
exceptions when the reign of rulers becomes clearly subver- 
sive of moral order and opposed to the principles of: the 
divine government.—G. B. S. 

1 See x Cor. vii. 21; Col, ili. 22; 1 Tim. vi. 2. Slavery is 
clearly recognized as a lawful state of life, appointed by Prov- 
idence, and in Col. iv. 1, is shown to have a typical meaning ; 
this does not necessarily imply the common opinion of the 
Greeks (Ar. Fol. i. 1), that there is a natural distinction of 
men into the free and the slavish. 
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but He hath made one less and another 
greater, and some of the limbs hath He made 
to rule and some to be ruled. And among 
the unreasoning creatures one may notice this 
same principle, as amongst bees, amongst 
cranes, amongst herds of wild cattle. And 
even the sea itself is not without this goodly 
subordination ; for.there too many of the clans 
are ranged under one among the fishes, and 
are led thus as an army, and make long 
expeditions from home. For anarchy, be 
where it may, is an evil, and a cause of con- 
fusion. After having said then whence gov- 
ernments come, he proceeds, ‘‘ Whosoever 
therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the ordi- 
nance of God.’”’ See what he has led the sub- 
ject on to, and how fearful he makes it, and 
how he shows this to be a matter of debt. 
For lest the believers should say, You are 
making us very cheap and despicable, when 
you put us, who are to enjoy the Kingdom of 
Heaven, under subjection to rulers, he shows 
that it is not to rulers, but to God again that 
he makes them subject in doing this. For it 
is to Him, that he who subjects himself to 
authorities is obedient. Yet he does not say 
this—for instance that it is God to Whom a 
man who listens to authorities is obedient— 
but he uses the opposite case to awe them, 
and gives it a more precise form by saying, 
that he who listeneth not thereto is fighting 
with God, Who framed these laws. - And this 
he is in all cases at pains to show, that it is 
not by way of favor that we obey them, but 
by way of debt. For in this way he was more 
likely to draw the govérnors who were unbe- 
lievers to religion, and the believers to 
obedience. For there was quite a common 
report in those days (Tert. Ap. 1, 31, 32), 
which maligned the Apostles, as guilty of a 
sedition and revolutionary scheme, and as 
aiming in all they did and said at the subver- 
sion of the received institutions. When then 
you show our common Master giving this in 
charge to all His, you will at once stop the 
mouths of those that malign us as revolution- 
ists, and with great boldness will speak for the 
doctrines of truth. Be not then ashamed, he 
says, at such subjection. For God hath laid 
down this law, and is a strong Avenger of 
them if they be despised. For it is no com- 
mon punishment that He will exact of thee, if 
thou disobey, but the very greatest ; and noth- 
ing will exempt thee, that thou canst say to 
the contrary, but both of men thou shalt 
undergo the most severe vengeance, and there 
shall be no one to defend thee, and thou wilt 
also provoke God the more. And all this he 
intimates when he says, 

“« And they that resist shall receive to them- 








selves damnation.” Then to show the gain of 
the thing after.the fear, he uses reasons too to 
persuade them as follows: 

Ver. 3. ‘For rulers are not a terror to good 
works, but to the evil.” 

For when he has given a deep wound, and 
stricken them down, he again uses gentler 
treatment, like a wise physician, who applies 
soothing medicines, and he comforts them, 
and says, why be afraid? why shudder? For 
does he punish a person that is doing well ? 
Or is he terrible to a person who lives in the 
practice of virtue? Wherefore also he pro- 
ceeds, “‘ Wilt thou then not be afraid of the 
power? Do that which is good, and thou 
shalt have praise of the same.” You see how 
he has made him friends (¢keiwcev) with the 
ruler, by showing that he even praises him 
from his throne. You see how he has made 
wrath unmeaning. 

Ver. 4. “For he is the minister of God to 
thee for good.” 

So far is he from terrifying thee, he says, 
that he even praises thee: so far from being 
a hindrance to thee, that he even works with | 
thee. When then thou hast his praise and | 
his succor, how is it that thou art not in sub- 
jection to him? For he maketh virtue easier 
for thee in other ways also, by chastising the 
wicked, by benefiting and honoring? the good, 
and by working together with the will of God. 
Whence too he has even given him the name 
of “ Minister.”2 And consider: I give you 
counsel to be sober-minded, and he, by the 
laws, speaks the same language. I exhort 
you not to be rapacious and grasping. Aad 
he sits in judgment in such cases, and so is a 
worker together with us, and an assistant to 
us, and has been commissioned by God for 
this end. Hence there are both reasons for 
reverencing him, both because he was com- 
missioned by God, and because it was for such 
an object. “But if thou do that which is evil, 
be afraid.” It is not then the ruler that mak- 
eth the fear, but our own wickedness. 

“For he beareth not the sword in vain.” 
You see how he hath furnished him with arms, 
and set him on guard like a soldier, for a 
terror to those that commit sin. “For he is 
the minister of God to execute wrath, a re- 





: Most Mss, omit “and honoring.”’ 
, ee the Coronation Service illustrates the sacred 
view of the kingly office; as by the use of the Dalmatic (sect. 


x.), which belongs also t ; i 
pend, eae g oO Deacons; see Palmer, Ov, Zt. ap- 
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venger upon him that doeth evil.” Now lest 
you should start off at hearing again of punish- 
ment, and vengeance, and a sword, he says 
again that it is God’s law he is carrying out. 
For what if he does not know it himself? yet 
it is God that hath so shaped things (obrwe 
érorwoev). If then, whether in punishing, or in 
honoring, he be a Minister, in avenging 
virtue’s cause, in driving vice away, as God 
willeth, why be captious against him, when he 
is the cause of so many good doings, and 
paves the way for thine too? since there are 
many who first practised virtue through the 
fear of God. For there are a duller sort, 


‘ whom things to come have not such a hold 


upon as things present. He then who by fear 
and rewards gives the soul of the majority a 
preparatory turn towards its becoming more 
suited for the word of doctrine, is with good 
reason called “ the Minister of God.” 

Ver. 5. “Wherefore ye must needs be sub- 
ject, not only for wrath but also for conscience 
sake.” 

What is the meaning of, “not only for 
wrath ?”’ It means not only because thou dost 
resist God by not being subject, nor only 
because thou art procuring great evils for thy- 
self, both from God and the rulers, but also 
because he is a benefactor to thee in things of 
the greatest importance, as he procures peace 
to thee, and the blessings of civil institutions. 
For there are countless blessings to states 
through these authorities; and if you were to 
remove them, all things would go to ruin, and 
neither city nor country, nor private nor pub- 
lic buildings, nor anything else would stand, 
but all the world will be turned upside down, 
while the more powerful devour the weaker. 
And so even if some wrath were not to follow 
man’s disobedience, even on this ground thou 
oughtest to be subject, that thou mayest not 
seem devoid of conscience and feeling towards 
the benefactor. 

Ver, 6. “For, for this cause pay ye tribute 
also ; for they are God’s ministers, attending 
continually on this very thing.” 

Without going one by one into the benefits 
done to states by the rulers, as that of good 
order and peace, the other services, as regard- 
ing the soldiery, and those over the public 
business, he shows the whole of this by a sin- 
gle case. For that thou art benefited by him, 
he means, thou bearest witness thyself, by 
paying him a salary. Observe the wisdom 
and judgment of the blessed Paul. For that 
which seemed to be burdensome and annoying 
—the system of imposts—this he turns into a 
proof of their care for men. What is the rea- 
son, he means, that we pay tribute to a king? 
It is not as providing for us? And yet we 
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should not have paid it unless we had known 
in the first instance that we were gainers from 
this superintendence. Yet it was for this 
that from of old all men came to an agreement 
that governors should be maintained by us, 
because to the neglect of their own affairs, 
they take charge of the public,! and on this 
they spend their whole leisure, whereby our 
goods also are kept safe. After saying then 
what the external goods are, he again averts 
to the former line of argument: (for in this 
way he was more likely to attract the believer 
to him), and he shows again that this is God’s 
decree, and on it he makes his advice rest 
finally, in these words, “they are God’s min- 
isters.” Then to show the pains they take, 
and their hard life, he proceeds, 

“Waiting continually upon this very thing.” 

For this is their life, this their business, 
that thou mayest enjoy peace. Wherefore in 
another Epistle, he bids them not only ‘be 
subject, but also “pray”? in their behalf. 
And as showing there too that the advantage 
was common to all, he adds, “that we may 
lead a quiet and peaceable life in all things.” ? 
(1 Tim. ii. 1, 2.) For it is in no small degree 
that they contribute to the settled state of the 
present life, by keeping guard, beating off 
enemies, hindering those who are for sedition 
in the cities, putting an end to differences 
among any. For do not tell me of some one 
who makes an ill use of the thing, but look to 
the good order that is in the institution itself, 
and you ‘will see the great wisdom of Him 
who enacted this law from the first. 

Ver. 7, ‘8. “Render therefore to all their 
dues; tribute to whom tribute, custom to 
whom custom, fear to whom fear, honor to 
whom honor. Owe (or ye owe) no man any- 
thing, but to love one another.” 

He still keeps upon the same line, bidding 
them pay them not money only, but honor 
and fear. And how is it when he said above, 
“Wilt thou not be afraid of the power? do 
that which is good;” that he here says “ ren- 
der fear?” He does it meaning exceeding 
honor, and not the fear which comes from a_ 
bad conscience, which he alluded to before. 
And it is not “ give,” that he says, but ‘“ren- 
der” (or “ give back,” arédore), and then adds 
to it, the “dues.” For it is not a favor that 
you confer by so doing, since the thing is 


1 Arist. Eth. viii. 8, ‘“ The political union of men seems to 
have been first formed for advantage, and for this it is up- 
held.”’ See Pod. i. 2, where he says of it, that “it is formed 
that men ae? live, but is (in the nature of things) that they 
may live well.” 

2°St. Augustin de Civ. Dez, xix. 17, writes, ‘‘ But the heav- 
enly city, or rather that part of it which sojourneth in this mor- 
tal state, and liveth by faith, must likewise make use of this 
kind of peace, till that mortality, for which such peace is 
needful, pass away.’’ And xix. 26, he quotes 1 Tim. ii, 2, and 
Jer. xxix. 7, to the same purpose. 
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matter of due. And if you do it not, you will 
be punished as obstinate. Do not suppose 
that you are lowering yourself, and detracting 
from the dignity of your own philosophy, if 
you rise up at the presence of a ruler, or if 
you uncover your head. For if he laid these 
laws down at that time, when the rulers were 
Gentiles, much more ought this to be done 
with them now they are believers. But if you 
mean to say, that you are entrusted with 
greater privileges, be informed that this is not 
thy time. For thou art a stranger and a so- 
journer. A time will be when thou shalt ap- 
pear brighter than all. Now thy “life is hid 
with Christ in God. When Christ shall ap- 
pear, then shall ye also appear with Him in 
elon. (Col. 13, 4.) Seek not then in’ this 
life of accidents thy change, but even if thou 
hast to be with fear in a ruler’s presence, 
do not think that this is unworthy thy 
noble birth. For so God willeth, that the 
ruler who has his place marked? by 
Him, should have his own power. And 
when he who is conscious of no evil in 
himself, stands with fear in the judge’s pres- 
ence, much more will he who doth evil things 
be affrighted, and thou in this way wilt be the 
more respected. For it is not from honoring 
that the lowering of self comes but from dis- 
honoring him. And the ruler will treat thee 
with greater respect, and he will glorify thy 
Master owing to this, even if he be an unbe- 
liever. “Owe? no man anything, but to love 
one another.” Again he has recourse to the 
mother of good deeds, and the instructress of 
the things spoken of, who is also productive 
of every virtue, and says that this isa debt 
also, not however such as the tribute or the 
custom, but a continuous one. For he does 
not wish it ever to be paid off, or rather he 
would have it always rendered, yet never fully 
so, but to be always owing. For this is the 
character of the debt, that one keeps giving 
and owing always. Having said then how 
he ought to love, he also shows the gain of it, 
saying, 

“For he that loveth another hath fulfilled 
the Law.” 

And do not, pray, consider even this a 
favor ; for this too is a debt. For thou owest 
love to thy brother, through thy spiritual rela- 
tionship. And not for this only, but also 
because “we are members one of another.” 
And if love leave us, the whole body is rent 
in pieces. Love therefore thy brother. For 
if from his friendship thou gainest so much as 





1 rumwéeis, See Pp. 513, OUTws éTUMwaEv. The sense appears to 
be, “‘ whose precise character in every form of government 
Himself determines,” ih : 

2 Or ‘tye owe,” it may seem that this is his sense, from 
us ” j - 

thou owest,”’ but he would have it look the other way. 








to fulfil the whole Law, thou owest him love 
as being benefited by him. ‘ 

Ver. 9. “For this, Thou shalt not commit 
adultery, Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt not 
steal, Thou shalt not bear false witness,’ and 
any other commandment, is briefly compre- 
hended in this saying, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

He does not say merely it is fulfilled, but 
‘it is briefly comprehended,* that is, the 
whole work of the commandments is concisely 
and in afew words completed. For the be- 
ginning and the end of virtue is love. This 
it has for its root, this for its groundwork, this 
for its summit. If then it be both beginning 
and fulfilment, what is there equal to it? But 
he does not seek love merely, but intense 
love. For he does not say merely “love thy 
neighbor,” but, ‘‘as thyself.” Hence also 
Christ said® that “the Law and the Prophets 
hang upon” it. And in making two kinds of 
love, see how He has raised this! For after 
saying that the first commandment is, “ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God,” He added a 
second;® and He did not stay, but added, 
“like unto it; Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.”” What can be equal to this love 
to man, or this gentleness? That when we 
were at infinite distance from Him, He brings 
the love to us into comparison with that 
toward Himself, and says that that “‘is like 
unto this.” Hence then, to put the measures 
of either as nearly the same, of the one He 
says, “with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul,” but of this towards one’s neighbor, He 
says, “as thyself.” But Paul said, that when 
this did not exist even the other was of no 
great profit to us. As then we, when we are 
fond of any one, say, if you love him, then you 
love me; so He also to show this saith, “is 
like unto it;” and to Peter, “If thou lovest 
Me, feed My sheep.” (John xxi. 16.) 

Ver. 10, “Love worketh no ill to his 
neighbor, therefore love is the fulfilling of the 
Law.” 

Observe how it has both virtues, abstinence 
from evils (for it “ worketh no ill,” he says), 
and the working of good deeds. “ For it is,’”” 
he says, “the fulfifling (or filling up) of the 
Law;” not bringing before us instruction 
only on moral duties in a concise form, but 
making the accomplishment of them easy also. 
For that we should become acquainted with 





3 St. Chrysostom omits ‘‘Thou sh 
alt not covet.” Man 
Lalas a fe ee omit ‘‘ Thou shalt not bear false 
», Dut all known Mss, of St. Chrys i 
well as the printed copies. Te ee 
: aegis see p. 472, note 3, 
att. xxil. 39. St. Hilary on the place notices 
“ 4 that the 
second could not be called like unto it, were it not that our 
Neighbor means Christ, i. e. as present in His members, 


A : 
ppee Mss, while the old edd. read “added, and the 
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things profitable to us was not all that he was 
careful for (which is the Law’s care), but also 
with a view to the doing of them it brought 
us great assistance ; accomplishing not some 
part of the commandments, but the whole sum 
of virtue in us. Let us then love one another, 
since in this way we shall also love God,} Who 
loveth us. For in the case of men, if you love 
a man’s beloved, he that loveth him is conten- 
tious at it, But here He deemeth thee wor- 
thy to share His love, and hateth thee when 
thou sharest not. For man’s love is laden 
with envy and grudging ;? but God’s is free 


_ from all passion, whence also He seeketh for 


those to share His love. For He says, love 
thou with Me, and then thyself also will-I 
love the more. You see the words of a vehe- 
ment lover! If thou love My beloved, then 
will I also reckon Myself to be greatly beloved 
of thee. For He vehemently desireth our 
salvation, and this He showed from of old. 
Now hear what He saith when He was form- 
“Let Us make man in Our 


ing the man, 

Image :” and again, “Let Us* make an help 
meet for him. It is not good for him to be 
alone.” (Gen. i. 26.) And when he had 


transgressed, He rebuked him, observe how 
gently ;* and He does not say, Wretch! thou 
very wretch! after receiving so great benefits, 
hast thou after all trusted to the devil? and 
left thy Benefactor, to take up with the evil 
spirit? But what saith He? “Who told 
thee that thou art naked, unless thou hast 
eaten of the Tree, from which alone I com- 
manded thee not to eat?” (ib. ili. 11.) As if 
a father were to say to a child, who was or- 
dered not to touch a sword, and then diso- 
beyed and got wounded, “ How camest thou 
wounded? Thou camest so by not listening 
to me.” You see they are the words of a 
friend rather than a master, of a friend de- 
spised, and not even then forsaking. Let us 
then imitate Him, and when we rebuke, let 
us preserve this moderation. For even the 
woman He also rebuketh again with the same 
gentleness. Or rather what He said was not 
so much rebuke as admonition and correction, 
and security against the future. This is why 
He saith nothing® to the serpent. For he 
was the designer of the mischiefs, and had it 
not in his power to put off the accusation on 
any one else, wherefore He punished him 
severely: and even here He did not come to 





1 Ms. “tbe beloved of God,’’ which makes a fair sense with 
the context. 

2 Plato, Phedr. p. 217, B. 6 h0dvos ééw Oetov xopod iotarat, 
Env standeth without the Divine circle. 

2 Gen, ii. 18. This plural is in the LXX., not in the Hebrew. 

See | in Gen. c. ii. Hom. xiv. 

4 On the Fall, see Hom. xvii. in Gen. 

5 Nothing before or beside his sentence. 
nition. See Ben. 
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a pause, but made the earth also to share in 
the curse. But if He cast them out of para- 
dise, and condemned them to labor, even for 
this we ought to adore and reverence Him the 
most. For since self-indulgence issues in 
listlessness, He trenches upon’ the pleasure by 
building a fort of pain against listlessness, 

that we may return to the love of Him. And 
what of Cain’s case? Doth he not meet with 
the same gentleness? For being by him also 
insulted, He doth not reproach (same word as 
insult) in return, but entreats (or comforts) 
him, and says, Cc Why is thy countenance 
fallen?” (Gen. iv. 6.) And yet what he had 
done allowed of no excuse whatever. And 
this the younger brother shows. But still even 
then He doth not rebuke him: but what saith 
He? “Hast thou sinned: keep peace;” “do 
sono more.” ‘To thee shall his turning be, 
and thou shalt rule over him” ® (ib. 7, LXX.), 

meaning his brother. ‘ For if thou art afraid, 
lest for this sacrifice,” He means, “I should 
deprive thee of the preéminence of the first- 
born, be of good cheer, for the entire com- 
mand over him do [ put intothy hands. Only 
be thou better, and love him that hath done 
thee no wrong; for I have an interest in you 
both. And what maketh Me most glad is, 
that ye be not at variance one with another.” 
For as a devoted mother, so doth God do and 
plan everything to keep one from being torn 
from another ; but that you may get a clearer 
view, by an example, of my meaning, call to 
your mind, pray, Rebecca in her trouble, and 
running about everywhere, when the elder 
son was at enmity with the younger. For if 
she loved Jacob, still she did not feel averse 
to Esau. And therefore she said, Lest by any 
means ‘I be deprived of both of you, my 
children, in one day.” (ib. xxvii. 45.) There- 
fore also God upon that occasion said, “ Thou 
hast sinned: be at peace: unto thee shall his 
turning be” (ib. iv. 7), so repressing the 
murder beforehand, and aiming at the peace 
of them both, But when he had murdered 
him, He did not even then bring His care for 
him to a close, but again answers the fratricide 
in gentle terms, saying, ‘‘ Where is thy brother 
Abel?” that even now, if he would, he might 
make a full confession. But he struggled in 
defence of his former misdeeds, with a greater 
and sadder shamelessness. But even then 
God doth not leave him, but again speaks the 
language of an iujured and despised lover, 
and says, “The voice of thy brother’s blood 
crieth unto Me.” (Gen. iv. 10.) And again 
He rebukes the earth with the murderer, turn- 
ing His wrath off to it, and saying, “ Cursed 


6 See Hom. xix. in Gen. St. Cyr. Ad. Glagh. lib. i. § 2, p. 
20 B. takes this as said to Abel. 
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be the earth, which opened her mouth to 
receive thy brother’s blood” (ib. ii.); and 
doing like those who lament (avaxadovvrac), as 
David also did when Saul was fallen. For he 
made an address to the mountains which re- 
ceived him a8 he died, in the words, “Ye 
mountains of Gilboa, let there fall on you 
neither rain nor dew, because there were the 
shields of the mighty cast away.” (2 Sam i. 
21.) And thus God also, as though singing 
some solitary dirge (uovwdiav), saith, “The 
voice of thy brother’s blood crieth unto Me; 
and now art thou cursed from the earth, 
which hath opened her mouth to receive thy 
brother’s blood from thy hand.” And this 
He said to humble his fiery passion, and to 
persuade him to love him at least now he was 
gone. Hast thou extinguished his life? He 
would say; why dost thou not now extinguish 
the hatred also? But what doth He do? He 
loveth both the one and the other, since He 
made them both. What then?? doth (4 Mss. 
will) He let the murderer go unpunished ? 
Nay, he would but have grown worse. Will 
He punish him then? Nay, He hath more 
tenderness than a father. See then how He 
at once punisheth and also displays, even in 
this, His love. Or rather, He doth not so 
much as punish, but only corrects. For He 
doth not kill him, but only fetters him with 
trembling, that he may divest himself of the 
crime, that so at least he may come back to a 
natural tenderness for the other, and that so 
at last he may make a truce with him now he 
hath gone; for He were fain he should not go 
away to the other world in enmity with him 
that was deceased. This is the way wherein 
they that love, when in doing acts of kindness 
they meet with no love in return, are led on 
to be vehement and to threaten, not with their 
will indeed, but led by their love to do this: 
that at least in this way they may win over 
those that scorn them. Yet affection of this 
sort is one of compulsion, and still this even 
solaces them, through the vehemency of their 
love. And so punishment itself comes from 
affection, since unless pained at being hated, 
they would not choose to punish either. Now 
observe, how this is what Paul says to the 
Corinthians. For “who is he” (says he) 
“that maketh me glad, but the same which is 
made sorry by me?” (2 Cor. ii. 2.) And so 
when he is going to the full extent of punish- 
ment, then he shows his love. Thus the 
Egyptian woman too, from her vehement love, 
as vehemently punished Joseph: and she 





1 Alluding to the orévwy kai rpguwv of the LXX.,, v. re. 











indeed did so for mischief, the love being un- 
chaste ; but God for good, since the love was 
worthy of Him who loved. This is why He 
does not refuse even to condescend to grosser 
words, and to speak the names of human pas- 
sions, and to call Himself jealous. For “I 
am a jealous God” (Ex. xx. 5), He saith, that 
you may learn the intenseness of the love. 
Let us then love Him as He would have us: 
for He sets great store thereby. And if we 
turn away, He keepeth inviting us, and if we 
will not be converted, He chasteneth us 
through His affection, not through a wish to 
exact punishment of us, And see what He 
saith in Ezekiel to the city that was beloved, 
yet had despised Him. “I will bring thy 
lovers against thee, and will deliver thee into 
their hands, and they shall stone thee, and 
shall slay thee, and My jealousy shall be 
taken away from thee, and I will rest, and I 
will not trouble Myself any more.” (From ~ 
Ezek. xvi. 37-42.) What more than this 
could a vehement lover have said, when de- 
spised by his beloved, and after all again 
ardently loving her? For God doeth every- 
thing that He may be loved by us, and owing 
to this He spared not even His Son. But we 
are unbending, and savage. Yet let us be- 
come gentle at last, and love God as we ought 
to love Him, that we may with pleasure enjoy 
virtue. For if any that hath a beloved wife 
does not perceive any of the vexations that 
come day by day, He that loveth with this 
divine and pure love, only consider what great 
pleasure he will have to enjoy! For this is, 
indeed it is, the kingdom of Heaven; this is 
fruition of good things, and pleasure, and 
cheerfulness, and joy, and blessedness. Or 
rather, say as many things as I may, I shall 
still be unable to give you any such represen- 
tation of it as should be, but the trial of it 
alone can give a knowledge of this goodly 
thing. Wherefore also the Prophet saith, 
“ Delight thyself in the Lord” (Ps. xxxvii. 4), 
and, “Taste and see that the Lord is gra- 
cious.” (Ib. xxxiv. 8.) Let us then be per- 
suaded, and indulge ourselves in His love. 
For in this way we shall both see His King- 
dom even from out of this life, and shall be 
living the life of Angels, and while we abide 
on earth, we shall be in as goodly a condition 
as they that dwell in heaven; and after our 
departing hence, shall stand the brightest of 
beings by the judgment-seat of Christ, and 
shall enjoy that glory unutterable, which may 
we all attain unto, by the grace and ilove 
toward man of our Lord Jesus Christ. For to 
Him is the glory forever, Amen, 
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“And that, knowing the time, that now it is high time 
to awake out of sleep.’’ 


SincE he had given them what commands 
were fitting, he again thrusts. them on to the 
performance of good works, in consideration 
of what was pressing upon them, For the 
time of judgment, he means, is at the doors. 
So too he wrote to the Corinthians also, 
“The remaining time is short.1” (x Cor. vii. 
29.) And to the Hebrews again, “For yet a 
little while, and He that shall come will 
come, and will. not. tarry.” (Heb. x. 37.) 
But in those cases it was to cheer those in 
trouble, and to solace the toils of their closely 
successive temptations, that he said those 
things: but in the passage before us he does 
it to rouse those that are asleep, this language 
being useful to us for both the purposes: and 
what is that which he says, “ Now it is high 
time to awake out of sleep?” Itis, that near 
is the Resurrection, near the awful Judgment, 
and the day that burneth as a furnace, near. 
Henceforward then we must be free from our 
listlessness ; ‘“‘ for now is our salvation nearer 
than when we believed.”* You see how he 
puts the Resurrection now close by them. 
For as the time advances, he means, the sea- 
son of our present life is wasting away, and 
that of the life to come waxes nearer. If 
then thou be prepared, and hast done all 
whatsoever He hath commanded, the day is 
salvation to thee (3 Mss. and Cat. owrnpia cu) ; 
but if the contrary, not so. For the present 
however, it is not upon alarming grounds that 
he exhorts them, but upon kindly ones, thus 
also to untie them from their fellow-feeling 
for the things of this present world. Then 
since it was not unlikely, that in the begin- 
ning of their early endeavors they would be 
most earnest, in that their desire was then at 
its full vigor, but that as the time went on, 





1 Cor. vii. 29. The stopping only is altered, as in Hom. 
xix. on the Hebrews (Matthiz) p. 225 ed. Field. ; 

* ‘Hyev is better taken with éyyvtepov: ‘‘ For now is sal- 
vation nearer #o us than when we believed.’’ (So R. V.) 
Both the position of the words and the requirements of 
emphasis favor this construction. Chrys. is essentially cor- 
rect in referring » owtnpia here to the last things. The refer- 
ence is to the Messianic salvation which isto be ushered in by 
the Parousia of the Lord from heaven. The period which 





shall intervene between the time of writing and the advent 


of Christ is designated as ‘‘ night ”’ (12), but the ‘* day’ which 
the Messianic owtnpia shall usher in is near(nyy:xev).—G. B. S, ° 


‘the whole of their earnestness would wither 


down to nothing; he says that they ought 
however to be doing the reverse, not to get 
relaxed as time went on, but to be the more 
full of vigor. For the nearer the King may 
be at hand, the more ought they to get them- 
selves in readiness; the nearer the prize is, 
the more wide awake ought they to be for the 
contest, since even the racers do this, when 
they. are upon the end of the course, and 
towards the receiving of the prize, then they 
rouse themselves up the more. This is why 
he said, ‘‘ Now is our salvation nearer than 
when we believed.” 

Ver. 12. “ The night is far spent, the day is 
at hand.” 

If then this is upon ending, and the latter 
is drawing near, let us henceforth do what 
belongs to the latter, not to the former. For 
this is what is done in the things of this life. 
And when we see the night pressing on 
towards the morning, and hear the swallow 
twittering, we each of us awake our neighbor, 
although it be night still. But so soon as it 
is actually departing, we hasten one another, 
and say, It is day now! and we all set about 
the works of the day, dressing, and leaving 
our dreams, and shaking our sleep thoroughly 
off, that the day may find us ready, and we 
may not have to begin getting up, and stretch- 
ing ourselves, when the sunlight is up. What 
then we do in that case, that let us do here also, 
Let us put off imaginings, let us get clear of 
the dreams of this life present, let us lay aside 
its deep slumber, and be clad in virtue for 
garments. For it is to point out all this that 
he says, 

“Let us therefore cast off the works of 
darkness, and let us put on the armor of 
light.” 

Yes, for the day is calling us to battle- 
array, and to the fight. Yet fear not at hear- 
ing of array and arms. For in the case of 
the visible suit of armor, to put it on isa 
heavy and abhorred task. But here it is 
desirable, and worth being prayed for. For 
it is of Light the arms are! Hence they will 
set thee forth brighter than the sunbeam, and 
giving out a great glistening, and they place 
thee in security: for they are arms, and glit- 
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tering do they make thee: for arms of light 
are they! What then, is there no necessity 
for thee to fight? yea, needful is it to fight, 
yet not to be distressed and toil. For it is 
not in fact war, but a solemn dance and feast- 
day, such is the nature of the arms, such the 
power of the Commander. And as the bride- 
groom goes forth with joyous looks from his 
chamber, so doth he too who is defended with 
these arms. For he is at once soldier and 
bridegroom. But when he says, “the day is 
at hand,” he does not even allow it to be but 
near, but puts it even now beside us. For he 
says, 

“Let us walk becomingly,” (A. V. honestly, 
in this sense) ‘“‘as in the day.” For day it 
already is. And what most people insist 
upon very much in their exhortations, that he 
also uses to draw them on, the sense of the 
becoming. For they had a great regard to 
the esteem of the multitude.t And he does 
not say, walk ye, but let us walk, so making 
the exhortation free from anything grating, 
and the reproof gentle. 

“Not in rioting and drunkenness.” Not 
that he would forbid drinking, but the doing 
it immoderately; not the enjoying of wine, 
but doing it to excess (uerd mapowviac). AS 
also the next thing he states likewise with the 
same measure, in the words, 

“Not in chambering and wantonness;”’ 
for here also he does not prohibit the inter- 
course of the sexes, but committing forni- 
cation. “Not in strife and envying.” It is 
the deadly kind of passions then that he is 
for extinguishing, lust, namely, and anger. 
Wherefore it is not themselves only, but even 
the sources of them that he removes, For 
there is nothing that so kindles lust, and in- 
flames wrath, as drunkenness, and sitting long 
at the wine. Wherefore after first saying, 
“not in rioting and drunkenness,” then he 
proceeded with, “not in chambering and 
wantonness, not in strife and envying.” . And 
even here he does not pause, but after strip- 
ping us of these evil garments, hear how he 
proceeds to ornament us, when he says, 

Ver. 14. “But put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

He no longer speaks of works, but he 
rouses them to greater things. For when he 
was speaking of vice, he mentioned the works 
of it: but when of virtue, he speaks not of 
works, but of arms, to show that virtue put- 
teth him that is possessed of it into complete 
safety, and complete brightness. And even 
here he does not pause, but leading his dis- 





1 St. Augustin de Civ. Dez, v. 13-15, discusses this motive, 
and the temporal good that comes of it, as to the Roman state; 
quoting Matt. vi. 2. 


course on to what was greater, a thing far 
more awestriking; he gives us the Lord Him- 
self for a garment, the King Himself: for he 
that is clad with Him, hath absolutely all 
virtue.* But in saying, “ Put ye on,” he bids 
us be girt about with Him upon every side. As 
in another place he says, “ But if Christ be in 
you.” (Rom. viii. ro.) And again, “ That 
Christ may dwell: in the inner man.” (Eph. 
iii. 16. 17, a, punct.) For He would have our 
soul to be a dwelling for Himself, and Himself 
to be laid round about us as a garment, that 
He may be unto us all things both from 
within and from without. For He is our 
fulness ; for He is “the fulness of Him that 
filleth all in all” (ib. i. 23): and the Way, 
and the Husband, and the Bridegroom ;—for 
‘“‘T have espoused you as a chaste virgin to 
one husband,” (2 Cor. xi. 2): and @ moet 
and drink, and meat, and life ;—for he says, 
““T live, yet not I, but Christ liveth invmerm 
(Gal. ii. 20) and Apostle, and High-Priest, 
and Teacher, and Father, and Brother, and 
Joint-heir, and sharer of the tomb and 
Cross ;—for it says, ‘‘ We were buried together 
with Him,” and “ planted together in the 
likeness of His Death” (Rom. vi. 4, 5): and 
a Suppliant ;—‘‘ For we are ambassadors in 
Christ’s stead” (2 Cor. v. 2o0)eMendeecim 
** Advocate to the Father ;’—for “He also 
maketh,” it says, “ intercession for us:” 
(Rom, viii. 34) and house and inhabitant ;— 
for He says, “ He that abidethin Me and I in 
Him ” (John xv. 5): and a Friend; for, “Ye 
are My friends ” (ib. 14): and a Foundation, 
and Corner-stone. And we are His members 
and His heritage, and building, and branches, 
and fellow-workers. For.what is there that He 
is not minded to be to us, when He makes us 
cleave and fit onto Him in every way? And 
this is a sign of one loving exceedingly. Be 
persuaded then, and rousing thee from sleep, 
put Him on, and when thou hast done so, 
give thy flesh up to His bridle. For this is 
what he intimates in saying, 

“And make not provision for the flesh, to 
fulfil the lusts thereof.” For as he does not 
forbid drinking, but drinking to excess, not 
marrying, but doing wantonness; so too he 
does not forbid making provision for the flesh 
either, but doing so with a view “to fulfil the 
lusts thereof,” as, for instance, by going be- 
yond necessaries. For that he does bid make 
provision for it, hear from what he says to 
Timothy, “Use a little wine for thy stom- 

* In one of the apostle’s favorite figures, that of puttin off, 
Chris ter he’ Chraeaaits teal qualities of 


sphere of light into whose full ¢lor h 
raised. The culminating thought sn rma 





Chrys.’ application of the apostle’s i i i 
most eloquent passages.—G- B. S) smother 
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ach’s sake, and thine often infirmities.” 
(1 Tim. v. 23.) So here too he is for taking 
care of it, but for health, and not wantonness. 
For this would cease to be making provision 
for it, when you were lighting up the flame, 
when you were making the furnace powerful. 
But that you may form a clearer notion what 
“making provision ” for it “to fulfil the lusts 
thereof” is, and may shun such a provision, 
just call to mind the drunken, the gluttonous, 
those that pride themselves in dress, those 
that are effeminate, them that live a soft and 
relaxed life, and you will see what is meant. 
For they do everything not that they may be 
healthy, but that they may be wanton and 
kindle desire. But do thou, who hast put on 
Christ, prune away all those things, and seek 
for one thing only, to have thy flesh in health. 
And to this degree do make provision for it, 
and not any further, but spend all thy industry 
on the care of spiritual things. For then you 
will be able to rouse yourself out of this sleep, 
without being weighed down with these mani- 
fold desires. For the present life is a sleep, 
and the things in it are no way different from 
dreams. And as they that are asleep often 
speak and see things other than healthful, so 
do we also, or rather we see much worse 
even. For he that doeth anything disgraceful 
or says the like in a dream,’ when he is rid 
of his sleep, is rid of his disgrace, also, and 
is not to be punished. But in this case it is 
not so, but the shame, and also the punish- 
ment, are immortal. Again, they that grow 
rich in a dream, when it is day are convicted 
of having been rich to no purpose. But in 
this case even before the day the conviction 
often comes upon them, and before they 
depart to the other life, those dreams have 
flown away. 

Let us then shake off this evil sleep, for if 
the day find us sleeping, a deathless death 
will succeed, and before that day we shall be 
open to the attacks of all the enemies that are 
of this world, both men and devils: and if 
they be minded to undo us, there is nobody 
to hinder them. For if there were many 
watching, then the danger would not be so 
great; since however, one perhaps there is, or 
two, who have lighted a candle, and would be 
as it were watching in the depth of night, 
while men were sleeping; therefore now we 
have need of much sleeplessness, much 
guardedness, to prevent our falling into the 
most irremediable evils. Doth it not now 
seem to be broad daylight? do we not think 
that all men are awake and sober? yet still 





1 On this see St. Augustin, Conf. x. 30, p. 205 O. T. de Gen. ad 
Zit. X. 12, xii. 15. St. Greg. Mor. viii. § 42 sq. pp. 449, 450 O. T. 
Cassian. Collat. 








(and perhaps you will smile at what I say, 
still say it I will) we seem all of us like men 
sleeping and snoring in the depth of night. 
And if indeed an incorporeal being could be 
seen, I would show you how most men are 
snoring, and the devil breaking through walls, 
and butchering us as we lie, and. stealing 
away the goods within, doing everything fear- 
lessly, as if in profound darkness. Or rather, 
even if it be impossible to see this with our 
eyes, let us sketch it out in words, and con- 
sider how many have been weighed down by 
evil desires, how many held down by the sore 
evil of wantonness, and have quenched the 
light of the Spirit. Hence it comes that they 
see one thing instead of another, hear one 
thing instead of another, and take no notice 
of any of the things here told them. Or if I 
am mistaken in saying So, and thou art awake, 
tell me what has been doing here this day, if 
thou hast not been hearing this as a dream. 
I am indeed aware that some can tell me 
(and I do not mean this of all); but do thou 
who comest under what has been said, who 
hast come here to no purpose, tell me what 
Prophet, what Apostle hath been discoursing 
to us to-day? and on what subjects? And 
thou wouldest not have it in thy power to tell 
me. For thou hast been talking a great deal 
here, just as in a dream, without hearing the 
realities. And this I would have said to the 
women too, as there is a great deal of sleep- 
ing amongst them. And would it were sleep! 
For he that is asleep says nothing either good 
or bad. But he that is awake as ye are puts 
forth many a word even for mischief on his 
own head, telling his interest, casting up his 
creditor accounts, calling to memory some 
barefaced bargaining, planting the thorns 
thick in his own soul, and not letting the seed 
make even ever so little advance. But rouse 
thyself, and pull these thorns up by the roots, 
and shake the drunkenness off: for this is the 
cause of the sleep. But by drunkenness I 
mean, not that from wine only, but from 
worldly thoughts, and with them that from 
wine also, (See p. 443.) And this advice? I 
am giving not to the rich only, but the’ poor 
too, and chiefly those that club together for 
social parties. For this is not really indul- 
gence or relaxation, but punishment and ven- 
geance. For indulgence lies not in speaking 
filthy things, but in talking solemnly, in being 
filled, not being ready to burst. But if thou 
thinkest this is pleasure, show me the pleasure 
by the evening! Thou canst not! And 
hitherto J say nothing of the mischiefs it leads 


2 This is a good illustration of Aristotle’s remark, that 
‘general discourses on moral matters are pretty well useless, 
while particular ones are more like the truth.” 7A. ii. 7. 
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to, but at present have only been speaking to 
you of the pleasure that withers away so 
quickly. For the party is no sooner broken 
up, than all that went for mirth is flown away. 
But when I come to mention the spewing, and 
the headaches, and the numberless disorders, 
and the soul’s captivity, what have you to say 
to all this? Have we any business, because 
we are poor, to behave ourselves unseemly 
too? And in saying this I do not forbid your 
meeting together, or taking your suppers at a 
common table, but to prevent your behaving 
unseemly, and as wishing indulgence to be 
really indulgence, and not a punishment, nor 
a vengeance, or drunkenness and revelling. 
Let the Gentiles (é/Ayvec) see that Christians 
know best how to indulge, and to indulge in 
an orderly way. For it says, ‘‘ Rejoice in the 
Lord with trembling.” (Ps. ii. 11.) But how 
then can one rejoice? »Why, by saying 
hymns, making prayers, introducing psalms in 
the place,of those low songs. Thus will 
Christ also be at our table, and will fill the 
whole feast with blessing, when thou prayest, 
when thou singest spiritual songs, when thou 
invitest the poor to partake of what is set be- 
fore thee, when thou settest much orderliness 
and temperance over the feast. So thou wilt 
make the party a Church,! by hymning, in the 
room of ill-timed shouts and cheers, the Mas- 
ter of all things. And tell me not, that an- 
other custom has come to prevail, but correct 
what is thus amiss. “‘ For whether ye eat,” it 
says, “or whether ye drink, or whatsoever ye 
do, do all to the glory of God.” (2 Cor. x, 
31.) For from banquets of that sort you have 
evil desires, and impurities, and wives come 
to be in disrepute, and harlots in honor 
among you. Hence come the upsetting of 
families and evils unnumbered, and all things 
are turned upside down, and ye have left the 
pure fountain, and run to the conduit of mire. 
For that an harlot’s body is mire, I do not en- 
quire of any one else but of thine own self that 
wallowest in the mire, if thou dost not feel 
ashamed of thyself, if thou dost not think thy- 
self unclean after the sin is over. Wherefore 
I beseech you flee fornication, and the mother 
of it, drunkenness. Why sow where reaping 
is impossible, or rather even if thou dost reap, 
the fruit brings thee great shame? For even 
if a child be born, it at once disgraces thyself, 
and has itself had injustice done it in being 
born through thee illegitimate and base. And 
if thou leave it never so much money, both 
the son of an harlot, and that of a servant- 
maid, is disreputable at home, disreputable in 
the city, disreputable in a court of law: dis- 





1 Ora et thi templum est, D. Bernard, 





reputable too wilt thou be also, both in thy 
lifetime, and when dead. For if thou have 
departed even, the memorials of thy unseemli- 
ness abide. Why then bring disgrace upon 
all these? Why sow where the ground makes 
it its care to destroy the fruit ? where there are 
many efforts at abortion? where there is mur- 
der before the birth? for even the harlot thou 
dost not let continue a mere harlot, but 
makest her a murderess also. You see how 
drunkenness leads to whoredom, whoredom to: 
adultery, adultery to murder; or rather to a 
something even worse than murder. For I 
have no name to give it, since it does not take 
off the thing born, but prevent its heing 
born.? Why then dost thou abuse the gift of © 
God, and fight with His laws, and follow after 
what is a curse as if a blessing, and make the 
chamber of procreation a chamber for murder, 
and arm the woman that was given for child- 
bearing unto slaughter? For with a view to 
drawing more money by being agreeable and 
an object of longing to her lovers, even this 
she is not backward to do, so heaping upon 
thy head a great pile of fire. For even if the 
daring deed be hers, yet the causing of it is 
thine. Hence too come idolatries, since 
many, with a view to become acceptable, 
devise incantations, and libations, and love- 
potions, and countless other plans, Yet still 
after such great unseemliness, after slaughters, 
after idolatries, the thing seems to many to 
belong to things indifferent, aye, and to many 
that have wives too, Whence the mingle 
(gopurdc) of mischief is the greater, For 
sorceries *® are applied not to the womb that is 
prostituted, but to the injured wife, and there 
are plottings without number, and invocations 
of devils, and necromancies, and daily wars, 
and truceless fightings, and home-cherished 
jealousies. Wherefore also Paul, after saying, 
“not in chamberings and wantonness,” pro- 
ceeds, “not in strife and envying,” as know- 
ing the wars that result therefrom; the 
upsetting of families, the wrongs done to 
legitimate children, the other ills unnumbered. 
That we may then escape from all these, let 
us put on Christ, and be with Him continually. 
For this is what putting Him on is; never be- 
ing without Him, having Him evermore vis- 
ible in us, through our sanctification, through 
our moderation. So we say of friends, such 
an one 1s wrapped up (évediearo) in such an- 
other, meaning their great love, and keeping 
together incessantl For he that 3 d 
C y. For he that is wrapped 
up in anything, seems to be that which he is. 
wrapped in. Let then Christ be seen in every 


ae 


2 . * te 45 
ere Arist. Polit. vii. Tertull. Afol. i. 9, p. 22 O. T. and 


3 Or poisonings. 
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part of us. And how is He to be seen? If 
thou doest His deeds. And what did He do? 
“The Son of Man,” He says, “hath not 
where to lay His head.” (Luke ix. 58.) This 
do thou also aim after.1- He needed the use 
of food, and He fared upon barley loaves. 
He had occasion to travel, and there were no 
horses or beast of burden anywhere, but He 
walked so far as even to be weary. He had 
need of sleep, and He lay “asleép upon the 
pillow in the fore (xpiyvy, here xpdpac) part of 
the ship.” (Markiv. 38.) There was occasion 
for sitting down to meat, and He bade them lie 
down upon the grass. And His garments were 


cheap; and often He stayed alone, with no 


train after Him. And what He did on the 
Cross, and what amidst the insults, and all, 
in a word, that He did, do thou learn by heart 
(karauafov) and imitate. And so wilt thou 
have put on Christ, if thou “‘make no provi- 
sion for the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof.” 
For the thing has no real pleasure, since these 
lusts gender again others more keen, and thou 
wilt never find satisfaction, but wilt only make 
thee one great torment. For as one who is in 
a continual thirst, even if he have ten thou- 
sand fountains hard by him, gets no good from 
this, as he is not able to extinguish the dis- 
order, so is he that liveth continually in lusts. 
But if thou keep to what is necessary, thou 





wilt never come to have this fear, but all 
those things will go away, as well drunkenness 
as wantonness. Eat then only so much as to 
break thy hunger, have only so much upon 
thee as to be sheltered, and do not curiously 
deck thy flesh with clothing, lest thou ruin it. 
For thou wilt make it more delicate, and wilt 
do injury to its healthfulness, by unnerving it 
with so much softness. That thou mayest 
have it then a meet vehicle for the soul, that 
the helmsman may be securely seated over 
the rudder, and the soldier handle his arms 
with ease, thou must make all parts to be 
fitly framed together. Forit is not the having 
much, but requiring little, that keeps us from 
being injured. For the one man is afraid 
even if he is not wronged: this other, even if 
he be wronged, is in better case than those 
that have not been wronged, and even for this 
very thing is in the better spirits. Let the 
object of our search be then, not how we can 
keep any one from using us spitefully, but 
how even if he wish to do it, he may be with- 
out the power. And this there is no other 
source whence to obtain, save by keeping to 
necessaries, and not coveting anything more. 
For in this way we shall be able to enjoy our- 
selves here, and shall attain to the good 
things to come, by the grace and love toward 
man, etc. 
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“ Him that is weak in the faith receive ye, but not to 
doubtful disputations. For one believeth that he 
may eat all things; another, who is weak, eateth 
herbs.” 


I am aware that to most what is here said 
is a difficulty. And therefore I must first 
give the subject of the whole of this passage, 
and what he wishes to correct in writing this. 
What does he wish to correct then? There 
were many of the Jews which believed, who 
adhered of conscience to the Law, and after 
their believing, still kept to the observance of 
meats, as not having courage yet to quit the 


service of the Law entirely. Then that they 


might not be observed if they kept from 
swine’s flesh only, they abstained in conse- 
quence from all flesh, and ate herbs only, that 
what they were doing might have more the 
appearance of a fast than of observance of the 


ne Ee 
1 Lying on the bare ground was a common part of ascet- 
icism. 


i Law.* 


Others again were farther advanced, 
(redecérepor) and kept up no _ one _ thing 
of the kind, who became to those, who did 
keep them, distressing and offensive, by re- 





* Chrys. adopts the view which was common in antiquity 
as to who the ‘‘ weak’’ here mentioned were. He regards 
them as judaizing Christians who were over-zealous for the 
Mosaic law and even went beyond its explicit requirements to 
abstain from swine’s flesh and abstained bon meat altogether. 
Another class of interpreters have supposed that the scru= 
ples of the ‘‘ weak’’ concerning meat had the same ground 
as in 1 Cor. viii. and x., viz., the fear of eating flesh and 
drinking wine that had been used in the heathen sacrificial 
worship (So Riickert, Philippi, Neander). The chief objection 
to the former view is that they could not have derived their 
doctrine of entire abstinence from meat and wine from the 
Mosaic law, which prohibits only the flesh of certain unclean 
animals, and does not prohibit wine at all except in particular 
cases. The difficulty with the second view is that the whole 
passage has no allusion to heathen sacrifices, which could 
hardly have been the case if they had been the ground of the 
scruple. On the contrary in v. 14 Paul in correcting these 
ascetic notions declares his conviction that nothing is ‘* un- 
clean 0f ztse//,’ showing that their view was that flesh and 
wine possessed 2 themselves some power of pollution. The 
difficulties connected with these explanations have led many 
recent scholars to different explanations. Baur regarded the 
‘(weak ” as Ebionitic Christians, but the Ebionites abstained 
from flesh as inherently sinful and it would seem that if this 


| had been the opinion of the “weak” that Paul could hardly 
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proaching them, accusing them, driving them 
to despondency. ‘Therefore the blessed Paul, 
out of fear lest, from a wish to be right about 
a trifle, they should overthrow the whole, and 
from a wish to bring them to indifferency 
about what they ate, should put them in a 
fair way for deserting the faith, and out of a 
zeal to put everything right at once, before 
the fit opportunity was come, should do 
mischief on vital points, so by this continual 
rebuking setting them adrift from their 
agreement in (éyoAoyiac eic) Christ, and so they 
should remain not righted in either respect: 
observe what great judgment he uses and how 
he concerns himself with both interests with 
his customary wisdom. For neither does he 
venture to say to those who rebuke, Ye are 
‘doing amiss, that he may not seem to be con- 
firming the other in their observances ; nor 
again, Ye are doing right, lest he should 
make them the more vehement accusers: but 
he makes his rebuke to square with each. 
And in appearance he is rebuking the 
stronger, but he pours forth all he has to say! 
against the other in his address to these. 
For the kind of correction most likely to be 
less grating is, when a person addresses some 
one else, while he is striking a blow at a 
different person, since this does not permit 
the person rebuked to fly into a passion, and 
introduces the medicine of correction unper- 
ceived. See now with what judgment he does 
this, and how well-timed he is with it. For 
after saying, “make not provision for the 
flesh to fulfil the iusts thereof,” then he 
proceeds to the discussion of these points, 
that he might not seem to be speaking in 
defence of those who were the rebukers, and 
were for eating of anything. For the weaker 
part ever requires more forethought. Where- 
fore he aims his blow against the strong, 
immediately saying as follows, “ Him that is 
weak in the faith.’ You see one blow 
immediately given to him. For by calling 
him weak (dcfevowra), he points out'that he is 





have treated it so mildly. Since the Ebionites date from 
about 7o A. D., these ascetics at Rome could have been 
Ebionitic only in the sense of having the germs of subsequent 
Ebionism. An opinion similar to this has been advocated by 
Ritschl, Meyer and Mangold. In their view the root of this 
asceticism was Essenic. There was certainly a Judeo-Chris- 
tian minority in the Roman church. The ideas of the Essenes 
were widely disseminated among the Jews at the time. It is 
matural to suppose that among the Roman Jews there were 
#ssenes or those of Essenic tendencies who upon their 
‘conversion would associate their rigorous asceticism with the 
‘Christian doctrine of the subjugation of the flesh. This view 
best meets the requirements of the passage. The Essenes 
abstained wholly from wine and practised a supra-legal 
regimen in regard tofood. They would have no occasion to 
array themselves against the apostle’s doctrine and he there- 
fore treats their scruples not ina polemic but ina cautious 
and conciliatory spirit.—G. B.S. 

1 xevot, i. €. so as not to have to say anything against them 
directly. St. Chrysostom turns the passage in that way more 
than Theodoret. See on v. 4, which Theod. applies directly 
against the Judaizers. His general remarks on the rhetoric of 
the passage are independent of this question. 











not healthy (appwsrov), Then he adds next, 
“receive,” and point out again that he 
requires much attention. And this is a sign 
of extreme debility. “Not to doubtful dis- 
putations.”* See, he has laid ‘on’ a third 
stripe. For here he makes it appear that his 
error is of such a nature, that even those who 
do not transgress in the same manner, and 
who nevertheless admit him to their affection, 
and are earnestly bent upon curing him, are 
at doubt.2. You see how in appearance he is 
conversing with these, but is rebuking others 
secretly and without giving offence. Then by 
placing them beside each other, one he gives 
encomiums, the other accusations. For he 
goes on to say, “‘ One believeth that he may eat 
all things,” commending him on the score of 
his faith. “ Another who is weak, eateth 
herbs,” disparaging this one again, on the 
score of his weakness. Then since the blow 
he had given was deadly (kapiavy, used hyper- 
bolically), he comforts him again in these 
words, 

Ver. 3. “Let not him that eateth, despise 
him that eateth not.” 

He does not say, let him alone, nor 
does he say, do not blame him, nor yet, 
do not set him right; but do not reproach 
him, do not “despise”’ him, to show they 
were doing a thing perfectly ridiculous. But 
of this he speaks in other words. ‘Let not 
him which eateth not, judge him that eateth.” 
For as the more advanced made light of 
these, as of little faith, and falsely healed, 
and spurious, and still Judaizers, so they too 
judged these as law-breakers, or as given to 





* Verse 2 counsels receiving to Christian fellowship those 
affected by these ascetic scruples but my eis Suaxpioers SuaAdoyic- 
“av. These words have been variously rendered; (x) ‘* not 
to doubtful disputations’ (A. V., R. V.); (2) “for decisions 
of doubts”’ (marg. R. V.): (3) not to judgings of thoughts” 
(Meyer); ‘not to discussions of opinions’ (Godet). It is 
clear that the apostle exhorts the church against allowing the 
scruples in question to be matter of debate and division but 
whether he means to place a limitation upon the church’s 
duty to receive the weak brethren or whether he exhorts 
them to refrain from making the opinions of the weak a mat- 
ter of discussion and judgment, is a question still unsettled. 
The following consideration deserve attention in the deci- 
sion of the guestion (x) Paul treats the *t weak’’ throughout 
with great forbearance and tenderness. (2) The church is 
the party exhorted. (3) It is probably that the dtaxpicers 
Stadoytopioy refer to actions or judgments which the church 
would be in danger of exercising toward the weak. (4) It is 
likely that the question of eating meats or herbs only (v. 2) is 
a specimen of the dcadoyopmot referred to. (5) Avaxpiors 
means an act of distinguishing things that differ, i. e. a logi- 
cal or moral judgment. (6) The question remains ‘whether 
Stadoyiouds means a doudz, or a thought, an opinion, The 
latter is the primary meaning and seems preferable here. 
Then the meaning would be: receive these persons to fellow- 
ship and abstain from criticisms and judgments upon their con- 
Scientious opinions, The translation of our Eng. vs. ‘* not to 
doubtful disputations” is as ambiguous as the original phrase 
is in Greek. and is, therefore, a faithful renderin in respect of 
ape: These translators seem to take Svaxpiceis as mean- 
tovbear.—G. pe meaning which that word cannot be shown 

He seems to mean, ‘tare at doubt whether they m - 
knowledge such.”’ So GEcumenius seems to take whe pee 


aphrases this comment, and adds kat ywpice be 
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gluttony. And of these it is likely that many 
were of the Gentiles too. Wherefore he 
proceeds, ‘for God hath received him. But 
in the other’s case he does not say this. 
And yet to be despised was the eater’s 
share, as a glutton, but to be judged, his 
that did not eat, as of little faith. But he 
has made them change places, to show that he 
not only does not deserve to be despised, but 
that he can even despise. But dé I condemn 
him? he means. By no means. For this is 
why he proceeds, “for God hath received 
him.” Why then speakest thou to him of 
the law, as to a transgressor? “For God 


~ hath received him:” that is, has shown His 


unspeakable grace about him, and hath freed 
him from all charges against him ; then again 
he turns to the strong. 

Ver. 4. “‘ Who art thou that judgest another 
man’s servant?” 

Whence it appears that they too judged, 
and did not despise only. “To his own 
Master he standeth or falleth.” See here is 
another stroke. And the indignation seems 
to be against the strong man, and he attacks 
him. When he says, ‘‘Yea, he shall be 
holden up,” he shows that he is still waver- 
ing, and requireth so much attention as to 
call in God as a physician for this, “for 
God,” he says; ‘‘is able to make him stand.” 
And this we say of things we are quite in 
despair about. Then, that he may not de- 
spair he both gives him the name of a servant 
when he says, ‘Who art thou that judgest 
And here again he 
secretly attacks him. For it is not because 
he does things worthy to exempt him from 
being judged, that I bid you not judge him, 
but because he is Another’s servant, that is, not 
thine, but God’s. Then to solace him again 
he does not’ say, “falleth,” but what? 
“standeth or falleth.’” But whether it be 
the latter or the former, either of these is the 
Master’s concernment, since the loss also goes 
to Him, if he does fall, as the riches too, if he 
stand. And this again if we do not attend to 
Paul’s aim in not wishing them to be rebuked 
before a fitting opportunity, is very un- 
worthy of the mutual care becoming for 
Christians. But (as I am always saying) we 
must examine the mind with which it is 
spoken, and the subject on which it is said, 
and the object he would compass when he 
says it, But he makes them respectful by 
no slight motive, when he says this : for what 
he means is, if God, Who undergoeth the 
loss, hitherto doth nothing, how can you be 
else than ill-timed and out of all measure 
exact, when you seize on (dyxwy, throttle) him 
and annoy him? 








Ver. 5. “One man esteemeth one day 
above another, another esteemeth every day 
alike.” 

Here he seems to me to be giving a gentle 
hint about fasting. For it is not unlikely that 
some who fasted were always judging those 
who did not, or among the observances it is 
likely that there were some that on fixed 
days abstained, and on fixed days did not.t 
Whence also he says, “Let every man be 
fully persuaded in his own mind.” And in 
this way he released those who kept the 
observances from fear, by saying that the 
thing was indifferent, and he removed also 
the quarrelsomeness of those who attacked 
them, by showing that it was no very desirable 
(or urgent, mepioTovdacrov) task to be always 
making a trouble about these things. Yet it 
was not a very desirable task, not in its own 
nature, but on account of the time chosen, 
and because they were novices in the faith. 
For when he is writing to the Colossians, it is 
with great earnestness that he forbids it, 
saying, ‘‘ Beware lest any man spoil you 
through philosophy and vain deceit, after the 
traditions of men, after the elements of the 
world, and not after Christ.” (Col. ii. 8, see 
p. 4.) And again, “ Let no man judge you 
in meat or in drink” (ib. 16), and, “let no 
man beguile you of your reward.” (ib. 18.) 
And when writing to the Galatians with great 
precision, he exacts of them Christian spirit 
and perfectness in this matter. But here 
he does not use this vehemency, because 
the faith was lately planted in them. Let 
us therefore not apply the phrase, “ Let 
every man be persuaded in his own mind,” to 
all subjects. For when he is speaking of 
doctrines, hear what he says, “If any one 
preacheth unto you any gospel other than that 
ye have received, let him be accursed” (Gal. 
1.9), “even” if it be “an angel.” And again, 
“I fear lest by any means as the serpent 
beguiled Eve through his subtilty, so your 
minds should be corrupted.” (2 Cor. xi. 3.) 
And in writing to the’ Philippians, he says, 
“Beware of dogs, beware of evil workers, 
beware of the concision.” (Phil. iii. 2.) But 
with the Romans, since it was not yet the 
proper time for setting things of this sort 
tight,“ Let every man,” he says; “be fully 
persuaded in his own mind.” For he had 
been speaking of fasting. It was to clear 
away the vanity of the others and to release 
these from fear then, that he said as fol- 
lows : 

Ver, 6. “He that regardeth «the eday, 
regardeth it unto the Lord; and he that 


1 éxouevovs, here opposed to amexopuevovs. 
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regardeth not the day, to the Lord he doth 
not regard it.” And, “ He that eateth, eateth 
to the Lord, for he giveth God thanks; and 
he that eateth not, to the Lord he eateth not, 
and giveth God thanks.” 

He still keeps to the same subject. And 
what he means is about this. The thing is 
not concerned with fundamentals. For the 
thing requisite is, if this person and the other 
are acting for God’s sake, the thing requisite 
is (these words are repeated 3 Mss.), if 
both terminate in thanksgiving. For indeed 
both this man and that give thanks to God. 
If then both do give thanks to God, the 
difference is no great one. But let me draw 
your notice to the way in which here also he 
aims unawares a blow at the Judaizers. For 
if the thing required be this, the “ giving of 
thanks,” it is plain enough that he which 
eateth it is that “giveth thanks,” and not 
‘he which eateth not.” For how should he, 
while he still holds to the Law? As then he 
told the Galatians, ‘As many of you as are 
justified by the Law are fallen from grace” 
(Gal. v. 4); so here he hints it only, but does 
not unfold itso much. For as yet it was not 
time to do so. But for the present he bears 
with it (see p. 337): but by what follows he 
gives it a further opening. For where he 
says, 

Ver. 7, 8. “For none of us liveth unto him- 
self, and no man dieth unto himself. For 
whether we live, we live unto the Lord; and 
whether we die, we die unto the Lord,” by 
this too he makes the same clearer. For how 
can he that liveth unto the Law, be living 
unto Christ? But this is not the only thing 
that he effects by this, he also holds back the 
person who was in so much haste for their 
being set right, and persuades him to be 
patient, by showing that it is impossible for 
God to despise them, but that in due time He 
will set them right. What is the force then of 
“none of us liveth to himself?” It means, 
We are not free, we have a Master who also 
would have us live, and willeth not that we 
die, and to whom both of these are of more 
interest than to us. For by what is here said 
he shows that he hath a greater concern for 
us than we have ourselves, and considereth 
more than we do, as well our life to be wealth, 
as our death to be a loss. For we do not die 
to ourselves alone, but to our Master also, if 
we do die. But by death here he means that 
from the faith. However, this were enough 
to convince us that He taketh care for us, in 
that it is to Him we live, and to Him we die. 
Still he is not satisfied with saying this, but 
proceeds further. For after saying, “ Whether 
we live, therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s,” 








and passing from that death to the physical 
one, that he may not give an appearance of 
harshness to his language, he gives another 
very great indication of His care for us. Now 
of what kind is this ? 

Ver. 9. “ For to this end Christ both died, 
and rose, and revived, that He might be Lord 
both of the dead and living.” 

And so let us at least convince thee, that 
He is thoughtful for our salvation. For had 
He not had this great care for us, where were 
the need of the Dispensation (or Incarnation, 
oixovouiac)? He then that hath shown so 
much anxiety about our becoming His, as to 
take the form of a servant, and to die, will 
He despise: us after we have become so? 
This cannot be so, assuredly it cannot! Nor 
would He choose to waste so much pains. 
“For to this end (he says) he.also died,” as if 
any one were to say, Such an one will not 
have the heart to despise his servant. For he 
minded his own purse. (Cf. Ex. xxi. 21.) 
For indeed we are not so much in love with 
money, as is He with our salvation. Where- 
fore it was not money, but His own Blood 
that He gave as bail for us. And for this 
cause He would not have the heart to give 
them up, for whom He had laid down so 
great a price. See too how he shows that 
His power also is unspeakable. For he says, 
“to this end He both died and revived, that. 
He might be Lord both of the dead and the 
living.” And above he said, “for whether we 
live or die, we are His.” See what a wide 
extended Mastery! see what unconquerable 
might! see what exact providence over us! 
For tell me not, he means, of the living. 
Even for the departed He taketh care. But 
if He doth of the departed, it is quite plain 
that He doth of the living also, For He hath 
not omitted any point for this Mastery, mak- 
ing out for Himself more claims than men do, 
and especially beside? all other things in 
order to take care of us. For a man puts 
down money, and for this clings strongly to 
his own slave. But He Himself paid down 
His death; and the salvation of one who was 
purchased at so great a price, and the 
Mastery over whom He had gained with so 
much anxiety and trouble, He is not likely to 
count of no value. But this he says to make 
the Judaizer abashed, and to persuade him to 
call to mind the greatness of the benefit, and 
how that when dead he had come to be alive, 
and that there was nothing that he gained 
from the Law, and how that it would be the 
ca a ie a i 


t Xwpis: The construction seems imperfect: the Translator 
roe Keser cats, “separating Hiiselt from all others.’ If 
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‘last degree of unfeelingness, to leave Him 


Who had shown so much care toward him, 
and run away back to the Law. After attack- 
ing him then sufficiently, he relaxes again, 
and says, 

Ver, ro. “ But why dost thou judge thy 
brother? or why dost thou set at nought thy 
brother?” 

And so he seems to be setting them upon a 
level, but from that he has said, He shows that 
the difference between them is great. First 
then by the appellation of “brother” he does 
away with disputatiousness, and then also by 
calling that awful day to their mind. For 
after saying, “‘ Why dost thou set at nought 
thy brother ?” he proceeds, “‘ For we shall all 
stand before the judgment-seat of Christ.” 

And he seems indeed to be again rebuking 
the more advanced in saying this, but he is 
putting the mind of the Judaizer to confusion 
by not only calling for his reverence to the 
benefit that had been done him, but also mak- 
ing him afraid of the punishment to come. 
“For we shall all,” he says, ‘stand before 
the judgment-seat of Christ.” 

Ver. 11, 12. “ For it is written, As I live, 
saith the Lord, every knee shall bow to Me, 
and every tongue shall confess to God. So 
then every one of us shall give account of 
himself to God.” 

See how he again puts his mind into con- 
fusion, while he seems to be rebuking the 
other. For he intimates some such thing, as 
if he had said, How does it affect you? Are 
you to be punished for him? But this he 
does not say, but hints at it by putting it in 
a milder form, and saying, “ For we shall all 
stand before the judgment-seat of Christ :” 
and, “So then every one of us shall give ac- 
count of himself to God.” And he introduces 
the prophet’ in witness of the subjection of 
all to Him, yea a subjection extended even 
to those in the Old Testament, and of all ab- 
solutely. For he does not barely say every 
one shall worship, but ‘‘shall confess,” that 
is, shali give an account of what he has done. 
Be in anxiety then as seeing the Master of all 
sitting on His judgment-seat, and do not 
make schisms and divisions in the Church, by 
breaking away from grace, and running over 
to the Law. For the Law also is His. And 
why say I so of the Law? Even those in the 
Law and those before the Law are His. And 
it is not the Law that will demand an 
account of thee, but Christ, of thee and 
of all the human race. See how he has re- 





1 Some Mss. and edd. “‘ with all attesting the subjection to 
Him.” The passage is found Is. xlv. 23, probably the reading 
of the LXX., till it was corrected to suit the Hebrew. See 
Parsons ad doc. 











leased us from the fear of the Law. Then 
that he may not seem to be saying this to 
frighten them for the occasion, but to have 
come to it in the course he had proposed him- 
self, he again keeps to the same subject, and 
says, 

Ver. 13. “Let us not therefore judge one 
another any more: but judge this rather, that 
no man put a stumbling-block or an occasion 
to fall in his brother’s way.” 

This does not apply to one less than the 
other: wherefore it may well fit with both, 
both the advanced man that was offended at 
the observance of meats, and the unadvanced 
that stumbled at the vehement rebuke given 
him. But consider, I pray you, the great 
punishment we shall suffer, if we give offence 
at all. For if in a case where the thing was 
against law, yet, as they rebuked unseason- 
ably, he forbade their doing it, in order that 
a brother might not be made to offend and 
stumble ; when we give an offence without 
having anything to set right even, what treat- 
ment shall we deserve? For if not saving others 
be a crime (and that it is so, he who buried 
the talent proves), what will be the effect of 
giving him offence also? But what if he gives 
himself the offence, you may say, by being 
weak? Why this is just why thou oughtest 
to be patient. For if he were strong, then he 
would not require so much attention. But 
now, since he is of the feebler sort, he does 
on this ground need considerable care. Let 
us then yield him this, and in all respects bear 
his burdens, as it is not of our own sins only 
that we shall have to give an account, but for 
those also wherein we cause others to offend. 
For if that account, were even by itself hard 
to pass, when these be added too, how are we 
to be saved? And let us not suppose, that if 
we can find accomplices in our sins, that will 
be an excuse; as this will prove an addition 
to our punishment. Since the serpent too 
was punished more than the woman, as was 
the woman likewise more than the man 
(1 Tim. ii. 14); and Jezebel also was punished 
more severely than Ahab, who had seized the 
vineyard ; for it was she that devised the 
whole matter, and caused the king to offend. 
(a Kings xxi. 23,25, 29.) And therefore thou, 
when thou art the author of destruction to 
others, wilt suffer more severely” than those 
who have been subverted by thee. For sin- 
ning is not so ruinous as leading others also 
into the same. Wherefore he speaks of those 
who “ not only do the same, but have pleasure 
in them that do them.” (Rom. i, 32.) And 








2 Say. Mar. and one Ms. end the sentence, ‘‘ having punish- 
ment exacted of the for those who have been made by thee to 
offend.” 
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so when we see any sinning, let us, so far 
from thrusting them on, even pull them back 
from the pit of iniquity, that we may not 
have to be punished for the ruin of others 
besides ourselves. And let us be continually 
in mind of the awful judgment-seat, of the 
stream of fire, of the chains never to be 
loosed, of the darkness with no light, the 
gnashing of teeth, and the venomous worm. 
* Ah, but God is merciful!” Are these then 
mere words? and was not that rich man 
punished for despising Lazarus? Are not 
the foolish? virgins cast out of the Bride- 
chamber? Do not they who did not feed 
Hjm go away into “the fire prepared for the 
devil?” (Matt. xxv. 41.) Will not he that 
hath soiled garments be “bound hand and 
foot” (ib. xxii. 13), and go to ruin? Will 
not he that demanded the hundred pence to 
be paid, be given over to the tormentors? Is 
not that said of the adulterers true, that 
“their worm shall not die, nor their fire be 
quenched?”* (Mark ix. 43.) Are these 
but mere threats then? Yea, it is answered. 
And from what source pray dost thou venture 
to make such an assertion, and that too when 
thou passest judgment of thine own opinion? 
Why, I shall be able to prove the contrary, 
both from what He said, and from what He did. 
(See John v. 22.) For if you will not believe by 
the punishments that are to come, at least be- 
lieve by those that have happened already. 
For what have happened, and have come forth 
into reality, surely are not threats and words, 
Who then was it that flooded the whole world, 
and affected that baleful wreck, and the utter 
destruction of our whole race! Who was 
it that after this hurled those thunders and 
_lightnings upon the land of Sodom? Who 
that drowned all Egypt in the sea? Who that 
consumed the six hundred thousand men in the 
wilderness? Who that burnt up the syna- 
gogue of Abiram? Who that bade the 
earth open her mouth for the company of 
Core and Dathan, and swallow them up? 
Who that carried off the threescore and ten 
thousand at one sweep in David’s time? 
Shall I mention also those that were punished 
individually! Cain, who was given up to a 





1 The oil representing especially deeds of mercy. Hil. ad. 1. 
See St. Chrys. on Rom. xi. 6. p. 485. 

2 See Matt. v. 28, and 2 Pet. ii. 14, And with respect to 
giving cause of offence to others, Mark. ix. 44. 

5 Field’s punctuation will give the sense, ‘‘ These then are 
mere words—the rich man is not punished, nor the foolish 
virgins cast out, etc., but these are only threats!’’ which is 

erhaps more vigorous. Compare Hom. xxxi. p. 496: also 
Browniae's Heretic’s Tragedy. 


‘* Who maketh God’s menace an idle word ? 
Saith, it no more means what it proclaims 
Than a damsel’s threat to her wanton bird ? 
—For she too prattles of ugly names. 
Saith, he knoweth but one thing—what he knows? 
That God is good and the rest is breath,” 
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continual vengeance? (the son of) Charmi,‘ 
who was stoned with his whole family? Or 
him, that suffered the same thing’ for gather- 
ing sticks on the sabbath? The forty children 
who were consumed by those beasts, and ob- 
tained no pardon even on the score of their 
age? And if you would see these same things. 
even after the times of grace, just consider 
what great suffering the Jews had, how the 
women ate their children, some roasting 
them, and some consuming them in other 
ways :° how after being given up to irremedi- 
able famine, and wars varied and _ severe, 
they threw all previous catastrophes into the 
shade by the exceeding greatness of their own 
calamities. .For that it was Christ Who did 
these things unto them, hear Him declaring 
as much, both by parables, and clearly and 
explicitly. By parables, as when He says, 
“ But those that would not that I should reign 
over them, bring hither and slay them” 
(Luke xix. 27); and by that of the vineyard, 
and that of the marriage. But clearly and 
explicitly, as when He threatens that they 
shall fall by the edge of the sword, and shall 
be led away captive into the nations, and 
there shall be upon the earth “distress of- 
nations with perplexity, at the roaring of the | 
sea and waves;°® men’s hearts failing them © 
for fear.” (ib. xxi. 24, 25, 26.) “And there 
shall be tribulation, such as there never was, 
no, nor ever shall be.” (Matt. xxiv. 21.) 
And what a punishment Ananias too and 
Sapphira suffered, for the theft of a few pieces. 
of money, ye all know. Seest thou not the 
daily calamities also? Or have these too not 
taken place? Seest thou not now men that 
are pining with famine? those that suffer 
elephantiasis, or are maimed in body? those 
that live in constant poverty, those that suffer 
countless irreparable evils? Now then will it. 
be reasonable for some to be punished, and’ 
some not? For if God be not unjust (and 
unjust He is not), thou also wilt assuredly- 
suffer punishment, if thou sinnest. But if 
because He is merciful He doth not punish, 
then ought not these either to have been pun- 
ished. But now because of these words of 
yours, God even here punisheth many, that 
when ye believe not the words of the threaten- 
ing, the deeds of vengeance ye may at least. 
believe. And since things of old do not: 
affright you so much, by things which happen: 
in every generation, He correcteth those that 
In every generation are growing listless. 
And what is the reason, it may be said, why 
EL 


4 Most Mss. have ‘t Charmi”? or * shoes iy oe 
one ** Achar the son of Charme" CParininy SoS 

; Josephus, B. J. vi., vii. c. 8., Euseb. H. E. iii. 6, 
So most Mss. of St. Chrysostom, and the best of the N, T.. 
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He doth not punish all here? That He may 
give the others an interval? for repentance. 
Why then does He not take vengeance upon 
all in the next world?? Itis lest many should 
disbelieve in His providence. How many 
robbers are there who have been taken, and 
how many that have left this life unpunished ? 
Where is the mercy of God then? it is my 
turn now to ask of thee. For supposing no 
one at all had vengeance taken-upon him, 
then you might have taken refuge in this. 
But now that some are punished, and some 
are not, though they be the worse sinners, 
how can it be reasonable that there be not the 
“same punishments for the same sins? How 
can those punished appear to be else than 
wronged? What reason is there then why all 
are not punished here? Hear His own de- 
fence for these things. For when some 
had died by the falling of a tower on them; 
He said to those who raised a question 
upon this, “ Suppose ye that they were sin- 
ners above all men? I tell you nay, but ex- 
cept ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish ” 
(Luke xiii. 4, 5); so exhorting us not to feel 
confident when others suffer punishment, and 
we ourselves, though we have committed many 
transgressions, do not. For except we change 
-our conduct, we assuredly shall suffer. And 
how, it may be said, is it that we are to be 
punished without end for sinning a short 
time here? how, I ask, is it that in this world,? 
those who in a short moment of time have 
done one murder, are condemned to constant 
punishment in the mines? ‘ But it is not 
God that does this,” it may be said. How 
then came He to keep the man with a palsy 
for thirty and eight years in so great punish- 
ments? For that it was for sins that He 
punished him, hear what He says, “ Behold, 
thou art made whole, sin no more.” (John v. 
14.) Still itis said, he found arelease. But 
the case is not so with the other life. For 
that there, there will never be any release,* 
hear from His own mouth, “ Their worm will 
not die, nor their fire be quenched.” (Mark 
ix. 44.) And “these shall go into everlasting 
life, but these into everlasting punishment.” 
(Matt. xxv. 46.) Now if the life be eternal, 
the punishment is eternal. Seest thou not 
how severely He threatened the Jews? Then 
have the things threatened come to pass, or 
were those that were told them a mere talk? 
‘© One stone shall not remain upon another.” 
(Luke xxi. 6.) And has it remained? But 
what, when He says, “ There shall be tribula- 





1 rpodeouiay, lit. a set time. He has used the term before 
with especial view to the length of the time. 

2 i. e. so as to spare all in this. 7 

3 See Butler’s Azad. i.2. ‘* But all this,” and i. 3. iii. 

4 So Mss. Avouv. Sav. Ajéuv, cessation: see 383, note 3. 








tion such as hath not been?” (Matt. xxiv. 
21.) Has it not come then? Read the his- 
tory of Josephus, and thou wilt not be able to 
draw thy breath even, at only hearing what 
they suffered for their doings. This I say, 
not that I may pain you, but that I may make 
you secure, and lest by having humored you 
overmuch, I should but make a way for the 
endurance of sorer punishments. For why, 
pray, dost thou not deem it right thou shouldest 
be punished for sinning? Hath He not told 
thee all beforehand? Hath He not threat- 
ened thee? not come to thy aid?® not done 
things even without number for thy salvation’s. 
sake? Gave He thee not the laver of Regen- 
eration, and forgave He not all thy former 
sins? Hath He not after this forgiveness, 
and the laver, also given thee the succor of 
repentance if thou sin? Hath He not made 
the way to forgiveness of sins, even after all 
this, easy *® to thee? Hear then what He hath, 
enjoined: ‘If thou forgive thy neighbor, I 
also will forgive thee” (ib. vi. 14), He 
says. What hardship is there in this? “If 
ye judge the cause of the fatherless, and see 
that the widow have right, come and let us. 
converse together,” He saith, “and if your 
sins be as purple, I will make them white as 
snow.” (Is. i. 17, 18.) What labor is there: 
here? ‘Tell thy sins, that thou mayest be 
justified.” (Is. xlili. 26. LXX.) What hard- 
ship is therein this? ‘ Redeem thy sins with 
alms.” (Dan. iv. 24.) What toilsomeness is. 
there in this? The Publican said, “ Be mer- 
ciful to me a sinner,” and “ went down home 
justified.” (Luke xviii. 13, 14.) What labor 
is it to imitate the Publican? And wilt thou 
not be persuaded even after this that there is 
punishment and vengeance? At that rate 
thou wilt deny that even the devil is punished, 
For, ‘“ Depart,” He says, “into the fire pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels.” (Matt. 
xxv. 41.) Now if there be no hell, then 
neither is he punished. But if he is punished, 
it is plain that we shall also. For we also. 





5 So Field: Vulg. ‘‘ made thee afraid.” 

6 St. Chrysostom must not be understood here as making 
light of the labor of an effectual repentance, nor as excluding 
the office of the Church in accepting the Penitent. His ob- 
ject is to show that there is no such difficulty in repentance, as. 
need be an objection to our belief in eternal punishment. He 
is speaking of repentance in the lowest degree, and he cer- 
tainly held that different degrees of it would obtain different 
degrees of benefit. As of almsgiving on Rom. xi. 6, p. 485. 
etc. ‘It is possible to gain approval by thy last will, not in- 
deed in such way as in thy lifetime,” and more generally ad 
Theodorum Lapsum, t. i. p. 11,12. Ben. where he represents 
it as difficult, though not so much so as it might seem to those 
who did not try it, and know its consolations: and Hom i. 
de S. Pentec. fin. he says, ‘‘It is possible by diligence, prayer, 
and exceeding watchfulness, to wipe out all our sins that are 
written down. This then let us make our business all our- 
days, that when we depart thither, we may obtain some for-~ 
giveness, and all escape irrevocable punishments.’ Of con- 
fession he speaks strongly, de Cruce et Latrone, Hom. i. t. 2, 
407; B. ad Pop. Ant. Hom. 3, p. 42 E. on the Statues, p. 66 
O. T. and of the power of the Priesthood to absolve, de Sac.,, 
c. 3, § 5, t. i. p. 384 E. quoting Ja. v. 14, 15. 
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have disobeyed, even if it be not in the same 
way. And how comest thou not to be afraid 
to speak such daring things? For when thou 
sayest that God is merciful, and doth not 
punish, if He should punish he will be found 
in thy case to be no longer merciful. See 
then unto what language the devil leadeth 
you? And what? are the monks that have 
taken up with the mountains, and yield ex- 
amples of such manifold self-denial,’ to go 
_ away without their crown? For if the wicked 

are not to be punished, and there is no recom- 
pense made to any one, some one else will 
say, perhaps, that neither are the good 
crowned. Nay, it will be said, For this is 
suitable with God, that there should be a 
kingdom only, and not a hell. Well then, 
shall the whoremonger, and the adulterer, 
and the man who hath done evils unnum- 
bered, enjoy the same advantages with the 
man who has exhibited soberness and _ holi- 
ness, and Paul is to stand with Nero, or rather 
even the devil with Paul? For if there be no 
hell and yet there will be a Resurrection of 
all, then the wicked will attain to the same 
good things! And who would say this? 
Who even of men that were quite 
crazed ? or rather, which of the devils even 
would say this? For even they confess that 
there is a hell. Wherefore also they cried out 
and said, ‘‘ Art Thou come hither to torment 
us before the time?” (ib. viii. 29.) How 
then comest thou not to fear and tremble, 
when even the devils confess what thyself art 
denying? Or how is it that thou dost not 
see who is the teacher of these evil doctrines? 
For he who deceived the first man, and under 
the pretext of greater hopes, threw them out 
even of the blessings they had in possession, 
he it is who now suggests the saying and 
fancying of these things. And for this reason 
he persuades some to suspect there is no hell, 
that he may thrust them into hell. As God 
on the other hand threateneth hell, and made 
hell ready, that by coming to know of it thou 
mightest so live as not to fall into hell. And 
yet if, when there is a hell, the devil per- 
suades thee to these things, how came the 
devils to confess it, if it did not exist,2 whose 
aim and desire it is that we should not suspect 
anything of the kind, that through fearlessness 
we might become the more listless, and so 
fall with them into that fire? How then (it 





1 pvpiav doxnovy: the term asceticism is an insufficient trans- 
lation of asceszs, since its termination takes off the reality. 
The word ‘‘crown” hints at a play on its secular sense, of 
gymnastic training. - ; 

2 This sentence may be read so as to avoid the fault in rea- 
soning; he breaks off the supposition as too absurd, and after 
a pause gives the true account of the case, which he in fact 
assumes in the first clause. The whole passage is rhetorical, 
and the first mention of the devils is introduced with tremen- 
dous power, as almost any one must have felt in reading it. 








will be said) came they to confess it? It was 
through their not bearing the compulsion laid 
upon them. Taking all these things into con- 
sideration then, let those who talk in this way 
leave off deceiving both themselves and others 
since even for these words of theirs they will 
be punished for detracting (deasbpovrec) from 
those awful things, and relaxing the vigor of 


many who are minded to be in earnest, and | 


do not even do as much as those barbarians, 
for they, though they were ignorant of every- 
thing, when they heard that the city was to be 


destroyed, were so far from disbelieving, that. 


they even groaned, and girded themselves 
with sackcloth, and were confounded, and did 
not cease to use every means until they had 
allayed the wrath, (Jonah ili. 5.) But dost 
thou, who hast had so great experience of 
facts and of teaching, make light of what is 
told thee? The contrary then will be thy 
fate. For as they through fear of the words 
had not to undergo the vengeance in act, so 
thou who despisest the threatening by words, 
wilt have to undergo the punishment in very 
deed. And if now what thou art told seems 
a fable to thee, it will not, however, seem so 
when the very things convince thee, in that 
Day. Have you never noticed what He did 
even in this world? How when He met 
with two thieves, He counted them not worthy 


of the same estate, but one He Jed into the 


Kingdom, and the other He sent away into 
Hell? And why speak I of a robber and 
murderer? For even the Apostle He did not 
spare, when he had become a traitor, but even 
when He saw him rushing to the halter, and 
hanging, and bursting asunder in the midst 
(for he did “ burst asunder, and all his bowels 
gushed out”) (Acts i. 18), still when He 
foresaw all these things, He let him suffer all 
the same, giving thee from the present a proof 
of all that is in the other world also. Do not 
then cheat, yourselves, through being _per- 
suaded of the devil. ‘These devices are his. 
For if both judges, and masters, and teachers, 
and savages, respect the good, and punish the 
evil, with what reason is the contrary to be 
the case with God, while the good man and 


he who is not so are deemed worthy of the, 


same estate? And when will they leave off 
their wickedness? For they who now are 
expecting punishment, and are amongst so 
many terrors, those from the judges and from 
the laws, and yet do not for this depart from 
iniquity ; when on their departing this life they 
are to lay aside even this fear, and are not only 
not to be cast into hell, but are even to obtain 
a kingdom; when will they leave doing 
eee 


al “undoing the awe,’? as edd. before Field, and some 
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wickedly? Is this then mercy, pray? to add 
to wickedness, to set up rewards for iniquity, 
to count the sober and the unchastened, the 
faithful and the irreligious, Paul and the 
devil, to have the same deserts? But how 
long am IJ to be trifling? Wherefore I exhort 





you to get you free from this madness, and 


having grown to be your own masters, per- 
suade your souls to fear and to tremble, that 
they may at once be saved from the ‘hell to 
come, and may, after passing the life in this 
world soberly, attain unto the good things 
to come by the grace and love towards man, 
eres 


HOMILY XXVI. 


ROM. XIV, 14. 


*“*T know, and am persuaded by (Gr. in) the Lord 
Jesus, that there is nothing unclean of itself, but 
to him that esteemeth anything to be unclean, to 
him it is unclean.’’ 


AFTER first rebuking the person who 
judgeth his brother, and moving him to leave 
off this reproaching, he then explains himself 
further upon the doctrinal part, and instructs 
in a dispassionate tone the weaker sort, 
displaying in this case tooa great deal of 
gentleness. For he does not say he shall 
be punished, nor anything of the sort, but 
merely disburdens him of his fears in the 
matter, and that with a view to his being 
more easily persuaded with what he tells him ; 
and he says, “I know, and am persuaded.” 
And then to prevent any of those who did 
not trust him (or “believe,” rév ov mora) 
saying, And what is it to us if thou art 
persuaded? for thou art no_ trustworthy 
evidence to be set in competition with so 
great a law, and with oracles brought down 
from above, he proceeds, “in the Lord.” 
That is, as having learned from Him, as 
having my confidence from Him. The judg- 
ment then is not oneof the mind of man. 
What is it that thou art persuaded of and 
knowest? Tell us. ‘That there is nothing 
unclean of itself.”” By nature, he says, noth- 
ing is unclean but it becomes so by the 
spirit in which a man uses it. Therefore 
it becomes so to himself only, and not to 
all. “For to him that esteemeth anything 
to be unclean, to him it is unclean.” What 
‘then? Why not correct thy brother, that 
he may think it not unclean? Why not 
with full authority call him away from this 
habit of mind and conception of things,. 
that he may never make it common? My 
reason is, he says, I am afraid to grieve him. 
Wherefore he proceeds, 

Ver. 1s. “ But if thy brother be grieved 
with thy meat, now walkest thou not 
charitably.” 


34 





You see how far, for the present, he goes 
in affection for him, showing that he makes 
so great account of him, that with a view not 
to grieve him he does not venture even to 
enjoin things of great urgency, but by 
yieldingness would rather draw him to him- 
self, and by charity. For even when he has 


freed him of his fears, he does not drag him 


and force him, but leaves him his own master. 
For keeping a person from meats is no such 
matter as overwhelming with grief.1 You see 
how much he insists upon charity. And this 
is because he is aware that it can do every- 
thing. And on this ground he makes some- 
what larger demand upon them. For so far 
he says from its being proper for them to 
distress you at all, they ought even, if need 
be, not to hesitate at condescending to you. 
Whence he proceeds to say, “ Destroy not 
him with thy meat, for whom. Christ died.” 
Or dost thou not value thy brother enough 
even to purchase his salvation at the price 
of abstinence from meats? :And yet Christ 
refused not to become a slave, nor yet to 
die for him; but thou dost not despise even 
food, that thou mayest save him. And yet 
with it all Christ was not to gain all, yet still 
He died for all; so fulfilling His own part. 
But art thou aware that by meat thou art 
overthrowing him in the more important 
matters, and yet makest a disputing? And 
him who is the object of such care unto 
Christ, dost thou consider so contemptible, 
and dishonor one whom He loveth? Yet 
He died not for the weak only, but even for 
an enemy. And wilt not thou refrain from 
meats even, for him that is weak? Yet 
Christ did what was greatest even, but thou 
not even the less. And He was Master, thou 
a brother. These words then were enough 
to tongue-tie him. For they show him to 
be of a little spirit, and after having the 


1 j, e. “‘ better deprive the strong of his meats, than deeply 
grieve the weak.” 
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benefit of great things from God, not to give 
in return even little ones. 

Ver. 16, 17. “Let not then your good be 
evil spoken of. For the kingdom of God is 
not meat and drink.” 

By their “good,” he means here either 
their faith, or the hope of rewards hereafter, 
or the perfectness of their religious state.* 
For it is not only that you fail to profit your 
brother, he means, but the doctrine itself, 
and the grace of God, and His gift, you cause 
to be evil spoken of. Now when thou fightest, 
when thou quarrellest, when thou art vex- 
atious, when thou makest schism in the 
Church, and reproachest thy brother, and 
art distant with him, those that are without 
will speak evil of you. And so good is so 
far from coming of this, that just the opposite 
is the case. For your good is charity, love 
of the brotherhood, being united, being 
bound together, living at peace, living in 
- gentleness (émeuxeiac), He again, to put an 
end to his fears and the other’s. disputatious- 
ness, says, ‘For the kingdom of God is 
not meat and drink.” Is it by these, he 
means, that we are to be approved? As he 
says in another passage too, “Neither if 
we eat are we the better, neither if we eat not 
are we the worse.” And he does not need 
any proof, but is content with stating it. 
And what he says is this, If thou eatest, 
does this lead thee to the Kingdom? And 
this was why, by way of satirizing them as 
mightily pleased with themselves herein, he 
said, not “meat.” only, but “drink.” What 
then are the things that do bring us here? 
“ Righteousness, and peace, and joy,” and 
a virtuous life, and peace with our brethren 
(whereto this quarrelsomeness is opposed), 
the joy from unanimity, which this rebuking 
puts anend to. But this he said not to one 
party only, but to both of them, it being a 
fit season for saying it to both. Then as he 
had mentioned peace and joy, but there is 
a peace and joy over bad actions also, he 
adds, “in the Holy Ghost.” Since he that 
ruins his brother, hath at once subverted 
peace, and wronged joy, more grievously 
than he that plunders money. And what is 
worse is, that Another saved him, and thou 
wrongest and ruinest him. Since then eating, 
and the supposed perfect state, does not 
bring in these virtues, but the things subver- 
sive of them it does bring in, how can it be 


* In addition to the three possible meanings of ‘ your good” 
which Chrys. mentions, two other interpretations may be 
noted: (1) ‘The good you enjoy,” i. e. your Christian lib- 
erty (Godet); (2) ‘The kingdom of God” (v. 17) (Meyer). 
The connection favors the view that 7d aya@dv is a general 
reference to the same source of blessing which is more specifi- 
cally designated as 7 BacvAeta rod Gcod (17).—G. B. S, 

1‘: Cor. viii. 8, speaking of things offered to idols, 








else than right to make light of little things, 
in order to give firmness to great ones? 
Then since this rebuking took place in some 
degree out of vanity, he proceeds to say, 

Ver. 18. “For he that in these things 
serveth Christ, is acceptable to God, and 
approved of men.” 

For they will not admire thee so much for 
thy perfect state, as all will for peace and am- 
ity. For this isa goodly thing, that all will 
have the benefit of, but of that not one even 
will. 

Ver. 19. “ Let us therefore follow after the 
things which make for peace, and_ things 
wherewith one may edify one another.” 

This applies to the other, that he may grow 
peaceable. But the other to the latter too, 
that he may not destroy his brother. Still he 
has made both apply to either again, by say- 
ing, ‘one another,” and showing that without 
peace it is not easy to edify. 

Ver. 20. “ For meat destroy not the work 
of God.” 

Giving this name to the salvation of a 
brother, and adding greatly to the fears, and 
showing that he is doing the opposite of that 
he desires.— For thou, he says, art so far 
from building up as thou intendest, that thou 
dost even destroy, and that a building too not 
of man but of God, and not for any great end 
either, but for a trivial thing, For it was “ for 
meat,” he says. Then lest so many indul- 
gences should confirm the weaker brother in 
his misconception, he again becomes doctrinal, 
as follows, 

“All things indeed are pure, but it is evil 
for that man who eateth with offence.” 

Who does it, that is, with a bad conscience. 
And so if you should force him, and he should 
eat, there would be nothing gained. For it is 
not the eating that maketh unclean, but the 
intention with which a man eats. If then 
thou dost not set that aright, thou hast done 
all to no purpose, and hast made things worse : 
for thinking a thing unclean is not so bad as 
tasting it when one thinks it unclean. Here 
then you are committing two errors, one by 
Increasing his prejudice through your quarrel- 
someness, and another by getting him to taste 
of what is unclean. And so, as long as you 
do not persuade him, do not force him. 

Ver. 21. “It is good neither to eat flesh, 
nor to drink wine, nor anything whereby thy 
brother stumbleth, or is offended, or is made 
weak.” 

Again, he requires the greater alternative, 
that they should not only not force him, but 
en reece Mer We EPMLOTES SS 


+ “The work of God” is much more naturall 
designating the Christian _himself—his personality ae ae 
designating his salvation (Chrys.).—G. B.S, : 
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even condescend to him. For he often did 
this himself also, as when he circumcised 
(Acts xvi. 3), when he was shorn (ib. xviii. 
18), when he sacrificed that Jewish sacrifice. 
Gb> xxi. ‘26, seep. 126). . And. he does 
not say to the man “do so,” but he states it 
in the form of a sentiment to prevent again 
making the other, the weaker man, too listless. 
And what are his words? “It is good not to 
eat flesh.” And why do I say flesh? if it be 
wine, or any other thing of the sort besides, 
which gives offence, refrain. For nothing is 
so important as thy brother’s salvation. And 
this Christ shows us, since He came from 
Heaven, and suffered all that He went 
through, for our sakes. And let me beg you 
to observe, how he also drives it home upon 
the other, by. the words “stumbleth, or is 
offended, or is made weak.”’ And do not tell 
me (he means) that he is so without reason, 
but, that thou hast power to set it right. For 
the other has a sufficient claim to be helped in 
his weakness, and to thee this were no loss, 
not being a case of hypocrisy (Gal. ii. 13), 
but of edification and economy. For if thou 
force him, he is at once destroyed, and will 
condemn thee, and fortify himself the more in 
not eating. But if thou condescend to him, 
then he will love thee, and will not suspect 
thee as a teacher, and thou wilt afterwards 
gain the power of sowing imperceptibly in him 
the right views. But if he once hate thee, 
then thou hast closed the entrance for thy 
reasoning. Do not then compel him, but 
even thyself refrain for his sake, not refrain- 
ing from it as unclean, but because he is 
offended, and he will love thee the more, So 
Paul also advises when he says, “It is good 
not to eat flesh,” not because it was unclean, 
but because the brother is offended and is 
weak. 

Ver. 22. “ Hast thou faith? have it to thy- 
self.” 

Here he seems to me to be giving a gentle 
warning to the more advanced on the score of 
vanity. And what he says is this, Dost thou 
wish to show me that thou art perfect, and 
fully furnished? Do not show it to me, but 
let thy conscience suffice. And by faith, he 
here means that concerned not with doctrines, 
but with the subject in hand. For of the for- 
mer it says, “‘ With the mouth confession is 
made unto salvation” (Rom. x. 10); and, 
“Whosoever shall deny Me before men, him 
will I also deny.”! (Luke ix. 26.) For the 
former by not being confessed, ruins us ; and so 
does this by being confessed unseasonably. 
“ Happy is he that condemneth not himself in 





1 Compare St. Ephrem. Serm. xx. vol. iii. adv. Scrutatores. 
pp. 172, 173, Oxf. Tr. 








the thing which he alloweth.”* Again he 
strikes at the weaker one, and gives him (i. e. 
the stronger) a sufficient crown, in that of his 
conscience. Even if no man see, that is, thou 
art able to be happy in thyself. For after 
saying, “ Have it to thyself,” to prevent his 
thinking this a contemptible tribunal, he tells 
him this is better to thee than the world.2 
And if all accuse thee, and thou condemn not 
thyself, and thy conscience lay no charge 
against thee, thou arthappy. But this isa state- 
ment he did not make to apply to any person 
whatever. For there are many that condemn 
not themselves, and yet are great trans- 
gressors: and these are the most miserable of 
men. But he still keeps to the subject in 
hand. 

Ver. 23. “ And he that doubteth is con- 
demned if he eat.” 

Again, it is to exhort him to spare the 
weaker, that he says this. For what good is 
it if he eat in doubt, and condemn himself? 
For I approve of him, who both eateth, and 
doeth it not with doubting. See how he in- 
duces him not to eating only, but to eating 
with a good conscience too. Then he men- 
tions likewise the reason why he is condemned. 
continuing in these words, 

“ Because he eateth not of faith.” Not be- 
cause it is unclean, but because it is not of 
faith. For he did not believe that it is clean, 
but though unclean he touched it. But by 
this he shows them also what great harm they 
do by compelling men, and not persuading 
them, to touch things which had hitherto ap- 
peared unclean to them, that for this at all 
events they might leave rebuking. ‘For 
whatsoever is not of faith is sin.” For whena 
person does not feel sure, nor believe that a 
thing is clean, how can he do else than sin? 
Now all these things have been spoken by 
Paul of the subject in hand, not of everything. 
And observe what care he takes not to 
offend any; and he had said before, “ If 
thy brother be grieved with thy meat, now 
walkest thou not charitably.” But if one 
should not grieve him, much less ought one to 
give him offence. And again, “ For meat de- 
stroy not the work of God.” For if it were a 
grievous act of iniquity to throw down a 
Church, much more so is it to do so to the 
spiritual Temple. Since a man is more dig- 


* Kpivwv should not be rendered ‘‘condemning” as if it 
were xataxpivwy (as Chrys. and many mod. interpreters). 
The meaning is: Happy is he who does not pass judgment 
upon himself, i. e. who is so confident of the rightness of 
his course that he has no anxiety or scruple regarding the 
course of action in such disputed points which he approves 
and has resolved upon.—G, B. Se 

2 Nullum Theatrum virtuti conscientia majus, Cicero, 
Tusc. ii. 26, Virtue has no field for display more ample than 
conscience. 
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nified than a Church: for it was not for walls 
that Christ died, but for these temples. 

Let us then watch our own conduct on all 
sides, and afford to no one ever so little 
handle. For this life present is a race-course, 
and we ought to have thousands of eyes 
(Hilary in Ps. cxix.) on every side, and not 
even to fancy that ignorance will be an 
adequate excuse. For there is such a thing, 
there certainly is, as being punished for igno- 
rance, when the ignorance is inexcusable. 
Since the Jews too were ignorant, yet not 
ignorant in an excusable way. And the Gen- 
tiles were ignorant, but they are without 
excuse. (Rom. i. 20.) For when thou art igno- 
rant of those things which it is not possible to 
know, thou wilt not be subject to any charge 
for it: but when of things easy and possible, 
thou wilt be punished with the utmost rigor. 
Else if we be not excessively supine, but con- 
tribute our own share to its full amount, God 
will also reach forth His hand unto us in those 
things which we are ignorant of. And this is 
what Paul said to the Philippians likewise. 
“Tf in anything ye be otherwise minded, God 
shall reveal even this unto you.” (Phil. iii. 
15.) But when we are not willing to do even 
what we are masters of, we shall not have the 
benefit of His assistance in this either. And 
this was the case with the Jews too. “ For 
this cause,” He says, ‘‘speak I unto them in 
parables, because seeing they see not.” 
(Matt. xiii. 13.) In what sense was it that 
.seeing they saw not? They saw devils cast 
out, and they said, He hath a devil. They 
saw the dead raised, and they worshipped not, 
but attempted to kill Him. But not of this 
character was Cornelius. (ib. xii. 24.) For 
this reason then, when he was doing the whole 
of his duty with sincerity, God added unto 
him that which was lacking also. Say not 
then, how came God to neglect such and such 
a one who was no formalist (aAacroc) and a 
good man, though a Gentile? For in the first 
place no man can possibly know for certain 
whether a person is no formalist,! but He 
only who “formed (rAdoavr:) the hearts sev- 
erally.” (Ps. xxxiii. (xxxii.) 15, LXX.) And 
then there is this to be said too, that per- 
chance (roAduc) such an one was neither 
thoughtful nor earnest. And how, it may be 
said, could he, as: being very uninformed? 
(arAacroc.) Let me beg you to consider then 
this simple and single-hearted man, and take 
notice of him in the affairs of life, and you 
will see him a pattern of the utmost scrupu- 
lousness, such that if he would have shown it 
in spiritual matters he would not have been 


1 So rendered, to keep up the play upon the words: it 
means, not framing himself to a false show. 








overlooked: for the facts of the truth are 
clearer than the sun. And wherever a man 
may go, he might easily lay hold of his own 
salvation, if he were minded, that is, to be 
heedful, and not to look on this as a by-work. 
For were the doings shut up into Palestine, or 
in a little corner of the world? Hast thou 
not heard the prophet say, “ All shall know 
Me from the least even to the greatest?” 
(Jer. xxxi. 34; Heb. viii. 11.) Do not you 
see the things themselves uttering the truth? 
How then are these to be excused, seeing as 
they do the doctrine of the truth spread far 
and wide, and not troubling themselves, or 
caring to learn it? And dost thou require all 
this, it is asked, of a rude savage? Nay not 
of a rude savage only, but of any who is more 
savage than men of the present day. For 
why is it, pray, that in matters of this world 
he knows how to answer when he is wronged, 
and to resist when he has violence done him, 
and do and devise everything to prevent his 
ever having his will thwarted even in the 
slightest degree; but in spiritual concerns he 
has not used this same judgment? And when 
a man worships a stone, and thinks it a god, 
he both keeps feasts to it, and spends money 
on it, and shows much fear towards it, and in 
no case becomes listless from his simpleness. 
But when he has to seek to the very and 
true God, do you then mention singleness and 
simpleness tome? These things are not so, 
assuredly they are not! For the complaints 
are those of mere listlessness. For which do 
you think the most simple and rude, those in 
Abraham’s day or those now? (Josh. xxiv. 2.) 
Clearly the former. And when that it was 
easiest to find religion out now or then? 
Clearly. now. For now the Name of God is 
proclaimed even by all men, and the Prophets 
have preached, the things come to pass, the 
Gentiles been convinced? (Gen. xxxii. 29; 
Judges xiii, 18.) But at that day the majority 
were still in an uninstructed state, and sin was 
dominant. And there was no law to instruct, 
nor prophets, nor miracles, nor doctrine, nor 
multitude of men acquainted with it, nor 
aught else of the kind, but all things then lay 
as it were in a deep darkness, and a night 
moonless and stormy. And yet even then 
that wondrous and noble man, though the ob- 
stacles were so great, still knew God and prac- 
tised virtue, and led many to the same zeal; 
and this though he had not even the wisdom 
of those without.’ For how should he, when 
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there were no letters even yet invented? Yet 
still he brought his own share in, and God 
joined to bring in what was lacking to him. 
For you cannot say even this, that Abraham 
received his religion from his fathers, because 
he (Terah, see Josh. xxiv. 2.) was an idolater. 
But still, though he was from such forefathers 
and was uncivilized, and lived among unciv- 
ilized people, and had no instructor in relig- 
ion, yet he attained to a knowledge of God, 
and in comparison with all his descendants, 
who had the advantage both of the Law and 
the Prophets, he was so much more illustrious 
as no words can express. Why was it then? 
It was because in things of this world he did 
not give himself any great anxiety, but in 
things of the spirit he applied his whole atten- 
tion. (In Gen. Hom. 33, etc.) And what of 
Melchizedek? was not he also born about 
those times, and was so bright as to be called 
even a priest of God? (In Gen. Hom. 35, 36.) 
For it is impossible in the extreme, that the 
sober-minded (v#govra) should ever be over- 
looked. And let not these things be a trouble 
to us, but knowing that it is the mind with 
which in each case the power lies, let us look 
to our own duties, that we may grow better. 
Let us not be demanding an account of God 
or enquire why He let such an one alone, but 
called such an one. For we are doing the 
same as if a servant that had given offence 
were to pry into his master’s housekeeping. 
Wretched and miserable man, when thou 
oughtest to be thoughtful about the account 
thou hast to give, and how thou wilt reconcile 
thy master, dost thou call him to account for 
things that thou art not to give an account of, 
passing over those things of which thou art to 
give a reckoning?+ What am I to say to the 
Gentile? he asks. Why, the same that I 
have been saying. And look not merely to 
what thou shalt say to the Gentile, but also to 
the means of amending thyself.2 When he is 
offended by examining into thy life, then con- 
sider what thou wilt say. For if he be 
offended, thou wilt not be called to a reckon- 
ing for him, but if it be thy way of life by 
which he is injured, thou wilt have to undergo 
the greatest danger. When he seeth thee phi- 
losophizing about the kingdom, and fluttering 
at the things of this life, and at once afraid 
about hell, and trembling at the calamities of 
this life, then lay it to mind. When he sees 
this, and accuses thee, and says, If thou art in 
love with the Kingdom, how is it thou dost 
not look down upon the things of this life? 
If thou art expecting the awful judgment, why 





1 So Field with most Mss. Vulg. ‘‘ for which thou art to be 
punished.”’ Z 
2 So Field avrov for avrov. 
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dost thou not despise the terrors of this world? 
If thou hopest for immortality, why dost thou 
not think scorn of death? When he says this, 
be thou anxious what defence thou wilt make. 
When he sees thee trembling at the thought of 
losing thy money, thee that expectest the 
heavens, and exceedingly glad about a single 
penny, and selling thy soul again for a little 
money, then lay it to mind. For these are the 
things, just these, that make the Gentiles 
stumble. And so, if thou art thoughtful about 
his salvation, make thy defence on these heads, 
not by words, but by actions. For it is not 
through that question that anybody ever blas- 
phemed God, but through men’s bad lives it 
is, that there are thousands of blasphemies in 
all quarters. Set him right then. For the 
Gentile will next ask thee, How am I to know 
that God’s commands are feasible? For thou 
that art of Christian extraction, and hast been 
brought up in this fine religion, dost not do 
anything of the kind. And what will you tell 
him? You will be sure to say, I will show 
you others that do; monks that dwell in the 
deserts. And art thou not ashamed to confess 
to being a Christian, and yet to send to others, 
as unable to show that you display the temper 
of a Christian? For he also will say directly, 
What need have I to go to the mountains, and 
to hunt up the deserts? For if there is no 
possibility for a person who is living in the 
midst of cities to be a disciple, this is a sad 
imputation on this rule of conduct, that we are 
to leave the cities, and run to the deserts. 
But show me a man who has a wife, and chil- 
dren, and family, and yet pursueth wisdom. 
What are we then to say to all this? Must we 
not hang down our heads, and be ashamed? 
For Christ gave us no such commandment; 
but what? ‘Let your light shine hefore 
men” (Matt. v. 16), not mountains, and des- 
erts, and wildernesses, and out-of-the-way 
places. And this I say,,not as abusing those 
who have taken up with the mountains, but as 
bewailing those that dwell in cities, because 
they have banished virtue from _ thence. 
Wherefore I beseech you let us introduce the 
discipline they have there here also, that the 
cities may become cities indeed. This will 
improve the Gentile. This will free him from 
countless offences. And so if thou wouldest 
set him free from scandal, and thyself enjoy 
rewards without number, set thy own life in 
order, and make it shine forth upon all sides, 
“that men may see your good works, and glo- 
rify your Father which is in heaven.” For so 
we also shall enjoy that unutterable and great 
glory, which God grant that we may all attain 
to, by the grace and love toward man, etc. 
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“‘ Now to Him that is of power to stablish you according 
to my Gospel, and the preaching of Jesus Christ, 
according to the revelation of the mystery, which 
was kept secret since the world began, but now is 
made manifest, and (Mss. re which Sav. omits) 
by the Scriptures of the Prophets, according to 
the commandment of the everlasting God, made 
known to all nations for the obedience of faith: to 
God only wise, to Him be glory through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.’’! 


It is always a custom with Paul to conclude 
his exhortation with prayers and doxologies. 
For he knows that the thing is one of no 
slight importance. And it is out of affection- 
ateness and caution that he is in the habit of 
doing this. For it is the character of a 
teacher devoted to his children, and to God, 
not to instruct them in words only, but by 
prayer too to bring upon his teaching the 
assistance which is from God. And this he 
does here also. But the connection is as 
follows: “To Him that is of power to 
stablish you, be glory for ever. Amen.” 
For ‘he again clings to those weak brethren, 
and to them he directs his discourse, For 
when he was rebuking, he made all share his 
rebuke ; but now, when he is praying, it is for 
these that he wears the attitude of a suppliant. 
And after saying, “to stablish,” he proceeds 
to give the mode of it, “according to my 
Gospel;” and this was what one would do to 
show that as yet they were not firmly fixed, 
but stood, though with wavering. Then to 
give a trustworthiness to what he says, he pro- 
ceeds, “and the preaching of Jesus Christ ;” 
that is, which He Himself preached, But if 
He preached it, the doctrines are not ours, 
but the laws are of Him. And afterwards, in 
discussing the nature of the preaching, He 
shows that this gift is one of much benefit, 
and of much honor; and this he first proves 
from the person of the declarer thereof, and 


1 These three verses are placed here by Theodoret, St. Cyr, 
Alex., St. John Dam. and some 200 cursive Mss. Of the few 
uncial Mss. which have come down to us, the Codex Sinatticus 
the Codex Vaticanus and the very ancient C. D. with the 
chief versions of the New Testament, including the two first 
made, the Old Latin and the Peschito-syriac. Origen put them 
where we do, at the end of the Epistle. The fifth century 
Alexandrian Ms. in the British Museum and two or three 
other Mss. have the passage twice over. (For an elaborate 
defence both of the genuineness of this Bera th and of the 
view that it belongs at the end of chap. xvi. see opens criti- 
_ cal note prefixed to his comments on chap. xvi.—G. B. S.) 


then likewise from the things declared. For it 
was glad tidings. Besides, from His not - 
having made aught of them known to any 
before us. And this he intimates in the 
words, “according to the revelation of the 
mystery.” And this is a sign of the greatest 
friendliness, to make us share in the mysteries, 
and no one before us. ‘Which was kept 
secret since the world began, but now is made 
manifest.” For it had been determined long 
ago, but was only manifested now. How was 
it made manifest? “By the Scriptures of the 
Prophets.” Here again he is releasing the 
weak person from fear. For what dost thou 
fear? is it lest? thou depart from the Law? 
This the Law wishes, this it foretold from of 
old. But if thou pryest into the cause of its 
being made manifest now, thou art doing a 
thing not safe to do, in being curious about 
the mysteries of God, and calling Him to 
account. For we ought not with things of 
this nature to act as busybodies, but to be 
well pleased and content with them. Where- 
fore that he might himself put a check upon a 
spirit of this sort, he adds, “according to the 
commandment of the everlasting God, for the 
obedience of faith.” For faith requires obe- 
dience, and not curiosity. And when God 
commands, one ought to be obedient, not 
curious. Then he uses another argument to 
encourage them, saying “ made known to all 
nations.” That is, it is not thou alone but 
the whole world that is of this Creed, as hav- 
ing had not man, but God for a Teacher. 
Wherefore also he adds, “ through Jesus 
Christ.” But it was not only made known, 
but also confirmed. Now both are His work, 
And on this ground too the way it is to be 
read is, “Now to Him that is of power to 
stablish you through Jesus Christ ;” and, as I 
was saying, he ascribes them both to Him; or 
rather, not both of these only, but the glory 
belonging (or ascribed, Gr. ty sic) to the 
Father also. And this too is why he said, 

to Whom be glory forever, Amen.” And he 
uses a doxology again through awe at the 
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incomprehensibleness of these mysteries. 
For even now they have appeared, there is 
no such thing as comprehending them by rea- 
sonings, but it is by faith we must come toa 
knowledge of them, for in no other way can 
we. He well says, “To the only wise God.” 
For if you will only reflect how He brought 
the nations in, and blended them with those 
who in olden time had wrought well, how He 
saved those who were desperate, how He 
brought men not worthy of the earth up to 
heaven, and brought those who had fallen 
from the present life into that undying and 
unalterable life, and made those who were 
trampled down by devils to vie with Angels, 
and opened Paradise, and put a stop to all 
the old evils, and this too in a short time, 
and by an easy and compendious way, then 
wilt thou learn His wisdom ;—when thou 
seest that that which neither Angels nor 
Archangels knew, they of the Gentiles learnt 
on a sudden through Jesus. (2 Mss. add, 
“then wilt thou know His power.”) Right 
then is it to admire His wisdom, and to give 
Him glory! But thou keepest dwelling over 
little things, still sitting under the shadow. 
And this is not much like one that giveth 
glory. For he who has no confidence in 
Him, and no trust in the faith, does not bear 
testimony to the grandeur of His doings. 
But he himself offers glory up in their behalf, 
in order to bring them also to the same zeal. 
But when you hear him say, “to the only 
wise God,” think not that this is said in dis- 
paragement of the Son. For if all these 
things whereby His wisdom is made apparent 
were done (or made, see John i. 3) by Christ, 
and without Him no single one, it is quite 
plain that he is equal in wisdom also. What 
then is the reason of his saying “only?” To 
set Him in contrast with every created being. 
After giving the doxology* then, he again goes 
from prayer to exhortation, directing his dis- 
course against the stronger, and saying as 
follows : 

Chap. xv. ver. 1. “We then that are 
strong, ought’”’—it is “‘we ought,” not “we 
are so kind as to.” What is it we ought to 
do ?—* to bear the infirmities of the weak.” 

See how he has roused their attention by 
his praises, not only by calling them power- 
ful, but also by putting them alongside of 
himself. And not by this only, but by the 
advantage of the thing he again allures them, 
and by its not being burdensome. For thou, 


* The grammaticai form of the doxology presents a notice- 
able anacoluthon. The dative ro duvvayérw is resumed in povw 
gop Geo and again in the relative @ as zf the proposition 
begun with the dative had been completed. Thus the pre- 
vious datives are ieft without grammatical government. 
, if read (many texts omit it) is to be understood as referring 
to «8, —G. B.S. 


he says, art powerful, and art no whit the 
worse for condescending. But to him the 
hazard is of the last consequence, if he is not 
borne with. And he does not say the infirm, 
but the “infirmities of the weak,” so drawing 
him and bending him to mercy. As in 
another place too he says, ‘“ Ye that are spirit- 
ual restore such an one.” (Gal. vi. 1.) Art thou 
become powerful? Render a return to God for 
making thee so. But render it thou wilt if 
thou settest the weakness of the sickly right. 
For we too were weak, but by grace we have 
become powerful. And this we are to do not 
in this case only, but also in the case of those 
who are weak in other respects. As, for 
instance, if any be passionate, or insolent, or 
has any such like failing bear with him. And 











how is this to be? Listen to what comes 
next. For after saying “we ought to bear,” 
he adds, “and not to please ourselves.” 

Ver. 2. “Let every one-of us please his 
neighbor for his good to edification.” 

But what he says is this. Art thou power- 
ful? Let the weak have trial of thy power. 
Let him come to know thy strength; please 
him. And he does not barely say please, but 
for his good, and not barely for his good, lest 
the advanced person should say, See I am 
drawing him to his good! but he adds, “to 
edification.” And so if thou be rich or be in 
power, please not thyself, but the poor and 
the needy, because in this way thou wilt at 
once have true glory to enjoy, and be doing 
much service. For glory from things of the 
world soon flies away, but that from things of 
the Spirit is abiding, if thou do it to edifica- 
tion. Wherefore of all men he requires this. 
For it is not this and that person that is to doit, 
but “each of you.” Then since it was a great 
thing he had commanded them, and had bid- 
den them even relax their own perfectness in 
order to set right the other’s weakness; he 
again introduces Christ, in the following 
words : 

Ver. 3; 
Himself.” 

And this he always does. For when he 
was upon the subject of alms, he brought 
Him forward and said, “ Ye know the grace 
‘of the Lord, that though He was rich, yet for 
our sakes he became poor.” (2 Cor. viii. 9.) 
And when he was exhorting to charity, it was 
from Him that he exhorted in the words “ As 
Christ also loved us.” (Eph. v. 25.) And 


“For even Christ pleased not 


+ Chap. xv. contains conclusions and applications drawn 
from the principles laid down in regard to the treatment 
which should be accorded to the weak in chap. xiv. The 
crowning consideration is that Christ pleased not himself, 
but bore the burdens of the weak. This is presented as the 
type of all Christian duty. Inv. 6the construction usually 
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when he was giving advice about bearing 
shame and dangers, he took refuge in Him, 
and said, “Who for the joy that was. set 
before Him endured the Cross, despising the 
shame.” (Heb. xii. 2). So in this passage 
too he shows how He also did this, and how 
the. prophet proclaimed it from of old. 
Wherefore also he proceeds: 

“The reproaches of them that reproached 
Thee fell upon Me.”. (Ps. lxix. 9.) But what 
is the import of, “ He pleased not Himself?” 
He had power not to have been reproached, 
power not to have suffered what He did 
suffer, had He been minded to look to His 
own things. But yet He was not so minded. 
But through looking to our good He 
neglected His own. And why did he not say, 
etic empticd. Himself?” (Phil. i,’7.) It is 
because this was not the only thing he wished 
to point out, that He became man, but that 
He was also ill-freated, and obtained a bad 
reputation with many, being looked upon as 
weak. For it says, “If Thou be the Son of 
God, come down from the Cross.” (Matt. 
xxvii. 40). And, “He saved others, Himself 
He cannot save.” (ib. 42). Hence he men- 
tions a circumstance which was available for 
his present subject, and proves much more 
than he undertook to do; for he shows that it 
was not Christ alone that was reproached, but 
the Father also. “For the reproaches of 
them that reproached Thee fell,” he says, 
“upon Me.” But what he says is nearly this, 
What has happened is no new or strange 
thing. For they in the Old Testament who 
came to have a habit of reproaching Him, 
they also raved against His Son. But these 
things were written that we should not imi- 
tate them. And then he supplies (Gr. anoints) 
them for a patient endurance of tempta- 
tions. 

Ver. 4. “ For whatsoever things were writ- 
ten aforetime,” he says, ‘ were written for our 
learning, that we, through patience and com- 
fort of the Scriptures, might have hope.” 

That is, that we might not fall away, (for 
there are sundry conflicts within and with- 
out), that being nerved and comforted by the 
Scriptures, we might exhibit patience, that 
by living in patience we might abide in hope. 
For these things are productive of each other, 
patience of hope, and hope of patience. And 
both of them are brought about by the Scrip- 
tures. Then he again brings his discourse 
into the form of prayer, and says, 

Ver. 5. “Now the God of patience and 
consolation grant you to be like-minded one 
towards another, according to Christ Jesus.” 

For since he had given his own advice, and 
had also urged the example of Christ, he 
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added the testimony of the Scriptures also, 
to show that with the Scripture Himself 
giveth patience also. And this is why he 
said, “ Now the God of patience and consola- 
tion grant you to be like-minded one towards 
another, according to Christ Jesus.” For this 
is what love would do, be minded toward 
another even as toward himself. Then to 
show again that it is not mere love that he 
requires, he adds, ‘according to Christ 
Jesus.” And this he does, in all places, be- 
cause there is also another sort of love. And 
what is the advantage of their agreeing? 

Ver. 6. “That ye may with one mind,” he 
says, ‘and one mouth, glorify God, even the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

He does not say merely with one mouth, 
but bids us do it with one will also. See how 
he has united the whole body into one, and 
how he concludes his address again with a 
doxology, whereby he gives the utmost in- 
ducement to unanimity and concord. Then 
again from this point he keeps to the same 
exhortation as before, and says, 

Ver, .7..\“* Wherefore» receive’ #yer-yane 
another, as. Christ also received us, to the 
glory of God.” 

The example again is as before, and the 
gain unspeakable. For this is a thing that 
doth God especial glory, the being closely 
united. And so if even against thy will 
(Field “being grieved for His sake,” after 
Savile, but against Mss.) and for His sake, 
thou be at variance with thy brother, consider 
that by putting an end to thine anger thou art 
glorifying thy Master, and if not on thy 
brother’s account, for this at all events be 
reconciled to him: or rather for this first. 
For Christ also insists upon this upon all 
possible grounds,! and when addressing His 
Father he said, “ By this shall all men know 
that Thou hast sent Me, if they be one.” 
(John xvii. 21.) 

Let us obey then, and knit ourselves to one 
another. For in this place it is not any 
longer the weak, but all that he is rousing. 
And were aman minded to break with thee, 
do not thou break also. Nor give utterance 
to that cold saying, “ Him I love that loveth 
me; if my right eye does not love me, I tear 
it out.” For these are satanical sayings, and 
fit for publicans, and the little spirit of the 
Gentiles. But thou that art called to a 
greater citizenship, and are enrolled in the 
books of Heaven, art liable to greater laws. 
Do not speak in this way, but when he is not 
minded to love thee, then display the more 
love, that thou mayest draw him to thee. For 
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he is a member; and when by any force a 
member is sundered from the body, we do 
everything to unite it again, and then pay 
more attention to it. For the reward is the 
greater then, when one draws to one a person 
not minded to love. For if He bids us invite 
to supper those that cannot make us any 
recompense, that what goes for recompense 
may be the greater, much more ought we to 
do this in regard to friendship. Now he that 
is loved and loveth, does pay thee a recom- 
pense. But he that is loved and loveth not, 
hath made God a debtor to thee in his own 
room. And besides, when he loves thee he 


_Meeds not much pains; but when he loves 


thee not, then he stands in need of thy assist- 
ance. Make not then the cause for painstak- 
ing a cause for listlessness; and say not, 
because he is sick, that is the reason I take no 
care of him (for a sickness indeed the dulling 
of love is), but do thou warm again that 
which hath become chilled. But suppose he 
will not be warmed, ‘“‘ what then?” -is the 
reply. Continue to do thy own part. ‘‘ What 
if he grow more perverse?”’ He is but pro- 
curing to thee so much greater return, and 


_ shows thee so much the greater imitator of 


Christ. For if the loving one another was to 
be the characteristic of disciples (‘ For 
hereby,” He says, “shall all men know that 
ye are My disciples, if ye love one another), 
(ib. xiii. 35) consider how great an one loving 
one that hates us must be. For thy Master 
loved those that hated Him, and called them 
to Him; and the weaker they were, the 
greater the care He showed them; and He 
eried and said, “They that are whole need 
not a physician, but they that are sick.” 
(Matt. ix. 12.) And He deemed publicans 
and sinners worthy of the same table with 
Him. And as great as was the dishonor 
wherewith the Jewish people treated Him, so 
great was the honor and concern He showed 
for them, yea, and much greater. Him do 
thou also emulate: for this good work is no 
light one, but one without which not even he 
that is a martyr can please God much, as 
Paul says.1 Say not then, I get hated, and 
that is why I do not love. For this is why 
thou oughtest to love most. And besides, it 
is not in the nature of things for a man who 
loves to be soon hated, but brute as a person 
may be, he loves them that love him. For 


_ this He says the heathens and the publicans 


do. (Matt. v. 46.) But if every one loves 
those that love him, who is there that would 





1 See St. Chrys. ad doc. Hom. 32, on 1 Cor p. 446 O.T. in 
some places he seems to speak exclusively of love to one’s 
neighbor in quoting this passage, but he always views this as 
the carrying out of love toward God, see p. 515. 











not love those who love while they are hated ? 
Display then this conduct, and cease not to 
to use this word, ‘“‘ Hate me as much as you 
may, I will not leave off loving thee,” and 
then thou wilt humble his quarrelsomeness, 
and cast out all coldness.? For this disorder 
comes either from excessive heat (¢ieyyorge, 
inflammation), or from coldness; but both of 
these is the might of love wont to correct by 
its warmth. Did you never see those who in- 
dulge a base love beaten, spit upon, called 
names, ill-treated in a thousand ways by those _ 
fornicatresses? What then? Do the insults 
break off this love? In no wise: they even 
kindle it the more. And yet they who do 
these things, besides being harlots, are of a 
disreputable and low grade. But they who 
submit to it, have often illustrious ancestors 
to count up, and much other nobility to boast 
of. Yet still none of these things break the 
tie, nor keep them aloof from her whom they 
love. And are we not ashamed then to find 
what great power the love of the devil (v. p. 
520) and the demons hath, and not to be able 
to display as much inthe love according to 
God? Dost thou not perceive that this is a 
very great weapon against the devil? Do 
you not see, that that wicked demon stands by, 
dragging to himself the man thou hatest, and 
desiring to snatch away the member? And 
dost thou run by, and give up the prize of the 
conflict? For thy brother, lying between you, 
is the prize. And if thou get the better, thou 
receivest a crown; but if thou art listless, 
thou goest away without a crown. Cease 
then to give utterance to that satanical saying, 
‘cif my eye hates me, I cannot see it.” *, For 
nothing is more shameful] than this saying, 
and yet the generality lay it down for a sign 
of a noble spirit. But nothing is more 
ignoble than all this, nothing more senseless, 
nothing more foolish.* Therefore I am 
indeed quite grieved that the doings of vice 
are held to be those of virtue, that looking 
down. on men, and despising them, should 
seem to be honorable and dignified. And 
this is the devil’s greatest snare, to invest 
iniquity with a good repute, whereby it be- 
comes hard to blot out. For I have often 
heard men taking credit to themselves at 
their not going near those who are averse to 
them. And yet thy Master found a glory in 
this. How often do not men_ despise 
(sérrvcav) Him? how often show aversion to. 





2 Mss. Wéu é&eBades, Sav. wuxnv enadaéas, soften any soul. 

3 So Field from Mss.: old edd. ‘‘ If my brother hates me, IT 
do not even wish to see him.’’ Perhaps the true reading is, 
“Tf my eye hates me, I do not even wish it to see,’’ eav a 
dPOarmds pov mioy me, OVdEe iSeiy avrov BovAouat, which ‘seems 
more proverbial, (if the aorist will bear this construction as 
Matt. xiii. 14), and agrees with p. 537. 

4 So all Mss. Sav. ‘‘ more cruel.” 
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Him? Yet He ceaseth not to run unto them. 
Say not then that “I cannot bear to come 
near those that hate me,” but say, that “ I can- 
not bear to despise (diarrica:) those that de- 
spise me.” This is the language of Christ’s 
disciple, as the other is of the devil’s. This 
makes men honorable and glorious, as the 
other doth shameful and ridiculous. It is on 
this ground we feel admiration for Moses, be- 
cause even when God said, “Let Me alone, 
that I may destroy them in Mine anger,” 
(Exod. xxxii. 10) he could not bear to despise 
those who had so often shown aversion to 
him, but said, “ If thou wilt forgive them their 
trespass, forgive it; else blot out me also.” 
(ibid. 32.) This was owing to his being a 
friend of God, and a copyer of Him. And let 
us not pride ourselves in things for which we 
ought to hide our faces. Nor let us use the 
language of these lewd fellows, that are the 
scum of men, I know how to scorn (kararréoa, 
spit at) thousands. But even if another use 
it, let us laugh him down, and stop his mouth 
for taking a delight in what. he ought to feel 
ashamed of. What say you, pray, do you 
scorn a man that believes, whom when unbe- 
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lieving Christ scorned not? Why do I say ~ 
scorned not? Why He had such love 
towards him, when he was vile and unsightly, 
as even to die for him. He then so loved, 
and that such a person, and do you now, 
when he has been made fair and admirable, 
scorn him; now he is made a member of ~ 
Christ, and hath been made thy Master’s 
body? Dost thou not consider what thou art 
uttering, nor perceive what thou art vent- 
uring to do? He hath Christ as a Head, 
and a Table, and a Garment, and Life, and 
Light, and a Bridegroom, and He is every- 
thing to him, and dost thou dare to say, “ this 
fellow I despise?” and not this only, but 
thousands. of others along with him? Stay 
thee, O man, and cease from thy madness ; 
get to know thy brother. Learn that these 
be words of unreasonableness, and frenzy, 
and say on the contrary, though he despise 
me ten thousand times, yet will I never stand 
aloof from him. In this way thou wilt both 
gain thy brother, and wilt live to the glory of 
God, and wilt'share the good things to come. 
To which God grant that we may all attain, 
by the grace and love toward man, etc. 





HOMILY .XXVIII. 


ROM: XV. 8: 


** Now I say that Jesus Christ was a minister of the 
circumcision for the truth of God, to confirm the 
promises made unto the fathers.” 


Acatn, he is speaking of Christ’s concern 
for us, still holding to the same topic, and 
showing what great things He hath done for 
us, and how “He pleased not Himself.” 
(Rom. xv. 3.) And besides this, there is an- 
other point which he makes good, that those of 
the Gentiles are debtors to a larger amount 
unto God. And if to a larger amount, then 
they ought to bear with the weak among the 
Jews. For since he had spoken very sharply 
to such, lest this should make these elated, he 
humbles their unreasonableness, by showing 
that it was by “promise made to the fathers” 
that they had the good things given them, 
while they of the Gentiles had them out of 
pity and love toward man only. And this is 
the reason of his saying, “ And that the Gen- 
tiles might glorify God for his mercy.” But 
that what is said may be made plainer, it is 
well to listen once more to the words them- 
selves, that you may see what Christ’s having 
been made ‘a Minister of the circumcision 


made unto the fathers,” means. 





for the truth of God, to confirm the promises 
I What then 
is that which is stated? There had been a 
promise made to Abraham, saying, “Unto 
thee will I give the earth, and to thy seed, and 
in thy seed shall all the nations be blessed.” 
(Gen. xii. 7; xxii. 18.) But after this, they of 
the seed of Abraham all became subject to 
punishment. For the Law wrought wrath 
unto them by being transgressed, and thence- 
forward deprived them of that promise made 
unto the fathers. Therefore the Son came 
and wrought with the Father, in order that 
those promises might come true, and have 
their issue. For having fulfilled the whole 
Law in which He also fulfilled the circum- 
cision, and having by it, and by the Cross, 
freed them from the curse of the transgression, 
He suffered not this promise to fall to the 
ground. When then he calls Him “a Min- 
ister of the circumcision,” he means this, that — 
by having come and fulfilled the Law, and 
been circumcised, and born of the seed of 
Abraham, He undid the curse, stayed the 
anger of God, made also those that were to 
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receive the promises fit for them, as being 
once for all freed from their alienation. To 
prevent then these accused persons from say- 
ing, How then came Christ to be circumcised, 
and to keep the whole Law? he turns their 
argument to the opposite conclusion. For it 
was not that the Law might continue, but that 
He might put an end to it, and free thee from 


. the curse thereof, and set thee entirely at 


liberty from the dominion of that Law. For 
it was because thou hadst transgressed the 
Law, that He fulfilled it, not that thou might- 
est fulfil it,’ but that He might confirm to thee 
the promises made unto the fathers, which the 
Law had caused to be suspended, by showing 
thee to have offended,? and to be unworthy of 
the inheritance. And so thou also art saved 
by grace, since thou wast cast off. Do not 
thou then bicker, nor perversely cling to the 
Law at this unsuitable time, since it would 
have cast thee also out of the promise, unless 
Christ had suffered so many things for thee. 
And He did suffer these, not because thou 
wast deserving of salvation, but that God 
might be true. And then that this might not 
puff up him of the Gentiles, he says. 

Ver. g. “And that the Gentiles 
glorify God for His mercy.” 

But what he means is this. Those of the 
Jews would have had promises, even though 
they were unworthy. But thou hadst not this 
even, but wast saved from love towards man 
alone, even if, to put it at the lowest, they too 
would not have been the better for the prom- 
ises, unless Christ had come. But yet that 
he might amalgamate (or temper, «epdoy) 
them and not allow them to rise up against 
the weak, he makes mention of the promises. 
But of these he says that it was by mercy 
alone that they were saved. Hence they are 
the most bound to glorify God. Anda glory 
it is to God that they be blended together, be 


might 


_ united, praise with one mind, bear the weaker, 


neglect not the member that is broken off. 
Then he adds testimonies, in which he shows 
that the man of the Jews ought to blend him- 
self with those of the Gentiles; and so he says, 
“As it is written, For this cause I will con- 
fess to Thee among the Gentiles, O Lord, and 
will sing unto Thy Name.” * (Ps. xviii. 46.) 





1 See on Rom. viii. 4, supra p. 433. wisi 

2 mpooKexpovxevat, not “ stumbled,”’ but “struck against” a 
person, same word as ‘“‘alienation” just before. _ ie 

* The quotations in the passage on which this homily is 
based are all taken from the LXX. with a few trifling verbal 
changes. They are designed to show that the prophetic 
conception of the Messiah’s work contemplated salvation for 
the Gentiles, so that Christ was not to be merely a “ minister 
of the circumcision,” but that he is to bring through the Jews 
salvation to the Gentiles so that they shall ‘glorify God for 
his mercy”? (9). The passages in the O. T. relate primarily 
either to the Psalmist himself (v. 9. cf. Ps. xviii. 50) or to the 
King of Israel (v. 12. cf. Is. xi. 10), or to the relations of the 
people of Israel to the nations (vy. 10, 11, cf. Deut. xxxii. 43; Ps. 





Ver. 1o-12. “And, rejoice, ye Gentiles, 
with His people. And, Praise the Lord, all 
ye Gentiles” (Deut. xxxii. 43); “and let all 
people laud Him.” (Ps. cxvii. 1.) “And, 
There shall be a root of Jesse, and He that 
shall rise to reign over the Gentiles, in Him 
shall the Gentiles trust.” (Is. xi. 1, ro.) 

Now all these quotations he has given to 
show that we ought to be united, and to glo- 
rify God ; and also, to humble the Jew, that he 
may not lift himself up over these, since all 
the prophets ‘called these, as well as to per- 
suade the man of the Gentiles to be lowly, by 
showing him that he had a larger grace to 
answer for. Then he concludes his argument 
with a prayer again. 

Ver. 13. ‘““Now the God of hope fill you 
with all joy and peace in believing, that ye 
may abound in hope, through the power of the 
Holy Ghost.” ; 

That is, that ye may get clear of that heart- 
lessness (d#vuiac) towards one another, and 
may never be cast down by temptations. And 
this will be by your abounding in hope. Now 
this is the cause of all good things, and it 
comes from the Holy Ghost. But it is not 
simply from the Spirit, but on condition of 
our contributing our part also. This is why 
he says, “in believing.” For this is the way 
for you to be filled with joy, if ye believe, if 
ye hope. Yet he does not say if ye hope, but, 
“if ye abound in hope,” so as not to find 
comfort in troubles only, but even to have joy 
through the abundance of faith and hope. 
And in this way, ye will also draw the Spirit 
to you. In this way, when He is come ye will 
continually keep to all good things. For just 
as food maintaineth our life, and by this 
ruleth the body,? so if we have good works, 
we shall have the Spirit; and if we have the 
Spirit, we shall also have good works. As 
also, on the other hand, if we have no works, 
the Spirit flieth away. But if we be deserted 
by the Spirit, we shall also halt in our works. 
For when this hath gone, the unclean one 
cometh: this is plain from Saul. For what if 
he doth not choke* us as he did him, still he 
strangles us in some other way by wicked 
works. We have need then of the harp of 
David, that we may charm our souls with the 
divine songs, both these, and those from good 
actions. Since if we do the one only, and 


cxvii. 1), but are applied to the relations of Christ to the nations 
in accordance with the prophetico-typical exegesis which 
regarded the prophets, kings and the history and people of 
Israel as having their chief significance in the fact that they 
embodied hopes and ideals which pointed farward to the 
Messiah and were realized only in the work and principles of 
His kingdom.—G, B. S. 

3 So Field with two or three Mss.: others, ‘‘and this ruleth:” 
Vulg. “ and life ruleth.”’ 

42 Sam. xvi. 14, LXX. émveyev, A. V. troubled: see Matt. 
Vill. 32, 
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while we listen to the charm, war with the 
charmer by our actions, as he did of old (1 
Sam. xix. 10); the remedy wiil even turn to 
judgment to us, and the madness become the 
more furious. For before we heard, the 
wicked demon was afraid lest we should hear 
it and recover. But when after hearing it 
even, we continue the same as we were, this 
is the very thing to rid him of his fear. Let 
us sing then the Psalm of good deeds, that we 
may cast out the sin that is worse than the 
demon. For a demon certainly will not de- 
prive us of heaven, but doth in some cases* 
even work with the sober-minded. But sin 
will assuredly cast us out. For this is a de- 
mon we willingly receive, a self-chosen mad- 
ness. Wherefore also it hath none to pity it 
or to pardon it. Let us then sing charms 
over a soul in this plight, as well from the 
other Scriptures, as also from the blessed 
David. And let the mouth sing, and the 
mind be instructed. Even this is no small 
thing. For if we once teach the tongue to 
sing, the soul will be ashamed to be devising 
the opposite of what this singeth. Nor is this 
the only good thing that we shall gain, for we 
shall also come to know many things which 
are our interest. For he discourseth to 
thee both of things present, and things to 
come, and of things seen, and of the invisible 
Creation. And if thou wouldest learn about 
the Heaven, whether it abideth as it is or 
shall be changed, he gives thee a clear an- 
swer, and will say, “The heavens shall wax 
old as doth a garment, and as a vesture shalt 
thou fold them up, O God, and they shall be 
changed.” (Ps. cii. 26.) And if thou wish- 
est to hear of the form of them again, thou 
shalt hear, “‘ That spreadeth forth the Heaven 
like a curtain” (déppv). And if thou be 
minded to know further about the back of 
them, he will tell thee again, “that covereth 
His upper chambers with waters.” (Ps. civ. 
2, 3.) And even here he does not pause, but 
will likewise discourse with thee on the 
breadth and height, and show thee that these 
are of equal measure. For, “As far as the 
east,” he says, “is from the west, so far hath 
He set our iniquities from us. Like as the 
heaven’s height above the earth, so is the 
Lord’s mercy upon them that fear Him.” (ib. 
cili. 12, 11.) But if thou wouldest busy thy- 
self with the foundation of the earth, even this 
he will not hide from thee, but thou shalt hear 
him singing and saying, “‘ He hath founded it 
See St. Chrysostom’s Exhortation to him, t. 1. Ben. t. vi. Say, 
Bingham, art, Energumens. .. St. Aug. de Civ. Dez. 10, 4. 
a and 21, 14. ““A messenger of Satan’ was given to St. 
aul Himself, 2 Cor. xii. 7, and it was in hope of their salva- 


tion he delivered Hymeneus and Alexander to Satan, i Tim, 
i, 20, and another, 1 Cor, v. 5. 








upon the seas.” (ib. xxiv. 2.) And if of 
earthquakes thou art desirous to know, whence 
they come, he will free thee from this diffi- 
culty also, by saying, ‘‘ That looketh upon the 
earth, and maketh it tremble.” (ib. civ. 32.) 


And if thou enquire the use of the night, this _ 


too mayest thou learn, and know from him. 
For ‘therein all the beasts of the forest do 
move.” (ib. 20.) And in what way the 
mountains are for use, he will tell thee, ‘“‘ The 
high mountains are for the stags.” And why 
there are rocks, “‘ The rocks are a refuge for 
the porcupines.” (ib. 18.) Why are there 
trees yielding no fruit? learn from him, for 
“there the sparrows build their nests.” (ib. 
17.) Why.are there fountains in the wilder- 
nesses ? hear, ‘‘ that by them the fowls of the 
heaven dwell, and the wild beasts.” 
Why is there wine? not that thou mayest 
drink only (for water is of a nature to suffice 
for this), but that thou mayest be gladdened 
also, “For wine maketh glad the heart of 
man,” (ib. 15.) And by knowing this you 
will know how far the use of wine is allow- 
able. Whence are the fowls and the wild 
beasts nourished? thou wilt hear from his 
words, “All these wait upon Thee, to give 
them their meat in due season.” (ib. 27.) 
If thou sayest, For what purpose are the 
cattle? he will answer thee, that these also 
are for thee, “That causeth the grass,” he 
Says, “to grow for the cattle, and the green 
herb for the service (or retinue) of men.” 
(ib. 14.) What is the use of the moon? hear 
him saying, “ He made the moon for seasons.” 
(Ps. civ. 19.) And that all things seen and 
those not seen are made, is a thing that he 
has also clearly taught us by saying, “ Him- 
self spake, and they were made, He com- 
manded, and they were created.” (ib. xxxiii. 
9.) And that there is an end of death, this 
he also teaches when he says, “God shall de- 
liver my soul from the hand of hell when He 
Shall receive me.” (ib. xlix. rs.) Whence 
was our body made? he also tells us; “He 
remembereth that we are dust ” (ib. ciii. 14); 
and again, whither goeth it away? “It shall 
return to its dust.” (ib. civ. 29.) Why was 
this universe made? For thee: “For thou 
crownest him with glory and honor, and 
settest him over the works of Thy hands.” 
(ib. viii. 5, 6.) Have we men any community 
with the Angels? This he also tells us, Say- 
ing as follows, “Thou hast made him a little 
lower than the Angels.” Of the love of God, 
“Like as a father pitieth his own children, 
even so is the Lord merciful to them that fear 
Him.” (ib. ciii. 13.) And of the things that 
are to meet us after our present life, and of 


that undisturbed condition, he teacheth, “ Re-. 


(ib: 12.) 
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turn unto thy rest, O my soul.’’ (ib. cxvi. 7.) 
Why the Heaven is so great, this he will also 
say. For it is because “the heavens declare 
the glory of God.” (ib. xix. 1.) Why day 
and night were made,—not that they may 
shine and give us rest only, but also that they 
may instruct us. ‘“‘ For there are no speeches 
nor words, the sounds of which (i. e. day and 
night) are not heard.” (ib. How the 
sea lies round about the earth, this too thou 
wilt learn from hence. ‘The deep as a gar- 
ment is the envelopment thereof.”! For so 
the Hebrew has it. But having a sample in 
what I have mentioned, ye will have a notion 
~ of all the rest besides, the things about Christ, 
about the resurrection, about the life to come, 
about the resting, about punishment, about 
moral matters, all that concerns doctrines, 
and you will find the book filled with count- 
less blessings. And if you fall into tempta- 
tions, you will gain much comfort from hence. 
If you fall into sins even, you will find count- 
less remedies stored up here, orif into poverty 
or tribulation, you will see many havens. 
And if thou be righteous thou wilt gain much 
security hence, and if a sinner much relief. 
For if thou be just and art ill-treated, thou 
wilt hear him say, “For Thy sake are we 
killed all the day long, we are counted as 
sheep for the slaughter.” (Ps. xliv. 22.) 
“ All these things have come upon us, and 
yet have we not forgotten Thee.” (ib. 17.) 
And if thy well-doings make thee high, thou 
wilt hear him say, “Enter not into judgment 
with Thy servant, for in Thy sight shall no 
man living be justified” (ib. cxliii. 2), and 
thou wilt be straightway made lowly. And if 
thou be a sinner, and hast despaired of thy- 
self, thou wilt hear him continually singing, 
“To-day, if ye will hear His voice, harden 
not your hearts, as in the provocation ” (ib. 
xcv. 7, 8), and thou wilt be stayed up speedily. 
And if thou have a crown even on thy head, 
and art high-minded, thou wilt learn that “a 
king is not saved by a great host, neither shall 
a giant be saved by the greatness of his 
might” (ib. xxxiii, 16): and thou wilt find 
thyself able to be reasonable. If thou be 
rich, and in reputation, again thou wilt hear 
him singing, “ Woe to them that trust in their 
own might, and boast themselves in the mul- 








1 Ps, civ. 6. Where Aquila and Theodotion have the femi- 
nine, which would be expected in speaking of the sea. See 
Theodoret on the Psalm. 











titude of their riches.” (ib. xlix. 6.) And, 
“As for man, his days are as grass” (ib. ciii. 
15), And, “ His glory shall not go down with 
him, after him” (ib. xlix. 17): and thou wilt 
not think any of the things upon the earth 
are great. For when what is more splendid 
than all, even glory and power, is so worthless, 
what else of things on earth is worth account- 
ing of? But art thou in despondency? Hear 
him saying, ‘Why art thou so sorrowful, O 
my soul, and why dost thou so disturb me? 
Trust in God, for I will confess unto Him.” 
Gb. xlii. 5.) Or dost thou see men in honor 
who deserve it not?? “Fret not thyself at 
them that do wickedly. For as the grass 
shall they be dried up, and as the green herb 
shall they soon fall away.” (ib. xxxvii. 1, 2.) 
Dost thou see both righteous and sinners 
punished? be told that the cause is not the 
same. For’: “many” He. says;) “laresihe 
plagues of sinners.” (ib. xxxil. ro.) But in 
the case of the righteous, he does not say 
plagues,” but, “ Many are the troubles of the 
righteous, but the Lord delivereth them out of 
them all.” (ib. xxxiv.19.) And again, “The 
death of the sinner is evil.” (ib. 21.) And, 
“Precious in the sight of the Lord is the 
death of His saints.” (ib. cxvi. 15.) These 
things do thou say continually: by these be 
instructed. For every single word of this has 
in it an indiscoverable ocean of meaning. 
For we have been just running over them 
only: but if you were minded to give these 
passages accurate investigation, you will see 
the riches to be great. But at present it is 
possible even by what I have given, to get 
cleared of the passions that lie on you. For 
since he forbids our envying, or being grieved, 
or despondent out of season, or thinking that 
riches are anything, or tribulation, or poverty, 
or fancying life itself to be anything, he frees 
thee from all passions. So for this let us 
give thanks to God, and let us have our treas- 
ure always in hand, “that by patience and 
comfort of the Scriptures we may have hope” 
(Rom. xv. 4), and enjoy the good things to 
come. Which God grant that we may all 
attain, by the grace and love toward man of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. By Whom and with 
Whon, etc. 


2 2 Mss. * Receive a cure for even this.” 

3 Orig. in Rom. v. 4. Trzbulatio proprie sanctorum est, 
impiorum autem. . . flagella appellantur. ‘* Tribulation 
properly belongs to the saints, the things the wicked suffer 
are called scourges.”’ 
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HOMILY ARES: 


ROM. XV. 14. 


‘ And I myself also am persuaded of you, my brethren, 
that ye also are full of goodness, filled with all 
knowledge, able also to admonish one another.” 
(So most: S. Chrys. “ others.’’) 


He had said, “Inasmuch as I am the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, I magnify mine 
office.” (Rom. xi. 13.) He had said, “ Take 
heed lest He also spare not thee.” (ib. 21.) 
He had said, “ Be not wise in your own 
conceits”” (ib. xii, 16); and again, “ Why 
dost thou judge thy brother?” (ib. xiv. 10) 
And, “Who art thou that judgest another 
man’s servant?” (ib. 4.) And several other 
like things besides. Since then he had often 
made his language somewhat harsh, he now 
speaks kindly (Gepareter). And what he said 
in the beginning, that he doth in the end also. 
At the beginning he said, “I thank my God 
for you all, that your faith is spoken of 
throughout the whole world.” (ib. i. 8.) 
But here he says, “I am persuaded that ye 
also are full of goodness, being able also to 
admonish others ;” and this is more than the 
former. And he does not say, I have heard, 
but, ‘I am persuaded,” and have no need to 
hear, from others. And, “I myself,” that is, 
I that rebuke, that accuse you. That “ye 
are full of goodness,” this applies to the ex- 
hortation lately given. As if he said, It was 
not as if you were cruel, or haters of your 
brethren, that I gave you that exhortation, 
to receive, and not to neglect, and not to 
destroy ‘“ the work of God.” For I am aware 
that “ye are full of goodness.” But he 
seems to me here to be calling their virtue 
perfect. And he does not say ye have, but 
“ve are full of.” And the sequel is with the 
same intensitives: “filled with all knowl- 
edge.” For suppose they had been affection- 
ate, but yet did not know how to treat those 
they loved properly.. This was why he added, 
“all knowledge. Able to admonish others,” 
not to learn only, but also to teach. 

Ver. 15. “‘ Nevertheless, I have written the 
more boldly unto you in some sort.” 

Observe the lowly-mindedness of Paul, 
observe his wisdom, how he gave a deep cut 
in the former part, and then when he had 
succeeded in what he wished, how he uses 
much kindliness next. For even without 








what he has said, this very confession of his 
having been bold were enough to unstring 
their vehemency. And this he does in writ- 
ing to the Hebrews also, speaking as follows, 
“ But, beloved, I am persuaded better things 
of you, and things which belong unto salva- 
tion, though we thus speak.” (Heb. vi. g.) 
And to the Corinthians again, “‘ Now I praise 
you, brethren, that ye remember me in all 
things, and keep the ordinances, as I delivered 
them to you.” (z Cor. xi. 2.) And in writ- 
ing to the Galatians he says, “I have confi- 
dence in you, that ye will be none otherwise 
minded.” (Gal. v. 10.) And in all parts of 
his Epistles one may find this to be frequently 
observed, But here even in a greater degree. 
For they were in a higher rank, and there was 
need to bring down their fastidious spirit, not 
by astringents only, but by laxatives also. 
For he does this in different ways. Where- 
fore he says in this place too, ‘I have written 
the more boldly unto you,” and with this 
even he is not satisfied, but has added, “in 
some sort,” that is, gently; and even here he 
does not pause, but what does he say? “As 
putting you in mind.”* And he does not say 
as teaching, nor simply putting in mind, 
(avapipvioKwr) but he uses a word (éxavautprijoKev) 
which means putting you in mind in a quiet 
way. Observe the end falling in with the 
introduction. For as in that passage he said, 


“that your faith is made known in all the 


world.” (Rom. i. 8.) Soin the end of the 
Epistle also, “For your obedience hath 
reached unto all.” (ib, xvi. 19.) And as in 
the beginning he wrote, “ For I long to see: 
you, that I may impart unto you. some spirit- 
ual gift, to the end that ye may be established 
that is, that I may be comforted together with 
you” (ib. i, 11, 12); so here also he said, 
“As putting you in mind.” And having come 
down from the seat of the master, both there: 





, * Besides the interpretation adopted by Chrys. which joins. 
amo mepous Closely with avapuiuvyockwy and understands it to 
mean, 77% a sort—gently, two other views deserve notice (x) 
that which joins it to TOAUNpPOTEpov—znx Part, OY somewhat 
more boldly (Hodge) and (2) that which joins it to éypava—I 
have written more boldly zz parts of the epistle (De oes 
Meyer, Alford). Both our Eng. vss. seem to understand it as: 

hrys. viz. : as a conciliatory modification of ‘‘more boldly,” 
aad contacting eh the explanatory statement that the rea— 

is more bold writin i e i 

them in remembrance,—G, BS. ne. Rina eee 


: 
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and here, he speaks to them as brethren and 
friends of equal rank. And this is quite a 
Teacher’s duty, to give his address that 
variety which is profitable to the hearers. 
See then how after saying, “I have written 
the more boldly,” and, “in some sort,” and, 
“as putting you in mind,” he was not satis- 
fied even with these, but making his language 
still more lowly, he proceeds: 

“Because of the grace that is given me of 
God.” As he said at the beginning, “I ama 
debtor.” (Rom. i. 14.) As if he had said, I 
have not snatched at the honor for myself, 
neither was I first to leap forward to it, but 


~God commanded this, and this too according 


unto grace, not asif He had separated me for 
this office because I deserved it. Do not ye 
then be exasperated, since it is not I that 
raise myself up, but it is God -that enjoins it, 
And as he there says, “whom I serve in the 
Gospel of His Son” (ib. 9), so also here, 
after saying, ‘because of the grace given 
unto me by God,” he adds, 

Ver. 16. “‘That I should be the minister 
of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles, ministering 
(iepovpyotvra) the Gospel of God.” 

For after his abundant proof of his state- 

ents, he draws his discourse to a more lofty 
tone, not speaking of mere service, as in the 
beginning, but of service and priestly minister- 
ing (Aecroupytav Kad iepoupyiav). For to me this is 
a priesthood, this preaching and declaring. 
This is the sacrifice I bring. Now no one 
will find fault with a priest, for being anxious to 
offer the sacrifice without blemish. And he 
says this at once to elevate (arepév) their 
thoughts, and show them that they are a sacri- 
fice, and in apology for his own part in the 
matter, because he was appointed to this 
office. For my knife, he says, is the Gospel, 
the word of the preaching. And the cause 
is not that I may be glorified, not that I may 
appear conspicuous, but that the “ offering 
up (xpoodopt) of the Gentiles may be accept- 
able, being sanctified by the Holy Ghost.” 

That is, that the souls of those that are 
taught by me, may be accepted. For it was 
not so much to honor me, that God led me to 
this pitch, as out of a concern for you. And 
how are they to become acceptable? In the 
Holy Ghost. For there is need not only of 
faith, but also of a spiritual way of life, that 
we may keep the Spirit that was given once 
for all. For it is not wood and fire, nor altar 
and knife, but the Spirit that is all in us.} 
For this cause, I take all means to prevent 
that Fire from being extinguished, as I have 


—_— 

1 Some Mss, ‘“‘all is spiritual with us” (mvevparica). Savile’s 
marginal reading is unintelligible, but might suggest conjec- 
tures. 
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been also enjoined to do. Why then do you 
speak to those that need it not? Thisis just 
the reason why I do not teach you, but put 
you in mind, he replies. As the priest stands 
by stirring up the fire, so I do, rousing up 
your ready-mindedness. And observe, he 
does not say, “that the offering up of” you 
‘“‘may be” etc. but “of the Gentiles.” But 
when he says of the Gentiles, he means the 
whole world, the land, and the whole sea, to 
take down their haughtiness, that they 
might not disdain to- have him for a teacher, 
who was putting himself forth (resdusvov) to 
the very end of the world. As he said in the 
beginning, “as among the other Gentiles 
also, I am a debtor to Greeks, and also 
to barbarians, to wise, and to foolish.” (Rom. 
rg, 04) SCG" 010347,) 

Ver. 17. “I have therefore whereof I may 
glory, through Jesus Christ, in those things 
which pertain to God.” 

Inasmuch as he had humbled himself 
exceedingly, he again raised his style, doing 
this also for their sakes, lest he should seem 
to become readily an object of contempt. 
And while he raises himself, he remembers 
his own proper temper, and says, “I have 
therefore whereof to glory.” I glory, he 
means, not in myself, not in our zeal, but in 
the “grace of God.” 

Ver. 18. “For I will not dare to speak of 
any of those things which Christ hath not 
wrought by me, to make Gentiles obedient by 
word and deed, through mighty signs and 
wonders, by the power of the Spirit of 
ras fa? 

And none, he means, can say that my 
words area mere boast. For of this priestly 
ministry of mine, the signs that I have, and 
the proofs of the appointment too, are many. 
Not the long garment (modjpyc) and the bells 
as they of old, nor the mitre and the turban 
(kidapic), but signs and wonders, far more awful 
than these. Nor can it be said that I have 
been entrusted indeed with the charge, but 
yet have not executed it. Or rather, it is not 
I that have executed, but Christ. Wherefore 
also it is in Him that I boast, not about 
common things, but about spiritual. And 
this is the force of, “in things which pertain 
the word which receives the main emphasis. If it is placed 
on through me the meaning is: I shall not mention or lay 
claim to results wrought by others, but only to those 
secured by #y ow labors. The desire of the apostle (20) not 
to build upon another man’s foundation favors this view. 
(So Alford, Hodge). If the stress is placed on the word 
wrought the sense is: I shall not dare to mention any of 
those things which Christ did not actually work, i. e., I 
shall make no claim to success not actually achieved (Meyer), 
The emphasis may be placed on Christ. If so, it means: I 
will mention only what Christ (he and he alone) wrought 
through me for the extension of his kingdom. Chrys. under- 


stands the passage thus and, we think, rightly. (So Tholuck, 
Olshausen, Boise).—G. B. S. 
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to God.” For that I have accomplished the 
purpose for which I was sent, and that my 
words are not mere boast, the miracles, and 
the obedience of the Gentiles show. ‘For I 
will not dare to speak of any of those things 
which Christ hath not wrought by me, to 
make the Gentiles obedient by word and deed, 
through signs and wonders, by the power of 
the Spirit of God.” See how violently he 
tries to show that the whole is God’s doing, 
and nothing his own. For whether I speak 
anything, or do anything, or work miracles, 
He doth all of them, the Holy Spirit all. 
And this he says to show the dignity of the 
Holy Spirit also. See how these things are 
more wondrous and more awful than those 
of old, the sacrifice, the offering, the sym- 
bols. For when he says, “in word and deed, 
through mighty signs and wonders,” he 
means this, the doctrine, the system (¢:Aosudiav) 
relating to the Kingdom, the exhibition of 
actions and conversation, the dead that were 
raised, the devils that were cast out, and the 
blind that were healed, and the lame that 
leaped, and the other marvellous acts, all 
whereof the Holy Spirit wrought in us. Then 
the proof of these things (since all this is yet 
but an assertion) is the multitude of the 
disciples. Wherefore he adds, “So that 
from Jerusalem, and round about. unto 
Illyricum, I have fully preached the Gospel of 
Christ.” Count up then cities, and places, 
and nations, and peoples, not those under the 
Romans only, but those also under barbarians. 
For I would not have you go the whole way 
through Pheenicia, and Syria, and the Cilicians, 
and Cappadocians, but reckon up also the 
parts behind,’ the country of the Saracens, 
and Persians, and Armenians, and that of the 
other savage nations. For this is why he 
said, ‘round about,” that you might not only 
go through the direct high road, but that you 
should run over the whole, even the southern 
part of Asia in your mind. And as he ran 
over miracles thick as snow, in a single word, 
by saying, “through mighty signs and won- 
ders,”’ so he has comprehended again endless 
cities, and nations, and peoples, and places, 
in this one word “round about.” For he was 
for removed from all boasting. And this 
he said on their account, so that they 
should not be conceited about themselves. 
And at the beginning he said, that “I 
might have some fruit amongst you also, 
even as among other Gentiles.” But here 
he states the compulsion of his priesthood. 
For as he had spoken in a sharper tone, 
he shows also by it his power more 


! This is scarcely historical, except with reference to Arabia, 
Even St. Jerome on Amos v. 8, implies less. 





clearly. This is why he there only says, 
“eyen as among other Gentiles.” But here 
he ‘insists on the topic fully, so that the 
conceit may be pruned away on all grounds, 
And he does not merely say, preached the 


pel of Christ.” * 

Ver. 20, “Yea, so have I- strived to 
preach the Gospel, not where Christ was 
named.” 

See here another preéminence; that he 
had not only preached the Gospel to so 
many, and persuaded them, but he did not 
even go to those who had become disci- 
ples. So far was he from thrusting him- 
self upon other men’s disciples, and from 
doing this for glory’s sake, that he even 
made it a point to teach those who had not 
heard. For neither does he say where 
they were not persuaded, but “where 
Christ was. not even named,” which is more. 
And what was the reason why he had 
this ambition? ‘Lest I should build,” he 
says, ‘upon another man’s foundation.” 

This he says to show himself a stranger 
to vanity, and to instruct them that it 
was not from any love of glory, or of 
honor from them, that he came to write, 
but as fulfilling his ministry, as perfecting 
his priestly duty, as loving their salvation. 
But he calls the foundation of the Apos- 
tles “another man’s,” not in regard to the 
quality of the person, or the nature of 
preaching, but in regard to the question 
of reward. For it was not that the preach- 
ing was that of another man,® but so far 
as it went to another man’s reward. For 
the reward of the labors of others was, to 
this. man, another man’s. Then he shows 
that a prophecy was fulfilled also say- 
ing, 

Ver. 21. “As it is written, To whom He 
was not spoken of, they shall see, and they 
that have not heard shall understand.” (Is. 
jit 35: LXX.) 

You see he runs to where the labor is 
‘more, the toil greater. 

Ver. 22. “For which cause also I have 
been much hindered from coming to you.” 

_ Observe again, how he makes the end of the 
like texture with the introduction. For while 
he was quite at the beginning of the Epistle, he 
said, “Oftentimes I purpose to come unto 
you, but was let hitherto.” (Rom. - i, 13.) 








22 Mss. add Sorte SeiEau hidoruui r 5 6 
iss. ete tas TO KaTépOwua ov. The 
pidoriuia, * zealous Striving,’ is here opposed ‘e Ce neces- 
sity of duty, ‘the compulsion of his priesthood.”’ The words 
thus are a gloss on those next cited, not a proper part of the 


ee , r . 
a&AASrpLov, which means either ‘alien,’ or ‘‘another 
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Gospel, but “have fully preached the Gos-~ 
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But here he gives the cause also by which 
he was let, and that not once, but twice 
even, aye, and many times. For as he 
says there, “ oftentimes I purposed to come 
to you,” so here too, “I have been much (or 
often, ra 702A) hindered from coming to you.” 
Now it is a thing which proves a very strong 
desire, that he attempted it so often. 

Ver. 23. “‘But now having no more place 
in these parts.” ° 

See how he shows that it was not from 
any coveting of glory from them, that he 
both wrote and was also coming. “ And 
having a great desire to come to you these 
Many years,” é 

Ver. 24. ‘‘Whensoever I take my journey 
into Spain, I trust to see youin my journey; 
and to be brought on my way thitherward by 
you, if first I be somewhat filled with your 
company,” 

For that he might not seem to be holding 
them very cheap, by saying, Since I have 
not anything to do, therefore ] am coming 
to you, he again touches on the point of 


love by saying, ‘I have a great desire, these, 


many years, to come unto you.” For the 
reason why I desire to come, is not because 
I am disengaged, but that I may give birth 
to that desire wherewith I am travailing so 
long. Then that this again should not puff 
‘them up, consider how he lowers them by 
saying, ‘“Whensoever I take my journey 
into Spain, I trust to see you in my jonrney.” 
For this was why he stated this, that they 
should not be high-minded. For what he 
wants is to show his love, and at the same 
time to prevent them from being dainty. 
And so he places this close on the other, and 
uses things confirmative of either alter- 
nately. For this reason again that they 
might not say, Do you make us a by-object 
of your journey? he adds, “and to be 
brought on my way thitherward by you: 
that is, that you may be my witnesses that it 
is not through any slight of you, but by 
force of necessity, that I run by you. But 
as this is still distressing, he heals it over 
more carefully, by saying, “If I be first some- 
what filled with your company.” For by 
his saying, “in my journey,” he shows that 
he did not covet their good opinion. But 
by saying “‘be filled,” that he was eager for 
their love, and not only was eager for it, 
but exceedingly so; and this is why he does 
not say “be filled,” but be “somewhat” so. 
That is, no length of time can fill me or 
create in me a_ satiety of your company. 
See how he shows his love, when even though 
in haste he doth not rise up until he be filled. 
And this is a sign of his great affectionate- 


35 





ness, that he uses his words in so warm a 
way. For he does not say even I will see, 
but “shall be filled,” imitating thus the 
language of parents. And at the beginning 
he said, “that I might have some fruit.” 
(Rom. i, 13.) But here that I may be 
“filled.” And both these are like a person 
who is drawing others to him. For the one 
was a very great commendation of them, 
if they were likely to yield him fruit from 
their obedience; and the other, a genuine 
proof of his own friendship. And in writing 
to the Corinthians he thus says, ‘ That 
ye may bring me on my journey whithersoever 
I go” (1 Cor. xvi. 6), so in all ways exhibit- 
ing an unrivalled love to his disciples. And 
so at the beginning of all his Epistles it is 
with this he starts, and at the end in this he 
concludes again.’ For as an indulgent father 
doth an only and true born son, so did he 
love all the faithful. Whence it was that he 
said, “Who is weak, and I am not weak? 
who is offended, and I burn not?” (2 Cor. 
xi. 29.) 

For before everything else this is what 
the teacher ought to have. Wherefore also 
to Peter Christ saith, “If thou lovest Me, 
feed My sheep.” » (John: xxl. 16). oRoruhe 
who loveth Christ loveth also His flock. 
And Moses too did He then set over the 
people of the Jews, when he had shown 
a kindly feeling towards them. And David 
in this way came to be king, having been 
first seen to be affectionately-minded towards 
them; so much indeed, though yet young, 
did he grieve for the people, as to risk his life 
for them, when he killed that barbarian. 
But if he said, ‘‘What shall be done to the 
man that killeth’ this Philistine?” (1 Sam. 
xix. 5; ib, xvii.26) he said it not im Order 
to demand a reward, but out of a wish to 
have confidence placed in himself, and to 
have the battle with him delivered to his 
charge. And therefore, when he came to 
the king after the victory, he said nothing 
of these things. And Samuel too was 
very affectionate; whence it was that he 
said, “But God forbid that I should sin 
in ceasing to pray unto the Lord for you.” 
(a Sam. xii. 23.) In like way Paul also, 
or rather not in like way, but even in a 
far greater degree, burned towards all his 
subjects (rav apyouéver). Wherefore he made 
his disciples of such affection towards him- 
self, that he said, “If were possible, ye 
would have pulled out your eyes and given 
them to me.” - (Gal. iv. 15.) On this ground 
too it is, that God charges the teachers 
of the Jews above all things with this, saying, 
“Qh shepherds of Israel, do shepherds 
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do they not feed the 
RXXIVi 230 ng)) Bat bthey. 
did the reverse. For he says, “ Ye eat the 
milk, and clothe you with the wool, and 
ye kill them that are fed, but ye feed not 
‘the flock.” And Christ, in bringing out the 
rule for the fittest Pastor, said, ‘The good 
shepherd layeth down his life for his sheep.” 
(John x. 11.) This David did also, both on 
sundry other occasions, and also when that 
fearful wrath from above came down upon 
the whole people. For while all were being 
slain he said, ‘I the shepherd! have sinned, 
I the shepherd have done amiss, and these 
the flock what have they done?” (2 Sam. 
xxiv. 17.) And so in the choice of those 
punishments also, he chose not famine, nor 
flight before enemies, but the pestilence sent 
by God, whereby he hoped to place all the 
others in safety, but that he should himself 
in preference to all the rest be carried off. 
But since this was not so, he bewails, and 
says, “On me be Thy Hand:” or if this 
be not enough, “on my father’s house ” also. 
“ For I,” he says, “‘ the shepherd have sinned.” 
As though he had said, that if they also sinned, 


feed themselves? 
flock?” —- (Ezek. 


I was the person who should suffer the 
vengeance, as I corrected them not. But 
since the sin is mine also, it is I who 


deserve to suffer the vengeance. For wishing 
to increase the crime he used the name of 
“Shepherd.” Thus then he stayed the wrath, 
thus he got the sentence revoked! So great 
is the power of confession. ‘For the right- 
eous is his own accuser first.2 So great 
is the concern and sympathy of a good 
Pastor. For his bowels were writhed at their 
falling, as when one’s own children are 
killed. Andon this ground he begged that 
the wrath might come upon himself. And 
in the beginning of the slaughter he would 
have done this, unless he had seen it advanc- 
ing and expected that it would come to 
himself. When therefore he saw that this 
did not happen, but that the calamity was 
raging among them, he no longer forebore, 
but was touched more than for Amnon his 
first-born. For then he did not ask for 
death, but now he begs to fall in preference 
to the others, Such ought a ruler to be 
and to grieve rather at the calamities of 
others than his own.* Some such thing he 
suffered in his son’s case likewise, that you 
might see that he did not love his son more 


1 So LXX. Cod. Alex. Theodoret zz Joc. makes David 
herein a type of Christ. 

2 Proy. xviii. 17, LXX. and Vulg. Our version is, ‘* He that 
is first in his own cause seemeth just.’’ The text is much 
quoted by the Fathers, as Hil. in Ps. cxxxv. 

3 See a remarkable form in use in China on the occasion of 
such calamities, Windischman, Philos. im fortgang der 


Weltgeschichte, i. p. 29. 
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than his subjects, and yet the youth was 
unchaste, and an ill-user of his father (rarpa- 
aoiac), and still he said, “ Would that I might 
have died for thee!” (2 Sam. xvili. 33.) 
What sayest thou, thou blessed one, thou 
meekest of all men? Thy son was set 
upon killing thee, and compassed thee about 
with ills unnumbered. And when he had 
been removed, and the trophy was raised, 
dost thou then pray to be slain? Yea, he 
says, for it is not for me that the army has 
been victorious, but I am warred against 
more violently than before, and my bowels 
are now more torn than before. These how- 
ever were all thoughtful for those committed 
to their charge, but the blessed Abraham 
concerned himself much even for those that 
were not entrusted to him, and so much so as 
even to throw himself amongst alarming 
dangers. For when he did what he did, 
not for his nephew only, but for the people 
of Sodom also, he did not leave driving 
those Persians before him until he had set 
them all free: and yet he might have 
departed after he had taken him, yet he did 
not choose it. For he had the like concern 
for all, and this he showed likewise by 
his subsequent conduct. When then it was 
not a host of barbarians that was on the 
point of laying siege to them, but the wrath 
of God that was plucking their cities up from 
the foundations, and it was no longer the 
time for arms, and battle, and array, but 
for supplication; so great was the zeal he 
showed for them, as, if he himself had been 
on the point of perishing. For this reason 
he comes once, twice, thrice, aye and many 
times to God, and finds a refuge (i. e. 
an excuse) in his nature by saying, “I am 
dust ‘and ashes” (Gen. xviii. 27): and since 
he saw that they were traitors to themselves, 
he begs that they may be saved for others. 
Wherefore also God said, “I will hide not 
from Abraham My servant that thing which 
I am about to do” (ib. 17), that we might 
learn how loving to man the righteous is. 
And he would not have left off beseeching, un- 
less God had left off first (so he takes v. 33). 
And he seems indeed to be praying for the 
just, but is doing the whole for them. Forthe 
souls of the Saints are very gentle and loving 
unto man, both in regard to their own, and 
to strangers. And even to the unreasoning 
creatures they extend their gentleness. 
Wherefore also a certain wise man said, 
“The righteous pitieth the souls of his 
cattle.”* But if he doth those of cattle, 
how much more those of men. But since I 


# Prov. Xil, 10, LXX. Jno i iii 
- xii, 10, LXX, WwW occurs in Exod, xxiii, 
‘“enter into the feelings of.”’ ; AES 
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have mentioned cattle, let us just consider the 
shepherds of the sheep who are in the 
Cappadocian land, and what they suffer in kind 
and degree in their guardianship of unreason- 
ing creatures. ‘They often stay for three days 
together buried down under the snows. And 
those in Libya are said to undergo no less 
hardships than these, ranging about for whole 
months through that wilderness, dreary as it 
is, and filled with the direst wild*beasts (4ypia 
may include serpents). Now if for unreason- 
able things there be so much zeal, what 
defense are we to set up, who are entrusted 
with reasonable souls, and yet slumber on in 
this deep sleep? For is it right to be at rest, 
and in quiet, and not to be running about 
everywhere, and giving one’s self up to end- 
less deaths in behalf of these sheep? Or 
know ye not the dignity of this flock 
Was it not for this that thy Master 
took endless pains, and afterwards poured 


forth His blood? And dost thou seek 
for rest? Now what can be worse than these 
Shepherds? Dost thou not perceive, that 


there stand round about these sheep ‘wolves 
much more fierce and savage than those of 
this world? Dost thou not think with thyself, 
what a soul he ought to have who is to take 
in hand this office? Now men that lead the 
populace, if they have but common matters to 
deliberate on, add days to nights in watching. 
And we that are struggling in heaven’s behalf 
sleep even in the daytime. And who is now 
to deliver us from the punishment for these 
things? For if the body were to be cut in 
pieces, if to undergo ten thousand deaths, 
ought one not to run to it as to a feast? 
And let not the shepherds only, but the sheep 
also hear this; that they may make the shep- 


herds the more active minded, that they may the 
more encourage their good-will: I do not 
mean by anything else but by yielding all 
compliance and obedience. Thus Paul also 
bade them, saying, ‘Obey them which have 
the rule over you, and submit yourselves: 
for they watch for your souls as they that 
must give account.” (Heb. xiii. 17.) And 
when he says, “ watch,” he means thousands 
of labors, cares and dangers. For the good 
Shepherd, who is such as Christ wisheth for, 
is contending, before countless witnesses. 
For He died once for him; but this man 
ten thousand times for the flock, if, that is, 
he be such a shepherd as he ought to be; 
for such an one can die every day. (See on 
Rom. vill. 36. p. 456.) And therefore do 
ye, as being acquainted with what the labor 
is, coOperate with them, with prayers, with 
zeal, with readiness, with affection, that both 
we may have to boast of you, and you of us. 





For on this gound He entrusted this to the 
chief’ of the Apostles, who also loved Him 
more than the rest; after first asking him 
if He was loved by him, that thou mayest 
learn that this before other things, is held 
as a proof of love to Him. For this requir- 
eth a vigorous soul. This I have said of the 
best shepherds; not of myself and those 
of our days, but of any one that may be such 
as Paul was, such as Peter, such as Moses. 
These then let us imitate, both the rulers of 
us and the ruled. For the ruled may be in 
the place of a shepherd to his family, to his 
friends, to his servants, to his wife, to his 
children: and if we so order our affairs we 
shall attain to all manner of good things. 
Which God grant that we may all attain 
unto, by the grace and love toward man, etc. 





LEME SR ON P.OMD.e 


ROM. XV. 25-27. 


“But now I go unto Jerusalem to minister unto the 
saints. For it has pleased them of Macedonia and 
Achaia to make a certain contribution for the poor 
saints which are at Jerusalem. It hath pleased 
them verily, and their debtors they are.” 


SrncE he had said that I have no longer 
“more place in these parts,” and, “I have a 
great desire, these many years, to come unto 
you,” but he still intended to delay; lest it 
should be thought that he was making a jest 
Ts SE a 


1 copupatw. The common title of St. Peter among the 


Fathers. 


of them, he mentions the cause also why he 
still puts it off, and he says, that “I am going 
unto Jerusalem,” and is apparently giving the 
excuse for the delay. But by means of this 
he also makes good another object, which is 
the exhorting of them to alms, and making 
them more in earnest about it. Since if he 
had not been minded to effect this, it had 
sufficed to say, “I am going unto Jerusalem.” 
But now he adds the reason of his journey. 
“For I go,” says he, “to minister to the 
j saints.” And he dwells over the subject, and 
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enters into reasonings, and says that they| 


“are debtors,” ‘and that, “if the Gentiles 
have been made partakers of their spiritual 
things, their duty is also to minister unto 
them in catnal things,” that they might learn 
to imitate these. Wherefore also there is 
much reason to admire his wisdom for devis- 
ing this way of giving the advice. For they 
were more likely to bear it in this way than if 
he had said it in the form of exhortation; as 
then he would have seemed to be insulting 
them, if, with a view to incite them, he had 
brought before them Corinthians and Mace- 
donians.* Indeed, this is the ground on 
which he does incite the others as follows, 
saying, ‘‘ Moreover, brethren, we do you to 
wit of the grace of God bestowed on the 
Churches in Macedonia.” (2 Cor. viii. 1.) 
And again he incites the Macedonians by 
these. “For your zeal,” he says, ‘“ hath pro- 
voked very many.” (ib. ix. 2.) And by the 
Galatians in like manner he does this, as 
when he says, “As I have given order to the 
Churches of Galatia, even so do ye.” (1 Cor. 
-xvi. 1.) But in the case of the Romans he 
does not do so, but in a more covert way. 
And he does this also in regard to the preach- 
ing, as when he says, “‘ What? came the word 
of God out from you? or came it unto you 
only?” (ib. xiv. 36.) For there is nothing 
so powerful as emulation. And so he often 
employs it. For elsewhere too he says,” 
“And so ordain I in allthe Churches ;” (ib. vii. 
17); and again, ‘“‘As I teach everywhere in 
every Church.” (ib. iv. 17.) And to the 
Colessians he says, “that the Gospel in- 
creaseth and bringeth forth fruit in all the 
world.’”’ (Col. i.6.) This then he does here 
also in the case of alms. And consider what 
dignity there is in his expressions. For he 
does not say, I go to carry alms, but “ to min- 
ister” (dvaxovov). But if Paul ministers, just 
consider how great a thing is doing, when the 
Teacher of the world undertakes to be the 
bearer, and when on the point of travelling to 
Rome, and so greatly desiring them too, he 
yet prefers this to that. “ For it hath pleased 
them of Macedonia and Achaia, that is, it 


meets their approbation, their desire. “A 
certain contribution.” And, he does not say 
alms, but “contribution” (kowwriav). And 


the “certain” is not used without a meaning, 
but to prevent his seeming to reproach these. 
And he does not say the poor, merely, but the 





“poor saints,” so making his recommenda- 
tion twofold, both that from their virtue and 
that from their poverty. And even with this 
alone he was not satisfied, but he adds, “ they 
are their debtors.” Then he shows how. 
they are debtors. For if, he says; “the 
Gentiles have been made partakers of their 
spiritual things, their debt (A. V. duty) is 
also to minister unto them in carnal things.” 
But what he means is this. It was for 
their sakes that Christ came. To them it 
was that all the promises were made, to 
them of the Jews. Of them Christ came. 
(Wherefore also it said, ‘“ Salvation is of the 
Jews.”) (John iv. 22.) From them were the 
Apostles, from them the Prophets, from them 
all good things. In all these things then the 
world was made a partaker. If then, he says, 
ye have been made partakers in that which is 
greater, and when it was for them that the 
banquet was prepared, ye have been brought 
in to enjoy the feast that was spread (Matt. 
Xxll. g), according to the Parable of the Gos- 
pel, ye are debtors also to share your carnal 
things with them, and to impart to them. 
But he does not say to share, but “ to minis- 
ter” (Aecrovpyjoar), so ranking them with min- 
isters (dcaxdvev), and those that pay the trib- 
ute’ to kings. And he does not say in your 
carnal things, as he did in “their spiritual 
things.” For the spiritual things were theirs. 
But the carnal belonged not to- these alone, 
but were the common property of all. For he 
bade money to be held to belong to all,? not 
to those who were its possessors only. 

“Ver, 28. ‘“‘When therefore I have per- 
pada this, and have sealed unto them this 
ruit.” 

That is, when I have laid it up as it were in 
the royal treasuries, as in a place secure from 
robbers and danger. And he does not say 
alms, but “fruit” again, to show that those 
who gave it were gainers by it. “I will come 
by you into Spain.” He again mentions 
Spain to show his forwardness (déxvov) and 
warmth towards them. 

Ver. 29. “ And I am sure that, when I 
come unto you, I shall come in the fulness of 
the blessing of the Gospel of Christ.” 

What is the force of, “In the fulness of the 
blessing? Either he speaks of alms (Gr, 
money), or generally of good deeds, For 
blessing is a name he very commonly gives to 
alms. As when he says, “ As a blessing * and 





* ‘That, as_Chrys., Calvin, Grotius, and many, including 
Riickert-and Olshausen assume, Paul intended ‘courteously 
and gently’ (Luther) to suggest to the Romans that they 
should likewise bestow alms on those at Jerusalem, is very 
improbable, inasmuch as no reason is perceivable why he 
should not have ventured on a direct summons, and seeing, 
moreover, that he looked er the work of collection as con- 
cluded, ver. 25,’’ Meyer.—G. B. S. 





) Aevrovpyia, in Classical Greek, 
vice ere S Own expense. : 
2 Cor, 1x. 5. Mosheim de Rebus Christe, 
Const. p. 118, also Diss. ad Hise. Eccl. pert odes not. 
Chrys. speaks at length of wealth on x Cor, xiy. 19 Hom. 35, 
P. 499, O. T. He thinks it lawful, but dangerous and recom: 
mends alms almost without limitation. , 
3 A. V. bounty, but margin, blessing. 
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not as covetousness.” (2 Cor. ix. 5.) And 
it was customary of old for the thing to be 
so called. But as he has here added “ of the 
Gospel,” on this ground we assert that he 
speaks not of money only, but of all other 
things. Asif he had said, I know that when 
I come I shall find you with the honor and 
freshness of all good deeds about you, and 
worthy of countless praises in the Gospel.* 
And this is a very striking mode of advice, 
I mean this way of forestalling their attention 
by encomiums. For when he entreats them 
in the way of advice, this is the mode of set- 
_ ting them right that he adopts. 

Ver. 30. “‘ Now I beseech you, brethren, for 
the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, and for the love 
of the Spirit.” 

Here he again puts forward Christ and the 
Spirit, and makes no mention whatever of the 
Father. And I say this, that when you find 
him mentioning the Father and the Son, or 
the Father only, you may not despise either 
the Son or the Spirit. And he does not say 
the Spirit, but “ the love of the Spirit.” Foras 
Christ loved the world, and as the Father 
doth, so doth the Spirit also. And what is 
it that thou beseechest us, let me hear? “To 
strive together with me in your prayers to 
God for me,” 

Ver. 31. “That I may be delivered from 
them that do, not believe in Judea.” 

A great struggle then lies before him. 
And this too is why he calls for their prayers. 
And he does not say that I may be engagéd 
in it, but “I may be delivered,” as Christ 
commanded, to ‘‘ pray that we enter not into 
temptation.”? (Matt. xxvi. 41.) And in say- 
ing this he showed, that certain evil wolves 
would attack them, and those who were wild 





* It is certain that Chrys. is incorrect in his interpretation 
of the statement: ‘*‘ When I come unto you I shall come in the 
fulness of the blessing of the Gospel of Christ.’’ (29.) The 
meaning is not that he shall find them abounding in this bless- 
ing, but that he (Paul) will come to them furnished with the 
fulness of this blessing. The joyful hopes of Paul respecting 
his journey to Rome and labors there, were not, indeed, 
wholly thwarted, but how different were the experiences of 
his journey and life there from what he had expected. He 
went thither a prisoner and such iene labors as he was 
permitted to perform were accomplished while he was kept in 
ward by the civil authorities of Rome. And, yet, notwith- 
standing these hardships, who can doubt that his prayer was 
answered? He found joy in the saints at Rome who came 
out from the city as far as Appii Forum and the Three 
Taverns to welcome him (Acts xxviii. 15); he was permitted 
for two years, at least, to occupy his own hired house and 
freely to “ preach the kingdom of God and teach the things 
concerning the Lord Jesus Christ with all boldness, none 
forbidding him” (Acts xxviii. 30, 31); this preaching was 
crowned with signal success extending to the conversion of 
some of the members of Czesar’s household (Phil. iv. 22), It is 
propable that we owe to this same period of imprisonment 
at Rome the four epistles to the Colossians, Ephesians, 
Philemon, and Philippians; 1f so, we have in them a reflec- 
tion of the manifold activities and profound spiritual experi- 
ences of the apostle during his stay in Rome which constitute 
a genuine providential fulfilment of his desires, although it 
proved that as in the case of an earlier visit to Jerusalem, he 
went not knowing the things that should befall him there 
(Acts xx. 22).—G. B. S. fas 

1 2 Mss. add, So directing them to do this. 











beasts rather than men, And out of this he also 
found grounds for another thing, namely, for 
showing that he with good reason took the 
office of ministering to the Saints, if, that is, 
the unbelievers were in such force that he even 
prayed to be delivered from them. For they 
who were amongst so many enemies, were in 
danger of perishing by famine also, And 
therefore there was absolute need of aid com- 
ing (or “of his going”) from other quarters 
to them. ‘And that my service which I 
have for Jerusalem may be accepted of the 
Saints.” 

That is, that my sacrifice may be accepted, 
that with cheerfulness they may receive what 
is given them. See how he again exalts the 
dignity of those who were to receive it. Then 
he asks for the prayer of so great a people in 
order to what was sent being received. And 
by this he shows another point also, that to 
have given alms does not secure its being 
accepted. For when any one gives it con- 
strainedly, or out of unjust gains, or for vanity, 
the fruit of it is gone. 

Ver. 32. “That I may come unto you with 
joy by the will of God.” 

As he had said at the beginning, “ If by any 
means now at length I might have a pros- 
perous journey, by the will of God, to come 
unto you” (Rom. i, 10); so here again he 
takes refuge in the same Will, and says that 
this is why I press on and wish to be deliv- 
ered from them, that I may see you shortly, 
and that with pleasure, without bringing any 
load of heaviness from thence. “ And may 
with you be refreshed.” 

See how he again shows unassumingness. 
For he does not say, I may teach you, and 
give you a lesson, but that, “I may with you 
be refreshed.” And yet he was the very man 
engaged in the striving and conflict. In what 
sense then does he say “that I may be re- 
freshed with you (owvavarratiowpac) 2” It is to 
gratify them on this point too, and to make 
them the more cheerful by making them shar- 
ers of his crown, and to show that they too 
struggle and labor. Then, as was always his 
custom to do, he adds prayer after the exhor- 
tation, and says, 

Ver. 33. ‘Now the God of peace be with 
you all, Amen.” 

Chap. xvi. ver. 1. “I commend unto you 
Phebe our sister, which is a deaconess (A. V. 
servant) of the church which is at Cen- 
chrea.”’ 

See how many ways he takes to give her 
dignity. For he has both mentioned her 
before all the rest, and called her sister. 
And it is no slight thing to be called the 
sister of Paul. Moreover he has added her 
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rank, by mentioning her being “ deacon- 
oR Mii 

Vero. That ye receive’ her in“ the Lord, 
as becometh saints. (Gr. “the saints.”’) 

Thatis, for the Lord’s sake, that she may 
enjoy honor among you. For he that receives 
a person for the Lord’s sake, though it be no 
great one that he receives, yet receives him 
with attention. But when it isa saint, con- 
sider what attention he ought to have shown 
him. And this is why he adds, “as becometh 
saints,” as such persons oughi to be received. 
For she has two grounds for her having 
attention shown her by you, both that of her 
being received for the Lord’s sake, and that 
of her being a saint herself. And “that ye 
assist her in whatsoever business she hath 
need (or “asks,” ypftn) of you.” You see 
how little he burdens them. For he does not 
say, That ye despatch, but that ye contribute 
your own part, and reach out a hand to her: 
and that ‘‘in whatsoever business she hath 
need.” Not in whatsoever business she may 
be, but in such as she may ask of you. But she 
will ask in such things as lie in your power. 
Then again there comes a very great praise of 
her. “For she hath been a succorer of many 
and of myself also.” 

See his judgment. First come the ecomi- 
ums, then he makes an exhortation intervene, 
and then again gives encomiums, so placing 
on each side of the needs of this blessed 
woman her praises. For how can the woman 
be else than blessed who has the blessing of 
so favorable a testimony from Paul, who had 
also the power to render assistance to him 
who had righted the whole world? For this 
was the summit of her good deeds, and so he 
placed it the last, as he says, “and of “ myself 
also.” But what does the phrase of myself 
also” convey? Of the herald of the world, 
of him who hath suffered so much, of him who 
is equal to assisting tens of thousands 
(uvpiowe apxowvroc). Let us then imitate, both 
men and women, this holy woman and her 
that followeth, with her husband also. And 
who are they? 

Wer. 2. careet, he ‘says, *“ Priscilla ‘and 
Aquila, my helpers in Christ Jesus.” 

To the excellence of these St. Luke also 
bears witness. Partly when he says that Paul 
“abode with them, for by their occupation 
they were tent-makers” (Acts xviii. 3); and 
partly when he points out the woman as re- 
ceiving Apollos, and instructing him in the 
way of the Lord. (ib. 26.) Now these are 


1 See Bingham, b. ii. c. 22, for a full account of the office of 
the widows, deaconesses, etc., also Cave, Prim. Christ. part 
i.c. 8. Theodoret thinks it a sign of there being a consider- 
able Church at Cenchrea, that they had a deaconess there. 





great things, but what Paul mentions are 
greater. And what does he mention? In 
the first place he calls them “helpers,” 2 to 
point out that they had been sharers of his 
very great labors and dangers. Then he 
says, 

Wen 4. “Who for my life have laid down 
their own necks.” 

You see they are thoroughly furnished 
martyrs. For in Nero’s time it is probable 
that there were thousands of dangers, at the 
time as he even commanded all Jews to be 
removed from Rome.” (Acts viii. 2). 

“Unto whom not only I give thanks, but 
also all the Churches of the Gentiles.” 

Here he‘hints at their hospitality, and 
pecuniary assistance, holding them in admi- 
ration because they had both poured forth 
their blood, and had made their whole prop- 
erty open to all. You see these were noble 
women, hindered no way by their sex in the 
course of virtue. And this is as might be 
expected. “For in Christ Jesus there is 
neither male nor female.” (Gal. iii, 28.) 
And what he had said of the former, that he 
said also of this. For of heralso he had 
said, ‘‘she hath been a succorer of many, and 
of myself also.” So too of this woman “not 
only I give thanks, but also all the Churches 
of the Gentiles.” Now that in this he might 
not seem to be a flatterer, he also adduces a 
good many more witnesses to these women. 

Ver. 5. “ Likewise greet the Church that is 
in’ their house.” 

For she had been so estimable as even to 
make their house a Church, both by making 
all in it believers, and because they opened it 
to all strangers. For he was not in the habit 
of calling any houses Churches, save where 
there was much piety, and much fear of God 
deeply rooted in them.* And on this ground 
he said to the Corinthians also, “ Salute 
Aquila and Priscilla, with the Church that is — 
in their house.” (a Cor. xvi. 19.) And when 
writing about Onesimus, “Paul unto Phile- 
mon, and to the beloved Apphia, and to the 
Church that is in their house.” (Philem. 1, 2.) 
For it is possible for a man even in the mar- 
tied state to be worthy of being looked up to, 
and noble. See then how these were in that 
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2 avAderoupyovs. Afterwards the common term b , 
Bishops spoke of each other. y_ which 
ander. 
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state and became very honorable, and yet 
their occupation was far from being honor- 
able; for they were ‘tent-makers.” Still 
their virtue covered all this, and made them 
more conspicuous than the sun. And neither 
their trade nor their marriage (ovtvyia cf. 
Phil. iv. 3) was any hurt to them, but the 
love which Christ required of them, that they 
exhibited. ‘For greater love hath no man 
than this, He says, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.” (John xv. 13.) And 
that which is a proof of being a disciple, they 
achieve, since they took up the Cross and 
followed Him. For they who did this for 
Paul, would much rather have displayed their 
fortitude in Christ’s behalf. 

Let rich and poor both hear all this. For if 
they who lived from their labor, and were 
managers of a workshop, exhibited such pro- 
fuseness as to be of service to many 
Churches ; what pardon can they expect, who 
are rich, and yet neglect the poor? For 
they were not sparing even of their blood for 
the sake of God’s will, but thou art sparing 
even of scanty sums, and many times sparest 
not thine own soul. But in regard to the 
teacher were they so, and not so with regard 
to the disciples? Nay even this cannot be 
said. For “the churches of the Gentiles,” 
he says, “thank them.” And yet they were 
of the Jews. But still they had such a clear 
(ciduxpwvoc) faith, as to minister unto them also 
with all willingness. Such ought women to 
be, not adorning themselves with “ broidered 
hair, or gold, or costly array” (1 Tim. ii. 9), 
but in these good deeds. For what empress 
pray, was so conspicuous or so celebrated as 
this wife of the tent-maker? she is in every- 
body’s mouth, not for ten or twenty years, but 
until the coming of Christ, and all proclaim 
her fame for things such as adorn’ far more 
than any royal diadem. For what is greater 
or so great, as to have been a succorer of 
Paul? at her own peril to have saved the 
teacher of the world? And consider: how 
many empresses there are that no one speaks 
of. But the wife of the tent-maker is every- 
where reported of with the tent-maker (mean- 
ing perhaps St. Paul); and the width that the 
sun sees over, is no more of the world than 
what the glory of this woman runneth unto. 
Persians, and Scythians, and Thracians, and 
they who dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
earth, sing of the Christian spirit of this 
woman, and bless it.) How much _ wealth, 
how many diadems and purples would you 
not be glad to venture upon obtaining such a 
testimony? Forno one can say either, that 





1 Omitted by most Mss. 








in dangers they were of this character, and 
lavish with their money, and yet neglected 
the preaching. For he calls them “ fellow: 
workers and helpers” on this ground. And 
this “chosen vessel” (Acts ix. 15) does not 
feel ashamed to call a woman his helper 
but even finds an honor in doing so. For it 
is not the sex (ice) that he minds, but the 
will is what he honors, What is equal to this 
ornament? Where now is wealth overflowing 
on every side? and where the adorning of the 
person? and where is vainglory? Learn 
that the dress of woman is not that put about 
the body, but that which decorates the soul; 
which is never put off, which does not lie in 
a chest, but is laid up in the heavens. Look 
at their labor for the preaching, the crown in 
martyrdom, the munificence in money, the 
love of Paul, the charm (¢éArpov) they found in 
Christ. Compare with this thine own estate, 
thy anxiety about money, thy vying with har- 
lots (i. e. in dress), thy emulating of the 
grass, ? and then thou wilt see who they were 
and who thou art. Or rather do not compare 
only, but vie with this woman, and after lay- 
ing aside the burdens of grass (yAdyc), (for 
this is what thy costly dressing is), take 
thou the dress from heaven, and learn 
whence Priscilla became such as she was. 
How then did they become so? For two 
years they entertained Paul as a_ guest: 
(Probably Acts xix. 10) and what is there that 
these two years may not have done for their 
souls? What am I to do then, you will say 
because I have not Paul? If thou be minded 
thou mayest have him in a truer sense than 
they. For even with them the sight of Paul 
was not what made them of such a character, 
but the words of Paul. And so, if thou be 
so minded, thou shalt have both Paul, and 
Peter, and John, and the whole choir of the 
Prophets, with the Apostles, associating with 
thee continually. For take the books of 
these blessed ones, and hold a continual 
intercourse with their writings, and they will 
be able to make thee like the tent-maker’s 
wife. And why speak I of Paul? For if 
thou wilt, thou mayest have Paul’s Master 
Himself. For through Paul’s tongue even 
He will discourse with thee. And in another 
way again thou wilt be able to receive this Per- 
son, when thou receivest the saints, even when 
thou tendest those that believe on Him. And 
so even after their departure thou wilt have 
many memorials of piety. For even the 
table at which the saint ate, and a seat on 
which he sat, and the couch on which he lay 


2 rhv mpos Tov xdpTov Pidoverkiav. See Matt. vi. 30; Luke 


xii, 28; Clem, Al. (Pott.) p. 232. 
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knoweth how to pierce? him that received 
him; even after his departure. How then, 
think you, was that Shunamite pierced at 
entering the upper chamber where Elisha 
abode, when she saw the table, the couch on 
which the holy man slept; and what religious- 
ness must she have felt come from it?? For 
had this not been so, she would not have cast 
the child there when dead, if she had not 
reaped great benefit from thence. For if so 
long time after upon entering in where Paul 
abode, where he was bound, where he sat 
and discoursed,? we are elevated, and find 
ourselves starting off from the places to that 
memory (so Field: Vulg. ‘‘the memory of 
that day”); when the circumstances were still 
fresher, what must those have been likely to 
feel, who had religiously entertained him? 
Knowing all this then, let us receive the 
Saints, that the house may shine, that it may 
be freed from choking thorns, that the bed- 
chamber may become a haven. And let us 
receive them, and wash their feet. Thou art 
not better than Sarah, nor more noble, nor 
more wealthy, though thou be an empress. For 
she had three hundred and eighteen home- 
born servants, at a time when to have two 
servants even was to be wealthy. And why 
do I mention the three hundred and eigh- 
teen servants? She had become _ pos- 
sessed of the whole world in her seed and in 
the promises, she had the ‘friend of God” 
(Is. xli. 8; James ii, 23) for her husband, 
God Himself as a Patron, a thing greater than 
any kingdom. And yet, though she was in so 
illustrious and honorable estate, this woman 
kneaded the flour, and did all the other ser- 
vant’s offices, and stood by them as they ban- 
queted too inthe rank of aservant. Thou 
art not of nobler birth than Abraham, who 
yet did the part of domestics after his exploits 
after his victories, after the honor paid him 
by the king of Egypt, after driving out the 
kings of the Persians, and raising the glorious 
trophies. And look not to this; that in 
appearance the Saints that lodge with thee 
are but poor, and as beggars, and in rags 
many times, but be mindful of that voice 
which says, “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
to the least of these, ye have done it unto 
me.” (Matt. xxv. 40.) And, “ Despise not 
one of these little ones, because their angels 
do always behold the face of My Father 
which is inheaven.” (Matt. xviii. 10.) Re 





1 xatavvgar, see p. 487, and p. 448. 

2 See the use made of such recollections at the close of the 
32d Homily. 

3 He seems to have some place at Antioch in his mind, but 
we do not know that St. Paul was ever bound there. | 


ceive them then with readiness of mind, bring- 
ing as they do ten thousand blessings to thee, 
through the greeting of peace. (ib. x. 12, 
13.) And after Sarah, reflect upon Rebecca 
also, who both drew water and gave to drink, 
and called the stranger in, trampling down 
all haughtiness. However, through this, 
great were the rewards of hospitality she re- 
ceived! And thou, if thou be so minded, 
wilt receive even greater than those. For it 
will not be the fruit of children only that 
God will give thee, but the heaven, and the 
blessings there, and a freedom from hell, and 
a remission of sins. For great, yea, very great, 
is the fruit of hospitality. (Luke xi. 41.) 
Thus too Jethro, and that though he was a for- 
eigner, gained for a relation him who with so 
great power commanded the sea. (Dan. iv. 
27; Ex. ili, 4.) For hisy daughters ide 
drew into his net this honorable prey. 
(Num. x. 29.) Setting then thy thoughts 
upon these things, and reflecting upon 
the manly and heroic* temper of those 
women, trample upon the gorgeousness of 
this day, the adornments of dress, the costly 
jewelry, the anointing with perfumes. And 
have done ‘with those wanton® and delicate 
airs, and that mincing walk, and turn all this 
attentiveness unto the soul, and kindle up in 
thy mind a longing for the heavens. For 
should but his love take hold of thee, thou 
wilt discern the’ mire and the clay, and ridi- 
cule the things now so admired. For it is 
not even possible for a woman adorned with 
spiritual attainments to be seeking after this 
ridiculousness. Having then cast this aside, 
which wives of the lewder sort of men, and 
actresses, and singers, have so much ambition 
in, clothe thee with the love of wisdom, with 
hospitality, with the succoring of the Saints, 
with compunction, with continual prayer. 
These be better than cloth of gold, these 
more stately than jewels and® than neck- 
laces,’ these both make thee of good repute 
among men, and bring thee great reward with 
God. This is the dress of the Church, that 
of the playhouses. This is worthy of the 
heaven, that, of horses and mules; that is 
put even round dead corpses, this shineth in 
a good soul alone wherein Christ dwelleth. 
Let this then be the dress for us to acquire, 
that we also may have our praise sung every- 
where, and be well-pleasing to Christ, by 
Whom and with Whom, etc. Amen. 

ae a 


4 $irocopiav, he means their simple habits as in keepi 
; pin: 
sheep, and the character perhaps implied in Moses’ choices 4 
; katachav, Phryn, af Bek. Anec. p. 45. 
. The remaining leaves of the Bodl. Ms. are lost. 
mepwdeppaiwy thus spelt. Jul. Poll. s, 56. 
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“Salute my well-beloved Epenetus, who is the first- 
fruits of Achaia unto Christ.” 


I THINK that many even of those who have 


- the appearance of being extremely good men, 


hasten over this part of the Epistle1 as super- 
fluous, and having no great weight init. And 
I think that the same befalls them in regard to 
the genealogy that is in the Gospel. For 
because it is a catalogue of names, they think 
they cannot get any great good from it. Yet 
the gold founders’ people* are careful even 
about the little fragments; while these pass 
over even such great cakes of gold. That 
this then may not befall them, what I have 
already said were enough to lead them off 
from their listlessness. For that the gain 
even from this is no contemptible one, we 
have shown even from what was said on a 
former occasion, when we lifted up your soul 
by means of these addresses. We will 
endeavor then to-day also to mine in this 
same place. For it is possible even from 
bare names to find a great treasure. If, for 
instance, you were shown why Abraham was 
so called, why Sarah, why Israel, why Samuel, 
you would find even from this a great many 
real subjects of research. And from times 
too, and from places, you may gather the 
same advantage. For the good man waxes 
rich even from these; but he that is slothful, 
does not gain even from the most evident 
Thus the very name of Adam 
teaches us no small wisdom, and that of his 
son, and of his wife, and most of the others. 
For names serve to remind us of several cir- 
cumstances. They show at once God’s ben- 
efits and women’s thankfulness. For when 
they conceived by the gift of God, it was they 
who gave these names to the children. But 
why are we now philosophizing about names, 
while meanings so important are neglected, 
and many do not so much as know the very 
names of the sacred books? Still even then 
we ought not to recede from an attention to 
things of this sort. For “thou oughtest,” He 





1 So Mss. Ben. Sav. évToAjs. 

2 Stallbaum ad Plat. PAzded. 74. ous 

3 See the Introduction to Boyle’s Reflections, where this is 
beautifully applied to the improvement of all fragments of 
time by meditation, 





says, “‘to have put My money to the ex- 
changers.” (Matt. xxv. 27.) And therefore 
though there be nobody that listens to it, let us 
do our part, and show that there is nothing 
superfluous, nothing added at random in the 
Scriptures. For if these names had no use, 
they would not then have been added to the 
Epistle, nor would Paul have written what he 
has written. But there are some even so low- 
minded, and empty, and unworthy of Heaven, 
as not to think that names only, but whole 
books of the Bible are of no use, as Leviticus, 
Joshua, and more besides. And in this way 
many of the simple ones have been for reject~ 
ing the Old Testament, and advancing on in 
the way, that results from this evil habit of 
mind, have likewise pruned away many parts 
of the New Testament also. But of these 
men,* as intoxicated and living to the flesh, 
we do not make much account. But if any 
be a lover of wisdom, and a friend to spiritual 
entertainments, let him be told that even the 
things which seem to be unimportant in 
Scripture, are not placed there at random and 
to no purpose, and that even the old laws 
have much to profit us. For it says, “ All 
these things are types (A. V. ensamples) and 
are written for our instruction.” (a Cor, x. 
11.) Wherefore to Timothy too he says, 
“Give heed to reading, to exhortation’ 
(1 Tim. iv. 13), so urging him to the reading 
of the old books, though he was a man with 
so great a spirit in him, as to be able to 
drive out devils,® and to raise the dead. Let 
us now keep on with the subject in hand, 
“ Salute. my well-beloved Epenetus.” It is 
worth learning from this how he distributes to. 
each the different praises. For this praise 
is no slight one, but even very great, and a 
proof of great excellence in him, that Paul 
should hold him beloved, Paul who had no. 
idea of loving by favor, and not by cool 
judgment. Then another encomium comes, 
‘‘Who is the first-fruits of Achaia.” For 
what he means is, either that he leaped for- 
ward before any one else, and became a 


4 Such as the Manichees, see St. Aug. Conf. p. 340, O. Ty. 
note at the end, and Marcion, Tert. adv. M. lib. 4. 

5 This was done by his relics. St. Chrys. Hom. 1 ad Pop. 
Ant. § 2, on the Statues, p. 4, O. T. 
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believer (and this were no slight praise), or 
that he displayed more religious behavior 
than any other. Andon this account after 
saying, “ who is the first-fruits of Achaia,” he 
does not hold his peace, but to prevent your 
suspecting it to be a glory of the world’s, he 
added, “unto Christ.” Now if in civil mat- 
ters, he that is first seemeth to be great and 
honorable, much more so in these. As then 
it was likely that they were of low extraction, 
he speaks of the true noble birth and preémi- 
nency, and gives him his honors from this. 
And he says, that he “is the first-fruits,” not 
of Corinth only, but of the whole nation, as 
having become as it were a door, and an 
entrance to the rest. And to such, the 
reward is no small one. For such an one 
will reap much recompense also from the 
achievements of others, in that he too con- 
tributed much toward them by beginning. 

Ver. 6. “Greet Mary, who bestowed much 
labor on us.” 

How is this? a woman again is honored 
and proclaimed victorious! Again are we 
men put to shame. Or rather, we are not put 
to shame only, but have even an honor con- 
ferred upon us. For an honor we have, in 
that there are such women amongst us, but 
we are put to shame, in that we men are left 
so far behind by them. But if we come to 
know whence it comes, that they are so 
adorned, we too shall speedily overtake them. 
Whence then is their adorning? Let both 
men and women listen. It is not from brace- 
lets, or from necklaces, nor from their 
eunuchs either, and their maid-servants, and 
gold-broidered dresses, but from their toils in 
behalf of the truth. For he says, “who 
bestowed much labor on us,” that is, not on 
herself only, nor upon her own advancement, 
(see p. 520) (for this many women of the pres- 
ent day do, by fasting, and sleeping on the 

»7f00r), but upon others also, so carrying on the 
race Apostles and Evangelists ran. In what 
‘sense then does he say, “I suffer not a woman 
to teach?” (1 Tim. ii. 12.) He means to 
hinder her from publicly coming forward 
(1 Cor. xiv. 35), and from the seat on the 
bema,? not from the word of teaching, ? 
Since if this were the case, how would he 
have said to the woman that had an unbe- 
lieving husband, “How knowest thou, O 
woman, if thou shalt save thy husband?” 
(ib. vii. 16.) Or how came he to suffer her 
to admonish children, when he says, but “ she 





1 A raised place in which the Clergy were, v. Suicer, and 
Bingham, b. viii. c. 6, § 1, and 9-12. : 

2 Or ‘' Teaching of the word.”’ rod Adyov ris SiSacKadias, but 
‘we have rod Adyou THs mapakAyjoews, Heb. xili. 22. The word 


‘of Exhortation. 








‘sort is this of ? 





shall be saved by child-bearing* if they con- 
tinue in faith, and charity, and holiness, with 
sobriety?” (2 -Tim. ii. 15 How came 
Priscilla to instruct even Apollos? It was 
not then to cut in sunder private conversing 
for advantage that he said this, but that 
before all, and which it was the teacher’s 
duty to give in the public assembly ; or again, 
in case the husband be believing and 
thoroughly furnished, able also to instruct 
her. When she is the wiser, then he does 
not forbid her teaching and improving him. 
And he does not say, who taught much, but 
‘‘who bestowed much labor,” because along 
with teaching (rod A6you) she performs other 
ministries besides, those in the way of dan- 
gers, in the way of money, in the way of 
travels. For the women of those days were 
more spirited than lions, sharing with the 
Apostles their labors for the Gospel’s sake. 
In this way they went travelling with them, 
and also performed all other ministries. And 
even in Christ’s day there followed Him 
women, ‘‘ which ministered unto Him of their 
substance” (Luke viii. 3), and waited upon 
the Teacher. 

Ver. 7. “Salute Andronicus and Junia my 
kinsmen.” 

This also looks like an encomium. And 
what follows is much more so, And what 
“And my fellow-prisoners.” 
For this is the greatest honor, the noble proc- 
lamation. And where was Paul a prisoner, 
that he should call them “my fellow-pris- 
oners?” A prisoner indeed he had# not 
been, but he had suffered things worse*® than 
prisoners, in being not an alien only to his 
country and his family, but in wrestling with 
famine and continual death, and thousands of 
other things. For of a prisoner the only mis- 
fortune is this, that he is separated from his 
relations, and often has to be a slave instead 
of being free. But in this case one may men- - 
tion temptations thick as snow-flakes, which 
this blessed person underwent by being car- 
ried and taken about, scourged, fettered, 
stoned, shipwrecked, with countless people 
plotting against him. And captives indeed 





8 St. C. does not seem to be here alluding to the former, but 
to the latter part of this very difficult passage. The most 
comprehensive view of it, on this interpretation, seems to be, 
that Christ has so hallowed all pain, that it has a saving influ- 
ence In it: yet not in such wise saving, that the bearing of the 
great pain and peril of childbearing will atone for the neglect 
of the after labors of education. See Marlorate and Corn. a 
Lapide. in Zoc. The whole interpretation is questionable. 
Theoph, mentions some who take the words ‘ the childbear- 
ing’ of the birth of our Lord, which he rejects as not agree- 
ing with what follows. But Estius justly observes, that the 

abiding, etc, may be better applied to the man and wife. 

St Chrys, takes the word in its literal sense of a captive in 
war. If so meant it might be figurative, but it most iikely re- 
fers either to an imprisonment, or to what he speaks of 2 Cor. 
x1, 26, as perils from robbers. 

® Lit. “far more like a prisoner’’—for Field reads aixpadw- 
Torepa for yaderutepa. ; 
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have no further foe after they are led away, 
but they even experience great care from 
those who have taken them. But this man 
was continually in the midst of enemies, and 
saw spears on every side, and sharpened 
swords, and arrays, and battles. Since then 
it was likely that these shared many dangers 
with him, he calls them fellow-captives. As in 
another passage also, “ Aristarchus my fellow- 
prisoner.” (Col. iv. ro.) Then another 
praise besides. ‘Who are of note among 
the Apostles.” And indeed to be apostles? at 


-allis a great thing. But to be even amongst 
_ these of note, just consider what a great 


encomium this is! But they were of note 
owing to their works, to their achievements. 
Oh! how great is the devotion  (¢:Aosodia) 
of this woman,? that she should be even 
counted worthy of the appellation of apostle! * 
But even here he does not stop, but adds 
another encomium besides, and says, ‘“ Who 
were also in Christ before me.” 
- For this too is a very great praise, that they 
sprang forth and came before others. But let 
me draw your attention to the holy soul, how 
untainted itis by vanity. For after glory such 
as his in kind and degree, he sets others before 
himself, and does not hide from us the fact of 
his having come after them, nor is ashamed of 
confessing this. And why art thou surprised 
at his not being ashamed of this, when he 
shunneth not even to parade before men his 
former life, calling himself “a blasphemer, 
and a persecutor?” (1 Tim..i. 13.) Since 
then he was not able to set them before 
others on this score, he looked out himself, 
who had come in after others, and from this 
he did find means of bestowing a praise upon 
them by saying, “ Who were in Christ before 
me.” 

Ver. 8. “Greet Amplias my beloved.” 

Here again he passes encomiums upon his 
person by his love. For the love of Paul was 
for God, carrying countless blessings with it. 





1 St. oe on 2 Cor. viii. 23, p. 215 O. T. and Phil. ii. 25, 
p. to4 O. T. takes this word to mean messengers of the 
Churches. Theodoret, on Phil. ii. 25, takes it to mean ‘* Bish- 
op,’ as on x Tim. ii. 8, he says, ‘* they then called the same 

ersons Bishops and Elders, but those who are now called 
Bishops they named Apostles.” St. Chrys. Hom. zz S¢. /gnat. 
call him an Apostle. 

2 Hammond reads the name Junias, and supposesa man to 
be intended. ) 

* It is impossible to: determine with certainty whether 
émvoymoe ev Tots amooTdAos (7) means that the persons referred 
to were themselves apostles, or merely that they were held in 
high esteem by the apostles. The interpretation of Chrys. (the 
former) is possible both in point of language and in view of 
the fact that adrooréAo. embraced more than the twelve in 
N. T. usage, e. g. Paul, Barnabas, and_ probably, James, the 
Lord’s Brother (Gal. i. 19) (so Tholuck, Rickert, Ewald). The 
more probable view is that Andronicus and Junias [not Junia 
as Chrys., certainly not if his interpretation is correct ; that 
a woman should have been an apostle is out of the question] 
are designated as distinguished, honorably known among 
(by) the apostles. (So De Wette, Philippi, Hofmann, Meyer). 
—G. B.S. 





For if being loved by the king is a great thing, 
what a great encomium must it be to be* 
beloved by Paul? For if he had not acquired 
great virtue, he would not have attracted his 
love? Since as for those who live in vice 
and transgressions he is accustomed (oide) not 
only to abstain from loving them, but even to 
anathematize them. As when he says, “If 
any man love not the Lord Jesus, let him be 
accursed ” (1 Cor. xvi. 22); and, “If any man 
preach any other gospel unto you than that ye 
ee received, let him be accursed.” (Gal. 
JB: 

Ver. g. “Salute Urbane, my helper in the 
Lord.” 

This is a greater encomium than the other. 
For this even comprehends that. ‘ And Sta- 
chys, my beloved.” This again is an honor 
of the same kind. 

Ver. 1o. “Salute “Apelles, 
Christ.” 

There is no praise like this, being unblam- 
able, and giving no handle in the things of 
God. For when he says, “approved in 
Christ,” he includes the whole list of virtues. 
And on what ground does he nowhere say my 
Lord such an one, my Master this? It is 
because these encomiums were greater than 
those. For those are mere titles of rank 
(reuyjc), but these are of virtue. And this same 
honor he paid them not at random, or as 
addressing several of inferior virtue with the 
high and great characters. For so far as he 
is addressing, and that too one along with an- 
other, and in the same letter, he honors them 
all alike. But by stating the praises particu- 
larly to each, he sets before us the virtue 
peculiar to each; so as neither to give birth to 
envy by honoring one and dishonoring another, 
nor to work in them listlessness and confusion, 
by giving them all the same dignity, though 
they did not deserve the same. See now how 
he again comes to the admirable women. For 
after saying, ‘Salute them which are of Aris- 
tobulus’ household,” 

Ver. 11. “Salute Herodion my kinsman ; 
greet them which be of the household of Nar- 
cissus ;” 

Who, it is likely, were not so worthy as the 
afore-mentioned, on which account also he 
does not mention them all by name even, and 
after giving them the encomium which was 
suited to them, that of being faithful, (and 
this the meaning of, 

“Which are in the Lord.” 

He again reverts to the women, and says, 

Ver. 12. “Salute Tryphena and Tryphosa, 
who labor in the Lord.” 

And in regard to the former woman, he 
says that “she bestowed labor upon you,” but 


approved in 
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of these that they are still laboring. And 
this is no small encomium, that they should 
be in work throughout, and should not only 
work, but labor even. But Persis he calls 
beloved too, to show that she is greater than 
these. 

For he says, “ Salute my beloved Persis,” 

And of her great laborings he likewise 
bears testimony, and says, “which labored 
much in the Lord.” 

So well does he know how to name each 
after his deserts, so making these more eager 
by not depriving them of any of their dues, 
but commending even the slightest preémi- 
nence, and making the others more virtuous, 
and inciting them to the same zeal, by his 
encomiums upon these. 

Ver. 12. “Salute Rufus, chosen in the 
Lord, and his mother and mine.” 

Here again the good things are without any 
drawback, since the son and the mother are 
each of such a character, and the house is full 
of blessing, and the root agreeth with the 
fruit; for he would not have simply said, “ his 
mother and mine,” unless he had been bear- 
ing testimony to the woman for great virtue. 

Ver. 14. “Salute Asyncritus, Phlegon, Her- 
mas, Patrobas, Hermes, and the brethren 
which are with them.” 

Here do not be looking to how he starts 
them without any encomium, but how he did 
not reckon them, though far inferior, as it 
seems, to all, unworthy of being addressed by 
him. Or rather even this is no slight praise 
that he even calls them brethren, as also 
those that are after them he.calls saints. For 
he says, — 

Ver. 15. “Salute Philologus, and Julius, 
and Nereus, and his sister, and Olympas, and 
all the saints which are with them; ” 

Which was the greatest dignity, and un- 
speakable height of honor. Then to prevent 
any jealousy rising from his addressing one in 
one way and another in another, and some by 
name and some with no distinction, and some 
with more points of praise, and some with 
fewer, he again mingles them in the equality 
of charity, and in the holy kiss, saying, 

Ver. 16. “ Salute one another with an holy 
kiss.” 

To cast out of them, by this salutation, all 
arguing that confused them, and all grounds 
for little pride; that neither the great might 
despise the little, nor the little grudge at the 
greater, but that haughtiness and envy might 
be more driven away, when this kiss soothed 
down and levelled every one. And therefore 
he not only bids them salute in this way, but 
sends in like manner to them the greeting 
from the Churches. For “there salute you,” 





he says, not this or that person individually, 
but all of you in common, _ 

“The Churches of Christ.” 

You see that they are no small gains that 
we earn from these addresses, and what treas- 
ures we should have passed hastily over, un- 
less in this part of the Epistle also we had 
examined it with accuracy, such, I mean, as 
was in our power. Soif there be found any 
man of wisdom and spiritual, he will dive 
even deeper, and find a greater number of 
pearls.' But since some have often made it a 


question wherefore it was that in this Epistle 


he addressed so many, which thing he has not 
done in any other Epistle, we might say that 
it is owing: to his never having seen the 
Romans yet, that he does this. And yet one 
may say, “Well, he had not seen the Colos- 
sians either, and yet he did not do anything 
of the kind.” But these were more honor- 
able than others, and had come thither from 
other cities, as to a safer and more royal city. 
Since then they were living in a foreign coun- 
try, and they needed much provision for 
security,” and some of them were of his ac- 
quaintance, but some too were there who had 
rendered him many important services, he 
with reason commends them by letters; for 
the glory of Paul was then not little, but so 
great, that even from his sending them letters, 
those who had the happiness to have an 
Epistle to them, gained much protection. 
For men not only reverenced him, but were 
even afraid of him. Had this not been so? 
he would not have said, who had been “a suc- 
corer of many, and of myself also.”* (vy. 2.) 
And again, “I could wish that myself were 
accursed.”’ (Rom. ix. 3.) And to Philemon 
he wrote and said, ““as Paul the aged, and a 
prisoner of Jesus Christ.” (Phil. 9.) And to 
the Galatians, “‘ Behold, I Paul say unto you.” 
(Gal. v. 2.) And, “Ve received me even as 
Jesus Christ.” (ib, iv. 14.) And writing to 
the Corinthians he said, ““Now some are 
puffed up, as though I would not come-unto 
you.” (x Cor. iv. 18.) And again, “These 
things I have in a figure transferred to myself 
and to Apollos, that ye might learn in us not 
to think of men above that which is written.” 
(ib. 6.) Now from all these passages it is 
clear that all had a great opinion of him. 
Wishing then that they should feel on easy 
terms, and be in honor, he addressed each of 





1 He perhaps means something in the names, as well as in 
the facts implied; most of them are significant. In several 
Dlacks; 2 wanes he peas 6 Ps. xix. and in his metaphors, he 

at he knew and valued allegorical interpr i 
pee ees Debve use of it. a ee eS: 
ws > JS 1s rather an unusual way of taking ‘‘ roAAjs dodadelas 
itee amoAavewv avtots,’’ but the sequel Etiowre no omieel ° 
j i. e. had he not been so greatly esteemed. 
auTov e4ov, even of myself. 
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them, setting forth their praise to the best ad- 
vantage he might. For one he calls beloved, 
another kinsman, another both, another fel- 
low-prisoner, another fellow-worker, another 
approved, another elect. And of the women, 
one he addresses by her title, for he does not 
call her servant of the Church in an unde- 
fined way (because if this were so he would 
have given Tryphena and Persis this name 
too), but this one as having the office of dea- 
coness, and another as helper and assistant, 
another as mother, another from the labors 
she underwent, and some he addresses from 
the house they belonged to, some by the 
name of Brethren, some by the appellation of 
Saints. And some he honors by the mere 
fact of addressing them, and some by address- 
ing them by name, and some by calling them 
first-fruits, and some by théir precedence in 
time, but more than all, Priscilla and Aquila. 
(rove wept Ip. x.’A.) For even if all were be- 
lievers, still all were not alike, but were differ- 
ent in their merits. 
all to greater emulation, he keeps no man’s 
encomiums concealed. ‘For when they who 
labor? more, do not receive the greater reward 
also, many? become more listless. On this 
ground even in the kingdom, the honors are 
not equal, nor among the disciples were all 
alike, but the three® were preéminent above 
the rest. And among these three again there 
was a great difference. For this is a very ex- 
act method observed by God even to the last. 
Hence, “one star differeth from another star 
in glory,” (1 Cor. xv. 41), it says. And yet 
all were Apostles and all are to sit on twelve 
thrones,‘ and all left their goods, and all com- 
panied with Him; still it was the three He 
took. And again, to these very three, He said 
it was possible (éyywpeiv) that some might even 
be superior. ‘For to sit,” He says, “ on My 
right hand and on My left, is not mine to give, 
save to those for whom it is prepared.” (Mark 
x. 40.) And He sets Peter before them, 
when He says, “Lovest thou Me more than 
these?” (John xxi. 15.) And John too was 
loved even above the rest. For there shall be 
a strict examination of all, and if thou be but 
little better than thy neighbor, if it be even 
an atom, or anything ever so little, God _ will 
not overlook even this. And this even from 
of old one might see coming out. For even 
Lot was a righteous man, yet not so, as was 





1 So Field with 4 Mss. Vulg. ‘‘do,” 

2 moAAot would bear to be rendered ‘‘ they often.” 

3 i. e, Peter, James, and John. 

4 See Macarius, Hom. vi. v. fin. ‘So then many that were 
taught by Peter, came to repentance, and formed a new 
ord) elect of God. You see how a beginning of judgment 
was manifested. For then a new world was made manifest. 
For then was power given them to sit and judge in this world. 
However, they will sit and give judgment at the coming of 
the Lord, in the resurrection of the dead. 


Wherefore to lead them) 





Abraham; and Hezekiah again, yet not so as 
was David: and all the prophets, yet not so 
as was John. 

Where then are they who with all this great 
exactness in view, yet will not allow that there 
isa hell? For if all the righteous are not to 
enjoy the same lot, if they exceed others even 
a little (“for one star,” it says, “differeth 
from another star in glory,”) (1 Cor. xv. 41), 
how are sinners to be in the same lot with 
the righteous? Such a confusion as this even 
man would not make, much less God! But if 
ye will, I will show you that even in the case 
of sinners, arguing from existing facts, there 
is this distinction, and exact just judgment. 
Now consider; Adam sinned, and Eve sinned, 
and both transgressed, yet they were not 
equally sinful. And therefore neither were 
they equally punished. For the difference 
was so great that Paul said, ‘“‘ Adam was not 
deceived but the woman being deceived was 
in the transgression.”°® And yet the deceit 
was one. But still God’s searching examina- 
tion pointed out a difference so great, as that 
Paul should make this assertion. Again, 
Cain was punished, but Lamech, who commit- 
ted a murder after him, did not suffer near so 
great a punishment. And yet this was a 
murder, and that was a murder, and that 
so much the worse, because ‘even by the 
example he had not become the better. But 
since the one neither killed his brother after 
exhortation, nor needed an accuser, nor 
shrunk from answering when God questioned 
him, but even without any accuser both 
pleaded again himself, and condemned him- 
self more severely, he obtained pardon. But 
the other as having done the opposite was 
punished. See with what exactness God 
sifteth the facts. For this reason He pun- 
ished those in the flood in one way, 
and those in Sodom in another; and the 
Israelites again, both those in Babylon, and 
those in Antiochus’ time, in different ways: 
so showing that He keeps a strict account of 
our doings. And these were slaves for 
seventy years, and those for four hundred, 
but others again ate their children, and under- 
went countless other more grievous calamities, 
and even in this way were not freed, either 
they or those that were burnt alive in Sodom. 
“For it shall be more tolerable,’”’ He says, 
“for the land of Sodom and Gomorrha, than 
for that, city.” (Matt, x. 15.) Bor wfeiie 
hath no care for us, either when we sin or 
when we do aright, perhaps there will be 
some reason in saying that there is no 


5 x Tim. ii. 14, whence it appears that St. C. looked upon 
the pains of childbirth as a punishment, though they were 
capable of being turned to good: see Gen. iii, 16. 
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punishment. But since He is so exceedingly 
urgent about our not sinning, and adopts so 
many means to keep us in the right, it is very 
plain that He punisheth the wicked, and also 
crowneth those that do right. But let me 
beg you to consider the unfairness of the 
generality. For they find fault with God 
because He so often long-suffering, over- 
looks so many that are impious, impure, or 
violent, without now suffering punishment. 
Again, if He threaten to punish them in the 
other world, they are vehement and pressing 
in their accusations. And yet if this be 
painful, they ought to accept and admire 
the other. But alas the folly! the unreason- 
able and asinine spirit! alas the sin-loving?* 
soul, that gazes after vice! For it is from 
this that all these opinions have their birth. 
And so if they who utter these things should 
be minded to lay hold upon virtue, they will 
presently find themselves satisfied concerning 
hell also, and will not doubt. And where (it 
is said) and in what place is this hell? For 
some fablers say that it is in the valley of 
Josaphat, thus drawing that which was said 
about a certain by-gone war, to apply to hell.2 
But the Scripture does not say this. But in 
what place, pray, will it be? Somwhere as 
I think at least quite out of the pale of this 
world. For as the prisons and mines are at a 
great distance from royal residences,’ so will 
hell be somewhere out of this world. Seek 
we not then to know where it is, but how we 
may escape it. Neither yet because God doth 
not punish all here, therefore disbelieve 
things to come. For merciful and long-suffer- 
ing He is: that is why he threatens, and does 
not cast us into it forthwith. For “I desire 
not,” He says, “the death of a sinner.” (Ez. 
xviii. 32.) But if there is no death of a 
sinner, the words are but idle. And I know 
indeed that there is nothing less pleasant to 
you than these words. But to me nothing 
is pleasanter. And would it were possible at 
our dinner, and our supper, and our baths, 
and everywhere, to be discoursing about hell. 
For we should not then feel the pain at the 
evils in this world, nor the pleasure of its 
good things. For what would you tell me was 
an evil? poverty? disease ? captivity ? maiming 
of the body? Why all these things are sport 
compared to the punishment there, even should 
you speak of those who are tormented with 
famine all their life long; or those who are 
maimed from their earliest days, and beg, 





” and ‘love of pleasure’’ in 


1 Mss. omit ‘ pleasure-loving 
the next line. 

2 Joel iii. 2, which is however a type of the last judgment. 
Isaiah xxx. 33. can hardly be meant, as the LXX. there has 
not the name Tophet. 

3 Ben. and 3 Mss. BactAciwr, 














even this is luxury compared to those other 
evils. Let us then continually employ our- 
selves with talking about these things.* For 
to remember hell prevents our falling into 
hell. Dost thou not hear St. Paul saying, 
“Who shall suffer everlasting punishment 
from the face of the Lord?” (2 Thess. i. 9.) 
Dost thou not hear what Nero’s character 
was, whom Paul even calls the Mystery of 
Antichrist? For “the mystery of iniquity,” 
he says, “already worketh.” (ib. ii. 7.) 
What then? Is Nero to suffer nothing? Is 
Antichrist to suffer nothing? or the Devil 
nothing? Then he will always be Antichrist, 
and so the Devil. For from mischief they 
will not leave off, unless they be punished. 
“Vea,” you say, “but that there is a hell 
everybody sees. But the unbelievers only are 
to fall into it.” What is the reason, pray ? 
It is because the believers acknowledge their 
Master. And what is this to the purpose ? 
when their life is impure, they will on this 
ground be punished more severely than the un- 
believers. “ For as many as have sinned 
without law shall also perish without law: but 
as many as have sinned in the law shall be 
judged by the law.” (Rom. ii. 12.) And, 
“The servant that knew his master’s will, 
and did it not, shall be beaten with many 
stripes.” (Luke xii. 47.) But if there is no 
such thing as giving an account of one’s life, 
and all this is said in a loose way then neither 
will the Devil have vengeance taken upon him. 
For he too knows God, and far more than > 
men too, and all the demons know Him, and 
tremble, and own He is their Judge.- If then 
there is no giving an account of our life, nor 
of evil deeds, then will they also clean escape. 
These things are not so, surely they are not! 
Deceive not yourselves, beloved. For if 
there is no hell, how are the Apostles to judge 
the twelve tribes of Israel? How cometh 
Paul to say, ‘‘ Know ye not that we shall 
judge Angels? how much more things of this 
life?” (a Cor. vi. 3.) How came Christ to 
say, ‘The men of Nineveh shall arise and 
condemn this generation” (Matt. xii. 47); 
and, “It shall be more tolerable for -the 
land of Sodom in the day of judgment?” 
ib. xi, 24.) Why then make merry with 
things that are no subjects for merriment? 
Why deceive thyself and put cheats upon thy 
reason | (maparoyitn, om. ry uynvoor) ? Why 
fight with the love of God toward man? For 
twas through this that He prepared it, and 
threatened, that we might not be cast into it, as 


a a ee 


* This whole argument is nearly that ot the close of Hom. 
25. The object of it is clearly to keep their minds to the sub- 
ject, as well as to convince gainsayers. 

® So Field; others: ‘“ more than many.” 
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having by this fear become better. And thus 
he that does away with speaking on these 
subjects doth nothing else than thrust’us into 
it, and drive us thither by this deceit. 
Slacken not the hands of them then that 
labor for virtue, nor make the listlessness of 
them that sleep greater. For if the many be 
persuaded that there is no hell, when will they 
leave off vice? Or when will right be seen? 
I do not say between sinners and righteous 
men, but between sinners and sinners? For 
why is it that one is punished here, and an- 
other not punished, though he does the same 
sins, or even far worse? For if there be no 
hell, you will having nothing to say in defence 
of this to those who make it an objection. 
Wherefore my advice is, that we leave off this 
trifling, and stop the mouths of those that are 
gainsayers upon these subjects.. For there 
will be an exact searching into the smallest 
things, both in the way of sins and in the way 
of good deeds, and we shall be punished for 
unchaste looks, and for idle words, and for 
mere reproachful words, and for drunkenness 
we shall render an account, as even for a 
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cup of cold water we shall receive a reward, 
‘and a sigh only. (Eccl. xii. 14.) For it says, 
“Set a mark upon the foreheads of the men 
that sigh and that cry.” (Ez. ix. 4.) How 
then darest thou to say that He, who with so 
great exactness will search into our doings, 
threatened hell in bare words, and lightly ? 
Do not, I beseech you, do not with these vain 
hopes destroy thyself and those that are per- 
suaded by thee! For if thou disbelievest our 
words, make enquiry of Jews and Gentiles,! 
and all heretics. And all of them as with one 
mouth will answer that a judgment there shall 
be, and a retribution. And are men not 
enough? Ask the devils themselves, and thou 
wilt hear them cry, “ Why hast thou come 
thither to torment us before the time.”’ (Matt. 
viii. 29.) And putting all this together per- 
suade thy soul not to trifle idly, lest by expe- 
rience thou come to know there is a hell, but 
from this thou mayest be sobered, and so able 
to escape those tortures, and attain to the 
good things to come; whereof may we all 
partake by the grace and love towards man, 
etc. 


HOMILY XXXII. 


ROM. XVI. 17, 18. 


“ Now I beseech you, brethren, mark them which cause 
divisions and offences contrary to the doctrine 
which ye have learned, and avoid them. For they 
that are such serve not our Lord Jesus Christ, but 
their own belly; and by good words and fair 
speeches deceive the hearts of the simple.” 


AGAIN an exhortation, and prayer after the 
exhortation. For after telling them to “ mark 
them which cause? divisions,” and not to listen 
to them, he proceeds, “‘ And the God of peace 
shall bruise Satan under your feet shortly:” 
and, “The grace of our Lord be with you.” 
And notice how gently too he exhorts them: 
doing it not in the character of a counsellor, 
but that of a servant, and with much respect. 
For he calls them brethren, and supplicates 
them likewise. For, ‘‘I beseech you, breth- 
ren,” (he says). Then he also puts them on 
the defensive by showing the deceitfulness of 
those who abused them. For as though they 
were not at once to be discerned, he says, “I 
beseech you to mark,” that is, to be exceed- 
ee 


1 See Bp. Taplor, Serm. on Sir G. Dalston; and Bp. Butler, 


Anal. 1, 2, note n. : F oe 
2 Field with mast Mss. omits tovodvras; of course it is to be 


supplied from the context. 


ingly particular about, and to get acquainted 
with, and to search out thoroughly—whom, 
pray? why, “those that cause divisions and 
offences, contrary to the doctrine which ye 
have learned.” * For this is, if anything the 
subversion of the Church, the being in divi- 
sions. This is the devil’s weapon, this turn- 
eth all things upside-down. For so long as 
the body is joined into one, he has no power 


* At Rome also there were, as in so many other places, 
those who, either within or in contact with the church, made 
divisions,and perverted the true Christian teaching. The 
Epistie to the Romans deals but to a small extent directly 
with these persons. It is, in the main, constructive. Gala. 
tians is a letter on similar lines of teaching but more polemic 
in character. In the case of how few of the churches ta 
which the apostle wrote could he spare himself the unpleas- 
ant task of warning them against heretics or immoral ten~ 
dencies of life. In Corinth the abuses were chiefly of a moral 
and practical character. In Colossz and Perere in Ephesus, 
there was a Judeo-Gnostic theosophy which threatened the 
Christian faith of the people. The Roman church was, prob- 
ably, predominantly Gentile and was a Pauline church, in the 
sense, that, though not founded by Paul, it had been trained 
in the Pauline ‘‘ gospel,’’ the type of doctrine more or less 
peculiar to that apostle. The extended refutation of Jewish 


|claims to special divine favor in chaps. ii. and iii. as well as 


the consideration of the problem offered by the lapse of the 
Jews in chaps. 1x., x., and xi., shows that there was an 
important Jewish element in the church, while these conclud- 
ing warnings (17, 18) intimate the presence of Judaizing 
heretics who sought to conceal their real wickedness by 
smooth and plausible language and thus to lead innocent and 
unsuspecting Christians astray.—G. B. S. 
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to get an entrance, but it is from division that 
the offence cometh, And whence is division ? 
From opinions contrary to the teaching of the 
Apostles. And whence come opinions of this 
sort? From men’s being slaves to the belly, 
and the other passions. For “such,” he says, 
“serve not the Lord, but their own belly.” 
And so there would be no offence, there would 
be no division, unless some opinion were 
thought of contrary to the doctrine of the 
Apostles. And this he here points out by 
saying, “contrary to the doctrine.” And he 
does not say which we have taught, but 
“which ye have learned,” so anticipating 
them, and showing that they were persuaded 
of and had heard them and received them. 
And what are we to do to those who make 
mischief in this way? He does not say have 
a meeting and come to blows, but “avoid 
them.” ‘For if it was from ignorance or error 
that they did this, one ought to set them right. 
But if they sin willingly, spring away from 
them. And in another place too he says this. 
For he says, “Withdraw from every brother 
that walketh disorderly ” (2 Thess. iii. 6): and 
in speaking to Timothy about the copper- 
smith, he gives him the like advice, and says, 
“Of whom be thou ware also,” (2 Tim. iv. 15.) 
Then also to lash («wumdav) those who dare to 
do such things, he mentions also the reason of 
their devising this division. “For they that 
are such,” he says, “serve not our Lord 
Christ, but their own belly.” And this he 
said too when he wrote to the Philippians, 
“Whose god is their belly.” (Phil. iii. t9.) 
But here he appears to me to intimate those of 
the Jews, whom he ever uses particularly to 
find fault with as gluttonous. For in writing 
to Titus too, he said of them, “ Evil beasts, 
slow bellies.” (Tit. i. 12, see v. 10.) And 
Christ also blames them on this head: “Ye 
devour widows’ houses ” (Matt. xxiii. 14), He 
says. And the Prophets accuse them of 
things of the kind. For, “‘ My beloved,” He 
says, ‘hath waxen fat and gross, and hath 
kicked ” (Deut. xxxii. 15). Wherefore also 
Moses exhorted them, and said, ‘‘ When thou 
hast eaten and drunken and art full, remem- 
ber the Lord thy God.” (ib. vi. 11, 12.) And 
in the Gospels, they who say to Christ, “‘ What 
sign showest thou unto us?” (John vi. 30) 
pass over everything else, and remember the 
manna. So do they everywhere appear to be 
possessed with this affection. How then 
comest thou not to be ashamed at having 
slaves of the belly for thy teachers, when thou 
art a brother of Christ? Now the ground of 
the error is this, but the mode of attack is 
again a different disorder, viz. flattery. For it 
is by “fair speeches,” he says, “that they 








deceive the hearts of the simple.” For their 
attention reaches only to words; but their 
meaning is not such, for it is full of fraud. 
And he does not say that they deceive you, 
but “the hearts of the simple.” And even 
with this he was not satisfied, but with a view 
to making this statement less grating, he says, 

Ver. 19. “For your obedience is come 
abroad unto all men.” 

This he does, not to leave them free to 
be shameless, but to win them beforehand 
with encomiums, and the number of his wit- 
nesses, to arrest their attention. For neither 
is it I alone that am the witness, but the whole 
world. And he does not say for your under- 
standing, but, “your obedience :” that is, their 
compliance, which was evidence of much 
meekness in them. “I am glad therefore on 
your behalf.” And this is no small encomium 
too. Then, after the praise, admonition. For 
lest, after liberating them from any charges 
against them, he should make them the more 
listless, as not being observed; he gives them 
another hint in the words, 

“T would have you wise unto that which is 
good, and simple concerning evil.” 

You see then how he attacks them again, 
and that without their suspecting it. For this 
looks like intimating that some of them were 
apt to be led astray. 

Ver. 20. “And the God of peace’ shall 
bruise Satan under your feet shortly.” 

For since he had spoken of those who 
“caused divisions and offences among them,” 
he has mentioned “the God of peace’ also, 
that they might feel hopeful about the riddance 
of these evils. For he that rejoiceth in this 
(i. e., peace) will put an end to that which 
makes havoc of it. And he does not say, will 
subject, but “ will bruise” (Gen. iii. 19), which 
is a-stronger expression. And not those peo- 
ple only, but also him who was the general 
over them herein, Satan. And not “will 
bruise” merely, but “under your feet,” so 
that they may obtain the victory themselves, 
and become noble by the trophy. And the 
time again is made a ground of comfort. For 
he adds, “shortly.” And this was prayer and 
prophecy as well at once. “The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ be with you.” 

That greatest weapon; that impregnable 
wall; that tower unshaken! For he reminds 
them of the grace, that he may give them 
the more alacrity, Because if ye have been 
freed from the ills more grievous by far, 
and freed by grace only, much more will ye 
be freed from the lesser, now ye have 
become friends too, and contribute your 
own share likewise. You see how he 
neither puts prayer without works, nor 
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works without prayer. For after giving 
them credit for their obedience, than he 
prays; to show that we need both, our own 
part as well as God’s part, if we are to 
be duly saved, For it was not before only, 
but now too, even though we be great 
and in high esteem, we need grace from 
Him. 

Ver. 21. “ Timotheus my work-fellow salut- 
eth you.” ; 

Observe the customary encomiums again. 
“And Lucius, and Jason, and Sosipater my 
kinsmen.” 

This Jason Luke also mentions, and sets 
before us his manliness. also, when he 
says, that “they drew” him “to the rulers 
Sithe velty,t crying,” etc. (Acts: xvil...s.) 
And it is likely-that the others too were 
men of note. For he does not mention 
relations barely, unless they were also 
like him in religiousness. 

Ver. 22. “I Tertius, who wrote this Epistle, 
salute you.” 

This toois no small encomium, to be 
Paul’s amanuensis. Still it is not to pass 
encomiums on himself that he says this, but 
that he might attach a warm love to him 
on their part, for this ministration. 

Ver. 23. “Gaius mine host (éé0c), and of 
the whole Church, saluteth you.” 

See what a crown he has framed for him, 
by bearing witness to such great hospitality 
in him, and brought in the entire Church 
into this man’s house! For by the word 
sévov, used here, he means a host, not a 
guest. But when you hear that he was Paul’s 
host, do not admire him for his munificence 
only, but also for his strictness of life. 
For except he were worthy of Paul’s ex- 
cellency, he would never have lodged there, 
since he, who took pains to go beyond? 
many of Christ’s commands, would never have 
trespassed against that law, which bids us be 
very particular about who receive us, and 
about lodging with “worthy” persons. 
(Matt. x. 11.) “Erastus, the chamberlain of 
the city, salutes you, and Quartus a_ brother.” 
There is a purpose in his adding “the 
chamberlain of the city,” for as he wrote to 
the Philippians, “ They of Cxsar’s household 
salute you” (Phil. iv. 22), that he might 
show that the Gospel had taken a hold upon 
great folk, so here too he mentions the title 
with a view to the same object, and to show 
that, to the man who gives heed, neither 
riches are a hindrance, nor the cares of 
government, nor anything else of the 


kind. 


a 


1 brepBaiverv, See P. 441. 
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Ver. 24. “The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with you all. Amen.’’* 

See what we ought to begin and to end 
with everywhere! For in this he laid the 
foundation of the Epistle, and in this he 
putteth on the roof, at once praying for the 
mother of all good things for them, and call- 
ing the whole of his loving-kindness to their 
mind. For this is the best proof of a 
generous teacher, to benefit his learners not 
by word only, but likewise by prayer, for 
which cause also one said, “ But let us give 
ourselves contiually to prayers, and to the 
ministry of the word.” (Acts vi. 4.) 

Who is there then to pray over us, since 
Paul hath departed? These who? are the 
imitators of Paul. Only let us yield ourselves 
worthy of such intercession (cvryyopiac), that it 
may not be that we hear Paul’s voice here © 
only, but that hereafter, when we are departed, 
we may be counted worthy to see the wrestler 
of Christ.2 Or rather, if we hear him here, 
we shall certainly see him hereafter, if not as 
standing near him, yet see him we certainly 
shall, glistening near the Throne of the king.? 
Where the Cherubim sing the glory, where 
the Seraphim are flying, there shall we see 
Paul, with Peter, and as a chief® and leader 


* The Mss. authorities and vss. strongly favor the omis- 
sion of v. 24 (as, A, B, C, 8, Copt., Eth., Vulg.) It appears 
to be a repetition of the benediction in v. 20 and is omitted by 
most critics.—G. B.S. 

2 Field thinks he points to the Bishop and clergy present. 

8 The following passage strongly illustrates what St. Chry- 
sostom says, in the first page of the Introduction, of his affec- 
tionate intimacy with the Apostle, through meditation on his 
writings. 

4 The Martyrs were thought to be admitted to the Beatific 
Vision at once. See Tertullian de Axima,55, but this is a 
subject on which the Fathers speak with caution. 

5 copupatoy, not of the Apostles, but of the Saints in general. 
The manner in which St. Paul is coupled with St. Peter, is re- 
markable, as in the Roman Breviary, Vesf. et Laud. Con:mem., 
Com. de Afost. ‘* Peter the Apostle, and Paul the Teacher of 
the Gentiles, these taught us Thy Law, O Lord. R. Thou 
shalt make them princes over all the earth.”’ In the York 
Breviary, 7. SS. Aff. Petr. e¢ Paul, ad Vesp. Hymn, St. 2. 
‘These are the two olive trees before the Lord (Zech. iv. 3), 
and the candlesticks beaming with light, the two bright lumi- 
naries'of Heaven.’”’ And again, zon zmpar Paulus huic. St. 
Augustin observes, ad Bonzf. cont. du. Ep. Pelag. 1, 3, C. 3, 
Ben. t. 10. ‘*When one says, ‘The Apostle,’ without saying 
what Apostle, no one understands any but Paul, because he is 
best known from the number of his Epistles, and because he 
labored most.’’ St. Maximus, Hom. 5, de Nat. Petr. et Paul, 
“Therefore the blessed Peter and Paul are eminent among ° 
all, and have a kind of peculiar precedency, but between 
themselves, which is to be preferred to the other, is uncertain. 
For I think they are equal in merits because they are equal in 
suffering.”’ He also says in the same Homily, “ To Peter, as 
to a good Steward, He gave the key of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. On Paul, as on an able Teacher, He enjoined the 
mastership in the teaching of the Church; that is, that whom 
the one has instructed unto salvation, the other may receive 
into rest ; that whose hearts Paul hath opened by the teaching 
of his words, to their souls Peter may open the Kingdom of 
Heaven. For Paul too did also ina manner receive the key 
of knowledge from Christ.’”’ And St. Gregory, 1, 1 Dzad. c. 
12, ‘The Apostle Paul is brother in Apostolical preéminence 
(principatu) to Peter, the first of the Apostles.” See aiso St. 
Chrys, on Gal. i. 18, p. 25 O. T. where he says, “ equal in dig- 
nity with him, for at present I will say no more,” and Gal, il. 
8, p. 34 O. T.; Tertull. adv. Marcion. 1, 5, and others, consider 
him especially intended in Jacob’s blessing of Benjamin. St. 
Cyr. Hier. Cat. vi. p. 68, OQ. T. speaks of ** That goodly pair, 
Peter and Paul, the Rulers of the Church.’ Many more pas- 
sages might be cited, but these may suffice to show in what 
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of the choir of the Saints, and shall enjoy his 
generous love. For if when here he loved 
men so, that when he had the choice of 
departing and being with Christ, he chose 
to be here, much more will he there display 
a warmer affection. I love Rome even for 
this, although indeed one has other grounds 
for praising it, both for its greatness, and its 
antiquity, and its beauty, and its populousness, 
and for its power, and its wealth, and for its 
successes in war. But I let all this pass, and 
esteem it blessed on this,account, that both 
in his lifetime he wrote to them, and loved 
them so, and talked with them whiles he was 
with us, and brought his life to a close there." 
Wherefore the city is more notable upon this 
ground, than upon all others together. And 
as abody great and strong, it hath as two 
glistening eyes the bodies of these Saints. 
Not so bright is the heaven, when the sun 
sends forth his rays, as is the city of Rome, 
sending out these two lights into all parts of 
the world. From thence will Paul be caught 
up, from thence Peter. Just bethink you, and 
shudder (¢pigare) at the thought of what a 
sight Rome will see, when Paul ariseth sud- 
denly from that deposit, together with Peter, 
and is lifted up to meet the Lord. (1 Thess. 
iv. 17.) What a rose will Rome send up to 
Christ! (Is. xxxv. 1) what two crowns will 
the city have about it! what golden chains 
will she be girded with! what fountains 
possess! Therefore I admire the city, not 
for the much gold, not for the columns, not 
for the other display there, but for these 
pillars Of) the. Church: (a Cor. xv. 38.) 
Would that it were now given me to throw 
myself round (qepiyv6jva) the body of Paul, 
and be riveted to the tomb, and to see the 
dust of that body that “filled up that which 
was lacking” after “Christ” Col. i. 24), 
that bore “the marks” (oriyuara,) (Gal. vi. 
17) that sowed the Gospel everywhere 
yea, the dust of that body through which he 
ran to and fro everywhere! the dust of that 
body through which Christ spoke, and the 
Light shone forth more brilliant than any 
lightning, and the voice started out, more 
awful than any thunder to the devils! 
through which he uttered that blessed 
voice, saying, “I could wish that myself 
were accursed, for my brethren” (Rom. 
ix. 3), through which he spake “before 
kings, and was not ashamed!” (Ps, cxix. 
46) through which we come to know Paul 
through which also Paul’s Master! Not so 


esteem St. Paul was held among the Fathers, and at the same 
time that this did not interfere with their view of the prerog- 
atives of St, Peter. 

1 Some Mss, add, ‘‘and they still possess his sacred body.” 
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awful to us is the thunder, as was that voice 
to the demons! For if they shuddered at 
his clothes (Acts xix. 12), much more 
did they at his voice. This led them away 
captive, this cleansed out the world, this 
put a stop to diseases, cast out vice, lifted 
the truth on high, had Christ riding 2 upon 
it, and everywhere went about with Him; 
and what the Cherubim were, this was 
Paul’s voice, for as He was seated upon 
those Powers, so was He upon Paul’s 
tongue. For it had become worthy of 
receiving Christ, by speaking those things 
only which were acceptable to Christ, and 
flying as the Seraphim to height unspeak- 
able! for what more lofty than that voice 
which says, “For I am_ persuaded that 
neither Angels, nor Principalities, nor Powers, 
nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate. us from the 
love of God, which is in Christ Jesus?” 
(Rom, viii. 38, 39.) What pinions doth not 
this discourse seem to thee to have? what 
eyes? (Ez. x. 12.) It was owing to this 
that he said, “for we are not ignorant of 
his devices.” (2 Cor. ii. 11.) Owing to 
this did the devils flee not only at hear- 
ing him speak, but even at seeing his 
garments. This is the mouth, the dust 
whereof I would fain see, through which 
Christ spake the great and secret things, 
and greater than in His own person, (for 
as He wrought, so He also spake greater 
things. by the disciples,*) through which the 
Spirit gave those wondrous oracles to the 
world! For what good thing did not 
that mouth effect? Devils it drave out, 
sins it loosed, tyrants it muzzled, philoso- 
phers’ mouths it stopped, the world it 
brought over to God, savages it persuaded 
to learn wisdom, all the whole order of 
the earth it altered. Things in Heaven 
too it disposed what way it listed (1 Cor. 
v. 3, 4), binding whom it would, and loos- 
ing in the other world, “according unto 
the power given unto it.” (2 Cor. xiii. ro.) 
Nor is it that mouth only, but the heart 
too 1 would fain see the dust of, which 
a man would not do wrong to call the 
heart of the world, and a fountain of 
countless blessings, and a beginning and 
element of our life. For the spirit of 
life was furnished out of it all, and was 
distributed through the members of Christ, 
not as being sent forth by arteries, but 


ee eee 


? See Macarius, Hom, x. and 7, also Schaare Orah. af. Knor- 


rium, Kabbala Denudata, t. 1. p. isi i 
fe ues es ae) 5 P. 507, where this interpretation 


8 Alluding to John xiv. 12: XVileeroe 
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by a free choice of good deeds. This 
heart was so large, as to take in entire 
cities, and peoples, and nations. ‘“ For my 
heart” he says,'““is enlarged.” Gb: vi. 11.) 
Yet even a heart thus large, did this 
very charity that enlarged it many a time 
straiten and oppress. For he says, ‘“ Out 
of much affliction (@ibewc) and anguish 
(covoxyc) of heart I wrote unto you.” (ib. 
il. 4.) I were desirous to see that heart 
even after its dissolution, which burned at 
each one that was lost, which travailed a 
second time with the children that had 
proved abortions (Gal. iv. 19), which saw 
God,’ (“for the pure in heart,” He says, 
“shall see God,”) (Matt. v. 8) which be- 
came a Sacrifice, (“for a sacrifice to God 
isa contrite heart,”) (Ps. li. 17) which 
was loftier than the heavens, which was 
wider than the world, which was _ brighter 
than the sun’s beam, which was warmer 
than fire, which was stronger than adamant, 
which sent forth rivers, (“for rivers,” it 
says, “of living water shall flow out of 
his belly,”) (John vii. 38) wherein was 
a fountain springing up, and watering, not 
the face of the earth, but the souls of 
men, whence not rivers only, but even 
fountains of? tears, issued day and night, 
which lived the new life, not this of ours, 
(Gor tnlive,” he says,. “yet not I,-but 
Christ liveth in me,” (Gal. ii. 20) so Paul’s 
heart was His heart, and a tablet of the 
Holy Spirit, and a book of grace); which 
trembled for the sins of others, (for I 
fear, he says, lest by any means “I have be- 
stowed labor upon you in vain; (ib. iv. rr) lest 
as the serpent beguiled Eve; (2 Cor. xi. 3) 
lest when I come I should find you 
not. such as I would;”) (ib. xii. 20) 
which both feared for itself, and was confiding 
too, (for I fear, he says, “lest by any means 
after having preached to others I myself 
should be a castaway,” (1 Cor. ix. 27) 
And, “Iam persuaded that neither angels 
nor powers shall be able to separate us ;’’) 
(alluding to Rom. ix. 3) which was counted 
worthy to love Christ as no other man loved 
Him; which despised death and hell, yet was 
broken down by brothers’ tears, (for he says, 
‘what mean ye to weep and to break mine 
heart?”) (Acts xxi. 13) which was most 
enduring, and yet could not bear to be absent 
from the Thessalonians by the space of an 
hour! (1 Thess. ii. 17; iii, 10.) Fain would 
I see the dust of hands that were in a chain, 
through the imposition of which the Spirit was 
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furnished, through which the divine writings 
were written, (for “behold how large a letter 
I have written unto you with mine own 
hand :” (Gal. vi. 11) and again, “The salu- 
tation of me Paul with mine own hand,”) 
(1 Cor. xvi. 21) of those hands at the sight 
of which the serpent “ fell off into the fire.” 
(Acts xxviii. 5.) Fain would I see the dust 
of those eyes which were blinded gloriously, 
which recovered their sight again for the sal- 
vation of the world; which even in the body 
were counted worthy to see Christ, which saw 
earthly things, yet saw them not, which 
saw the things which are not seen, which 
saw not sleep, which were watchful at 
midnight, which were not effected as eyes 
are.3 I would also see the dust of those 
feet, which ran through the world and 
were not weary; which were bound in the 
stocks when the prison shook, which went 


through parts habitable or uninhabited, 
which walked on so many journeys. And 
why need I speak of single parts? Fain 


would I see the tomb, where the armor 
of righteousness is laid up, the armor of 
light, the limbs which now live, but which 
in life were made dead; and in all whereof 
Christ lived, which were crucified to 
the world, which were Christ’s members, 
which were clad in Christ, were a temple 
of the Spirit, an holy building, “bound in 
the Spirit,” (Acts xx. 22) riveted to the 
fear of God, which had the marks of 
Christ. This body is a wall to that City, 
which is safer than all towers, and than 
thousands of battlements. And with it is 
that of Peter. For he honored him while 
alive, “Horn he ““wente ups to seem rerwnr. 
(Gal. i. 18) and therefore even when de- 
parted grace deigned to give him the same 


abode with him. Fain would I see the 
spiritual Lion. For as a lion breathing 
(Gry sending,) (Cant. it rg). forth Mire 


(xip ageic) upon the herds of foxes, so rushed 
he upon the clan of demons and philosophers, 
and as the burst of some thunderbolt, 
was borne down into the host of the devil. 
(Luke xiii. 32.) For he did not even come 
to set the battle in array against him, 
since he feared so and trembled at him, 
as that if he saw his shadow, and _ heard 
his voice, he fled even ata distance. And 
so did he deliver over to him the forni- 
cator, though at a distance, and again 
snatched him out of his hands (1 Cor. 
Vi 5,2 Cor. it. 7, 11); and soothers paleo: 
that they might be taught “not to blas- 





1 St, Augustin de Gen. ad Lit, xii. 35. He has many pas- 


‘ 29 
sages on ‘‘seeing God.” re ; 
2 Acts xx. 19; 2 Cor. ii. 4 cf. Luke xviii. 7; Ps. cxxxiv. 2. 


3 So all Mss. Sav. ry oh0aApmtHvTwy, and so Ben, translating 
it ‘‘as the envious,’’ which must be the meaning if it is the 
true reading. 
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pheme.” (1 Tim. i. 20.) And consider how 
he sent forth his own liegemen against him, 
rousing them, suppling them. And at one time 
he says to the Ephesians, ‘We wrestle not 
against flesh and blood, but against princi- 
palities and. powers.” (Eph. vi. 12.) Then 
too he puts our prize in heavenly places. 
For we struggle not for things of the earth, 
he says, but for Heaven, and the things 
in the Heavens. And to others, he says, 
“Know ye not that we shall judge Angels? 
how much more the things cf this life?” 
(x Cor. vi. 3.) Let us then, laying all this 
to heart, stand nobly; for Paul was a man, 
partaking of the same nature with us, and 
having everything else in common with us. 
But because he showed such great love 
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toward Christ, he went up above the Heavens, 
and stood with the Angels. And so if we too 
would rouse ourselves up some little, and 
kindle in ourselves that fire, we shall be able 
to emulate that holy man. For were this 
impossible, he would never have cried aloud, 
and said, “‘ Be ye imitators of me, as I am of 
Christ.” (1 Cor. xi. 1.) Let: usimot then 
admire him only, or be struck with him only, 
but imitate him, that we too may, when we 
depart hence, be counted worthy to see him, 
and to share the glory unutterable, _ which 
God grant that we may all attain to by 
the grace and love toward man of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, through Whom, and 
with Whom, be glory to the Father, with 
the Holy Ghost, now and evermore. Amen. 
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ABRAHAM, his history a reproof to 
Jewish pride, 97; a pattern of 
hospitality, 276; his faith, 349, 
385, 391, 395; his justification, 
388; why circumcised, 389; his 
true children, 389, 391; his hos- 
pitality, so4; zeal for truth, 
504; prayer for Sodom, 546. 

Abuse, the best answer to, 242; dis- 

, graceful, 244; its reaction, S10; 
see Reviling. 

Acts of the Apostles, little known 
in Chrysostom’s time, 1; how 
profitable as sequel to the Gos- 
pels, I; an inspired book, 2; 
important for doctrine, 3; 
written by St. Luke, 2; hence 
gives most fully the acts of 
St. Paul, ib.; may be called, 
“Demonstration of the Resur- 
rection,” 3, 5; “Polity of Holy 
Spirit,” 15; Gospels, history of 
Christ, Acts of the Holy Ghost, 


7, 

Adam, fell by means of the Tempt- 
er, 322; a type of Christ, 402; 
his sin, 464; not equally pun- 
ished with Eve, 557. 

Adoption, spirit of, 442; incomplete 
until the redemption of the 
body, 446. 

Advent, first, why delayed, 379; 
second, 451. 

Affliction, uses of, 104; our school- 
master, 262; see 7rzbulation. 

Allegory, examples and use of, 480, 


497. 

Mase vine, efficacy of, 147, 382; 
twice blessed to giver and re- 
ceiver, 165, 485; a means of 
putting away sin, 166, 495; may 
be done without money, 166; a 
ministry, 89; needs much wis- 
dom, 91, 549; encouragement 
1On, 137. 

Analogies, between things visible 
and invisible, 367, 372, 379, 382; 
Sq-1 393: 403, 465. ; 

Angels, ever attendant on Christ’s 
acts, 14; their joy, 393; their 
glory, 399; how employed for 
the Gospel, 121; Angel, the, in 
the burning bush, the Son of 
God, 103. 

Anger, the passion of, 300; like a 
sword, to be kept for its right 
use, 98; against resentment of 
insults, 98, 198, 204; to con- 











quer, is true greatness, 300; im- 
planted in us as a safeguard to 
virtue, III; virtuous anger how 
shown, ib.; a blind, reckless, 
passion, 43, 243; its ill effects 
on the body, 43. 

Apostles, how changed after the 
Resurrection, 1; their  dis- 
courses, 2; dwell most on 
Christ as man, ib.; above all on 
the Resurrection, ib.; rest as- 
Sertions on testimony, 3; taught 
by deeds, 4; why they did not 
receive the Holy Ghost while 
Christ was with them, nor until 
ten days after the Ascension, 
6; why ordered to tarry in Jeru- 
salem, ib.; why they did not ask 
Christ to appoint one in place 
of Judas, 18; the new apostle 
must be an eye-witness, 21; 
they overcame the world, 29; 
their forbearance and gentle- 
ness, 183; their suffering, 455; 
accusations against, 512; severe 
to their own, gentle to those 
without, 75; not always under 
preternatural direction, 133; 
Christ’s Code of Laws, written 
on Twelve Souls, 37; their 
miracles greater even than 
Christ’s, 77; their holiness not 
caused by miracles, 83; their 
prerogative to impart the Spirit, 
115; their proper work, preach- 
ing and prayer, 90; why they 
continued to resort to the 
temple, 50; and the synagogues, 


179. 
Applause in Church, reproved, 
190, 458. 


Arian arguments refuted, 12, note 2; 
137, note 3; 72, 132, note 4. 

Arrogance, source of, 204. 

Asceticism, examples of, 381, 437. 


BAPTISM, grace of, 152; in it we re- 
ceive the substance of all good, 
248; its more essential part the 
Spirit, 7; makes men dead to 
sin, 405; represents the cross, 
409; relation to Christ’s resur- 
rection, 409 ; not to be repeated, 
410; with us, the baptism with 
water and with the Spirit is 
one act; with the Apostles two, 
ib.; why not administered at 
Pentecost (in preference to 
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Easter Eve), ib., and note 3; 
sins after, doubly heinous, 8; 
but there are means of remis- 
sion, 9; and recovery, 158; delay 
of, excuses for, 8, 152, sq; many 
delay it till their last moments, 
9; Zraditio Symbol in, 45, 
note 1; teaching after, 46; 
form of renunciation in, 9; fol- 
lowed by Holy Communion, 10 ; 
baptized, evil lives of the, a 
reproach to God, 152; the case 
of Apollos and the twelve dis- 
ciples of John considered, 246, 
sq. and notes. 

Baptism of John, 247. 

Bible, neglect of, 553; order of its 
its books, 336. 

Bishop, his proper work, preaching 
and prayer,90; ought not to 
have his time taken up with 
secular matters, ib.; the office 
coveted for dignity and honor, 
22 sq.; its arduousness, ib.; 
simony of preferment-seeking, 
24 sq. bond of unity in the 
church, 393. : 

Body, all the members need each 
other, 231; not in itself evil, 
411; why called “of death,’’ 
431; duties toward, 440; may 
become spiritual, 435, 440. 

Boldness for the truth, with gen- 
tleness, 111; not forwardness, 
290. 


CALLING, not compulsory, 453. 

Celibacy, optional, 420; its fre- 
quency, 434. 

Charity, the perfection of, 41 ; neces- 
sity of, 380; nature of, 382; 
rarity of, 393. 

Christ, equality with the Father, 2; 
the Apostles insist chiefly on 
his Resurrection, ib.; His 
deeds exemplify His words, 4; 
meaning of the name, 338; 
His twofold generation, 340; 
power of His name, 341; His 
humble birth, and estate, 348; 
His Cross a_ stumbling-block, 
343, 348; begs in His members, 
394 Sq., 452, 457, 485; the Vic- 
tim on His Table, 394; His 
Resurrection a proof of His 
sinlessness, 395; the love shown 
in His Death, 398; its effects, 
410 so.; atoned for actual sins 
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since the fall, 402 ; partaking in 
His Death and Burial a guar- 
antee for partaking in His Life, 
405; His power shown by 
men’s helplessness, 430; His 
acts between the Resurrection 
and Ascension, 4; came and 
went during forty days, 5; 
why He showed Himself not 
to all, ib.; His parting charge 
to the Apostles, 4; why He 
bade them tarry at Jerusalem, 
6; Christ’s Resurrection, evi- 
denced by the Acts of the 
Apostles, 5, 28; His Resurrec- 
tion, a pledge of judgment, 237; 
His Godhead, 13; is “taken 
up,” 14; “Standing at God’s 
right hand,” 113; His mercy to 
the Jews, proves Him to be 
God, 34; other proofs, 286; 
His long suffering and benefi- 
cence, 92; His intercession, 
454; instances of His fore- 
knowledge, 466 sq.; the end of 
the Law, 472; why He fulfilled 
it, 539; His kindness to Judas, 
394, 460; sundry images ap- 
plied to Him, 518, 538; values 
men’s souls as His purchase, 
524; makes God’s wisdom 
apparent, 535; His example of 
patient endurance, 536; He exe- 
cutes punishment, 34; His pas- 
sion foretold, 55; and the pun- 
ishment denounced, 58; “the 
Prophet lke unto Moses,” 
55; and more than Moses, 
Gog) nbhemerinee ob site?” 57 ; 
works “by the Spirit of God,” 
723 “sent from God,” 37 sq.; 
in what sense He “knew not 
that day and hour,” 12; the 
Angel in the burning bush, 
103; Giver of the Law, 107; 
unwritten sayings of, 214. 
Christians, to fight the good fight, 
154; and so win more glory, 
158; one body, 248 sq.; should 
show sympathy and not re- 
joice in the punishment of 
sinners, 266; should despise 
money, and be ready to toil for 
others, 273, 274; bound to labor 
for conversion of others, 133 
sq.; cannot be hurt, because 
cannot hurt, 306; herein like 
God, ib.; plots against, 511. 
Christianity, above Judaism, 68. 
Chrysostom, St. John, an incident 
of his youth, deliverance from a 
great danger, 238 sq.; a story 
of a deacon, perhaps C. him- 
self, 281; his earnestness for 


ism EHOCKyme 245715, 27%. Sq.3 
threatens to excommunicate 
swearers, 55 sq.; the reform 


commenced, 74; his doctrine of 
free-will, 365, 446; of repent- 
ance, 527; fondness for St. 
Paul, 561, 562; succeeded Nec- 
tarius as Archbishop of Con- 
stantinople, 26th Feb. A.D. 398, 
(page) 270. i 

Church, the, bought with blood, 








269; its true prosperity, 186; 
its excellence not numbers but 
goodness, 149; her true peace 
within, 138. 

Churches, why built, 186; duty of 
proprietors of estates to build 
and endow, 118, 120. is 

Church-going, not itself 
185. 

Church-property, h6w administered 
in Christ’s time, 90, and note 
2. 

Church-services, for spiritual im- 
provement, 186 sq.; irreverent 
behavior in, 160 sq. 

Circumcision, the Jews’ opinion of 
its virtues, 369, note; two kinds 
of, 370; the outward useless 


religion, 





without the inward, 388; aimed 
at specially, because even the 
Sabbath gave way to it, 371: 
behind the faith, 388: does not 
make men Abraham’s children, 
ib., sq.; necessary for carnal 
men, ib.; yet proclaims its own 
unavailingness, 339. 

Communion with others, its sweet- 
ness, 346. Of saints, the basis 
of duties to our neighbor, 381, 
393 Sd» 414. 

Conceit, described and _ rebuked, 
500. 

Confession, God acquits upon, 46. 

Confessors, 98, 159. 

Conscience, a clear one the true 
source of joy,. 342; in the 
Law’s stead, 365; its cheering 
power , 397, 423. 

oe condition of the early, 
226. 

Covetousness, snare of the devil, 49; 
evils of, 414, 425, 495; com- 
pared to drunkenness, 438; 
care for, 439. 

Creation, a witness of God to the 
heathen, 352; a great system of 
teaching, 354, 356, 361; serving 
it, Grecian, 354. 

Cross, sign of the, 69; its power, 
348; forgiveness through, 351; 
a spiritual charm, 392. 


DANIEL, in the lion’s den, allego- 
rized, 355. 

David, why coupled with Abraham, 
Via) his sin, 466; his psalms, 
540; his love, 546. 





Deacons, use of the term, 350, 512; 
the seven, 90, 91; on the num- 
ber of, in different Churches, 
note 3, p. go. 

Deaconess, office of, 549. 

Dead, the souls of deceased, aided 
by prayers and alms, 140 sq. 
Death, of the righteous, 139; the 
soul escorted by Angels, ib.; 
those who die in their sins, ib.; 
“Pangs of death,” 39; a proof 

of Adam’s sin, 402, 404, 420. 

Demons, forced to take Christ’s 
part, 251, 253; connected with 
idolatry and unchastity, 510. 

Demoniacs, their appearance de- 
scribed, 254. 

Desire, not in itself sin, 227; 


Devil, the, brought in the doctrine 
of Fate, etc., 286; see Satan, 
Temptation ; why the devil was 
made, 49; wiles of, 392; how 
to guard against them, 407. 

Doctrine, meaning of term, 412. 

Dreams, terrify the wicked, 424; 
sins committed in, 519. 

Dress, sumptuousness of female, re- 
proved, 166; simplicity in, 552. 

Drunkenness, is disgusting, 438; 
leads to other sins, 520. 


EASE, more perilous than persecu- 
tion, 59. 

Easter, great resort to Church at, 
186. 

Economy and frugality, 291. 

“Economy,” doctrine of, 
280. 4 

Ecstasy, éxoraore, meaning of, 143. 

Election, what it implies, 483. 

Endurance, a Godlike quality, 354. 

Envy, nature and result of, 380, 381. 

Ephesus, temple of, 257. 

Epistles, reading of in Church, 335; 
order and date of, 336. 

Eunuch, conversion of the, 226. 

Eucharist, 114, 140, 394. 

Evil, Manichzan conception of, 16 
sq.; not physical, 130. 

Evils, natural, a benefit, 323. 

Evil designs, overruled for good, 
295, 322; and to the further- 
ance of the Gospel, 305. 

Evil passions, the worst of bonds, 
GISs an 

Eyes, to see the things unseen, 
Christ’s gift, 313. 

Excess makes ugly, 
beautiful, 177. 

Excommunication, 465. 

Exorcism, practised by Jews for 
gain, 252. 


12,0204, 


moderation 


FAITH, an act of free-will, 181; able 
to grasp what reason cannot, 
341; unreasoning, 347, 391; 
little compared with its re- 
ward, 349; men saved by it 
under the ©. T., ib. ; the mother 
of all blessing, 350; scorned as 
easy, 363; not a new thing 
because foretold, 377; and typi- 
fied, ib.; takes away boasting, 
379; establishes the Law, 380, 
389; its seeming opposition 
thereto a perplexity to the Jews, 
380; a life of charity necessary 
after it, ib.; not to be ashamed 
of, 386; its power, ib.; lies ina 
belief of God’s power, ib.; and 
of the promise, 389; its excel- 
lence above words, 391; Con- 
templated by the Fathers as 
jides formata, 407 ; that where- 
by men come to salvation, 470; 
comes by hearing, 479; gives 
relationship to saints, 494; a 
Special sense of the term, 531. 

False-Christs and false prophets, 
why permitted, 280. 

Fasting, religious efficacy of, 176. 

Fate, belief in, 3109. 

Fear, power for conversion of evil 


| 
| 


men, 252; a safeguard against 
Satan, 358. 
Feastings and spectacles, evil of, 35. 
Forgiveness of injuries, 92; how to 
- be shown, 60; duty and neces- 
sity of, 394. 


_ Free-will, relation to grace, 245, 


3553 proof of, 365, 428; its 
power, 492. 

Friendship, worldly inducements to; 
not comparable with the Chris- 
tian, 248 sq. 


GAINAS, revolt of, 204, note. 

Gamailiel, 87, 125. 

Gentiles, progress of the Gospel 
among, 201; equally accepted 
with Jews, 364, 379, 490; have 
not the law, 364; how saved, 
372; their call, 469; their sal- 
yon, how related to the Jews, 
499. 

Gentleness, compared with passion- 
ate temper, 42; more powerful 
than vehemence, 44; distin- 
guished from cowardice, 290. 

Glory, the true and the false, 1Sr. 

Gluttony, penalties of, against 
nature, 105, 176. 


_ God, source of all good, 192; uni- 


versal presence and universal 
providence of, 321; near to all, 
235; cannot be imaged by 
human thought, 237; His bene- 
fits, 238 sq.; danger of abusing 
this gift, 354; gratitude and 
trust in, 239 sq.; Divine perfec- 
tions, 306, 362, 383; more ready 
to hear than we to pray, 227 ; is 
merciful, but is afflicting also, 
154, 36!, 400; His patience and 
forbearance, 243; does not take 


instant vengeance, 199; His 
help, 294, 355; how said to 
“tempt,’? 144; delivers His 


people, 316 sq.; His word not 
to be trifled with, 302. 

Gospel, its success, 260, 343; its 
adaptation to all, 347. 

Grace, power of, 84; supernatural, 
132, 2303) “went — before’ the 
Apostles, 340; destroys earthly 
distinction, 341, 7; does not 
supersede will, 245, 412; to 
work miracles, given for holy 
deeds, 3553 time of grace, con- 
trasted with earlier times, 363 ; 
needed before and much more 
after the Fall, 365; given to 
Jews, 372; better than a reward 
for works, 387; implies remis- 
sion, so fulfilling the promise, 
389; past, a guarantee for fu- 
ture, 396-398; superabundance 
of, 402; ground of higher rules, 
420; fruits of, ibid., 434: need- 
ful for the lightest good deeds, 
446; and from first to last, 361 ; 
its universality, 474; how in- 
creased, 537. 


HEATHEN, religion of, 211, 352; ob- 
jection from mean _ condition 
of first converts, 226; why not 
all amiable and virtuous hea- 
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then are converted, 150, 151; 
heathen gods demons, 31, 221. 

Hell, does not militate against God’s 
goodness, 35; why threatened, 
366, 420; made known by the 
Gospel, 348 ; proofs of its real- 
ity, and why men deny it, 526; 
ely for wicked Christians, 
53°: 

Heresies, to be expected, 210; take 
their names from men, Marcion, 
Arius, etc., 212; why permitted, 

~ 280 sq.;. often prevail by the 
personal virtues of their 
authors, 286, 

Heretics, their aim always to draw 
disciples after them, 270; rea- 
son when they should believe, 


349: : 
Hope, a gift of the Spirit, 539; im- 
plies love and faith, 446. 
Hospitality, shown to poor and stran- 
gers is shown to Christ, 275 sq.; 
Abraham a pattern of, 276; a 
Christian duty, 277 (see Xevoz.) 
House of mourning better than 
house of feasting, 261, 
Household, religious care for, 146 


sq. 

Humility, the greater the gifts, the 
greater the, 192; the mother of 
good deeds, 499. 

Human Nature, capability of, 204. 

Hurt, the worst suffered, is from 
that we do, 306. 


IDOLS, worship of, 352, 353, 374- 

Ignorance, of the heathen, 359; no 
excuse for sin, 427, 428. 

Inaction, and activity in evil ways, 
alike baneful, 223. 

Injuries, patience under, 198 

Injustice, an evil to doer, rather 
than to the sufferer, 307. 

Insults, how to be borne, 300. 

Intermediate State, nature of, 396. 

‘Tovya, juga, 74, 276. 

Isaac, sacrifice of, 339; why Abra- 
ham’s true seed, 464. 


Jacop, lessons from his history, 295 
sq. 

aes St., Bishop of Jerusalem, 20, 
205. 

Picgey as a motive, 481. 

Jews, their precedence in receiving 
the Gospel, 348; their advan- 
tages and responsibility, 363, 
374; bondage under the law, 
363; in practice no better than 
Gentiles, 364; their pride, 369; 
judgment upon, 487; final sal- 
vation of, 490; offended by the 
doctrine of Christ’s equality 
with the Father, 2; necessity of 
forbearance in dealing with 
them, ib.; their dreadful punish- 
ment, 34 sq.; the famine (Clau- 
dius) a warning to them, 164; 
how they sent the Gospel to the 
Gentiles, 188; enraged by the 
faith of the Gentiles, ib.; their 
unbelief foretold, 325; no cause 
to be proud of their sacrifices, 
108; or of their Temple, 109. 
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Job, his example of patience, 348, 
363; his sufferings, 454. 

Joseph, the patriarch, a pattern of 
simplicity, 48; type of Christ, 
100; lessons from his history, 
295 sq. 

Joseph, husband of the Virgin 
Mary, probably died before 
Christ’s Resurrection, 20; does 
not look upon Christ as man 
merely, ib. 

Josephus, 32, 35. , 

Joy in the Lord, and in the world, 
compared, 104. 

Judaizers, assert necessity of Law 
to salvation, disparage the 
power of God, 202; why they 
abstained from flesh, 521; their 
weakness, ib.; gained nothing 
from the law, 524. 

Judas, election of an Apostle in 
place of, 18; his history a topic 
of cavilling, ib.; his end a 
prophecy of the punishment of 
the Jews, 21; Satan entered 
into him, but he was himself 
the cause, 322. 

Judgment, the final, 351, 366, 367; 
the power of the anticipation 
of, 525; its reality attested by 
heathen and devils, 528. 

Judgments, temporal, use of, 351; 
fires had on the final, 358, 526 ; 
furnish analogies to it, 527. 

Justification, (vid. Auith, Righteous- 
SS). 


KrinGs, worshipped by heathen, 348 ; 
why called ministers, 512. 


LANDLORDS, their responsibilities, 
116 sq.; especially to build and 
endow Churches, 118, 120. 

Laws, a blessing, 36; their object, 
423; an aid to God’s law, 512. 

Law of Moses, declared to be a 
burden, 207; abrogated even 
for the Jews, 209. 

Lessons in Church, 127; profane 
inattention to, ib.; complaint of 
sameness reproved, 128, 

Levity in Church, 160, 16t. 

Life, a voyage: our ship the 
Church, 318; an evil life a bane 
to the best creed; and wrong 
life leads to wrong doctrines, 
286. 

Love, heavenly, compared with 
earthly, 312; love of God over 
comes all other feelings, 400; 
love a natural tie in all crea- 
tures, 358; want of it, the cause 
of sin, ib.; should be ungrudg- 
ing, 366; and passionate, 367; 
duties and effects of, 503; ever 
paying, ever due, 514; love to 
man sanctified by its union 
with love to God, ib.; see 
Charity. 

Luke, St., wrote the Acts, 2; com- 
mended by St. Paul, ib., 3; was 
partaker of the Spirit, 3; why 
he does not relate St. Paul’s 
history after the first imprison- 
ment at Rome, 326. 


pi? 
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Lusts, blind and enfeeble the soul, 
180; unnatural, 355, sq.; source 
and consequences of, 520. 

Luxury ruins body and mind, 222; 
defeats its own object, enjoy- 
ment, 223; the true, 177, 314. 

MAGIc: true miracles contrasted 
with, 116; magical practices, 238. 

Manichzans, deny Resurrection and 
Creation, 15; assail the law, 
419, 421; condemned by the 
Church, 430; reject the O. T. 
and parts of the N. T. 
make matter the essence of 
evil, ib., 410, 423, 429, 433; and 
coeternal with God, 16; their 
impious absurdities exposed, 
ib.; therefore denied incarna- 
tion, ib.; see Huzl. 

Marcionites, attitude toward the 
Old Testament, 35. 

Marriage, a rich wife not to be 
sought, but a godly, 140; a rich 
wife not to be desired, 296; 
no bar to holiness, 550; no ex- 
cuse for worldliness, 384; sec- 
ond marriage, excuses of rich 
widows for, ib. 

Martyrs, 285, 434. 

Matthew, his genealogy of Christ, 
421; his call, 466. 

Ministers, in the Primitive Church, 

0, 

Bcaed not always desirable, 229; 
argument from Scriptures more 
powerful, ib.; success of the 
Apostles, itself a miracle, 230; 
uses of, 136; not to compel be- 
lief, but teach, 125; not all 
wrought with same ease, 138; 
the true, in contrast with magic, 
116; not the cause of the Apos- 
tles’ holiness, 83; nor of the 
noble devotion of the converts, 
73; too much ascribed to 
them, ib.; holy words and deeds 
are more potent, 84, 85; to 
suffer for Christ, better than 
miracles, 196; to cast out sin, 
greater than to expel a demon, 
254; in excess, overpower, not 
convince, 169, 170; of St. Paul, 
544, 562. 

Moderation, essential to enjoyment, 
105; and to beauty, 177. 

Monastic life, 49, 85. 

Money, love of, at the root of all 
idolatry, 258. 

Morality of heathen, 93. 

Moses, a type of Christ, tor, 107; a 
servant of the Lord, 338, 9; 
his love, 538. 


NATURE, its gifts, 348. 

Nazareth, a mean place, 297. 

Night, not for sleep only, but for 
devout meditation and prayer, 
227. 


OATHS, see Swearing. 

Offence, our care must be to give 
no just, 281; if taken unjustly, 
when are we to forbear or to 
persist? 281, 282. 





Old Testament: grace was given by 
means of sensible signs, 26. 
Olympic games, illustrate Christian 

life, 510. 
Oppression really hurts the doer ; to 
the sufferer it is a benefit, 306. 
Ordinations, fasting before, 197. 
Original sin, transmissions of, 464. 


PASSIONS, the, each has its age; 
all to be attacked in turn, 87; 
rally, perturbationes, 98. 

Pastor, the faithful, inconsolable for 
the loss of souls, 271, 272. 


Patience under revilings, 92; under | 


wrongs, 256. 

Paul, St., The Acts relate most to 
him, 2; by birth a Pharisee, 
292; how a Roman citizen, 
288 and note; the three days 
between his conversion and 
baptism, 7; his honest, con- 
sistent zeal as a persecutor, 
123; his conversion compared 
with the Eunuch’s, 126; cir- 
cumstances of his conversion, 
the accounts reconciled, 123; 
the manifold witnesses to, 284; 
why his conversion was de- 
laved, 124; a mighty evidence 
of the Resurrection, 124; the 
persecutor Saul did not lightly 
become Paul the Apostle, 283; 
no worldly motive for the 
change, 284; his fitness to be 
an apostle, 131; an unexcep- 
tionable witness, 287, 311; his 
movements, after his conver- 
sion, 134 sq.; preaches “not 
where Christ was named,” 180 ; 
his first recorded discourse, 
182; compared with St. Ste- 
phen’s, 184; labored with his 
own hands for his support, 274; 
his care that the ministry be 
not blamed, 265; his forbear- 
and love for Christ, ib.; his 
readiness to suffer and to die 
for Christ, 267; kept back 
nothing profitable, 267; a pat- 
tern of gentleness with mag- 





nanimity, 300; his charity, 41;/" 


was willing even to perish for 
the salvation of others, 125; 
much forgiven, he loved much, 
132; apattern of Christian love 
and zeal, 133; contention with 
Barnabas, an “ economy,” 214 ; 
why he circumcised Timothy, 
ib practised “economy”? in 
the “purifying” at Jerusa- 
lem, 280; his magnanimity, 
216; his prison-vigil, and St. 
Peter’s, 224; among the Phi- 
losophers at Athens, 233; over- 
throws heathen philosophy, 
235; unbelief grieved him more 
than persecution, 242; his night 
discourse at Troas, 265; why 
he reproves the high-priést, 288 ; 
wist not that Ananias was the 
high-priest, 289; the Jews’ ma- 
lignity against him, 303; be- 
cause he believed God, there- 
fore he would not tempt Provi- 





dence, ib.; as the Pilot of the 
ship, i.e. of the Church, still 
with us, 318; did not prophecy 
nor work miractes for display, 
319; affected as man by the 
sight of the brethren, 320; 


twice prisoner. at Rome—his_ 


history after the first imprison- 
ment, why not related in the 
Acts, 326; refutes his enemies 
by the Law and the Prophets, 
326; his desire to see Rome, 
327; said to have converted 
Nero’s concubine, 281 ; came to 
Rome again a_ prisoner, 327; 
eulogy of, ib.; his purity and 
depth, ib.; to understand him 
and his writings, a pure life 
is necessary, ib.; puts his own 
name to his Epistles, 6; his 
preaching contrasted with that 
of the Prophets, 338; his mode 
of leading men from lower to 
higher things, 340; extent of his 
travels, 341, 347; always begins 
with grace and peace, 342; and 
ends with the same, 561; glo- 
ries in the Cross, 348; does 
not. vilify the Law, 364; his 
mode of transition, 385; his 
hortatory digressions, 405; es- 
pecially in this Epistle, 408 ; his 
use ot doxologies, 462, 494; 
His marvellous love to Christ, 
459; his judgment in dealing 
with the Jews, 365, 368, 370; 
desires to excuse them, 472, 
493; his conformity to the Law 
no compromise with Judaism, 
459; takes the attitude of a 
suppliant, 496; difference in 
his treatment of doctrinal and 
practical questions, 524; his 
fellow-prisoners, 555; tact and 
discrimination in his ezcomia, 
ib. ; lodged with the worthy only, 
561; his glory in life, in the 
grave, and in the Resurrection, 
2. 

Peasantry, neglect of by Christian 
proprietors, 118; hence hea- 
thenism lingered long in the 
country places (pagans), ib. 

Pelagian controversy, 365, 427. 

Pentecost, the type, 25. 

Persians, Eastern nations generally, 
OS: 

Persecution, 159; the Church’s gain, 
171; sufferings of women during 
the, 159. 

Peter, St., how changed after the 
Resurrection, 33; foremost on 
every emergency, 136; why he 
takes the lead, 18 ; acts in noth- 
ing imperiously, ib.; the true 
Philosopher, 30; his first and 
second Sermon compared, S25 
not ignorant of God’s purpose 
for the Gentiles, nor averse to 
it: the vision (Cornelius) not 
for his instruction but for the 
Jewish brethren who were less 
enlightened, 143 sq. and notes; 
his night in the prison, and St. 
Paul’s, 172, 224; at Antioch, 


practised. “economy,” 280; 
what he gave to Christ, 384; 
preaching at Rome, 344; his 
title among the Fathers, 547; 
his eminence, 557. 

Pharisees, their zeal for the resur- 
rection, 311. 

Philosophy, put to shame by the 
Gospel, 29; cannot convert 
men, 347; relation to idolatry, 

' 353; Christian meaning of, 386, 
393) 404, 406. 

Piety, decay of in Chrysostom’s 
time, 160. 

Plato, compared with Apostles, 29, 
235, his absurd and mischievous 
doctrines, 30; unable to per- 
suade men to virtue, himself 
inconsistent, 226; contrasted 
with St. Paul, 437, 353; quoted 
or referred to, 357, 359» 397» 

_ 400, 420, 450. 

TlAcovetia, defined.and _ illustrated, 
077. 

Tee well named for zroveiv, 48. 

Poor, and strangers, in them Christ 
comes to us, 275. 


_ Poverty and riches, 307, voluntary, 


274. 

Pease of man, love of, a senseless 
passion, 181; refused by the 
saints, I9I. 

Prayer, prevailing, 72; persever- 
ance in, 20; efficacy of, 231; 
set times for, 149; gift of, 447 ; 
how answered, 448 ; to be ac- 
companied by works, 561. 

Preaching, studied eloquence in, 
a snare, and applause during 
mischievous, 193. 

Predestination, does not lessen re- 
sponsibility, 38. 

Priesthood, of all Christians, 497. 

Prodigality, not generosity, 291; the 
prodigal a slave to his own 
lusts, ib. 

Prophecy, more potent than mira- 
cles, 33; its fulfilment, 469; 
its obscurity, 480. 


' Prophets, the: witnesses to Christ’s 


death and resurrection, 311; 

_ their condemnation of the Jews, 
375; their sufferings, 448; fore- 
tell the call of the Gentiles, 
469, 474; the saving of a rem- 
nant, 470. 

Proverbs, “evil do, evil fare,” $4; 
“sweet is war to the inexpe- 
rienced,” 23. 

Providence, some denied that it ex- 
tended to things below the 
moon, 321. 

Public worship, shocking levity of 
the young in, 160; then elders 
to blame, ib. 

Punishment, present impunity more 
to be dreaded, 79; brought on 
man by himself, 362; propor- 
tioned to advantages, 422; a 
less evil than sin, 400; eternal, 
proved by temporal, 525, 557- 


REASONING, relation to faith, 349, 
352; to duty, Sto. 
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Reconciliation, the first advances 
toward, 301. 

Reproof, must not be in anger, 99. 
Resurrection of the body, 311; of 
Christ, 395 ; universal, 436. 
Reviling, abusive language disgraces 

only the utterer, 199, 244; some 
glory in, 200; patience under, 
_ 92, 98. 
Riches and poverty, 306, 307; dan- 
_ ger of, 358, 393. 

Righteousness, declaration of God’s, 
378; identical with blessedness, 
387 ; the root of life, 402, 405; a 
greater gift than pardon, 403; 
conditions of, 474. 

Rome, pride of, 339, 341, 343; true 
glory of, consists in the posses- 
sion of the relics of Peter and 
Paul, 562. 

Ruler, the true, he that rules him- 
self first, 313;° physicians of 
souls, ib. : 

Rule, offices of, not to be coveted, 
BTS 

Rural clergy, description of, 118. 


SACRILEGE, a dreadful crime,.77. 

Sacrifice, instituted in consequence 
of the provocation in Horeb, 
108; expiatory, 377; of the eu- 
charist, 394, 506; of self, 496; 
of the Gentiles, 543; blessed- 
ness of making, 407. 

Sailors, their recklessness, 317. 

Saints, their life interwoven of pros- 
perous and adverse, 315, 448; 
their presence a safeguard and 
benefit, 318; the benediction of, 
a great good, 319; local me- 
morials of, 552. 

Satan, his service harder than God’s, 
42; his wages, 43; wars against 
the soul, 198; his tempting 
does not excuse the tempted, 
77; bodily diseases, his work, 
150; his designs overruled for 
good, 322; even in the case of 
Adam, and there especially, ib. ; 
he serves to rouse us and keep 
us on the alert, 323. 

Scriptures, sufficient to produce 
faith, 126: to slight them is to 
insult God, 127; The Lessons 
in Church, ib.; inexhaustible 
riches of, 127; a storehouse of 
spiritual medicines, 187; use 
of, as a charm against devils, 
540; ignorance of, a great evil, 
217; 335: “ ; 

Self-praise, how consistent with hu- 
mility, 266. 

Senses, testimony of, 13. 

Servants, Christian care for, 277. 

“ Signa,” év Toi¢ ciyvous abrov éuBaas, 
279. , : 

Signs, useless without the reality, 


388. : 
Simplicity, is wisdom, 48. 
Sin, called to remembrance, 80; 


engenders a habit of, 255; re- 
mission of by Christ, 185; pun- 
ishes itself, 361; a worse evil 
than punishment, 400; how 








Adam’s affected all, 402; 
caused death of Christ, 410; 
wrought the death of the body, 
411; after baptism, 412; ascer- 
tained by the law, 422; how 
checked, 425. 

Slaves, set at liberty in the Primitive 
Church, 73. 

Slavery, recognized as lawful, 511. 

Socrates, a story of, 93; vainglori- 
ous and insincere, 226; his last. 
words, 353. 

Soul, nepi eee of, 217; its beauty, 
218, 

Spirit, the Holy, the Acts may be 
called a History of, 7; his ope- 
ration in the Gospels, and in the 
Acts, ib.; not an impersonal en- 
ergy or operation, ib.; descend- 
ed on the hundred and twenty, 
25, equal with the Father and 
the Son, 26, 144,175; He is not 
a created Angel, 326; gift of, 
430; our need of His aid, 446; 
His intercession, 447. 

Stationes, Wednesday and Friday 
Fast, 149, note 1. 

See for Christ, blessedness of, 

4. 

Swearing, exhortation against, 53, 60, 

68, 74, 79, 86; prevalence of, 

434; Chrys. threatens to excom- 

municate offenders for, 53, sq. ; 

‘oaths the food of wrath, 60; 

origin of oaths in corruption of 

manners, ‘61; honesty needs no 
oaths, 63; to impose an oath, 
as evil as to take it, 61; oath- 
taking at the Altar prohib- 
ited, 62; by touching the Sacred 
Volume on the Holy Table, 62; 
those who swear most are least 
believed, 63; Christ forbids all 
oaths, ib.; swearing a mere 
habit, 69; how to call upon God 
aright, ib.; why the ancients 

were allowed to take oaths, 70; 

not a thing indifferent, 75; 

God’s judgment against false- 

swearers, 79; oaths, Satan’s 

snare, 86. 

Symeon, not taken by Chrys. to be 
Simon Peter, 206. 


TEACHING, the best is by deeds, 
192. 

Temper, diversities of, are gifts for 
the Church’s service, 213. 

Temptation,, see Satan, Adam. 
When we are tempted, the fault 
is our own, 322, sq.; not to be 
sought, 171. 

Testament, Old and New, confirm 
each other, 183. 

Theatres, mischief of, 68, 262, 270; 
promote irreverent behavior in 
Church, r6t. 

Theodorus, 238, 252. 

Thekla, Acts of Paul and, 167. 

Timothy, circumcision of, 506; relics 
of, 553: 

Tree of Knowledge, a type of the 
cross, 402. 

Tribulations benefit the soul, 221, 
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3213 sent to rouse the faithful, 
260. 
Types, a mode of prophecy, 339. 


UNCIRCUMCISION, received the Gos- 
pel before the circumcision, 388. 
See Gentiles. 

Unction, with the Spirit, not with 
oil, 338. 

Union is strength, especially in 
prayer, 231; how to secure, 232. 


VANITY, its pernicious fruits, 475; 
in spiritual matters, 476; its 
_ cure, 477. 
Vices, how they counterfeit virtues, 
290. 
Vigils, celebration of, 24, 186. 


Virginity, not to be matter of pride, | Word, the, precious in affliction, 262. 


192 


Virtue, pleasures of, 424, 


WATCHFULNESS, need of, 7. , 

Wealth, contempt of, in the Primi- 
tive Church, 73; Christian use 
of, 45. 

Widows, rich, excuses of, for second 
marriage, 296. 

Will, power of, 181, 218. See ree- 
will, 

Witnesses (Martyrs), all Christians 
are called to be, 285; by a holy 
life, 286. 

Women, extravagance of, 166, 
176; sufferings of the faithful, 
in persecution, 159. 


THE END. 


Worship, true spirit of, 344; devel- 
opment of, 447. 

Wrath, accursed, 110; fit of a ma- 
niac, ib.; a man in a passion a 
hideous spectacle, 199; passion- 
ate men like demoniacs, 255. 

Writers, the Sacred, address them- 
selves to matters of immediate 
importance, 2. 


XENON, Zevodoyeiov, the Church’s 


hospital for poor strangers, 277. 


YOUNG, irreverent behavior of in_ 
Church, 161. 


ZEAL, Christian, 134. 
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